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* SrxcoxD PART or Kinc HXA VI.] This and The Third 
Part of King Henry VI. contain that troubleſome period of this 
prince's reign which took in the whole contention betwixt the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter : and under that title were theſe two plays 
firſt acted and publiſhed. The preſent ſcene opens with king 
Henry's marriage, which was in the twenty-third year of his 
reign [A. D. 4465. and cloſes with the firſt battle fought at St. 


Albans, and won by the Vork faction, in the thirty-third year 
of his reign * D. 1455]: ſo that it comprizes the hiſtory and 


tranſactions of ten years. THEoBALD. 


This play was altered by Crowne, and acted in the year 1681. 
STEEVENS. 

In a note prefixed to the preceding play, I have briefly ſtated 
my opinion concerning the drama now before us, and that which 
follows it; to which the original editors of Shakſpeare's works in 
folio have given the titles of The Second and T hird Parts of King 
Henry VI. 

The Contention of the two famous houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter in 
two parts, was publiſhed in quarto, in 1600; and the firſt part 
was entered on the Stationers' books, (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved,) 
March 12, 1593-4. On theſe two plays, which I believe to have 
been written by ſome preceding author, before the year 1590, 
Shakſpeare formed, as I conceive, this and the following drama; 
altering, retrenching, or amplifying, as he thought proper. The 
reaſons on which this hypotheſis is founded, I ſhall ſubjoin at large 
at the end of The third part of King Henry VI. At preſent it is only 
neceſſary to apprize the reader of the method obſerved 1n the print- 
ing of theſe * All the lines printed in the uſual manner, are 
found in the original quarto plays (or at leaſt with ſuch minute va- 
riations as are not worth noticing); and thoſe, I conceive, Shak- 
ſpeare adopted as he found them. The lines to which inverted 
commas are prefixed, were, if my hypotheſis be well founded, 
retouched, and greatly improved by him; and thoſe with aſteriſks 
were his own original production; the embroidery with which he 
ornamented the coarſe ſtuff that had been awkwardly made up for 
the ſtage by ſome of his contemporaries. The ſpeeches which he 
new-modelled, he improved, ſometimes by amplification, and 
ſometimes by retrenchment, 

Theſe two pieces, I imagine, were produced in their preſent 
form in 1591, See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare”s 


plays, Vol. I. and the Diſſertation at the end of The third part of 


King Henry VI, Dr. Johnſon obſerves very juſtly, that theſe two 
parts were not written without a dependance on the firſt, Undoubt- 
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edly not; the old play of X. Henry YT. (or, as it is now called, 
The firſt part,) certainly had been exhibited before theſe were 


3 written in any form. But it does not follow from this conceſſion, 

3 either that The Contention 4 the two houſes, Fc. in two parts, was 

3 ; written by the author of the former play, or that Shakſpeare was 

AY the author of theſe two pieces as they originally appeared. 

Y Malo. 
B 2 


N . 


PERSONS repreſented. 


King Henry che Sixth : 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloſter, his uncle. 


Cardinal Beaufort, Biſbop of Wincheſter, great uncle 
to the king. 


Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York: 
Edward and Richard, his ſons. 
Duke of Somerſet, 
Duke of Suffolk, 
Duke of Buckingham, þ of the king's party. 
Lord Clifford, 
Young Clifford, his ſon. 
rl of Sali 
5 7 7 Warwick of the York faction. 
Lord Scales, Governour of the Tower. Lord Say. 
Sir Humphrey Stafford, and his brother. Sir John 
Stanley. 


A Sea-captain, Maſter, and Maſter's Mate, andWalter 
Whitmore. 


Two Gentlemen, priſoners with Suffolk. 
A Herald. Vaux. 
Hume and Southwell, 7wo prieſts. | 
Bolingbroke, a Conjurer. A ſpirit raiſed by him. } 
Thomas Horner, an Armourer. Peter, his man. 
Clerk of Chatham. Mayor of Saint Alban's. 
Simpcox, an Impoſtor. Two Murderers. 
Jack Cade, a Rebel: 
George, John, Dick, Smith, the Weaver, Michael, Cc. 
his followers. 
Alexander Iden, a Kentiſh Gentleman. 


Margaret, Queen to King Henry. | 
| Eleanor, Duche/s of Gloſter. | 


Margery Jourdain, a Witch. Wife to Simpcox. | 


Lords, Ladies, and Attendants; Petitioners, Aldermen, 


a Beadle, Sheriff, and Officers; Citizens, Prentices, 
Falconers, Guards, Soldiers, Meſſengers, Sc. 


SCENE, diſperſedly in varios parts of England. . 
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SECOND PART OF 
KING HENRY. VI. 


| ACT I SCENE I. 
London. A Room. of flate in the Palace. 


Flouriſb of trumpets : then hautboys. Enter, on one fide, 
King Henry, Duke of GLosTER, SALISBURY, 
Warwick, and Cardinal BeaurorT ; onthe other, 
Queen MARGARET, led in by SUFFOLK ; YORK, 
SOMERSET, BUCKINGHAM, and Otbers, followang. 


„ 


Sig As by your high? imperial majeſty 
Ih charge at my depart for France, | 
AgTprecurator to your excellence, N 


* 


5 your high &c.] Vide Halls Chronicle, fol. 66, year 
init. Por x. 
ent that this play begins where the former ends, and 
continues the ſeries of tranſactions of which it preſuppoſes the firſt 
part already known. This is a ſufficient proof that the ſecond and 
Pied parts were not written without dependance on the firſt, though 
they were printed as containing a complete period of 2 — | 
OH NSON. 
3 As procurator to your excellente, &c.] So, in Holinſhed, p. 625 : 
The marqueſſe of Suffolk, as procurator to king Henrie, eſpouſed 
the ſaid ladie in the church of Saint Martins, At the which mar- 
riage were preſent the father and mother of the bride; the French 
king himſelf that was uncle to the huſband, and the French queen 
alſo that was aunt to the wife, There were alſo the dukes of Or- 
leance, of Calabre, of Alanſon, and of Britaine, ſeaven earles, 
twelve barons, twenty biſhops,” &c. STEEVENS, 


This paſſage Holinſhed tranſcribed verbatim from Hall. 
Maron. 
B 3 
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To marry princeſs Margaret for your grace ; 

So, in the famous ancient city, Tours, — 

In preſence of the kings of France and Sicil, 

The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, and 
Alencon, 

Seven earls, twelve barons, and twenty reverend 
biſhops, — 

I have perform'd my taſk, and was eſpous'd : 

And humbly now upon my bended knee, 

In ſight of England and her lordly peers, 

Deliver up my title in the queen 

To your moſtgracious hands, that are * the ſubſtance 

Of that great ſhadow I did repreſent ; 

The happieſt gift that ever marqueſs gave, 

The faireſt queen that ever king receiv'd. 


K. Hex. Suffolk, ariſe. Welcome, queen Mar- 
garet : 

I can expreſs no kinder ſign of love, 
Than this kind kiſs. —O Lord, that lends me life, 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulneſs ! K 
For thou haſt given me, in this beauteous face, 
A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 
* If ſympathy of love unite our thoughts. 


* &. Max. Great king of England, and my gra- 
cious lord; f 
The mutual conference * that my mind hath had 
© By day, by night; waking, and in my dreams; 
In courtly company, or at my beads, — 
With you mine alder-liefeſt ſovereign,” 


4 that are ] i. e. to the gracious hands of you, my 
n who are, &c. In the old play the line ſtands: 
nto your gracious excellence that are &c. MALOxNR. 


] I am the bolder to addreſs you, 


S The mutual conference 


having already familiarized you to my imagination, Joxns0N. 
6 mine alder- liefeſt ſovereign, | Alder-lieveft is an old Engliſh 
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Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
© With ruder terms; ſuch as my wit affords, 
© And over-joy of heart doth miniſter. 


© K. Hen. Her fight did raviſh : but her grace 
in ſpeech, 
© Her words y-clad with wiſdom's majeſty, 
Makes me, from wondering, fall to weeping joys ; * 


word given to him to whom the ſpeaker is ſupremely attached : 
lieveſt * ſuperlative of the comparative Ivar, rather, from 
lief. So, Hall in his Chronicle, Henry VI. folio 12. Ryght 


hyghe and * prince, and my ryght noble, and, after one, 
leveſt lord. Ak BURTON. 


Alder-liefeft is a corruption of the German word alder-liebfte, be- 
loved above all things, — of all. 
The word is uſed by Chaucer; and is put by Marſton into the 
mouth of his Dutch courteſan: 
«« O mine alder-lizfeft love. 
Again: 
* pretty ſweetheart of mine aIder-licſa affection.“ 
Again, in Gaſcoigne : 
6 and to mine alder-lieveft lord I muſt indite.“ 
See Tyrwhitt's 8 to Chaucer. Lewe or lee, Sax. dear; 
Alder or Aller, gen. ca. pl. of all. SrEEVEXs. 


7 Makes me, from wondering, fall to weeping joys ;] This wer 
ing joy, of which there is no trace in the wor 1 AL Shakfperre 
was extremely fond of; having introduced it in Much ado about 
nothing, K. Richard IT. Macbeth, and King Lear. This and the 

receding ſpeech ſtand thus in the original play in quarto. I tran- 
feribe them that the reader may be the better able to judge concern- 
ing my hypotheſis; and ſhall quote a few other paſſages for the 
ſame purpoſe. To exhibit all the ſpeeches that Shakſpeare has 
akeeed, would be almoſt to print the two plays twice : 

Nueen, The exceſſive love I bear unto your grace, 

Forbids me to be laviſh of my tongue, 

Leſt I ſhould ſpeake more than beſeems a woman. 
Let this ſuffice ; my bliſs is in your liking ; 

And nothing can make poor Margaret miſerable 
Unleſs the — of mightie England's king. 

Fr. King. Her lookes did wound, but now her ſpeech doth 
Lovely queen Margaret, fit down by my fide ; [ pierce, 
And uncle Gloſter, and you lordly peeres, 

With one voice welcome my beloved Queene. MaLoxe, 
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Such is the fulneſs of my heart's content.— 
Lords, with one cheerful voice welcome my love. 
AI. Long live queen Margaret, England's hap- 


pineſs 
9. Max. We thank you all. [ Flourifh. 
Sur. My lord protector, ſo it pleafe your grace, 
Here are the articles of contracted peace, 


Between our ſovereign and the French king Charles, 
For eighteen months concluded by conſent. 


Go. [reads.] Imprimis, It is agreed between the 
French king, Charles, and William de la Poole, mar- 
queſs of Suffolk, ambaſſador for Henry king of England, 
that the ſaid Henry ſhall eſpouſe the lady Margaret, 
daughter unto Reignier king of Naples, Sicilia, and 
Feruſalem ; and crown her queen of England, ere the 
thirtieth of May next enſuing. Item, — That the 
dutchy of Anjou and the county of Maine, fhall be 
releaſed and delivered to the king her father — 


K. Hen. Uncle, how now? 


GLo. Pardon me, gracious lord ; 
Some ſudden qualm hath ſtruck me at the heart, 


And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 
K. Hen. Uncle of Wincheſter, I pray, read on. 


Win. Item, — It is further agreed between them, — 
that the duchies of Anjou and Maine ſhall be releaſed 


and the county of Maine,] So the chronicles ; yet when 
the Cardinal afterwards reads this article, he ſays,—** It is further 
agreed—that the duchies of Anjoy and Maine ſhall be releaſed and 
delivered v , &c. But the words in the inſtrument could not 
thus vary, whilſt it was paſſing from the hands of the duke to thoſe 


of the Cardinal, For the inaccuracy Shakſpeare muſt anſwer, the 
author of the original play not having been guilty of it. This kind 
of inaccuracy is, 1 believe, peculiar to our poet; for I have never 
met with any thing ſimilar in any other writer. He has again fallen 


into the ſame impropriety in Al's Well that Ends Well. 
MALONE. 
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KING HENRY VI. " 


and delivered over to the king her father ; and ſhe ſent 
over of the king of England's own proper coſt and 
charges, without having dowry. 
K. Hen. They pleaſe us well. —Lord marqueſs, 
kneel down ; 
We here create thee the firſt duke of Suffolk, 
And girt thee with the ſword. — 
Couſin of York, we here diſcharge your grace 
From being regent in the parts of France, 
Till term of eighteen months be full expir'd.— 
Thanks, uncle Wincheſter, Gloſter, York, and 
Buckingham, 
Somerſet, Saliſbury, and Warwick ; 
We thank you all for this great favour done, 
In entertainment to my princely queen. 
Come, let us in; and with all ſpeed provide 
To ſee her coronation be perform'd. 
[ Exeunt King, Queen, and SUFFOLK. 


Go. Brave peers of England, pillars of the ſtate, 
* To you duke Humphrey muſt unload his grief, 
* Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 
* What! did my brother Henry ſpend his youth, 
His yalour, coin, and people, in the wars? 
Did he ſo often lodge in open field, 
© In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 
* To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 
* And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 
* To keep by policy what Henry got ? 
Have you yourſelves, Somerſet, Buckingham, 
Brave York, Saliſbury, and victorious Warwick, 
© Receiv'd deep ſcars in France and Normandy ? 
* Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myſelf, 
© With all the learned council of the realm, 
* Study'd ſo long, ſat in the council-houſe, 
Early and late, debating to and fro 
* How France and Frenchmen might be kept inawe ? 


10 SECOND PART OF 


* And hath his highneſs in his infancy 

© Been crown'd? in Paris, in deſpite of foes ; 4 
* And ſhall theſe labours, and theſe honours, die? a 
Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's vigilance, 
© Your deeds of war, and all our counſel, die? 

O peers of England, ſhameful is this league! 2 
Fatal this marriage! cancelling your fame; 3 
* Blotting your names from books of memory ; 
Razing the characters of your renown; 

* Defacing monuments of conquer'd France; 

© Undoing all, as all had never been! 


(Ak. Nephew, what means this paſſionate diſ- 
courle ? | 1 
* This peroration with ſuch circumſtance ? * - 
For France, 'tis ours; and we will keep it ſtill. 


* Gro. Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can; J 
But now it is impoſſible we ſhould : I 
Suffolk, the new-made Duke that rules the roaſt, ; 
* Hath given the duchies of Anjou and Maine 
* Unto the poor king Reignier, whoſe large ſtyle 
* Agrees not with the leanneſs of his purſe.* 

AL. Now, by the death of him that died for 

all, 
*Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy :— 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant ſon ? 


Ak. For grief that they are paſt recovery: 
© For, were there hope to conquer them again, 


9 Been crown'd—| The word Been was ſupplied by Mr. Stee- 
vens. MalLoxx. 


2 This peroration with ſuch circumſtance *| This ſpeech crowded 


with ſo many inſtances of aggravation, Jon ns0N, 
3 whoſe large flyle 
Agrees not with the leanneſs of his purſe. ] So Holinſhed *« King 
Reigner bir father, for all his long file, had too ſhort a purſe to 
fend his daughter honourably to the king hir ſpowſe. MaLone. 
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5 KING HENRY VI. 11 
I My ſword ſhould ſhed hot blood, mine eyes no 
rears. 


Anjou and Maine! myſelf did win them both; 
© Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer: 
And are the cities,“ that I got with wounds, 


© Deliver'd up again with peaceful words ? 
Mort Dieu 


* Yoxrx. For Suffolk's duke - may he be ſuffocate, 
* That dims the honour of this warlike iſle! 
* France ſhould have torn and rent my very heart, 
* Before I would have yielded to this league. 
© I never read but England's kings have had 
* Large ſums of gold, and dowries, with their wives : 
g Aud our kin Hwy gives away his own, 
* To match with her that brings no vantages. 


* Gro. A proper jeſt, and never heard before, 
* That Suffolk ſhould demand a whole fifteenth, 
For coſts and charges in tranſporting her! 
* She ſhould have ſtaid in France, and ſtarv'd in 
France, 
* Before— 


AE. My lord of Gloſter, now you grow too hot ; 
* It was the pleaſure of my lord the king. 


* GLo. My lord of Wincheſter, Ik now your mind; 
©*Tis not my ſpeeches that you do miſlike, 
But 'tis my preſence that doth trouble you. 
* Rancour will out: Proud prelate, in thy fac e 
© I ſee thy fury: if I longer ſtay, 


4 And are the cities, &c.] The indignation of Warwick is na- 
tural, and I wiſh it had been better expreſſed; there is a kind of 
jingle intended in wounds and words. * NSON. 

In the old play the jingle is more ſtriking. And muſt that 
then which we won with our /avords, be given away with wordt? 


Malo. 
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We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings.— 
Lordings, farewel; and ſay, when I am gone, 
I propheſy'd—France will be loſt ere long. [ Exif. 


CaR. So, there goes our protector in a rage. 
Tis known to you, he is mine enemy: 
* Nay, more, an enemy unto you all; 
* And no great friend, I fear me, to the king. 
* Conſider, lords, —he is the next of blood, 
* And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown ; 
* Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, 
And all the wealthy kingdoms of the weſt," 
* There's reaſon he ſhould be diſpleas'd at it. 
* Look to it, lords ; let not his ſmoothing words 
* Bewitch your hearts ; be wiſe, and circumſpect. 
* What though the common people favour him, 
Calling him Humpbrey, the good duke of Gloſter ; 
Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voice— 


s ——— bickerings.] To bicker is to ſtirmiyb, In the ancient me- 
trical romance of Guy E. of Warwick, bl. I. no date, the heroes 
conſult whether they ſhould bicker on the walls, or deſcend to battle 
on the plain. Again, in the genuine ballad of Chevy Chace : 

«« Bomen bickarte upon the bent 

« With their browd aras cleare.” 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbjon, Song IX: 

« From bickering with his folk to keep us Britains back.“ 
Again, in The Spaniſh Maſquerade, by Greene, 1589: 

6s ſundry times bickered with our men, and gave them the 
foyle.” Again, in Holinſhed, p. 537: * At another bickering 
alſo it chanced that the Engliſhmen had the upper hand.” Again, 
p. 572: At firſt there was a ſharp bickering betwixt them, but in 
the end victorie remained with the Engliſhmen,” Levi pugna 
congredior is the expreſſion by which Barrett in his Alvearie, or 
Quadruple Did. 1580, explains the verb to bicker. 'STEEvens, 


6 And all the wealthy kingdoms of the eweft,] Certainly Shakſpeare 
wrote—eaſt, WARBURTON, 


There are wealthy kingdoms in the weſt as well as in the ea, 


and the weſtern kingdoms were more likely to be in the thought of 
the ſpeaker, Jon Ns0N. | 
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KING HENRY VI. 13 


© Teſu maintain your royal excellence ! 
« With—God preſerve the good duke Humphrey ! 
I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloſs, 
He will be found a dangerous protector. 
Buck. Why ſhould he then protect our ſove- 
reign, 
He being of age to govern of himſelf? — 
* Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 
And all together,—with the duke of Suffolk, — 
We'll quickly hoiſe duke Humphrey from his ſeat. 


* Cas. This weighty buſineſs will not brook de- 


ay; 
I'll to the duke of Suffolk preſently. [ Exit. 


* Som. Couſin of Buckingham, though Hum- 
phrey's pride, 
And greatneſs of his place be grief to us, 
« Yet let us watch the haughty cardinal ; 
His inſolence is more intolerable 
Than all the princes in the land beſide; 
If Gloſter be diſplac'd, he'll be protector. 


Bucx. Or thou, or I, Somerſet, will be protector, 

* Deſpight duke Humphrey, or the cardinal. 
[ Exeunt BUCKINGHAM and SOMERSET. 

SAL. Pride went before, ambition follows him. 
* While theſe do labour for their own preferment, 
* Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 
I never ſaw but Humphrey duke of Gloſter 
Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 
Oft have I ſeen the haughty cardinal— 
More like a ſoldier, than a man o'the church, 
As ſtout, and proud, as he were lord of all, — 
« Swear like a ruffian, and demean himſelf 
© Unlike the ruler of a common-weal.— 
Warwick my ſon, the comfort of my age 
Thy deeds, thy plainneſs, and thy houſe-keeping, 
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* Hath won the greateſt favour of the commons, 
* Excepting none but good duke Humphrey.— 
And, brother Vork, thy acts in Ireland, 
In bringing them to civil diſcipline | | 
* Thy late exploits done in the heart of France, 
When thou wert regent for our fovereign, 
* Have made thee fear'd, and honour'd, of the peo- 
le :— | 
* Join we 8344485 for the publick good ; f 
In what we can, to bridle and ſuppreſs . 
* The pride of Suffolk, and the cardinal, + 
* With Somerſet's and Buckingham's ambition ; 
* And, as we may, cheriſh duke Humphrey's deeds, 
© While they do tend the profit of the land.? 
_ * Vs. So God help Warwick, as he loves the 
land, | 


* And common profit of his country! 
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1 And, brother York,] Richard Plantagenet Duke of Vork, 
married Cicely, the daughter of Ralf Nevil, Earl of Weftmoreland. 
Richard Nevil, Earl of 


Saliſbury, was ſon to the "Earl of Weſt- 
moreland by a ſecond wife. He married Alice, the only daughter 
of Thomas Montacute, Earl of Saliſbury, who was Killed at the 
fiege of Orleans [See this play, Part I. Act I. fe. iii.]; and in 
conſequence of that alliance obtained the title of Saliſbury in 1428. 
His eldeſt ſon Richard, having married the ſiſter and heir of Henry 
Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, was created Earl of W in 
1449. MaLont. En 

5 


* 


to civil diſcipline ;] This is an anachroniſm. The preſent 
ſcene is in 1445, but Richard Duke of York was not viceroy of 
Ireland till 1449. MaLone. F 

9 


clearly 70 
"tend be 


the profit of abe land.] I think we might read, more 
profit of the land i. e. to profit themſelves by it ; unleſs 
written for attend, as in King Richard II: 
They tend the crowne, yet fill ien me they ſtay.” 

>. - — - STEEVENS. 
; Perhaps tend has here the ſame meaning a tender in a ſubſequent 
cene : FT 

I render ſo the ſafety of my 3 


5 3 * 
Or it may have been put for imend; while they have the adyantage 
of the commonwealth as their objet. | 
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KING HENRY VL 15 
* Yorx. And ſo ſays York, for he hath greateſt 


cauſe. 


SA. Then let's make haſte away, and look unto 
the main.* h 


I. Unto the main! O father, Maine is loſt; 
That Maine, which by main force Warwick did 
win, 
And would have kept, ſo long as breath did laſt : 
Main chance, father,you meant ; but I meant Maine; 
Which I will win from France, or elſe be ſlain. 
[ Exeunt WARWICK and SALISBURY. 


York, Anjou and Maine are given to the French; 
Paris is loſt; the ſtate of Normandy | 
* Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone: 
* Suffolk concluded on the articles ; 
* The peers agreed; and Henry was well pleas'd, 
* Tochange two dukedoms for a duke's fair daugh- 
ter. 
* I cannot blame them all; What is't to them? 
* 'Tis thine they give away, and not their own. 
* Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their 


illage, 
* And — friends, and give to courtezans, 
* Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone: 
* While as the filly owner of the goods 
* Weeps over them, and wrings his hapleſs hands, 


2 Then let's &c.) The quarto—without ſuch redundancy— 
Come, ſonnes, away, and looke unto the maine, ST EEVIXS. 
3 on a tickle point,] Tickle is very wg Fog uſed for tick/56 
by poets contemporary with Shakſpeare. So, Heywood in his 
Epigrams on Proverbs, 1 562: 
« Time is tickel, we may matche time in this, 
For be even as zickell as time is.” 
Again, in Jeronymo, 1605: 
* Now ſtands our fortune on a fictle point.“ 
Again, in Soliman and Perſeda, 1 599: 
*« The reſt by turning of my zick/e wheel.” Srzzvxxs. 
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* And ſhakes his head, and trembling ſtands aloof, 

* While all is ſhar'd, and all is borne away ; 

* Ready to ſtarve, and dare not touch his own. 

* So York muſt fit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 

* While his own lands are bargain'd for, and ſold. 

* Methinks, the realms of England, France, and 1 
Ireland, 9 

* Bear that proportion to my fleſh and blood, = | 

* As did the fatal brand Althea burn'd, 6. 

* Unto the prince's heart of Calydon.* 

Anjou and Maine, both given unto the French! 

Cold news for me; for I had hope of France, 

Even as I have of fertile England's ſoil. 

A day will come, when York ſhall claim his own ; 

And therefore I will take the Nevils' parts, 

And makea ſhow of love to proud duke Humphrey, 

And, when I fpy advantage, claim the crown, 

For that's the golden mark I ſeek to hit : 3 

Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, 9 

Nor hold the ſcepter in his childiſh fiſt, 

Nor wear the diadem upon his head, 

Whoſe church-like humaurs fit not for a crown. 

Then, York, be ſtill a while, till time do ſerve: 

Watch thou, and wake, when others be aſleep, 

To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate; 

Till Henry, ſurfeiting in joys of love, 

With his new bride, ind England's dear-bought þ 
queen, ' 

And Humphrey with the peers be fall'n at jars: 

Then will I raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, 

With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum'd; 

And in my ſtandard bear the arms of York, 

To grapple with the houſe of Lancaſter ; 


3 


the prince s heart of Calydon.] Meleager. STE EVvIX«s. 


According to the fable, Meleager's life was to continue only ſo 
long as a certain firebrand ſhould laſt, His mother Althea having 
thrown it into the fire, he expired in great torments. MaLoNnEe. 


wo 
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And, force perforce, I'll make him yield the crown, 
Whoſe bookiſh rule hath pull'd fair England down. 
[ Exit. 


SCENS IL 
The ſame. A Room in the duke of Gloſter's houſe. 


Enter GLosTtR and the Ducheſs. 


Doch. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd 

corn, 

Hanging the head at Ceres“ plenteous load? 

* Why doth the great duke Humphrey Knit his 
brows, 

* As frowning at the favours of the world? 

* Why are thine eyes fix'd to the ſullen earth, 

* Gazing on that which ſeems to dim thy ſight ? 

What ſfee'ſt thou there? king Henry's diadem, 

* Enchas'd with all the honours of the world ? 

* If fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 

* Until thy head be circled with the ſame. 

Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold: 

What, 1s't too ſhort? I'll lengthen it with mine: 

And, having both together heav'd it up, 

* We'll both together lift our heads to heaven; 

* And never more abaſe our ſight ſo low, 

* As to vouchſafe one glance unto the ground. 

o. O Nell, ſweet Nell, if thou doſt love thy 

lord, 

© Baniſh the canker of ambitious thoughts: 

And may that thought, when I imagine ill 


© Againſt my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 


* Be my laſt breathing in this mortal world ! 


My troublous dream this night doth make me ſad. 


VI. X. 2 
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Docu. What dream'd my lord? tell me, and 
PII requite it 
© With ſweet rehearſal of my morning's dream. 


Go. Methought, this ſtaff, mine office- badge 

In court, 

Was broke in twain ; by whom, I have forgot, 

«© But, as I think, it was by the cardinal ; 

And on the pieces of the broken wand 

Were plac'd the heads of Edmond duke of Somer- 
ſet, 

And William de la Poole firſt duke of Suffolk. 


© This was my dream; what it doth bode, God 
knows. 


* Ducn. Tut, this was nothing but an argument, 
That he, that breaks a ſtick of Gloſter's grove, 
* Shall loſe his head for his preſumption. 
But liſt to me, my Humphrey, my ſweet duke: 
Methought, I ſat in ſeat of majeſty, 
In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter, 
And in that chair where kings and queens are 

crown'd ; 

Where Henry, and dame Margaret, kneel d to me, 
* And on my head did ſet the diadem. 


o. Nay, Eleanor, then muſt I chide outright : 
* Preſumptuous dame, ill-nurtur'd Eleanor ! + 
Art thou not ſecond woman in the realm ; 
And the protector's wife, belov'd of him? > 
* Haſt thou not worldly pleaſure at command, 
Above the reach or compaſs of thy thought? 
And wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, 
* To tumble down thy huſband, and thyſelf, 


4 


ill-nurtur'd Eleanor /] IIl. nurtur' d, is ill-educated, So, 


in Venus aud Adoni: : 


« Were I hard-favour'd, foul, or wrinkled-old, 
«. [[/-zurtur'd, crooked, churliſh, harſh in voice.“ 
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KING HENRY VI. 


* From top of honour to diſgrace's feet ? 
Away from me, and let me hear no more. 
Doch. What, what, my lord! are you ſo cho- 
lerick 
With Eleanor, for telling but her dream? 


Next time, I'll keep my dreams unto myſelf, 
And not be check'd. 


Go. Nay, be not angry, I am pleas'd again.“ 


19 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mess. My lord protector, *tis his highneſs' 
pleaſure, 


© You do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans, 
© Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk.“ 


GLo. I go.—Come, Nell, thou wilt ride with us? 


Duck. Yes, my good lord, I'll follow preſently. 
[ Exeunt GLOSTER and Meſſenger, 


s Nay, be not angry, &c.] Inſtead of this line, we have theſe 
two in the old play : 
« Nay, Nell, I'll give no credit to a dream; 
% But I would have thee to think on no ſuch things.” 
ALONE, 
6 Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk.) Whereas is the 
ſame as where ; and ſeems to be brought into uſe only on account 
of its being a diſſyllable. So, in The Tryal of Treaſure, 1567: 
f 60 TPP = is _— I muſt needes be.” 
in, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1 594 : 
— That I ſhould paſs e Ofayia fande 
To view my miſery, &c. 
Again, in Marius and Sylla, 1 594: 
*© But fee whereas Lucretius is return'd. 
« Welcome, brave Roman!“ 
The word is ſeveral times uſed in this piece, as well as in ſome 
others; and always with the ſame ſenſe. 
Again, in the 51ſt ſonnet of Lord Sterline, 1604 : 
I dream'd the nymph, that o'er my fancy reigns, 
Came to a part whereas I paus'd alone: STEEVENS. 


C4 
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Follow I muſt, I cannot go before, 

* While Gloſter bears this baſe and humble mind. 

Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

* I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling-blocks, 

* And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks: 

* And, being a woman, I will not be ſlack 

* To play my part in fortune's pageant. 

Where are you there? Sir John!“ nay, fear not, 
man, 

We are alone; here's none but thee, and I. 


Enter Hume. 


Hume. Jeſu preſerve your royal majeſty ! 


Doch. What ſay'ſt thou, majeſty! I am but 
grace. 
Hume. But, by the grace of God, and Hume's 
advice, 
© Your grace's title ſhall be multiply'd. 
Ducn. What ſay'ſt thou, man? haſt thou as yet 
conferr'd = 
With Margery Jourdain, the cunning witch; 
And Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer? 
And will they undertake to do me good ? 
© Hume. This they have promiſed, - to ſhow your 
highneſs 
A ſpirit rais'd from depth of under ground, 
That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 
* As by your grace ſhall be propounded him. 


* Ducn. It is enough;* Ill think upon the 
_ queſtions : 


* 
4 


uently beſtowed on the clergy. 
indſor, Vol. III. p. 303, n. 2. 
STEEVENS. 
Puch. 1: i exough; &c.] This ſpeech ſtands thus in the old 
quarto: 


— Sir Fehn!] A title _ 
See notes on T he Merry Wiwes of 
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« When from ſaint Albans we do make return, 
We'll ſee theſe things effected to the full. 
Here, Hume, take this reward; make merry, man, 
With thy confederates in this weighty cauſe. 

[ Exit Ducheſs, 


Horz. Hume muſt make merry with the 
ducheſs' gold; 

Marry, and ſhall. But, how now, Sir John Hume? 
« Seal up your lips, and give no words but—mum ! 
The buſineſs aſketh filent ſecrecy, 
Dame Eleanor gives gold, to bring the witch: 
Gold cannot come amiſs, were ſhe a devil. 
© Yet have I gold, flies from another coaſt : 
* I dare not ſay, from the rich cardinal, 
* And from the great and new-made duke of Suffolk; 
© Yet I do find it ſo: for, to be plain, 
* They, knowing dame Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
Have hired me to undermine the ducheſs, 
And buz theſe conjurations in her brain. 
* They ſay, A crafty knave does need no broker;“ 
* Yet am I Suffolk and the cardinal's broker. 


«© Elean. Thanks, good fir John, 
Some two days hence, I gueſs, will fit our time; 
„Then ſee that they be here, 
For now the king is riding to St. Albans, 
And all the dukes and — along with him. 
«© When they be gone, then ſafely may they come, 
* And on the backſide of mine orchard here 
«© There caſt their ſpells in filence of the night, 
«« And fo reſolve us of the thing we wiſh : 
„ Till when, drink that for my ſake, and ſo farewell.“ 
STEEVENS. 
Here we have a ſpeech of ten lines, with different verſiſication, 
and different circumſtances, from thoſe of the fre which are found 
in the folio, What imperfect tranſcript (for ſuch the quarto has 
been called) ever produced ſuch a variation? MaLane. 


A crafty knave does need no broker; This is a proyerbial 
ſentence, See Ray's Collection. STEEVENS, 
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* Hume, if you take not heed, you ſhall go near 
* To call them both—a pair of crafty knaves. 


Well, ſo it ſtands: And thus, I fear, at laſt, 


* Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs* wreck ; 
* And her attainture will be Humphrey's fall : 
Sort how it will,“ I ſhall have gold for all. [ Exit. 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter PETER, and Others, with Petitions. 


* 1. Per. My maſters, let's ſtand cloſe ; my lord 
© protector will come this way by and by, and then 
© we may deliver our ſupplications in the quill. 


2 Sort how it will, Let the iſſue be what it will. Jonnsox. 
See Vol. VI. p. 514, n. 6. 
'This whole "Lat is very different in the original play. Inſtead 
of the laſt couplet we find theſe lines : 
„But whiſt, Sir John; no more of that I crow, 
For fear you loſe your head, before you go.“ 
: Maloxx. 
3 in the quill.) In quill is Sir Thomas Hanmer's reading; 
the reſt have—iz the quill, Jon x80N, 
Perhaps our ſupplications in the quill, or in quill, means no more 
than our written or penn d ſupplications, We ſtill ſay, a drawing 
in chalk, for a drawing executed by the uſe of chalk. SrEEVENS. 


In the quill may mean, with great exactneſs and obſervance 
of form, or with the utmoſt punctilio of ceremony. The phraſe 
ſeems to be taken from part of the dreſs of our anceſtors, whoſe 
ruffs were quilled, While theſe were worn, it might be the vogue 


to ſay, ſuch a thing is in the guill, i. e. in the reigning mode of 
taſte. Tol LET. 


To this obſervation I may add, that after printing began, the 
ſimilar phraſe of a thing being is print was uſed to expreſs the ſame 
circumſtance of exactneſs. All this,“ (declares one of the quib- 
bling ſervants in The Two Gentlemen of Verona) I ſay in print, for 


in print I found it. STEEVENS, 
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© 2. Per. Marry, the lord protect him, for he's a 
good man! Jeſu bleſs him! 


Enter SUFFOLK, and Queen MARGARET. 


* 1. Pr. Here 'a comes, methinks, and the 
queen with him: I'Il be the firſt, ſure. 


© 2. Pr. Come back, fool; this is the duke of 
Suffolk, and not my lord protector. 


* Sur. How now, fellow? would'ſt any thing 
with me? 

© 1. Pxr. I pray, my lord, pardon me! I took ye 
for my lord protector. | 


* ©. Max. [reading the ſuperſcription.] To my 
© lord protector] are your ſupplications to his lord- 
* ſhip? Let me ſee them: What is thine ? 

© 1. Pr. Mine is, an't pleaſe your grace, againſt 
John Goodman, my lord cardinal's man, for keep- 
ing my houſe, and lands, and wife and all; from 
me. 


Sor. Thy wife too ? that is ſome wrong, indeed. — 
What's your's?— What's here! [reads. | Againſt the 
duke of Suffolk, for encloſing the commons of Melford.— 
How now, ſir knave ? 


2. Per. Alas, fir, I am but a poor petitioner of 
our whole townſhip. 


In quill may be ſuppoſed to have been a phraſe formerly in. uſe, 
and the ſame with bo French er guille, which is ſaid of a man, 
when he ſtands upright upon his feet without ftirring from the 
place. The proper Paſs of quille in French is a nine-pin, and, 
in ſome parts of England, nine-pins are till called cay/s, which 
word is uſed in the ſtatute 33 Henry VIII. c. 9. Quelle in the 
old Britiſh language alſo ſignifies any piece of wood ſet upright. 

: HAWKINS, 

C 4 
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PETER. [ preſenting his petition. ] Againſt my maſ- 
ter, Thomas Horner, for ſaying, That the duke of 
York was rightful heir to the crown. 


-J Mar. What ſay'ſt thou? Did the duke of 
« York ſay, he was rightful heir to the crown? 


* Ptxrer. That my maſter was!! No, forſooth : 
my maſter ſaid, That he was; and that the king 
* was an uſurper. 


Sor. Who is there? [Enter Servants. Take 
this fellow in, and ſend for his maſter with a pur- 
ſuivant preſently :—we'll hear more of your matter 
before the king. [| Exeunt Servants, with PETER. 


* 2. Mir. And as for you, that love to be pro- 
tected 


© Under the wings of our protector's grace, 
«* Begin your ſuits anew, and ſue to him. 


[ ears the petitions, 
* Away, baſe cullions !—Suffolk, let them go. 


HAI. Come, let's be gone. | Exeunt Petitioners. 
* 9. Mar. My lord of Suffolk, ſay, is this the 


guiſe, 
* Is this the faſhion in the court of England ? 


5 That my maſter was *] The old copy—that my miſtreſs was 
The preſent emendation was ſupplied by Mr, Tyrwhitt, and has 
the concurrence of Mr. M. Maſon. STEEVENS. 


The folio reads That my miſtreſs was; which has heen followed 
in all ſubſequent editions. But the context ſhows clearly that it 
was a miſprint for maſter, Peter ſuppoſes that the queen had aſked, 
whether the duke of York had ſaid that his maſter (for ſo he under- 
ſtands the pronoun he in her ſpeech) was rightful heir to the crown. 
„That my maſter was heir to the crown! (he replies.) No, the 
reverſe is the caſe, My maſter ſaid, that the duke of York was 
heir to the crown.” In The Taming of the Shrew, miſtreſs and 
maſter are frequently confounded. 'The miſtake aroſe from theſe 
words being formerly abbreviated in Mſs; and an M. ſtood for 
either one or the other. See Vol, VI. p. 425, n. 9. Malone, 
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* Is this the government of Britain's iſle, 

* And this the royalty of Albion's king ? 

* What, ſhall king Henry be a pupil ſtill, 
* Under the ſurly Gloſter's governance ? 
Am I a queen in title and in ſtyle, 

And muſt be made a ſubject to a duke? 

I tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tours 
© Thou ran'ſt a tilt in honour of my love, 


And ſtol'ſt away the ladies“ hearts of France; 


« I thought, king Henry had reſembled thee, 

In courage, courtſhip, and proportion: 

«© But all his mind is bent to holineſs, 

* To number Ave-Maries on his beads: 

* His champions are - the prophets, and apoſtles; 
* His weapons, holy ſaws of ſacred writ; 

* His ſtudy is his tilt-yard, and his loves 

Are brazen images of canoniz'd ſaints. 

* I would, the college of the cardinals 

* Would chooſe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And ſet the triple crown upon his head; 

* That were a ſtate fit for his holineſs. 


Sur. Madam, be patient: as I was cauſe 
* Your highneſs came to England, ſo will I 
* In England work your grace's full content. 


* &. Mis. Beſide the haught protector, have we 
Beaufort, 
The imperious churchman; Somerſet, Bucking- 
ham, 
* And grumbling York : and not the leaſt of theſe, 
* But can do more in England than the king. 


* Sur. And he of theſe, than can do moſt of all, 
* Cannot do more in England than the Nevils : 
* Saliſbury, and Warwick, are no ſimple peers. 
. Mak. Not all theſe lords do vex me half fo 
much, 


As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. 


+ 0 4 Tio 7 2 
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* She ſweeps it through the court with troops of 


ladies, 


More like an empreſs, than duke Humphrey's 


wife : 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen: 
She bears a duke's revenues on her back, 
And in her heart ſhe ſcorns our poverty: 
Shall I not live to be aveng'd on her? 
* Contemptuous baſe-born callat as ſhe is, 
She vaunted *mongit her minions t'other day, 
The very train of her worſt wearing-gown 
Was better worth than all my father's lands, 
Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms * for his daughter. 


* Sur. Madam, myſelf havelim'd a buſh for her;“ 
* And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
* That ſhe will light to liſten to the lays, 
* And never mount to trouble you again. 
* So, let her reſt: And, madam, liſt to me; 
For I am bold to counſel you in this. 
* Although we fancy not the cardinal, 
* Yet muſt we join with him, and with the lords, 
* Till we have brought duke Humphrey in diſgrace. 
* As for the duke of York,—this late complaint ' 
Will make but little for his benefit: 


+ She bears a dube's revenues &c.| See King Henry VIII. Act J. 
ſc. i. Vol. XI. MaLone, 


5 


tnuo dul ed, ] The duchies of Anjou and Maine, 
which Henry ſurrendered to Regnier, on his marriage with Mar- 
garet. See ſc. 1. MaLoxx. 
6 lim'd a bu for her;] So, in Arden of Feverſham, 1 592: 
* Line your twigs to catch this weary bird.“ 
Again, in The Tragedy of Mariam, 1612: 
« A crimſon 5% that ever /imes the ſoul.” STEBZVERS. 
In the original play in quarto : 
„ have ſet lime-twigs that will entangle them.” MaLoxt. 
2. this late complaint —) That is, The complaint of Peter 
the armourer's man againſt his maſter, for ſaying that York was 


the rightful king, JounsoN, 
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* So, one by one, we'll weed them all at laſt, 
* And you yourſelf ſhall ſteer the happy helm. 


Enter King HENRY, YORK, and SOMERSET, conver /- 
ing with him; Duke and Ducheſs of GLosTeR, 
Cardinal BAU rox T, BUCKINGHAM, SALISBURY, 
and WARWICK. 


K. Hen. For my part, noble lords, I care not 
which; 
Or Somerſet, or York, all's one to me. 


York. If York have ill demean'd himſelf in 
France, 
Then let him be denay'dꝰ the regentſhip. 


Sou. If Somerſet be unworthy of the place, 
Let York be regent, I will yield to him. 


War. Whether your grace be worthy, yea, or no, 
Diſpute not that; York is the worthier. 


Car. Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters ſpeak. 
War. The cardinal's not my better in the field. 


Buck. All in this preſence are thy betters, War- 
wick. 


War. Warwick may live to be the beſt of all. 


FL. Peace, ſon:; — and ſhow ſome reaſon, 
Buckingham, 


Why Somerſet ſhould be preferr'd in this. 


* &. Mas. Becauſe the king, forſooth, will have 
it ſo. | 


* Gro. Madam, the king is old enough himſelf 
JTo give his cenſure :? theſe are no women's matters. 


8 be denay'd 


] Thus the old copy. I have noted the 


word only to obſerve, that denay is frequently uſed inſtead of 
deny, among the old writers. STEEVENS. 


his cenſure 1 Through all theſe plays cenſure is uſed in 
mply for judgement or opinion. JoHNns0N, 


9 
an indifferent ſenſe, 


———— — A 
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9. Mk. If he be old enough, what needs your 


grace 
© To be protector of his excellence ? 


* Gro. Madam, I am protector of the realm ; 
And, at his pleaſure, will reſign my place. 


* Sur. Reſign it then, and leave thine inſolence. 
Since thou wert king, (as who is king, but thou?) 
© The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck : 

* The Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the ſeas ; 
* And all the peers and nobles of the realm 
Have been as bondmen to thy ſovereignty. 


(AR. The commons haſt thou rack'd; the 
clergy's bags 
* Arc lank and lean with thy extortions. 


* Som, Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's 


attire, 
* Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. 


„Buck. Thy cruelty in execution, 
Upon offenders, hath exceeded law, 
* And left thee to the mercy of the law. 


* ©. MAR. Thy fale of offices, and towns in 
France,— 
If they were known, as the fuſpect is great, — 
* Would make thee quickly hop without thy head. 
[Exit GLosTER. The Queen drops her fan. 
Give me my fan: What, minion! can you not? 
[gives the Ducheſs a box an the ear, 


So, in King Richard III. 
% To give your cegſures in this weighty buſineſs.” 
In other plays I have adduced repeated inſtances to ſhow the word 
was thus uſed by all contemporary writers. STEEVENS, 


2 Give me my fan:] In the original play the queen drops not a 
Fan, but a glove : 
Give me my glove; why minion, can you not ſee?” 
MaLoxNse. 
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] cry you mercy, madam; Was it you? 


© Ducn. Was't I? yea, I it was, proud French- 
woman : 


* Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I'd ſet my ten commandments in your face. 


K. Hex. Sweet aunt, be quiet; 'twas againſt her 
will. 


Duch. Againſt her will! Good king, look 
to't in time; 
* She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby: 
Though in this place moſt maſter wear no breeches, 
She ſhall not ſtrike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. 


[ Exit Ducheſs.“ 

Buck. Lord cardinal, I will follow Eleanor, 

* And liſten after Humphrey, how he proceeds : 
She's tickled now ; her fume can need no ſpurs, 


3 Pd ſet my ten commandments ix your face.] So, in The Play 
of the Four P's, 1569: 

% Now ten times I beſeech him that hie fits, 

% Thy wifes x com. may ſerche thy five wits.” 
Again, in Sale Emperor of the Turks, 1594: 


«« I would ſet a tap abroach, and not live in fear of my wife's 
ten commandments.” 


Again, in Wyftaward Hoe, 1607 : 
% —your harpy has /et his ten commandments on my back.“ 
STEEVENS, 


Exit Ducheſs.) The quarto adds, after the exit of Eleanor, 
the 2 


& King. Believe me, my love, thou wert much to blame. 
«« would not for a thouſand pounds of gold, 
« My noble uncle had been here in place. 
1% But ſee, where he comes! I am glad he met her not.” 


STEEVENS. 
5 She's tickled now;] Tickled is here uſed as a triſyllable. The 
editor of the ſecond folio, not perceiving this, reads her fume 


can need no ſpurs; in which he has been followed by all the ſub- 
ſequent editors. MaLone. 


Were Mr. Malone's ſuppoſition adopted, the verſe would {till halt 
moſt lamentably, I am therefore content with the emendation of 
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* She'll gallop faſt enough © to her deſtruction. 


[ Exit BuckINGHAM. 


Re-enter GLOSTER, 


* Gro. Now, lords, my choler being over-blown 
* With walking once about the quadrangle, 
* I come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 
* As for your ſpiteful falſe objections, 
* Prove them, and I lie open to the law : 
* But God in mercy ſo deal with my ſoul, 
* As I in duty love my king and country! 
* But, to the matter that we have in hand. 
* I ſay, my ſovereign, York is meeteſt man 
* To be your regent in the realm of France. 


* Sur. Before we make election, give me leave 
« To ſhow ſome reaſon, of no little force, 
That York is moſt unmeet of any man. 


* Yorx. [ll tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet. 
« Firſt, for I cannot flatter thee in pride: 
Next, if I be appointed for the place, 
* My lord of Somerſet will keep me here, 
* Without diſcharge, money, or furniture, 
* Till France be won into the Dauphin's hands. 
* Laſt time, I danc'd attendance on his will, 
* Till Paris was beſieg'd, famiſh'd, and loſt. 


VAR. That I can witneſs; and a fouler fact 
Did never traitor in the land commit. 


Sus. Peace, head-ſtrong Warwick! 


Ak. Image of pride, why ſhould I hold my 
peace ? | 


the ſecond folio, a book to which we are all indebted for reſtora- 


tions of our author's metre, I am unwilling to publiſh what no ear, 
accuſtomed to harmony, can endure, STEEVENS. 


6 faſt enough ] The folio reads—farre enough. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. Malone, 


7 
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Enter Servants of SUFFOLK, bringing in HORNER and 
ETER. 


Fo. Becauſe here is a man accus'd of treaſon: 
Pray God, the duke of York excuſe himſelf! 


* York. Doth any one accuſe York for a traitor ? 


* K. Hex. What mean'ſt thou, Suffolk? tell me: 
What are theſe ? 


Su. Pleaſe ir your majeſty, this is the man 
That doth accuſe his maſter of high treaſon : 
His words were theſe ;—that Richard, duke of 

York, 
Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown; 
* And that your majeſty was an uſurper. 


KA. Hen. Say, man, were theſe thy words? 


Hok. An't ſhall pleaſe your majeſty, I never aid 
nor thought any ſuch matter: God is my witneſs, 
I am falſely accus'd by the villain. 


* Per. By theſe ten bones, my lords, Holding 
* up his hands.] he did ſpeak them to me in the 


* garret one night, as we were {couring my lord of 
© York's armour. 


* Yorx. Baſe dunghill villain, and mechanical, 
* I'll have thy head for this thy traitor's ſpeech :— 
© I do beſeech your royal majeſty, 


By theſe ten bones, &c.] We have juſt heard a ducheſs threaten 
to ſet her ten commandments in the face of a queen. The jeſts in this 
play turn rather too much on the enumeration of fingers, 

This adjuration is, however, very ancient. So, in the myſtery 
of Candlemas-Day, 1 512: 

«« But by their boxys ten, thei be to you untrue.” 
Again, in The longer thou liveft the mare Foil thou art, 1 6705 
„ By theſe tenne bones I will, I have ſworne,” 

It occurs likewiſe more than once in the morality of Hycke Scor- 
ner. Again, in Mos, eur Thomas, 1637 : 

« By theſe ten bones, fir, by theſe eyes and tears. 


STBEVENS, 
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Let him have all the rigour of the law. 


Hor. Alas, my lord, hang me, if ever I ſpake the 
words. My accuſer is my prentice; and when I 
did correct him for his fault the other day, he did 
vow upon his knees he would be even with me: I 
have good witneſs of this; therefore, I beſeech 


your majeſty, do not caſt away an honeſt man for a 
villain's accuſation. 


K. Hen. Uncle, what ſhall we ſay to this in law? 
o. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 

Let Somerſet be regent o'er the F ronch, 

* Becauſe in York this breeds ſuſpicion : 

And let theſe have a day appointed them * 

For ſingle combat, in convenient place; 

For he hath witneſs of his ſervant's malice: 

* This is the law, and this duke Humphrey's doom. 


K. Hz x. Then be it ſo.“ My lord of Somerſet, 


8 And let theſe have a day appointed them, &c.] In the original 
play, quarto 1600, the 2 lines ſtand thus: 

The law, my lord, is this. By caſe it reſts ſuſpicious, 
That a day of combat be appointed, 

And theſe to try each other's right or wrong, 

Which ſhall be on the thirtieth of this month, 

With ebon ſtaves and ſandbags combating, 

In Smithfield, before your royal majeſty. 

An opinion has prevailed that The awhole Contention, &c. printed 
in 1600, was an imperfe& ſurreptitious copy of Shakſpeare's play 
as exhibited in the folio; but what ſpurious copy, or imperfect 
tranſcript, taken in ſhort-hand, ever produced ſuch variations as 
theſe? MaLoxe. 


Such varieties, during ſeveral years, were to be found in every 
MC. copy of Mr. Sheridan's then unprinted Duenna, as uſed in 
country theatres. The dialogue of it was obtained piece-meal, and 
connected by frequent interpolations. STEREVENS, 


K. Hen. Then be it ſo. &c.] Theſe two lines I have inſerted 
from the old quarto; and, as I think, very neceſſarily. For, 
without them, the king has not declared his aſſent to Gloſter's 
opinion : and the duke of Somerſet is made to thank him for the 
regency before the king has deputed him to it. THroBALD, 
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We make your grace lord regent o'er the French. 
Som. I humbly thank your royal majeſty. 
Hor. And I accept the combat willingly. . 


Pxr. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight; * for God's 
* ſake, pity my caſe! the ſpite of man prevaileth 
* againſt me. O, Lord have mercy upon me! I 
* ſhall never be able to fight a blow: O Lord, my 
heart! 


The * urged by Theobald for their introduction is, that 
otherwiſe Somerſet thanks the king before he had declared his ap- 
pointment ; but Shakſpeare, I ſuppoſe, thought Henry's aſſent 
might be expreſſed by a nod. Somerſet knew that Humphrey's 
doom was final; as likewiſe did the Armourer, for he, like — 
ſet, accepts the combat, without waiting for the king's confirma- 
tion of what Gloſter had ſaid. Shakſpeare therefore not having 
introduced the following ſpeech, which is found in the firſt copy, 
we have no right to inſert it. That it was not intended to be pre- 
ſerved, appears from the concluding line of the preſent ſcene, in 
which Henry addreſſes Somerſet ; whereas in the quarto, Somerſet 
goes out, on his appointment. This is one of thoſe minute circum- 
ſtances which may be urged to ſhow that theſe plays, however 
afterwatds worked up by Shakſpeare, were originally the production 
of another author, and that the quarto edition of 1600 was printed 
from the copy originally written by that author, ends Was. 
ALONE. 


After the lines inſerted by Theobald, the king continues his 
ſpeech thus : 


over the French; 

And to defend our rights 'gainſt foreign foes, 

And ſo do good unto the realm of France, 

Make haſte, my lord; tis time that you were gone: 

The time of truce, I think, is full expir'd. 
Som, I humbly thank your royal majeſty, 

And take my leave, to poſt with ſpeed to France. 

| Exit Somerſet. 

King. Come, uncle Gloſter ; now let's have our horſe, 

For we will to St. Albans preſently. | 

Madam, your hawk, they ſay, is ſwift of flight, 

And we will try how ſhe will fly to-day, Q Exeunt omnes. 


STEEVENS: 
Vor. + © D 
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Gro. Sirrah, or you muſt fight, or elſe be hang'd. 


© K. Hen. Away with them to priſon: and the 
day 
Of combat ſhall be the laſt of the next month.— 
* Come, Somerſet, we'll ſee thee ſent away. 


[ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


The ſame. The Duke of Gloſter's Garden. 


Euter MarGtry JouRDAIN, Hun, SoUTHWELL, 
. and BOLINGBROKE. 


* Hume. Come, my maſters ; the ducheſs, I tell 
you, expects performance of your promiſes. 


* Boring. Maſter Hume, we are therefore pro- 
vided: 
Will herladyſhip behold and hear our exorciſms? 


* Hume. Ay; What elſe? fear you not her cou- 
rage. 


Enter &c.] The quarto reads: 
Enter Eleanor, Sir John Hum, Roger Bolingbrook a conjurer, and 
Margery Tourdaine a witch, 
Eleanor. Here, fir John, take this ſcroll of paper here, 
Wherein is writ the queſtions you ſhall aſk : 
And I will ſtand upon this tower here, 
And hear the ſpirit what it ſays to you; 
And to my queſtions write the anſwers down. 
[ She goes up to the tower, 


STEEVENS. 
4 our Exorciſms?] The word exorciſe, and its derivatives, 


are uſed by Shakſpeare in an uncommon ſenſe. In all other writers 
it means to lay ſpirits, but in theſe plays it invariably means to raiſe 
them, So, in Julius Ceſar, Ligarius ſays, 

„ Thou, like an exorcift, haſt conjur'd up 

«« My mortified ſpirit.” M. Masox, 


See Vol. VI. p. 373, n. 3. MaLoNt, 
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* Boring. I have heard her reported to be a wo- 
* man of an invincible ſpirit : But it ſhall be con- 
* venient, maſter Hume, that you be by her aloft, 
* while we be buſy below; and ſo, I pray you, go 
in God's name, and leave us. [ Exit Hume. ] Mo- 
ther Jourdain, be you proſtrate, and grovel on the 
© earth :—* John Southwell, read you; and let us 
* to our work. | 


Enter Ducheſs, above. 


» Doch. Well ſaid, my maſters; and welcome 
* all. To this geer; the ſooner the better. 


* BoLinG. Patience, good lady; wizards know 
| their times : | 
Deep night, dark night, the filent of the night, 


5 Deep night, dark night, the filent of the night,) The filent of the 
night is a claſſical expreſſion, and means an interlunar night. 
p x filentia lung. So Pliny, Inter omnes werd convenit, utiliſſim? 
in coitu ejus flerni, quem diem alii interlunii, aliifilentis lunæ appellant. 
lib, xvi. cap. 39. In imitation of this language, Milton ſays: 

«© The fun to me is dark, 

« And flent as the moon, 

«« When ſhe deſerts the night, 

« Hid in her vacant inter/unar cave.” WARBURTON, 


I believe this diſplay of learnin — have been ſpared. Silent, 
though an adjective, 1s uſed by Shakſpeare as a ſubſtantive. So, in 
The Tempeſt, the vaſt of night is uſed for the greateſt part of it. 
The old quarto reads, the filence of the night, The variation between 
the copies is worth notice. 

Bolingbrooke makes a circle, 

Bol. Dark night, dread night, the //exce of the night, 
Wherein the furies maſk in helliſh troops, 
Send up, I charge you, from Cocytus' lake 
The ſpirit Aſcalon to come to me; 

To pierce the bowels of this centrick earth, 
Foc hither come in twinkling of an eye! 


Aſcalon, aſcend, aſcend ! 
D 2 
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The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire; 

* The time when ſcritch-owls cry, and bandogs 
howl,* 

* And ſpirits walk, and ghoſts break up their graves, 

That time beſt fits the work we have in hand. 

Madam, fit you, and fear not; whom we raiſe, 

We will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. 


[ Here they perform the ceremonies appertaining, and 
make the circle; Bolingbroke, or Southwell, 
reads, Conjuro te, &c. I! thunders and lightens 
terribly; then the ſpirit riſcth. 


c In a ſpeech already quoted from the quarto, Eleanor ſays, they 
ave 


caſt their ſpells in fence of the night. 
And in the ancient Interlude of Nature, bl. I. no date, is the 
ſame expreſſion : 
Who taught the nyghtyngall to recorde beſyly 
«« Her ſtrange entunes in /y/ence of the nyght ?"* 
Again, in The Faithful She pherdeſi of Fletcher: 
« Through ſtill Vence of the night, 
wy Guided by the glow-worm's light.” SrREVENS. 


Steevens's explanation of this paſſage is evidently right; and 
Warburton's obſervations on it, though long, learned, and labori- 
ous, are nothing to the purpoſe. Bolingbroke does not talk of the 
ſilence of the 0, but of the ſilence of the zight ; nor is he de- 
ſcribing the time of the month, but the hour of the night. 


. Masox. 
bandogs Ho,] I was unacquainted with the etymology 
of this word, till it was pointed out to me by an ingenious corre- 
ſpondent in the Supplement to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1789, 
who ſigns himſelf D. T. © Shakſpeare's bar-dog (ſays he) is ſimply 
a village-dog, or maſtiff, which was formerly called a bard-dog, per 
ſyncopen, Gender. In ſupport of this opinion he quotes Caius de 
canibus Britannicis * Hoc genus canis, etiam catenarium, a catena. 
vel ligamento, qua ad jannas interdiu detinetur, ne lædat, & 


tamen latratu terreat, appellatur.—Ruſticos, /zepherds* dogs, ma/- 
tives, and bandogs, nominavimus. STEEVENS. | 


6 


Ban- dag is ſurely a corruption of bard-dog ; or rather the firſt 4 
is ſuppreſſed here, as in other compound words. Cole in his Dict. 
1679, renders ban-dog, canis catenatuss MALONE, 
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* Sy»ir. Adſum. 


M. FourD. Aſmath, 

* By the eternal God, whoſe name and power 

* Thou trembleſt at, anſwer that I ſhall aſk; 

* For, till thou ſpeak, thou ſhalt not paſs from 
hence. 


* Spirs. Aſk what thou wilt: That I had ſaid 


and done!“ 
Boring. Firſt, of the king. What ſball of him be- 


come? [ Reading out of a paper. 
Splx. The duke yet lives, that Henry ſhall de- 
pole ; 


But him outlive, and die a violent death. 
[ As the Spirit ſpeaks, Southwell writes the anſwer. 


Boring. What fate awaits the duke of Suffolk? 
SIR. By Water ſhall he die, and take his end. 


- 
/ 


That I had ſaid and dine “] It was anciently believed that 
ſpirits, who were raiſed by incantations, remain'd above ground, 
and anſwer'd queſtions with relutance, See both Lucan and 
Statius. STEEVENS, 


So the Apparition ſays in Macbeth, 
« Diſmiſs me.—Enough!” 
The words That I had Cai and done! are not in the old play. 
MALONE. 
8 — What fhall of him become ?] Here is another proof of what 
has been already ſuggeſted, In the quarto 1600, it is concerted 
between Mother Jourdain and Bolingbroke that he ſhould frame a 
circle, &c. and that ſhe ſhould . fall proſtrate to the ground,” to 
* whiſper with the devils below.” (Southwell is not introduced 
in that piece,) Accordingly, as ſoon as the incantations begin, 
Bolingbroke reads the queſtions out of a paper, as here. But our 
poet has expreſsly ſaid in the preceding part of this ſcene that 
Southwell was to read them. 1 — however he inadvertently fol- 
lows his original as it lay before him, forgetting that conſiſtently 
with what he had already written, he ſhould have deviated from 
it. He has fallen into the ſame kind of inconſiſtency in Romeo aud 
Juliet, by ſometimes adhering to and ſometimes deſerting the poem 
on which he formed that tragedy. MALOxx. 
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Bol inc. What ſball befall the duke of Somerſet ? 


FIR. Let him ſhun caſtles; 
Safer ſhall he be upon the ſandy plains, 
Than where caſtles mounted ſtand.? 
© Have done, for more I hardly can endure. 


© Boring. Deſcend to darkneſs, and the burning 
lake: 
© Falſe fiend, avoid! 
[ Thunder and lightning. Spirit deſcends. 


Enter Lokk and BUCKINGHAM, haſtily, with their 
guards, and others. 


* York. Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and their 
traſh. 


9 Than where caſtles mounted fland.| I remember to have read 
this prophecy in ſome old chronicle, where, I think, it ran 
thus ; 

«« Safer ſhall he be on ſand, 
„% Than where caſtles mounted ſtand :*? 
at preſent I do not recollect where. STEEVENs. 


2 Falſe fiend, avoid! Inſtead of this ſhort ſpeech at the diſmiſſion 
of the ſpirit, the old quarto gives us the following : 
% Then down, I ſay, unto the damned pool 
«« Where Pluto in his fiery waggon fits, 
Riding amidſt the fing'd and parched ſmoaks, 
„The road of Dytas, by the river Styx; 
„There howle and burn for ever in thoſe flames: 
*« Riſe, Jordane, riſe, and ſtay thy charming ſpells :!— 
« *Zounds! we are betray'd !” 

Dytas is written by miſtake for Ditis, the genitive caſe of Dis, 
which is uſed inſtead of the nominative by more than one ancient 
author, 

So, in Thomas Drant's "Tranſlation of the fifth Satire of Horace, 
1567: 

th” And by that meanes made manye ſoules lord Ditis hall 
to ſeeke. STEEVENS., 


Here again we have ſuch a variation as never could have ariſen 
from an imperfect tranſcript, MaLons, 
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« Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch. — 

What, madam, are you there? the king and com- 
monweal 

Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains ; 

My lord protector will, I doubt it not, 

See you well guerdon'd for theſe good deſerts. 


Duck. Not half ſo bad as thine to England's 
king, 
* Injurious duke; that threat'ſt where is no cauſe. 


* Buck. True, madam, none at all. What call 
you this ? [ Shewing her the papers. 
Away with them; let them be clapp'd up cloſe, 
And kept aſunder :— You,madam, ſhall with us :— 
© Stafford, take her to thee. — 
Exit Ducheſs from above. 
We'll ſee your trinkets here all forthcoming ; 
All. —Away ! 
[ Exeunt guards, with SOUTH. BoLING. &c. 


* Yorx. Lord Buckingham, methinks, you 
watch'd her well: 
A pretty plot, well choſen to build upon! 
Now, pray, my lord, let's ſee the devil's writ. 
What have we here? [ Reads. 
The duke yet lives, that Henry hall depoſe ; 
But him outlive, and die a violent death. 
* Why, this is juſt, 
* Aio te, Macida, Romanos vincere poſſe. 


3 Lord Buckingham, methinks, &c.] This repetition of the pro- 

PR which is altogether unneceſſary, after what the ſpeRators 

ad heard in the ſcene immediately preceding, is not to be found 
in the firſt edition of this play, Pore, 


They are not, it is true, found in this ſcene, but they are re- 
peated in the ſubſequent ſcene, in which Buckingham brings an 
account of this proceeding to the king. This alſo. is a wariation 
that only could proceed from variaus authors. Maroxx. 
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Well, to the reſt: 


Tell me,“ what fate awaits the duke of Suffolk? 
By Water ſhall he die, and take his end.— 
What ſball betide the duke of Somerſet ?— 

Let him ſhun caſtles; 


Safer ſhall he be upon the ſandy plains, 
Than where caſtles mounted ſtand 
* Come, come, my lords ; 


* Theſe oracles are hardily attain'd, 
And hardly underſtood. 


The king is now in progreſs towards ſaint Albans, 
With him, the huſband of this lovely lady: 


* Thither go theſe news, as faſt as horſe can carry 
them 3 


A ſorry breakfaſt for my lord protector. 


* Buck. Your grace ſhall give me leave, my lord 
of Vork, 


To be the poſt, in hope of his reward. 


— 


4 Tell me, &c.] Vet theſe two words were not in the paper read 
by Bolingbroke, which York has now in his hand ; nor are they in 
the original play. Here we have a ſpecies of inaccuracy peculiar 
to Shakſpeare, of which he has been guilty in other places. See 
p- 8. where Gloſter and Wincheſter read the ſame paper differ- 
ently. See alſo Vol. IV. p. 88, n. 7. MaLons, 


5 Theſe oracles are hardily attain'd, 
And hardly underſtood. The folio reads—hardly, MaLone. 


Not only the lameneſs of the verſification, but the imperfection 
of the ſenſe too, made me ſuſpect this paſſage to be corrupt. Vork, 
ſeizing the parties and their papers, ſays, he'll ſee the devil's writ ; 
and finding the wizard's anſwers intricate and ambiguous, he makes 


this general comment upon ſuch ſort of intelligence, as I have re- 
ſtored the text : 


T heſe oracles are hardily attain'd, 
And hardly underſtood. 
i. e. A great riſque and hazard is run to obtain them; and yet, 


after theſe hardy ſteps taken, the informations are ſo perplexed that 
they are hardly to be underſtood, THEOBAL D. 


The correction made by Mr, Theobald has been adopted by the 
ſubſequent editors. MaLoxe, | 
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© Yorx. At your pleaſure, my good lord, Who's 
* within there, ho! 


Enter a Servant. 


Invite my lords of Saliſbury, and Warwick, 
Jo ſup with me to-morrow night. Away! 
[ Exeunt. 


. . 
Saint Albans. 


Enter King HENRY, Queen MaRGaRET, GLoOSTER, 
Cardinal, and SUFFOLK, with Falconers hollaing. 


* ©. Max. Believe me, lords, for flying at the 
brook,“ 
© I ſaw not better ſport theſe ſeven years” day: 
© Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out.“ 


6 or flying at the brook, The falconer's term for hawking 
at water-fowl. loHNSON. 


7 the wind was very high ; 


And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out, | I am told by a 
gentleman, better acquainted with falconry than myſelf, that the 
meaning, however expreſſed, is, that the wind being high, it was 
ten to one that the old hawk had flown quite away ; a trick which 
hawks often play their maſters in windy weather. Jon nsoN. 


old Joan had not gone out.] i. e. the wind was ſo high it was | 
ten to one that old Joan would not have taken her flight at the | 
game. Prrcy, 


The ancient books of hawking do not enable Me to decide on 
the merits of ſuch diſcordant explanations, It may yet be re- | | 
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A. Hex. But what a point, my lord, your fal- 
con made, 


And what a pitch ſhe flew above the reſt ! *— 
© To ſee how God in all his creatures works! 
* Yea, man and birds, are fain of climbing high.“ 


Syr. No marvel, an it like your majeſty, 
My lord protector's hawks do tower ſo well; 
They know, their maſter loves to be aloft,* 
* And bears his thoughts above his falcon's pitch, 


* Gro. My lord, 'tis but a baſe ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar. 


© Car. I thought as much; he'd be above the 
clouds. 


marked, that the terms belonging to this once popular amuſement 
were in general ſettled with the utmoſt preciſion; and I may at 
leaſt venture to declare, that a miſtreſs might have been kept at a 
cheaper rate than a falcon, 'To compound a medicine to cure one 
of theſe birds of worms, it was — to deſtroy no fewer ani- 
mals than a lamb, a culver, a pigeon, a ' Br and a cat, I have this 
intelligence from the Boote of Haukinge, &c. bl. I. no date. This 
work was written by dame Julyana Bernes, prioreſs of the nunnery 
of Sopwell, near St. Albans, (where Shakſpeare has fixed the pre- 
ſent bene) , and was firſt prynted at Nefmeſire by Wynkyn de Morde, 
1496. STEEVENS, 


8 But what a print, my lord, your falcon made, 

And what a pitch fbe flew above the reſt ?] The variation be- 
tween theſe lines and thoſe in the original play on which this is 
founded, is worth notice: 

«« Uncle Gloſter, how high your hawk did ſoar, 
* And on a ſudden ſouc d the partridge down,” MaALoNE. 
Y are fain of climbing high.) Fain, in this place, ſignifies 
fond, So, in Heywood's Epigrams on Proverbs, 1 # > : 
% Fayre words make fooles faine.” 
Again, in Whetſtone's Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
Her brother's life will make her glad and fair.” 
The word (as I am informed) is ſtill uſed in Scotland. 
STEEVENS, 
2 —— 70 be alsft,) Perhaps alluding to the adage: 
«« High-flying hawks are fit for princes.” 
See Ray's Colle ian. STEEVENS, 
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Gro. Ay, my lord cardinal ; How think you by 
that ? 
Were it not good, your grace could fly to heaven? 


* K. Hen. The treaſury of everlaſting joy! 


© Car, Thy heaven is on earth; thine eyes and 
thoughts 


© Beat on a crown, the treaſure of thy heart; 
Pernicious protector, dangerous peer, 
That ſmooth'ſt it ſo with king and commonweal ! 


Go. What, cardinal, is your prieſthood grown 
peremptory ? 
* Tantene animis cæleſtibus ire ? 


* Churchmen ſo hot? good uncle, hide ſuch ma- 
lice; 


$ thine eyes and thoughts 


Beat on a crown, ] To bait or beat, (bathe) is a term in falconry. 


Jon xsox. 
To bathe, and to beat, or hate, are diſtinct terms in this diverſion. 
To bathe a hawk was to waſh his plumage. To beat, or bate, was 
to flutter with his wings. To beat on a crown, however, is equiva- 
lent to an expreſſion which is ſtill uſed—to hammer, i. e. to work in 
the mind. Shakſpeare has employed a term ſomewhat ſimilar in 
a a— of the play before us: 
«« Wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery ?*' 
But the very ſame phraſe occurs in Lyly's Maid*s Metamorphoſic, 
1600: 
« With him whoſe reſtleſs thoughts do beat on thee. 
Again, in Doctor Dodypell, 1600: 
«« Since my mind beats on it mightily,” 
Again, in Herod and Antipater, 1622 : 
; « I feel within my cogitations beating.” 


Later editors concur in reading, Bent on à crown. I follow the 
old copy. STEEVENS. 


So, in The Tempeſt : 
Do not infeſt your mind with beating os 
The ſtrangeneſs of this buſineſs.” 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 
This her mind beats on. 


L have given theſe inſtances of this phraſe, becauſe Pr. Johnſon's 
interpretation of it is certainly incorrect. Ma Lx x. 


n 
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With ſuch holineſs can you do it?? 


Fox. No malice, ſir; no more than well be. 
comes 


So good a quarrel, and ſo bad a peer. 
Gro. As who, my lord? 


Sup. Why, as you, my lord; 
An't like your lordly lord-protectorſhip. 


Gro. Why, Suffolk, England knows thine inſo- 


lence. 
9. Max. And thy ambition, Gloſter. 
K. Hen. I pr'ythee, peace, 


Good queen; and whet not on theſe furious peers, 
For bleſſed are the peacemakers on earth. 


Car. Let me be bleſſed for the peace I make, 
Againſt this proud protector, with my ſword! 


GLo. *Faith, holy uncle, *would *twere come to 
that! [ Aſide to the Cardinal. 


© Car. Marry, when thou dar'ſt. [ Aſide. 


* Gro. Make up no factious numbers for the mat. 
ter, 


4 With ſuch holineſs can you do it?] Do what? The verſe wants 
a foot ; we ſhould read : 


With ſuch holineſs can you not do it? 
Spoken ironically. By holineſs he means hypocriſy : and ſays, 
have you not hypocriſy enough to hide your malice ? 
WaRBURTON, 
The verſe 1s lame enough after the emendation, nor does the 
negative particle improve the ſenſe. When words are omitted it 


is not often eaſy to ſay what they were if there is a perfect ſenſe 
without them. I read, but ſomewhat at random: 


A churchmen, with ſuch holineſs can you do it? 


The tranſcriber ſaw churchman juſt above, and therefore omitted 
it in the ſecond line. Jon nsoN. 


: — Car you do it?] The old play, quarto 1600, reads more 
intelligibly,.—“ Good uncle, can you det, MaLone, 
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© In thine own perſon anſwer thy abuſe. [| Afide. 


Cx. Ay, where thou dar'ſt not peep: an if 
thou dar'ſt, 
* This evening, on the eaſt ſide of the grove. [ Ade. 


K. Hex. How now, my lords? 


CR. Believe me, couſin Gloſter, 
Had not your man put up the fowl ſo ſuddenly, 
We had had more ſport. Come with thy two- 

hand ſword. [ Aſide to Glo. 


Gro. True, uncle. 
Car. Are you advis'd ?—the caſt ſide of the 


grove? 
G10. Cardinal, I am with you. [ Aſide. 
K. Hex. Why, how now, uncle Gloſter ? 
© GLo. — of hawking; nothing elſe, my 
ord.— 
Now, by God's mother, prieſt, I'll ſhave your crown 
for this, 


$ 


Come with thy tauo- hand ſword. 

Glo. True, uncle, are ye advis'd?—the eaft fide of the prove ? 

Cardinal, I am with you.) Thus is the whole ſpeech placed to 
Gloſter, in all the editions: but, ſurely, with great inadvertence. 
It is the cardinal who firſt appoints the eaſt fide of the grove for the 
place of duel: and how finely does it expreſs his rancour and im- 
petuoſity, for fear Gloſter ſhould miſtake, to repeat the appoint- 
ment, and aſk his antagoniſt if he takes him right! TreopaLD. 


The tavo-hand favord is mentioned by Holinſhed, Vol. III. 
p. 833: © And he that touched the tawnie ſhield, ſhould caſt a 
ſpear on foot with a target on his arme, and after to fight with a 
two-hand ſword.” STEEVENS. 


In the original play the Cardinal defires Gloſter to bring“ his 
{word and buckler.” The two-hand ſavord was ſometimes called 
the Ing /awrd, and in common uſe before the introduction of the 
rapier. Juſtice Shallow in The Merry Wives of Windſor boaſts of 
the exploits he had performed in his youth with this inſtrument.— 
Sc: Vol. III. p. 368, n. 9. Maron. 5 
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Or all my fence ſhall fail.“ [ Aſide. 


* Car. Medice teipſum ; 
Protector, ſee to't well, protect yourſelf. | mh 


K. Hv. The winds grow high; ſo do your ſto- 
machs, lords.” 
* How irkſome is this muſick to my heart ! 
* When ſuch ſtrings jar, what hope of harmony ? 
* I pray, my lords, let me compound this ſtrife. 


Enter an Inhabitant of Saint Albans, crying, 
A Miracle!“ 


Gro. What means this noiſe ? 
Fellow, what miracle doſt thou proclaim ? 


IVHAB. A miracle! a miracle! 


Sor. Come to the king, and tell him what mi- 
racle. 


IVHAB. Forſooth, a blind man at ſaint Alban's 
ſhrine, 
Within this half hour, hath receiv'd his ſight ; 


6 9 fence all fail.] Fence is the art of defence, So, in 
Much Ado about Nothing : 
« Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice.“ 
STEEVENS, 
7 The winds grow high; ſo do your flomachs, lords. | This line 
Shakſpeare hath 1njudiciouſly adopted from the old play, changing 
only the word color rcholer] to /fomachs, In the old play the al- 
tercation appears not to be concealed from Henry. Here Shakſpeare 
certainly intended that it ſhould paſs between the Cardinal and 
Gloſter ie; and yet he has inadvertently adopted a line, and 
added others, that imply that Henry has heard the appointment 
they have made. MaLone, | 


8 erying, A Miracle!] This ſcene is founded on a ſtory 
which Sir Thomas More has related, and which he ſays was com- 
municated to him by his father. The impoſtor's name 1s not men- 
tioned, but he was detected by Humphrey duke of Gloſter, and in 
the manner here repreſented, See his Works, p. 134, edit. 1557. 

ALONEs 
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A man, that ne'er ſaw in his life before. 


A. Hen. Now, God be prais'd ! that to believing 
ſouls 


« Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair ! 


47 


Enter the Mayor of Saint Albans, and bis brethren ; 
and SIM pcox, borne between two perſons in a chair; 
his wife and a great multitude following. 


* Cas. Here come the townſmen on proceſſion, 
* To preſent your highneſs with the man. 


* K. HEN. Great is his comfort in this carthly 
vale, 


Although by his ſight his ſin be multiply'd. 


* Gro. Stand by, my maſters, bring him near 
the king, 


His highneſs' pleaſure is to talk with him. 


K. H x. Good fellow, tell us here the circum- 
ſtance, 


* That we for thee may glorify the Lord. 
What, haſt thou been long blind, and now reſtor'd ? 


SMP. Born blind, an't pleaſe your grace. 
Wirk. Ay, indeed, was he. 

Sur. What woman is this? 

IVizs. His wife, an't like your worſhip. 


Gro. Had'ſt thou been his mother, thou could'ſt 
have better told. 


K. Hzx. Where wert thou born? 


Sur. At Berwick in the north, an't like your 
grace. 


*K. Hen. Poor ſoul! God's goodneſs hath been 


great to thee: 
Let never day nor night unhallow'd paſs, 
But ſtill remember what the Lord hath done. 
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* &. Mar. Tell me, good fellow, cam'ſt thou 
here by chance, 
* Or of devotion, to this holy ſhrine? 


She . God knows, of pure devotion ; being 
call'd 


© A hundred times, and oftner, in my ſleep 
* By good ſaint Alban; who ſaid, —Simprox,” come; 
* Come, offer at my ſhrine, and I will help thee. 


* Wire. Moſt true, forſooth; and many time 
and oft. 
* Myſelf have heard a voice to call him ſo. 


CAR. What, art thou lame? 

S1MP. Ay, God Almighty help me! 
Sur. How cam'ſt thou ſo ? 

S1MP. A fall off of a tree. 
Wirk. A plum-tree, maſter. 

GLo. How long haſt thou been blind? 
SIM. O, born ſo, maſter. 


GLo. What, and would'ſt climb a tree? 
Stu. But that in all my life, when I was a youth. 


ir. Too true; and bought his climbing 
very dear. 


* Gro. Maſs, thou lov'dſt plums well, that 
would'ſt venture ſo. 


% —— who ſaid,—Simpcox, &c.] The former copies: 
— who ſaid, Simon, came; 
Come, offer at my ſhrine, and I will help thee. 

Why Simon! The chronicles, that take notice of Gloſter's de- 
tecting this pretended miracle, tell us, that the impoſtor, who aſ- 
ſerted himſelf to be cured of blindneſs, was called Saunder Simp- 
cox——Simon was therefore a corruption. 'THEOBALD. 


It would ſeem better to read Simpcox ; for which Sim. has in all 


probability been put by contraction in the player's MS. RI TsOx- 


Sn. Alas, good maſter, my wife defir'd ſome 
damſons, 
And made me climb, with danger of my life. 


* Gro. A ſubtle knave! but yet it ſhall not 
ſerve.— 


Let me ſee thine eyes: wink now ;—now open 
them :— 
In my opinion, yet thou ſee*ſt not well. 


© $1Mp. Yes, maſter, clear as day; I thank God, 
and ſaint Alban. 


Go. Say'ſt thou me ſo? What colour is this 
cloak of ? 


Sp. Red, maſter; red as blood. 


Gro. Why, that's well ſaid : what colour is my 
gown of? 


STM. Black, forſooth ; coal- black, as jet. 


A. Hen. Why then, thou know'ſt what colour 
jet is of? 


Sur. And yet, I think, jet did he never ſee. 


Gro. But cloaks, and gowns, before this day, a 
many. | 


Wirk. Never, before this day, in all his life. 

Gro. Tell me, ſirrah, what's my name? 

Sine. Alas, maſter, I know not. 

Gro. What's his name? 

Sp. I know not. 

GLo. Nor his? 

3 SI. No, indeed, maſter. 

: Gro. What's thine own name? 

SIP. Saunder Simpcox, an if it pleaſe you, 
maſter. 


Vol. X. E 
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Gro. Then Saunder, fit thou there, the lying'ſt 


knave 
In Chriſtendom. If thou hadſt been born blind, 


Thou might'ſt as well have known our names, as 
thus 


To name the ſeveral colours we do wear. 


Sight may diſtinguiſh of colours; but ſuddenly 
To nominate them all, 's impoſſible.“— 


My lords, ſaint Alban here hath done a miracle; 
And would ye not think that cunning * to be great, 
That could reſtore this cripple to his legs again ? 


Sup. O, maſter, that you could! 
Gro. My maſters of Saint Albans, have you not 
beadles in your town, and things call'd whips ? 


Mar. Yes, my lord, if it pleaſe your grace. 
Gro. Then ſend for one preſently. 
Mar. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither ſtraight. 
[ Exit an Attendant. 
Go. Now fetch me a ſtool hither by and by. [A 
fool brought out.) Now, firrah, if you mean to ſave 


yourſelf from whipping, leap me over this ſtool, 
and run away. 


$1Me. Alas, maſter, I am not able to ſtand alone: 
You go about to torture me in vain. 


Re-enter Attendant, with the Beadle. 


Gro. Well, fir, we muſt have you find your legs. 


7 it thou there,] I have ſupplied the pronoun—42hor, for 


the ſake of metre. STzEvens. 
Y our names,] Old copy, redundantly—all our names. 


STEEVEN#, 
9 To nominate them all, 's impoſſible, —] Old copy— 
it is impoſſible. STEEveNs. 


that cunning —] Folio—it cunning. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. That was probably contracted in the MI, yt, MaLone. 
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Sirrah beadle, whip him till he leap over that ſame 
ſtool. 

BEAD. I will, my lord. - Come on, ſirrah; off 
with your doublet quickly. 


FI. Alas, maſter, what ſhall I do? I am not 
able to ſtand. 


[ After the Beadle hath hit him once, be leaps over 


the tool, and runs away; and the people follow, 
and cry, A Miracle! 


* K, Hen. O God, ſee'ſt thou this, and bear'ſt 
ſo long ? 


* 2. Max. It made me laugh, to ſee the villain 
run. 

* Gro. Follow the Knave; and take this drab 
away. 

Wirk. Alas, fir, we did it for pure need. 

Go. Let them be whipped through every market 


town, till they come to Berwick, whence they came. 
[ Exeunt Mayor, Beadle, Wife, Sc. 


© Car. Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to 
day. 
© Sus. True; made the lame to leap, and fly 
away. 
* Gro. But you have done more miracles than I; 
© You made, in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly.“ 


Enter BUCKINGHAM. 


A. Hey What tidings with our couſin Buck- 
ingham ? 


| ——<whbole towns to fly.) Here in the old play the king adds: 
| ** Haye done, I ſay; and let me hear no more of that.“ 
| STEEVENS, 
E 2 


* 
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© Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to un- 
fold.“ 
A ſort of naughty perſons, lewdly bent, — 
© Under the countenance and confederacy 
Of lady Eleanor, the protector's wife, 
The ringleader and head of all this rout, — 
Have practis'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate, 
Dealing with witches, and with conjurers: 
* Whom we have apprehended in the fact; 
«© Raiſing up wicked ſpirits from under ground, 
« Demanding of king Henry's life and death, 
And other of your highneſs' privy council, 
« As more at large your grace ſhall underſtand. 
* Car. And ſo, my lord protector, by this means 
© Your lady is forthcoming *® yet at London. 
© This news, I think, hath turn'd your weapon's 
edge : 
»Tis like, my lord, you will not keep your hour. 


[ Aſide to GLOSTER. 


* Gro. Ambitious churchman, leave to afflict my 
heart ! 


4 Such as my heart dath tremble to unfold, &c.) In the original 


play the correſponding ſpeech ſtands thus; and the variation is 
worth noting : 


c«c 


7 
# 


Ill news for ſome, my lord, and this it is, 

That proud dame Elinor, our protector's wife, 

Hath plotted treaſons gainſt the king and peers, 

By witchcrafts, ſorceries, and conjurings : 

Who by ſuch means did raiſe a ſpirit up, 

To tell her what hap ſhould betide the ſtate ; 

But ere they had finiſh'd their deviliſh drift, 

By York and my ſelf they were all ſurpriz'd, 

And here's the anſwer the devil did make to them.“ 
MaLoNE, 

A ſort——lewdly bent,] Lewdly, in this place, and in ſome 

others, does not ſignify -wantonly, but wickedly,. STEEVENS. 


The word is ſo uſed in old acts of parliament. A /ort is a com- 
pany. See Vol. V. p. go, n. 8. Maron b. 
6 Your lady is forthcoming =) That is, Your lady is in cuſtody. 


Jouxsox. 


c 
c 
c 
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Sorrow and grief have vanquiſh'dall my powers : 
* And, vanquiſh'd as I am, I yield to thee, 
* Or to the meaneſt groom. | 


K. Hen. O God, what miſchiefs work the 
wicked ones ; 
* Heaping confuſion on their own heads thereby ! 


* ©. Max. Gloſter, ſee here the tainture of thy 
neſt 3 
* And, look, thyſelf be faultleſs, thou wert beſt. 


* Gro. Madam, for myſelf,” to heaven I do ap- 
eal, 

How! 8 lov'd my king, and commonweal: 
* And, for my wife, I know not how it ſtands; 
Sorry I am to hear what I have heard: 
Noble ſhe is; but, if ſhe have forgot 
* Honour, and virtue, and convers'd with ſuch 
* As, like to pitch, defile nobility, 
* I baniſh her, my bed, and company ; 
* And give her, as a prey, to law, and ſhame, 
« That hath diſhonour'd Gloſter's honeſt name. 


K. Hen. Well, for this night, we will repoſe 
us here: 
* To-mortow, toward London, back again, 
* To look into this buſineſs thoroughly, 
* And call theſe foul offenders to their anſwers ; 


Madam, for myſelf, &c.] Thus in the original play: 
* And pardon me, my gracious ſovereign, 
For here I ſwear unto your majeſty, 
That I am guiltleſs of theſe heinous crimes, 
Which my ambitious wife hath falſely done: 
* And for ſhe would betray her ſovereign lord, 
I here renounce her from my bed — har 
And leave her open for the law to judge, 
« Unleſs ſhe clear herſelf of this foul deed.” MaLoxse. 
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* And poiſe the cauſe in juſtice? equal ſcales, 
* Whoſe beam ſtands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe 
prevails.* [ Flourth, Exeunt, 


nnn 
London. The Duke of York's Garden. 


Enter YoRK, SALISBURY, and WARWICK. 


© Yorx, Now, my good lords of Saliſbury and 
Warwick, 
Our ſimple ſupper ended, give me leave, 
In this cloſe walk, to ſatisfy myſelf, 
© Incraving your opinion of my title, 
Which is infallible,” to England's crown. 


SAL. My lord, I long to hear it at full. 
War. Sweet York, begin: and if thy claim be 
good, 
The Nevils are thy ſubjects to command. 
Zokx. Then thus :— 


Edward the Third, my lords, had ſeven ſons: 

The firſt, Edward the Black Prince, prince of 
Wales; 

The ſecond, William of Hatfield; and the third, 

© Lionel, duke of Clarence; next to whom, 

* Was John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaſter : 

The fifth, was Edmond Langley,“ duke of York; 


8 And poiſe the cauſe in juſtice” equal ſcales, 
Whoſe beam flands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe prevails. ] The 
ſenſe will, I think, be mended if we read in the optative mood : 
'g cond equal ſcale, 
Whoſe beam ſtand ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe prevail!“ 


Joanson, 
9 Which is infallible,] I know not well whether he means the 
opinion or the title is infallible. Jon xsox. 


Surely he means his ile. MarLone, 


2 The fifth, was Edmond Langley, &c.] The author of the ori” 
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« The ſixth, was Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of 
Gloſter ; 

William of Windſor was the ſeventh, and laſt. 

Edward, the Black Prince, died before his father; 

© And left behind him Richard, his only ſon, 

Who, after Edward the Third's death, reign'd as 
king ; 

© Till Henry . duke of Lancaſter, 

The eldeſt ſon and heir of John of Gaunt, 

Crown'd by the name of Henry the Fourth, 

« Seiz'd on the realm; depos'd the rightful king; 

Sent his poor queen to France, from whence ſhe 
came, 

And him to Pomfret ; where, as all you know, 

* Harmleſs Richard was murder'd traiterouſly. 


Ak. Father, the duke hath told the truth; 
* Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown. 


* Yorx. Which now they hold by force, and not 
by right; 
* For Richard, the firſt ſon's heir, being dead, 
* The iſſue of the next ſon ſhould have reign'd. 


* F411. But William of Hatfield died without an 
heir. 


* YoRx. The third ſon, duke of Clarence, (from 
whoſe line 


* I claim the crown,) had iſſue—Philippe, a daugh- 


ter, 


ou play has ignorantly enumerated Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
arch, as Edward's fifth ſon ; and repreſented the duke of York 
as Edward's ſecond fon. MaLone. 


: as all you know,)] In the original play the words are, 
as you both know.” This mode of phraſeology, when the 
22 addreſſes only two perſons, is peculiar to Shakſpeare. In 

. Henry IV. P. II. Act III. ſc. i. the king addreſſing Warwick 
and Surrey, ſays, 

* Why then good morrow to you all, my lords.“ 
f Malo. 
E 4 
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* Who married Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, 
* Edmund had iſſue—Roger, earl of March : 
* Roger had iſſue—Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor. 


FA. This Edmund,“ in the reign of Boling- 
broke, 


© As I have read, laid claim unto the crown; 

* And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 
Who kept him in captivity, till he died.“ 

* But, to the reſt. 


4 This Edmund, c.] In Act II. ſc. v. of the laſt play, York, 
to whom this is ſpoken, 1s preſent at the death of Edmund Morti- 
mer in priſon; and the reader will recollect him to have been 


married to Owen Glendower's daughter, in The Firſt part of King 
Henry II. Rirsox. | 


s Who kept him in captivity, till he died.) J have obſerved in a 
former note, (Firſt Part, Act II. fc, v.) that the hiſtorians as well 
as the dramatick poets have been ſtrangely miſtaken concerning this 
Edmond Mortimer, Earl of March, who was ſo far from 2 
«« kept in captivity till he died,“ that he appears to have been at 
liberty during the whole reign of King Henry V. and to have been 
truſted and employed by him; and there is no proof that he ever 
was confined, as a ftate-priſener, by King Henry IV. Being only 
ſix years of age at the death of his father in 1 398, he was Jeſivered 
by Henry in ward to his ſon Henry Prince o Wales; and during 
the whole of that reign, being a minor and related to the family on 
the throne, both he and his brother Roger were under the particular 
care of the king. At the age of ten years, in 1402, he headed a 
body of Herefordſhire men againſt Owen Glendower; and they 
being routed, he was taken prifoner by Owen, and is ſaid by Wal- 
ſingham to have contracted a marriage with Glendower's daughter, 
and to have been with him at the battle of Shrewſbury ; but I be- 
lieve the ſtory of his being affianced to Glendower's daughter is a 
miſtake, and that the hiſtorian has confounded Mortimer with Lord 
Gray of Ruthvin, who was likewiſe taken priſoner by Glendower, 
and actually did marry his daughter. Edmond Mortimer Earl of 
March married Anne Stafford, the daughter of Edmond Earl of 

Stafford, If he was at the battle of Shrewſbury he was probably 
brought there againſt his will, to grace the cauſe of the rebels. 
The Percies in the Manifeſto which they publiſhed a little before 
that battle, ſpeak of him, not as a confederate of Owen's, but as 
the rightful heir to the crown, whom Owen had confined, and whom, 
finding that the king for political reaſons would not ranſom him, 
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« 7orx. His eldeſt ſiſter, Anne, 

« My mother, being heir unto the crown, 
Married Richard, earl of Cambridge; who was 
ſon 


they at their own charges had ranſomed. After that battle, he was 
certainly under the care of the king, he and his brother in the ſe- 
venth year of that reign having had annuities of two hundred pounds 
and one hundred marks allotted to them, for their maintenance 
during their minorities. 

In addition to what I have already ſaid reſpecting the truſt re- 

ſed in him during the whole reign of K. Henry V. I may add, 
that in the ſixth year of that 77 this Earl of March was with the 
Earl of Saliſbury at the ſiege of Freſnes; and ſoon afterwards with 
the king himſelf at the ſiege of Melun. In the ſame year he was 
conſtituted L1ruTENANT OT NoRMAND Y. He attended Hen 
when he had an interview with the French King, &c. at Melun, 
to treat about a marriage with Catharine, and he accompanied the 
queen when ſhe returned from France in 1422, with the corpſe of 
her huſband. 

One of the ſources of the miſtakes in our old hiſtories concernin 
this earl, I believe, was this: he was probably confounded with 
one of his kinſmen, a Sir John Mortimer, who was confined for a 

long time in the Tower, and at laſt was executed in 1424. That 
* however, could not have been his uncle (as has been ſaid in 
a note on the Firſt Part, Act II. ſc. v.) for he had but one legi- 
timate uncle, and his name was Edmond. The Sir John Mortimer, 
who was confined in the Tower, was perhaps couſin german to 
the laſt Edmond Earl of March, the illegitimate ſon of his uncle 
Edmond. 

I take this opportunity of correcting an inaccuracy in the note 
above referred to. I have ſaid that Lionel Duke of Clarence was 
married to Elizabeth the daughter of the Earl of Ulſter, in 1360. 
I have ſince learned that he was affianced to her in his tender years; 
and conſequently Lionel, having been born in 1338, might have 
had his daughter Philippa in 1354. Philippa, I find, was married 
in 1370, at the age of ſixteen, to Edmond Mortimer Earl of 
March, who was himſelf born in 1351. Their ſon Roger was born 
in 1371, and muſt have been married to Eleanor, the daughter of 
the Earl of Kent, in the year 1388, or 1389, for their — 
Anne, who married Richard Earl of Cambridge, was born in 1389. 
Edmond Mortimer, Roger's eldeſt ſon, (the Mortimer of Shak. 
ſpeare's King Henry IV. and the perſon who has given occaſion to 
this tedious note,) was born in the latter end off the year 1392; 
and conſequently when he died in his caſtle at Trim in Ireland, 
in 1424-5, he was thirty-two years old. MaLone, 
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+ as” Langley, Edward the third's fifth 
on | 

* By her claim the kingdom: ſhe was heir 

Jo Roger, earl of March; who was the ſon 

* Of Edmund Mortimer ; who married Philippe, 

* Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence: 

© So, if the iſſue of the elder ſon 

succeed before the younger, I am king. 


* War. What plain proceedings are more plain 
than this ? 
Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
* The fourth ſon; York claims it from the third. 
' Till Lionel's iſſue fails, his ſhould not reign: 
© It fails not yet; but flouriſhes in thee, 
And in thy ſons, fair ſlips of ſuch a ſtock. — 
* Then, father Saliſbury, kneel we both together ; 
And, in this private plot,“ be we the firſt, 
That ſhall ſalute our rightful ſovereign 
With honour of his birthright to the crown. 


Born. Long live our ſovereign Richard, Eng- 
land's king! 


* Yorx. We thank you, lords. But I am not your 
kin 
Till I be ms. HY and that my ſword be ſtain'd 
With heart-blood of the houſe of Lancaſter : 
And that's not ſuddenly to be perform'd ; 
But with advice, and ſilent ſecrecy. 
* Do you, as I do, in theſe dangerous days, 
* Wink at the duke of Suffolk's inſolence, 
* At Beaufort's pride, at Somerſet's ambition, 
* At Buckingham, and all the crew of them, 


* Till they have ſnar'd the ſhepherd of the flock, 
* 'That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey: 


6. —— private plot, ] Sequeſter'd ſpot of ground. Maloxe. 
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* Tis that they ſeek ; and they, in ſeeking that, 
* Shall find their deaths, if York can propheſy. 


* $41r. My lord, break we off; we know your 
mind at full. | 


R. My heart aſſures me, that the earl of 
Warwick 
« Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 


© Yorx. And, Nevil, this I do aſſure myſelf, — 
© Richard ſhall live to make the earl of Warwick 
* The greateſt man in England, but the king. 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. A Hall of juſtice. 


Trumpets founded. Enter King HEN RV, Queen MaR- 
GARET, G3LOSTER, YORK, SUFFOLK, and SALIS- 
BURY ; the Ducheſs of GLOSTER, MARGtry JouR- 
DAIN, SOUTHWELL, HuME, and BOLINGBROKE, 
under guard. 


* K. Hex. Stand forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, 
Gloſter's wife: 
* In ſight of God, and us, your guilt is great ; 
Receive the ſentence of the law, for ſins 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death. — 
Lou four, from hence to priſon back again; 
[/o Jourd. &c. 

* From thence, unto the place of execution : 
The witch in Smithfield ſhall be burn'd to aſhes, 


. 


7 My heart aſſures me,] Inſtead of this couplet, we find in the 
old play no leſs than ten lines; ſo that if we ſuppoſe that piece to 
be an imperfect tranſcript of this, we muſt acknowledge the tran- 
ſcriber had a good /prag memory, for he remembered what he never 
could have either heard or ſeen, MaLons, 
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* And you three ſhall be ſtrangled on the gallows.— 
* You, madam, for you are more nobly born, 

[to the Ducheſs. 
* Deſpoiled of your honour in your life, 
Shall, after three days' open penance done, 
Live in your country here, in baniſhment, 
With fir John Stanley, in the iſle of Man. 


Doch. Welcome is baniſhment, welcome were 
my death. 


* Gro. Eleanor, the law, thou ſeeſt, hath judged 
thee ; 
* I cannot juſtify whom the law condemns. — 


[ Exeunt the Ducheſs, and the other Priſoners, 
guarded. | 


* Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief. 

* Ah, Humphrey, this diſhonour in thine age 

Will bring thy head with ſorrow to theground !— 

© I beſeech your majeſty, give me leave to go; 

Sorrow would ſolace, and mine age would eaſe.“ 
A. Hz. Stay, Humphrey duke of Gloſter : ere 

thou go, 

Give up thy ſtaff; Henry will to himſelf 

Protector be: and God ſhall be my hope, 

My ſtay, my guide, and lantern to my feet ; ? 

© And go in peace, Humphrey ; no leſs belov'd, 

Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 


7 after three days' open penance — | In the _— play the 

king particularly ſpecifies the mode of penance, ** Thou ſhalt 2e 

days do penance barefoot, in the ſtreets, with a white ſheet,” &e, 

MaLoNnE, 

8 Sorrow would ſolace, and my age would eaſe.) That is, Sorrow 

would have, ſorrow requires, ſolace, and age requires eaſe, 

Jon nson. 

9 lantern to my feet ;| This image, I think, is from our 
Liturgy : “ a lantern to my feet, and a light to my paths.” 

STEEVENS. 
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* 9. Max. I ſee no reaſon, why a king of years 
Should be to be protected like a child. 

God and king Henry govern England's helm : * 
Give up your ſtaff, fir, and the king his realm. 


* GLo. My ſtaff? —here, noble Henry, is my ſtaff: 
As willingly do I the ſame reſign, 
As e'er thy father Henry made it mine; 
And even as willingly at thy feet J leave it, 
As others would ambitiouſly receive it. 
Farewel, good king: When Jam dead and gone, 
May honourable peace attend thy throne! [ Ex. 
* ©. MAR. Why, now is Henry king, and Mar- 
garet queen ; 


* And Humphrey, duke of Gloſter, ſcarce him- 
ſelf, 


That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim; two pulls at 
once,— 

* His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopp'd off; 

* This ſtaff of honour raught : — There let it 
ſtand, 

* Where it beſt fits to be, in Henry's hand. 


Cad and king Henry govern England”; helm: ] Old copy—realm. 
STEFEVENS, 
The word realm at the end of two lines together is diſpleaſing; 
and when it is conſidered that much of this ſcene is written in rhyme, 
it will not appear improbable that the author wrote, govern England's 
helm. Jon x50N, 
So, in a preceding ſcene of this play : 
And you yourſelf ſhall ſteer the happy helm. STEEVENS. 
Dr. Johnſon's emendation undoubtedly ſhould be received into 
the text. So, in Coriolanus : | 
1 and you flander 
« The helms of the fate.” Malone, 


3 This flaff of honour raught :] Ranght is the ancient preterite of 
the verb reach, and is frequently uſed by Spenſer ; as in the follow - 
ing inſtance : 

He trained was till riper years he raught.” 
See Vol. V. p. 262, n. 8. STEEVENS, 
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* Sur. Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs 
his ſprays ; 
* Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngeſt days.“ 


* Yorx. Lords, let him go.*—Pleaſe it your ma- 
Jeſty, 
* This is the day appointed for the combat ; 
And ready are the appellant and defendant, 
© The armourer and his man, to enter the liſts, 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. 


* &. Mak. Ay, good my lord; for purpoſely 
therefore 
Left I the court, to ſee this quarrel tried. 
© K. Hen. O' God's name, ſee the liſts and all 
| things fit; 
Here let them end it, and God defend the right! 
* YoRx. I never ſaw a fellow worſe beſted,“ 
Or more afraid to fight, than is the appellant, 
* The ſervant of this armourer, my lords. 


Rather raf?, or ret, the preterite of reave ; unleſs reached were 
ever uſed with the ſenſe of arracher, Fr. that is, to ſnatch, take or 
pull violently away. So, in Peele's Arraygnement of Paris, 1584: 

% How Pluto ravght queene Ceres daughter thence,” 
RiTs0N, 

4 Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngeſt days.] This expreſſion 
has no meaning, if we fuppoſe that the word her refers to Eleanor, 
who certainly was not a young woman. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe 
that the pronoun her refers to pride, and ſtands for i?*s ;—a licence 
frequently practiſed by Shakſpeare. M. Mason. 

Or the meaning may be, in her, i. e. Eleanor's, youngeſt days 
of power, Bat the afſertion, which ever way underſtood, is untrue, 

MaLone. 

Suffolk's meaning may be :—T he pride of Eleanor dies before it has 
reached maturity, It is by no means unnatural to ſuppoſe, that had 
the deſigns of a proud woman on a crown ſucceeded, ſhe might 
have been prouder than ſhe was before. SrREVENS. 


5 Lords, let him go.] i. e. Let him paſs out of your thoughts, 
Duke Humphrey had already left the ſtage. STzevexs, 


0 — avor/e beſted,] In a worſe plight, Joh xsOx. 
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Enter, on one ſide, HoRNER, and his neighbours, drink- 
ing to him ſo much that he is drunk; and he enters 
bearing his flaff with a ſand-bag faſtened to it; a 
drum before him; at the other ſide, PeTer, with a 


drum and a ſimilar flaff ; accompanied by prentices 
drinking to him. | 


1. Ny oH. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to 


you in a cup of ſack; And fear not, neighbour, you 
ſhall do well enough. 


2. NET. And here, neighbour, here's a cup of 
charneco.* 


7 with a ſand-bag faſtened to it;] As, according to the old 
laws of duels, knights were to fight with the lance and ſword; 
ſo thoſe of inferior rank fought with an ebon ſtaff or battoon, to 
the farther end of which was fixed a bag cramm'd hard with ſand. 
To this cuſtom Hudibras has alluded in theſe humourous lines : 

% Engag'd with 0007 Bay, 7 as bold 
« As men with /and-bags did of old.” WarBuRTON. 


Mr. Sympſon, in his notes on Ben Jonſon, obſerves, that a paſ- 


ſage in St. Chryſoſtom very clearly proves the great antiquity of 
this practice. STEEVENS. . 


8 —@ cup of charneco. | A common name for a ſort of ſweet wine, 


as appears from a paſſage in a pamphlet intitled, The Diſcovery of 
a 5 Monſter, Elle? the Bid k Deg of Newgate, 3 — 1 : 
Some drinking the neat wine of Orleance, ſome the Gaſcony, 
ſome the Bourdeaux. There wanted neither ſherry, ſack, nor 
charneco, maligo, nor amber-colour'd Candy, nor liquoriſh ipocras, 
brown beloved baſtard, fat Aligant, or any quick-ſpirited liquor.“ 
And as charneca is, in Spaniſh, the name of a king of turpentine- 
tree, I imagine the growth of it was in ſome diſtrict abounding 


with that tree; or that it had its name from a certain flayour re- 
ſembling it. WaR BURTON. 


In a pamphlet entitled, Wit's Miſerie, or the World's Madneſs, 


printed in 1596, it is ſaid, that . the only medecine for the fleghm, 
15 three cups of charneco, faſting.” 


Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Money : 
 .<© Where no old charneco is, nor no anchovies.” 
Again, in Decker's Honeft Whore, 1630, P. II: 


Imprimis, a pottle of Greek wine, a pottle of Peter-ſameene, 


a pottle of charneco, and a pottle of Ziattica.“ 


j 
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3. Nx. And here's a pot of good double beer, 


neighbour: drink, and fear not your man. 
Hok. Let it come, i'faith, and I'll pledge you 
all; And a fig for Peter! 
1. PREN. Here, Peter, I drink to thee; and be 
not afraid. | 


2. PREN. Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy maſ- 
ter: fight for credit of the prentices. 


Pr. I thank you all: * drink, and pray for me, 
* I pray you; for, I think, I have taken my laſt 
* draught in this world.**—Here, Robin, an if I 
die, I give thee my apron; and, Will, thou ſhalt 
have my hammer :—and here, Tom, take all the 
money that I have.—O Lord, bleſs me, I pray God! 
for I am never able to deal with my maſter, he hath 
learnt ſo much fence already. 


SAL. Come, leave your drinking, and fall to 
blows.—Sirrah, what's thy name? 


Per. Peter, forſooth. 
SAL. Peter! what more? 
Per. Thump. 


SAL. Thump! then ſee thou thump thy maſter 
well. 


Hor. Maſters, I am come hither, as it were, 


Again, in The Fair Maid of the Met, 161 5: 
cc 9 or Peter- ſee- me, canary, or charneco. 
But none of theſe paſſages (as Mr. Malone obſerves) * aſcertain 
either its quality, or the country where it is produced.” 
STEEVENS, 


* 1 have taken my laſt draught in this world.) Gay has bor- 
rowed this idea in his What d'ye call it, where by ad ſays: 
«« Stay let me pledge—'is my laſi earthly liquor. 
Peaſcod's ſubſequent bequeſt is likewiſe copied from Peter's di- 
viſion of his moveables. SrRRVIXS. 
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upon my man's inſtigation, to prove him a knave, 
and myſelf an honeſt man: * and touching the 
duke of York, will take my death, I never meant 
him any ill, nor the king, nor the queen; * And 
therefore, Peter, have at thee with a downright 
blow, as Bevis of Southampton fell upon Aſcapart.? 


* 7okx. Deſpatch :—this knave's tongue begins 
to double.“ 


9 as Bevis of Southampton fell upon Aſcapart.] J have added 


this from the old quarto. WAR BURTON. 


Aſcapart—the giant of the ſtory—a name familiar to our an- 
ceſtors, is mentioned by Dr. Donne: 

„ Thoſe A/caparts, men big enough to throw 

« Charing-croſs for a bar, &, Jo ns0N,. 


The figures of theſe combatants are ſtill preſerved on the gates 
of Southampton. STEEVENS, 


Shakſpeare not having adopted theſe words, according to the 
hypotheſis already ſtated, they ought perhaps not to be here intro- 
duced, However, I am not ſo wedded to my own opinion, as to 
oppoſe it to ſo many preceding editors, in a matter of ſo little im- 
portance. MALONx. 


2 this knave's tongue begins to double.) So, in Holinſhed, 
whoſe narrative Shakſpeare has deſerted, by making the armourer 
confeſs treaſon. 

In the ſame yeare alſo, a certeine armourer was appeached of 
treaſon by a ſervant of his owne. For proofe whereof a daie was 
given them to fight in Smithfield, inſomuch that in conflict the ſaid 
armourer was ouercome and ſlaine; but yet by miſgouerning of 
himſelfe. For on the -morrow, when he ſhould haue come to the 
field freſh and faſting, his neighbours came to him, and gaue him 
wine and ſtrong drink in ſuch exceſſiue ſort, that he was there- 
with diſtempered, and reeled as he went; and fo was ſlain without 
guilt : as for the falſe ſeruant, he liued not long,” &c. 
By favour of Craven Ord, Eſq. I have now before me the ori- 
ou Exchequer record of expences attending this memorable com- 
at. From hence it appears that William Catour, the Armourer, 
was not killed by his opponent John Davy, but worſted, and im- 
mediately afterwards hanged. The following is the laſt article in 
the. account ; and was ſtruck off by the Barons of Exchequer, be- 
cauſe it contained charges unauthorized by the ſheritfs, 


Vor. X. F 
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* Sound trumpets, alarum to the combatants. 
[ Alarum. They fight, and Peter ſtrikes down 


his maſter. 
Hox. Hold, Peter, hold! I confeſs, I confeſs trea- 
ſon. [Dies. 


* York. Take away his weapon: Fellow, thank 
* God, and the good wine in thy maſter's way. 


© Pxr. O God! have I overcome mine enemies 
© in this preſence? O Peter, thou haſt prevailed in 
© right! 
K. Hex. Go, take hence that traitor from our 
ſight ; 
For, by his death, we do perceive his guilt : ? 
And God, in juſtice, hath reveal'd to us 
The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, 


«« Alſo paid to officers for watchyng of ye ded man 
in Smyth felde ye ſame day and ye nyghte aftyr yt 
ye bataill was doon, and for hors hyre for ye officeres 
at ye execucion doying, and for ye hangmans labor, 
Xs. vid. . . 

Al ſo paid for ye cloth yat lay upon ye ded man { Sum, xij. vii. 
in Smyth felde, viij*. 

Alſo paid for 1 pole and nayllis, and for ſet- 
tyng up of ye ſaid mannys hed on london Brigge, 
v. 4. 

The ſum total of expence incurred on this occa- 
ſion was - - - - - L-10 18 9 

I know not why Shakſpeare has called the Armourer Horner. 
The name of one of the ſheriffs indeed was Horne, as appears from 
the record before me, which will be printed at full length by Mr, 
Nichols in one of his valuable collections. STeevens. 


3 For, by bis death, we do perceive his guilt 5 According to the 
ancient uſage of the duel, the vanquiſhed perſon not only loſt his 
life but his reputation, and his death was always regarded as a 
certain evidence of his guilt. We have a remarkable inſtance of 
this in an account of the Duellum inter Dominum Fohannem Hanneſly, 
Militem, & Robertum Katlenton, Armigerum, in quo Robertus fuit 
occiſus, From whence, ſays the hiſtorian, ** magna fuit evidentia 
uod militis cauſa erat vera, ex quo mort alterius ſeguebatur. A. 

urimuth, ad ann. 1380, p. 149. BowLEe. 
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Which he had thought to have murder'd wrong- 
fully.— 
Come, fellow, follow us for thy reward. | Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. A ſtreet. 


Enter Glos ER and Servants, in mourning cloaks. 


Go. Thus, ſometimes, hath the brighteſt day 
a cloud : 
* And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds 
* Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold: 
So cares and joys abound, as ſeaſons fleet.i— 
Sirs, what's o'clock ? 


SERV. Ten, my lord.“ 


GO. Ten is the hour that was appointed me, 
© To watch the coming of my puniſh'd ducheſs : 
© Uneath * may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreets, 


Barren winter, with his wrathful ripping cold :] So, in Sack- 
ville's Induction: 
« The wrathful winter proaching on apace.“ Reep. 
I would read - Bare winter—for the ſake of the metre, which is 
uncommonly harſh, if the word barren be retained. STEEVENS. 


$ as ſeaſons fleet. ] To fleet is to change. So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra: 
ow now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine.” STEEVENSs. 


Dr. Johnſon in his Dictionary ſuppoſes to Feet (as here uſed) to 
be the ſame as to it; that is, to be in a flux or tranſient ſtate ; to 
paſs away, MaLone. 

6 Ten, my lord.] For the ſake of metre, I am willing to ſuppoſe 
this hemiſtich, as originally written, ſtood 

'Trs ten o*clock, my lord. STEEVENS., 

7 Uncath—] i. e. Scarcely. Por x. 


. in the metrical romance of Guy Earl of Warwick, bl. I. no 
te: | 
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© To tread them with her tender-fecling feet. 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people, gazing on thy face, 

With envious © looks ſtill laughing at thy ſhame; ? 
That erſt did follow thy proud chariot wheels, 
When thou didſt ride in triumph through the ſtreets, 
* But, ſoft! I think, ſhe comes; and I'll prepare 
* My tear-ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeries. 


bg” 


Enter the Ducheſs of Glos ER, in a white ſheet, with 
papers pinn'd upon her back, her feet bare, and a 
taper burning in her hand; Sir John Stanley, 4 


ſheriff, and officers. 


SERV. So pleaſe your grace, we'll take her from 
the ſheriff. 


* GLo. No, ſtir not, for your lives; let her paſs 

by.* 

Doch. Come you, my lord, to ſee my open 
ſhame ? 

Now thou doſt penance too. Look, how they gaze! 

See, how the giddy multitude do point, 


3 ee 


« Uneathes we came from him certain, 
That he ne had us all ſlain.” 
Eath is the ancient word for eaſe or eaſy. So, in Spenſer's Faery 
Queen, B. IV. c. vi: 
«« More eath was new impreſſion to receive.“ 
Uneath is commonly uſed by the ſame author for vt eafily. 
STEEVENS. 
6 enVious ] i. e. malicious. Thus Ophelia in Hamlet 
is ſaid to ** ſpurn exviouſly at ſtraws.“ See note on this paſſage. 
STEEVENS. 
7 With envious looks ſtill laughing at thy ſhame ;] Still, which is 
not in the elder copies, was added in the ſecond folio, MAaLoNs. 
8 No, ſtir not, &c.| In the original play thus: 
«« I charge you for your lives, ſtir not a foot; 
Nor offer once to draw a weapon here, 


gut let them do their office as they ſnould. Maron. 
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© And nod their heads, and throw their eyes on thee! 
Ah, Gloſter, hide thee from their hateful looks; 
And, in thy cloſet pent up, rue my ſhame, 

And ban thine enemies, both mine and thine. 


GLo. Be patient, gentle Nell; forget this grief. 


Doch. Ah, Gloſter, teach me to forget myſelf: 

For, whilſt I think I am thy married wife, 

And thou a prince, protector of this land, 

« Methinks, I ſhould not thus be led along, 

Mail'd up in ſhame, with papers on my back; 
And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice 

To ſee my tears, and hear my deep-fet * groans. 

The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet ; 

And, when I ſtart, the envious people laugh, 

And bid me be adviſed how I tread. 

Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this ſhameful yoke ? 

* Trow'ſt thou, that e'er I'll look upon the world; 

Or count them happy, that enjoy the ſun? 

No; dark ſhall be my light, and night my day; 

* To think upon my pomp, ſhall be my hell. 

Sometime T'll ſay, I am duke Humphrey's wife; 

And he a prince, and ruler of the land: 

Yet ſo he rul'd, and ſuch a prince he was, 

As he ſtood by, whilſt I, his forlorn ducheſs, 

* Was made a wonder, and a pointing-ſtock, 

To every idle raſcal follower. 

But be thou mild, and bluſh not at my ſhame; 

Nor ſtir at nothing, till the axe of death 

Hang over thee, as, ſure, it ſhortly will. . 

For Suffolk, —he that can do all in all 

With her, that hateth thee, and hates us all, — 


"E By 1 


„ A On A OT” 


9 Mail'd up in ſhame,] Wrapped up; bundled up in diſgrace ; 
alluding to the ſheet of penance. Jon nsox. 
. deep-tet —] i. e. deep-ferched. So, in King Henry V : 
** Whoſe blood is fer from fathers of war- proof. 
STEEVENS, 
F 3 
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And York, and impious Beaufort, that falſe prieſt, 
Have all lim'd buſhes to betray thy wings, 

And, fly thou how thou canſt, they'll tangle thee : 
* But fear not thou, until thy foot be ſnar'd, 

* Nor never ſeek prevention of thy foes. 


* Gro. Ah, Nell, forbear ; thou aimeſt all awry ; 
* I muſt offend, before I be attainted : 
* And had I twenty times ſo many foes, 
And each of them had twenty times their power, 
All theſe could not procure me any ſcathe,* 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeleſs. 
* Would'ſt have me reſcue thee from this reproach ? 
[ * Why, yet thy ſcandal were not wip'd away, 
* But I in danger for the breach of law. 
Thy greateſt help is quiet,* gentle Nell: 
* I pray thee, ſort thy heart to patience ; 
© Theſe few days' wonder will be quickly worn. 


Enter a Herald. 


Hex. I ſummon your grace to his majeſty's par- 
liament, holden at Bury the firſt of this next month. 


Gro. And my conſent ne'er aſk'd herein before! 
\ 1 This is cloſe dealing, —Well, I will be there. 

[ Exit Herald. 
My Nell, I take my leave :—and, maſter ſheriff, 
Let not her penance exceed the king's commiſſion. 


* SHER. An't pleaſe your grace, here my com- 
miſſion ſtays : 
And fir John Stanley is appointed now 


2 


any ſcathe,] Scathe is harm, or miſchief, Chaucer, 
Spenſer, and all our ancient writers, are frequent in their uſe of this 
word. STEEVENS, 


3 Thy greateſt help is quiet, | The poet has not endeavoured to 
raiſe much compaſſion for the ducheſs, who indeed ſuffers but 
what ſhe had deſerved. Jon Ns0N. 
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© To take her with him to the iſle of Man. 

* Gro. Muſt you, fir John, protect my lady here? 

* Fr4n. So am I given in charge, may't pleaſe 
your grace. 

Go. Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 

You uſe her well: the world may laugh + again; 

And I may live to do you kindneſs, if 

You do it her. And ſo, fir John, farewell. 

Doch. What gone, my lord; and bid me not 
farewell? 


* Gro. Witneſs my tears, I cannot ſtay to ſpeak, 
[ Exeunt GLOSTER and Servants. 


Doch. Art thou gone too? * All comfort go 
with thee! 
For none abides with me: my joy is death; 
* Death, at whoſe name I oft have been afear'd, 
* Becauſe I wiſh'd this world's eternity.— 
* Stanley, I pr'ythee, go, and take me hence; 
© I care not whither, for I beg no favour, 
Only convey me where thou art commanded. 


* ST4n. Why, madam, that is to the iſle of Man; 
* There to be us'd according to your ſtate. | 


Doch. That's bad enough, for I am but re- 
proach : 
* And ſhall I then be us'd reproachfully ? 
* STavn. Like to a ducheſs, and duke Hum- 
phrey's lady, 
* According to that ſtate you ſhall be us'd. 
Duc. Sheriff, farewell, and better than I fare; 
Although thou haſt been conduct of my ſhame !5 


4 the world may laugh again;] That is, The world may 
look again favourably upon me. Jon xs0N. 


$ conduct of my ſhame ] i. e. conductor. So, in Names 
and Juliet: 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unſavoury guide.“ 
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* SHER. It is my office; and, madam, pardon 
me. 


Doch. Ay, ay, farewell; thy office is diſ- 
charg'd.— 
« Come, Stanley, ſhall we go? 


* $74n. Madam, your penance done, throw off 
this ſheet, 


* And go we to attire you for our journey. 
Doch. My ſhame will not be ſhifted with my 
ſheet : 
* No, it will hang upon my richeſt robes, 
* And ſhow itſelf, attire me how I can. 
* Go, lead the way ; I long to ſee my priſon.* 
[ Exeunt, 


Again: 
* And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now. SrEEVEXS. 
6 J long to ſee my priſon. ] This impatience of a high ſpirit 
is very natural, It is not 4 dreadful to be impriſoned, as it is 


deſirable in a ſtate of diſgrace to be ſheltered from the ſcorn of 
gazers. JOHNSON, 


This 1s one of thoſe touches that certainly came from the hand 
of Shakſpeare ; for theſe words are not in the old play. MaLoxe, 
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Ar HM. ICS MEL 
The Abbey at Bury. 


Enter to the parliament, King HENRY, Queen Max- 
GARET, Cardinal BEAUFORT, SUFFOLK, YORK, 
BuCKINGHAM, and Others. 


K. Hen. I muſe,” my lord of Gloſter is not 
come : 
£ Tis not his wont to be the hindmoſt man, 
< Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. 


© 9. Mas. Can you not ſee? or will you not ob- 
ſerve 

The ſtrangeneſs of his alter'd countenance? 
With what a majeſty he bears himſelf; 

© How inſolent of late he is become, 

* How proud, peremptory,* and unlike himſelf? 
We know the time, ſince he was mild and affa- 

ble : 

* And, if we did but glance a far-off look, 

* Immediately he was upon his knee, 

© That all the court admir'd him for ſubmiſſion : 
* But meet him now, and, be it in the morn, 
When every one will give the time of day, 

* He knits his brow, and ſhows an angry eye, 
And paſſeth by with ſtiff unbowed knee, 

* Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. 

* Small curs are not regarded, when they grin; 

* But great men tremble, when the lion roars ; 
And Humphrey is no little man in England. 


7 1 muſe,] i. e. I wonder, So, in Macbeth: 
Vo not muſe at me, my moſt worthy friends.” STzzvens, 


—— perimptory,] Old copy, redundantly— 
— how peremptor) —. STEEVENS. 
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«© Firſt, note, that he is near you in deſcent ; 
* And, ſhould you fall, he is the next will mount. 
Me ſeemeth® then, it is no policy, — 
© Reſpecting what a rancorous mind he bears, 
And his advantage following your deccaſe,— 
That he ſhould come about your royal perſon, 
Or be admitted to your highneſs* council. 
Buy flattery hath he won the commons! hearts; 
* And, when he pleaſe to make commotion, 
**Tis to be fear'd, they all will follow him. 
* Now 'tis the ſpring, and weeds are ſhallow-rooted ; 
suffer them now, and they'l o'ergrow the garden, 
* And choke the herbs for want of huſbandry. 
The reverent care, I bear unto my lord, 
Made me collect” theſe dangers in the duke. 
If it be fond,“ call it a woman's fear; 
Which fear if better reaſons can ſupplant, 
© I will ſubſcribe, and ſay—I wrong'd the duke. 
My lord of Suffolk, - Buckingham, —and York, — 
Reprove my allegation, if you can; 
Or elſe conclude my words effectual. 

Sor. Well hath your highneſs ſeen into this 

duke; 

And, had I firſt been put to ſpeak my mind, 
T think, I ſhould have told your grace's tale.“ 
* The ducheſs, by his ſubornation, 


Me /eemeth That is, it ſeemeth to me, a word more 


grammatical than zethinks, which has, I know not how, intruded 
into its place. JoHNs0N. 


collect ] 1. e. aſſemble by obſervation. STEEVENs. 


* If it be fond,] i. e. weak, fooliſh. So, in Coriolanus : 
is ford to wail inevitable ſtrokes.” 
gain, in Timon of Athens : 
„Why do ford men expoſe themſelves to battle?“ 
STEEVENS, 
your grace's tale.) Suffolk uſes highneſs and grace promil- 
cuouſly to the queen. Majeſty was not the fettled title till the time 


9 


of king James the Firſt, Jon xsOx. 


„ eee 


os tw 6 : 


* 
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* Upon my life, began her deviliſh practices : 

* Or if he were not privy to thoſe faults, 

* Yet, by reputing of his high deſcent,* 

* (As next the king, he was ſucceſſive heir,) 

* And ſuch high vaunts of his nobility, 

Did inſtigate the bedlam brainſick ducheſs, 

* By wicked means to frame our ſovereign's fall. 
Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep; 
* And in his ſimple ſhow he harbours treaſon. 
The fox barks not, when he would ſteal the lamb. 
No, no, my ſovereign ; Gloſter is a man 
Unſounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 


* Car. Did he not, contrary to form of law, 
* Deviſe ſtrange dearhs for ſmall offences done ? 


Yorx. And did he not, in his protectorſhip, 
* Levy great ſums of money through the realm, 
* For ſoldiers' pay in France, and never ſent it? 
* By means whereof, the towns each day revolted. 


* Bucx. Tut! theſe are petty faults to faults un- 
known, 
* Which time will bring to light in ſmooth duke 
Humphrey. 
* K. Hen. My lords, at once: The care you have 
of us, 
* To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
* Is worthy praiſe: But ſhall I ſpeak my conſcience ? 
* Our kinſman Gloſter is as innocent 
* From meaning treaſon to our royal perſon, 
As is the ſucking lamb, or harmleſs dove: 
* The duke is virtuous, mild; and too well given, 
* To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. 


* Yet, by reputing of his high deſcent,] Thus the old copy. The 
modern editors read—repeating. Reputing of his high deſcent, is 
valuing himſelf upon it. The ſame word occurs in the 5th act: 

And in my conſcience do repute his grace, &c. STEEVENS, 
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* ©, Mir. Ah, what's more dangerous than this 
fond afhance ! 
* Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrow'd, 
* For he's diſpoſed as the hateful raven. 
* Is hea lamb? his ſkin is ſurely lent him, 
* For he's inclin'd as are the ravenous wolves. 
* Who cannot ſteal a ſhape, that means deceit ? 
* Take heed, my lord; the welfare of us all 
* Hangs on the cutting ſhort that fraudful man. 


Enter SOMERSET. 


* Som, All health unto my gracious ſovereign ! 


N. Hen. Welcome, lord Somerſet. What news 
from France ? 


© Som. That all your intereſt in thoſe territories 
Is utterly bereft you; all is loſt. 


K. Hen. Cold news, lord Somerſet : But God's 
will be done! 


Yorx.: Cold news for me; for I had hope of 
France, 
As firmly as I hope for fertile England. 
* Thus are my bloſſoms blaſted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away: 
* But I will remedy this gear * cre long, 
* Or ſell my title for a glorious grave. [ Aſide. 


Cold news for me; &c.] Theſe two lines York had ſpoken 
before in the firſt act of this play, He is now meditating on his 


diſappointment, and comparing his former hopes with his preſent 
loſs. STEEVENS. 


4 this gear —] Gear was a general word for things or mat- 
ters. JouNns0N. 
So, in the ſtory of King Darius, an interlude, 1 565 : 
« Wyll not yet this gere be amended, 
« Nor your ſinful acts corrected?“ SrREVENS. 
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Enter GLosSTER. 


* Gro. All happineſs unto my lord the king ! 
Pardon, my liege, that I have ſtaid ſo long. 


Sue. Nay, Gloſter, know, that thou art come too 
ſoon, 
© Unleſs thou wert more loyal than thou art: 
I do arreſt thee of high treaſon here. 


Go. Well, Suffolk, yet 5 thou ſhalt not ſee me 
bluſh, 
Nor change my countenance for this arreſt ; 
A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. 
* The pureſt ſpring is not ſo free from mud, 
* As I am clear from treaſon to my ſovereign : 
Who can accuſe me? wherein am I guilty ? 


Yorx. Tis thought, my lord, that you took bribes 
of France, 
And, being protector, ſtay'd the ſoldiers” pay; 
By means whereof, his highneſs hath loſt France. 


GLo. Is it but thought ſo? What are they, that 
think it? 

© I never robb'd the ſoldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 
* So help me God, as I have watch'd the night, — 
Ay, night by night, in ſtudying good for England! 
That doit that e'er I wreſted from the king, 
Or any groat I hoarded to my uſe, 


5 Well, Suffolk, yet ] Yet was added in the ſecond folio. 

The firſt folio has—Well, Suffolk, thou,—. The defeR of the 
metre ſhows that the word was omitted, which I have ſupplied from 
the old play. MaLone. 

Mr. Malone reads— 

Well, Suffolk's duke,” &c. 

But this is, perhaps, too reſpectful an addreſs from an adverſary. 
The reading of the ſecond bn is, in my opinion, preferable, 
though the authority on which it is founded cannot be mn amen 

TEEVENS, 
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* Be brought againſt me at my trial day! 

© No! many a pound of mine own proper ſtore, 
© Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I diſpurſed to the garriſons, 

And never aſk'd for reſtitution. 


* CaR. It ſerves you well, my lord, to ſay fo 
much. 


* Gro. I ſay no more than truth, ſo help me 
God! 


Yorx. In your protectorſhip, you did deviſe 
Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of, 
That England was defam'd by tyranny. 


Gro. Why, 'tis well known, that whiles I was 

protector, 

Pity was all the fault that was in me; 

* For I ſhould melt at an offender's tears, 

* And lowly words were ranſom for their fault. 

* Unleſs it were a bloody murderer, 

Or foul felonious thief, that fleec'd poor paſſen- 
gers, 

© I never gave them condign puniſhment : 

Murder, indeed, that bloody in, I tortur'd 

* Above the felon, or what treſpaſs elſe. 


* Sur. My lord, theſe faults are eaſy,* quickly 
anſwer'd: 
But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 
Whereof you cannot eaſily purge yourſelf, 
] do arreſt you in his highneſs* name; 
* And here commit you to my lord cardinal 
* To keep, until your further time of trial. 


— theſe faults are eaſy,] Enſy is Might, inconſiderable, as 
in 2 paſſages of this author. JoHNSON. 


The word no doubt, means—eafily zly. RiTsSON. 


This explanation is, I believe, the true one. EAH is an adjec- 
tive uſed adverbially, STEzveNs. 


1 
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K. Hen, My lord of Gloſter, *tis my ſpecial 
hope, 
© That you will clear yourſelf from all ſuſpects ; * 
My conſcience tells me, you are innocent. 


GLo. Ah, gracious lord, theſe days are dangerous ! 
» Virtue is chok'd with foul ambition, 
And charity chas'd hence by rancour's hand; 
* Foul ſubornation 1s predominant, 
And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. 
* I know, their complot 1s to have my life; 
And, if my death might make this iſland happy, 
© And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs : 
© But mine is made the prologue to their play; 
For thouſands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, 
Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 
* Beaufort's red ſparkling eyes blab his heart's ma- 

lice, 

And Suffolk's cloudy brow his ſtormy hate; 
* Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart; 
And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
* Whole overweening arm I have pluck'd back, 
By falſe accuſe? doth level at my life :— 
* And you, my ſovereign lady, with the reſt, 
* Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head ; 
* And, with your beſt endeavour, have ſtirr'd up 


7 from all ſuſpects;] The folio reads up,. The emen- 


dation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. The correſponding line in 
the original = ſtands thus : 


«« Good uncle, obey to this arreſt ; 
* I have no doubt but thou ſhalt clear thyſelf.” 


MaLons. 
So, in a following ſcene: 


If my ſſpe be falſe, forgive me, God!” STEEVENS, 
— wccuſe ] i. e. accuſation, STEEVENS. 
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My liefeſt ® liege to be mine enemy: 
* Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 
* Myſelf had notice of your conventicles, 
* Andall to make away my guiltleſs life : 
© I ſhall not want falſe witneſs to condemn me, 
Nor ſtore of treaſons to augment my guilt ; 
© The ancient proverb will be well effected, — 
A ſtaff is quickly found to beat a dog. 

* C48. My liege, his railing is intolerable: 
* If thoſe, that care to keep your royal perſon 
From treaſon's ſecret knife, and traitors” rage, 
* Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 
* And the offender granted ſcope of ſpeech, 
* *I'will make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 


Sur. Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here, 
With ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd, 
As if ſhe had ſuborned ſome to ſwear 
« Falſe allegations to o'erthrow his ſtate ? 


* ©. Mag. But I can give the loſer leave to 
chide, 


Gro. Far truer ſpoke, than meant: I loſe, in- 
deed — 
gBeſhrew the winners, for they play'd me falſe !— 
* And well ſuch loſers may have leave to ſpeak. 


Bucx. He'll wreſt the ſenſe, and hold us here all 
| day :— 
Lord cardinal, he is your priſoner. 
CAR. Sirs, take away the duke, and guard him 
e 


8 liefeſt ] Is deareſt. Joh xsox. 


So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. i: 
0 Madam, my Ji, 
« For God's dear love, &c. 
Again, c. ii: 
60 Fly, oh my liefeſt lord. STEEveNs, 
See p. 6, n. 6. MALONE, 
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Gro. Ah, thus king Henry throws away his 
crutch, 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body : 
« Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy ſide, 
And wolves are gnarling who ſhall gnaw thee firſt. 
Ah, that my fear were falſe! ah, that it were! 
For, good king Henry, thy decay I fear. 
[ Exeunt Attendants, with GLosTER, 
K. Hen. My lords, what to your wiſdoms ſeem. 
eth beſt, 
Do, or undo, as if ourſelf were here. 


9. Marx. What, will your highneſs leave the 
parliament ? 


K. Hen. Ay, Margaret; my heart is drown'd 
with grief, 
* Whoſe flood begins to flow within mine eyes ; 
* My body round engirt with miſery ; 
For what's more miſerable than diſcontent ?— 


£2 


9 Ah! that my fear were falſe ! &c.] The variation is here worth 
noting. In the original play, inſtead of theſe two lines, we have 
the following : 

% Farewell my ſovereign ; long may'ſt thou _ 
« 'Thy father's happy = free from annoy!” MaLoNE., 

2 Ay, Margaret; &c.) Of this ſpeech the only traces in the 
quarto are the following lines. In the king's ſpeech a line ſeems 
to be loſt : 

Qucen. What, will your highneſs leave the parliament ? 
King. Yea, Margaret ; my heart Is kill'd with grief; 
= * o * 


Where I may fit, and ſigh in endleſs moan, 
For who's a traitor, Gloſter he is none. 
If therefore, according to the conjecture already ſuggeſted, theſe 
plays were originally the compoſition of another author, the ſpeech 
ore us belongs to Shakſpeare. It is obſervable that one of the 
expreſlions in it is found in his Richard II. and in The Rape of 
Lucrece ; and in peruſing the ſubſequent lines one cannot help re- 


collecting the trade which his father has by ſome been ſuppoſed to 
have followed. MaLoNne, 
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* Ah, uncle Humphrey! in thy face I ſee 
* The map of honour,* truth, and loyalty ; 
* And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to come, 
That e'er I prov'd thee falſe, or fear'd thy faith. 
* What low'ring ſtar now envies thy eſtate, 

* That theſe great lords, and Margaret our queen, 
Do ſeek ſubverſion of thy harmleſs life? 

Thou never didſt them wrong, nor no man wrong: 
* And as the butcher takes away the calf, 

* And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ſtrays,? 
* Bearing it to the bloody ſlaughter-houſe; 

* Even fo, remorſeleſs, have they borne him hence. 
* And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 

* Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling's loſs ; 
* Even ſo myſelf bewails good Gloſter's caſe, 


„ 


ee 


3 The map of honour,] In X. Richard II. if I remember right, 
we have the ſame words. Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
„Showing life's triumph in the map of death.“ 
MaLoNe, 


4 And as the butcher takes awvay the calf, by 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ftrays, ] But how can 

it fray when it is bound? The poet certainly intended when it 8 
firives; i. e. when it ſtruggles to get looſe. And ſo he elſewhere 

employs this word. TIRL BV. v 


This emendation is admitted by the ſucceeding editors, and I 
had once put it in the text. I am, however, inclined to believe 
that in this paſſage, as in many, there is a confuſion of ideas, and 
that the poet had at once before him a butcher carrying a calf 
bound, and a butcher driving a calf to the ſlaughter, and beatin 
him when he did not keep the path. Part of the line was ſuggeſted 
by one image, and part by another, ſo that „rive is the belt word, 
but fray is the right. Jon xsOx. 


There needs no alteration. It is common for butchers to tie a 
rope or halter about the neck of a calf when they take it away from 
the breeder's farm, and to beat it gently if it attempts to ſtray from 
the direct road. The duke of Gloſter is borne away like the calf, 
that is, he is taken away upon his feet; but he is not carried away 
as a burthen on horſeback, or upon men's ſhoulders, or in their 
hands. Torr. 


b 
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With ſad unhelpful tears; and with dimm'd eyes 
Look after him, and cannot do him good; 

* So mighty are his vowed enemies. 

« His fortunes I will weep; and, *twixt each groan, 
© Say—Who's a traitor, Gloſter he is none. [| Exit. 


* 9. Max. Free lords, cold ſnow melts with the 
ſun's hot beams. 

* Henry my lord is cold in great affairs, 

* Too full of fooliſh pity : and Gloſter's ſhow 

* Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 

* With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers ; 

* Or as the ſnake, roll'd in a flowering bank,* 

* With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth ſting a child, 
* That, for the beauty, thinks 1t excellent. 

* Believe me, lords, were none more wiſe than I, 
* (And yet, herein, I judge mine own wit good,) 
This Gloſter ſhould be quickly rid the world, 

© To rid us from the fear we have of him. 


* C4R. That he ſhould die, is worthy policy; 
* But yet we want a colour for his death: 
* *Tis meet, he be condemn'd by courſe of law. 


* Sur. But, in my mind, that were no policy: 
* The king will labour ſtill to ſave his lite, 

* The commons haply riſe to ſave his life ; 

* And we yet have but trivial argument, 


5 Free lords, &c.] By this ſhe means (as may be ſeen by the ſe- 

quel) you, who are not bound up to ſuch 2 regards of religion 

as is the king; but are men of the world, and know how to live. 
WARBURTON, 

So, in Twelfth Night : 

And the free maids that weave“ &c. 

Again, in Milton: 

* thou goddeſs fair and free, 

In heaven yclep'd Euphroſyne.“ SrrEVEXs. 


in a flowering bank,] i. e. in the flowers growing on a 


6 


bank, Some of the modern editions read unnecel{ari'y—9x a 


G 2 


nowering bank. MaLoNnE. 
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More than miſtruſt, that ſhows him worthy death. 


„Lokk. So that, by this, you would not have 
him die, 
For. Ah, York, no man alive ſo fain as I. 


„Lokk. Tis York that hath more reaſon for his 
death.'— 
* But, my lord cardinal, and you, my lord of Suf- 
folk, — 
* Say as you think, and ſpeak it from your ſouls, — 
* Wer't not all one, an empty eagle were ſet 
* To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 
* As place * Humphrey for the king's protec- 
tor 


Q. Mas. So the poor chicken ſhould be ſure of 
death. 


Fux. Madam, tis true: And wer't not madneſs 
then, | 
To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold? 
* Who being accus'd a crafty murderer, 
His guilt ſhould be but idly poſted over, 
© Becauſe his purpoſe is not executed. 
© No; let him die, in that he is a fox, 
* By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 
* Before his chaps be ſtain'd with crimſon blood 


7 Tit York that hath more reaſon for his death.) Why York had 
more reaſon than the reſt for defiring Humphrey's death, is not 
very clear; he had only decided the deliberation about the regency 
of France in favour of Somerſet. Jon nson. 


York had more reaſon, becauſe duke Humphrey ſtood between 
him and the crown, which he had propoſed to himſelf as the ter- 
mination of his ambitious views. „Act III. ſc. v: 

For Humphrey being dead, as he Gall be, 
And Henry put apart, the next for me. STEEVENS. 


See Sir John Fenn's Obſervations on the duke of Suffolk's death, 
in the collection of The Paſton Letters, Vol. I. p. 48. HENLEY. 
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« As Humphrey, prov'd by reaſons, to my liege.“ 
And do not ſtand on quillets, how to ſlay him: 


* No; let him die, in that he is a for, 

By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 

Before his chaps be fain'd: with crimſon blood; 

As Humphrey, prov'd by reaſons, to my liege.] The meaning of 
the ſpeaker is not hard to be diſcovered, but his expreſſion is ver 
much perplexed. He means that the fox may be lawfully killed, 
as being known to be by nature an enemy to ſheep, even before he 
has actually killed them; ſo Humphrey may be properly deſtroyed, 
as being proved by arguments to be the king's enemy, before he 
has committed any actual crime. 

Some may be tempted to read treaſont for rraſont, but the drift 
of the argument is to ſhow that there may be yrea/on to kill him 
before any tregſonm has broken out. Joh nsoN. 


This paſſage, as Johnſon juſtly obſerves, is perplexed, but the 
hl eo wy from an — that ought to be corrected, which 
it may be by the change of a ſingle letter. What is it that Humphrey 
roved by reaſons to the king! — This line, as it ſtands, is abſo- 
jutely nonſenſe :—But if we read Humphrey's, inſtead of Humphrey, 
aud reaſox inſtead of reaſons, the letter s having been transferred 
through inadvertency from one word to the other, the meaning of 
Suffolk will be clearly expreſſed ; and if we encloſe alſo the third 
line in a parentheſis, the paſſage will ſcarcely require cither expla- 
nation or comment : 
No; let him die, in that he is a fox, 
By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 
( Before his chaps be ſtain'd with crimſon blood) 
As Humphrey's prov'd by reaſon to my liege. 

Suffolk's argument is this :—-As Humphrey is the next heir to 
the crown, it is as imprudent to make him protector to the king, 
as it would be to make the fox ſurveyor of the fold; and as we 
kill a fox before he has actually worried any of the ſheep, becauſe 
we know that by nature he is an enemy to the flock, ſo we ſhould 
get rid of Humphrey, becauſe we know that he muſt be by rea/or 
an enemy to the king, M. Mason. 


As ſeems to be here uſed for /e. Sir T. Hanmer reads, with 
ſome probability, As Humphrey's prov'd, &c. In the original 
play, inſtead of theſe lines, we have the following ſpeech : 

Suf. And ſo think I, madam; for as you know, 
If our king Henry had ſhook hands with death, 
Duke Humphrey then would look to be our king. 
And it may be, by policy he works, 

To bring to paſs the thing which now we doubt, 
The fox barks not, when he would ſteal the lamb; 
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ge it by gins, by ſnares, by ſubtilty, 5 | 
Sleeping, or waking, tis no matter how, 4 

So he be dead; for that is good deceit 

Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. 


* &. Mis. Thrice- noble Suffolk, 'tis reſolutel) 
ſpoke. 


* Sur. Not reſolute, except ſo much were done; < 
* For things are often ſpoke, and ſeldom meant : 


T4 
* But, that my heart accordeth with my tongue,— 0 
* Secing the deed is meritorious, * 
And to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe, — , 


* Say but the word, and I will be his pricſt.* 
* C4R. But I would have him dead, my lord of 
Suffolk, | 
Ere you can take due orders for a prieſt : 


Say, you conſent, and cenſure well the deed, 
And Þ ll 8 his executioner, 
* I tender ſo the ſafety of my liege. 


Sh r. Here is my hand, the deed is worthy doing, 
* &. Max. And ſo ſay I. 


t 


But if we take him ere he doth the deed, 
We ſhould not queſtion if that he ſhould live. 
No, let him die, in that he is a fox, 
Leſt that in living he offend us more. MaLoxe, 
for that is good deceit 
Which mates him fit, that firſt intends deceit. | Mates him 
means—that firſt puts an end to his moving. To mate is a term in 


cheſs, uſed when the king is ſtopped from moving, and an end put 
to the game, Ptrcy. | 


v 


Mates him, means confounds him ; from amatir or mater, French, 
To mate is no term in cheſs. Check mate, the term alluded to, is 
a corruption of the Perſian /chah mat; the king is killed. Rirsox. 


To mate, I believe, means here as in many other places in our 
author's plays, to confound or deſtroy ; from matar, Span. to kill, 
See Vol. VII. p. 549, n. 9. MaLoNe. 


2 I avill be his prieſt.) T will be the attendant on his laſt 
ſcene; I will be the laſt man whom he will ſee. Jon xsOx. 


3 and cenſure well the deed,] That is, approve the deed, 
judge the deed good, Jouns0N, 


9 
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* 7orx. And I: and now we three have ſpoke it, 
It ſkills not 5 greatly who impugns our doom. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Ms. Great lords,“ from Ireland am I come 
amain, | 
Jo ſignify—that rebels there are up, 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword : 
* Send ſuccours, lords, and ſtop the rage betime, 
* Before the wound do grow uncurable ; 
* For, being green, there 1s great hope of help. 


* Car. A breach, that craves a quick expedient 
ſtop!" 


A we three J Surely, the word three ſhould be omit- 
ted, The verſe is complete without it : 
And fo fay I. 


And I: and now we have ſpoke it,—, 
But the metre of theſe plays ſcarce deſerves the reformation which 
it too frequently requires, STEEVENS, 


It ſkills not ] It is of no importance. Jou xsOx. 


So, in Sir T. More's Uropia, tranſlated by R. Robinſon, 1624: 
* I will deſcribe to you one or other of them, for it Hilleth not 
greatly which,” MALoNx. 
6 Great lords, &c.] I ſhall ſubjoin this ſpeech as it ſtands in the 
uarto: 
y Madam, I bring you nexvs from Ireland; 
The wild Onele, my lard, is up in arms, 
With troops of Iriſh kernes. that uncontroll'd 
Doth plant themſelves within the Engliſh pale, 
And burn and ſpoil the country, as they go. | 
Surely here is not an imperfect exhibition o the lines in the folio, 
haſtily taken down in the theatre by the ear or in ſhort-hand, as I 
once concurred with others in thinking to be the caſe, We have 
here an original and diſtin draught ; ſo that we muſt he obliged 
to maintain that Shakſpeare wrote wo plays on the preſent ſubject, 
a haſty ſketch, and a more finiſhed performance; or elſe muſt ac. 


knowledge, that he formed the piece before us on a foundation 141d 
by another writer. MaLone. 


7 expedient /p] i. e. expeditious. So, in King 7b : 
i His marches are expedient to this town,” STEVENS, 
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© What counſel give you in this weighty cauſe? 


* Yokx. That Somerſet be ſent as regent thither : 
© Tis meet, that lucky ruler be employ'd ; 
© Witneſs the fortune he hath had in France. 


* Som. If York, with all his far-fet policy, 
© Had been the regent there inſtead of me, 
© He never would have ſtaid in France ſo long. 


© Yorx. No, not to loſe it all, as thou haſt done: 
I rather would have loſt my life betimes, 
* Than bring a burden of diſhonour home, 
* By ſtaying there ſo long, till all were loſt. 
* Show me one ſcar character'd on thy ſkin: 
Men's fleſh preſerv'd ſo whole, do ſeldom win. 
* ©. Mar. Nay then, this ſpark will prove a 
raging fire, 
* If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with :— 
No more, good Vork; — ſweet Somerſet,be ſtill ;— 
* Thy fortune, York, hadſt thou been regent there, 
Might happily have prov'd far worſe than his. 
Zokk. What, worſe than naught? nay, then a 
ſhame take all! 


* Som. And, in the number, thee, that wiſheſt 
ſhame ! 


CAR. My lord of York, try what your fortune is. 
© The uncivil Kernes of Ireland are in arms, 
* And temper clay with blood of Engliſhmen : 
© To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
Collected choicely, from each county ſome, 
* And try your hap againſt the Iriſhmen ? 


* Yorx. I will, my lord, fo pleaſe his majeſty, 


* Sur. Why, our authority is his conſent ; 
* And, what we do eſtabliſh, he confirms : 
* Then, noble York, take thou this taſk in hand. 


Fox. I am content: Provide me ſoldiers, lords, 
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« Whiles I take order for mine own affairs. 
« Sys. A charge, lord York, that I will ſee per- 
form'd. 
gut now return we to the falſe duke Humphrey. 
« C48, No more of him; for I will deal with 
him, 
«© That, henceforth, he ſhall trouble us no more. 
« And ſo break off; the day is almoſt ſpent : 
© Lord Suffolk, you and I muſt talk of that event. 
Lokk. My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen 
days, 
* At Briſtol Pe my ſoldiers; 
For there I'll ſhip them all for Ireland. 


Fur. I'll ſee it truly done, my lord of York. 
[ Exeunt all but Lokk. 


* Yorxx. Now, York, or never, ſteel thy fearful 
thoughts, 


* And change miſdoubt to reſolution : 

* Be that thou hop'ſt to be; or what thou art 

* Reſign to death, it is not worth the enjoying: 

* Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. 


* Faſter than ſpring-time ſhowers, comes thought 
on thought ; 


* And not a thought, but thinks on dignity. 


89 


7 that I will fee perform d.] In the old play this office is 
given to Buckingham : 
ucen. my lord of Buckingham, 
Let it be your charge to muſter up ſuch ſoldiers, 
As ſhall ſuffice him in theſe needful wars. 
Buck. Madam, I will; and levy ſuch a band 
As ſoon ſhall overcome thoſe Iriſh rebels : 
But York, where ſhall thoſe ſoldiers ſtay for thee ? 
York, At Briſtol I'Il expect them ten days hence. 
Buck, Then thither ſhall they come, and ſo farewell. 


f Exit Buck. 
Here again we have a very remarkable variation. MaLoxxR. 
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* My brain, more buſy than the labouring ſpider, 

* Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. 

Well, nobles, well; 'tis politickly done, 

* To ſend me packing with an hoſt of men: 

* I fear me, you but warm the ſtarved ſnake, 

Who, cheriſh'd in your breaſts, will ſting your 
hearts. 

"Twas men I lack'd, and you will give them me: 

© I take it kindly ; yet, be well aſſur'd 

* You put ſharp weapons in a madman's hands. 

* Whiles I in Ireland nouriſh a mighty band, 

I will ſtir up in England ſome black ſtorm, 

* Shall blow ten thouſand ſouls to heaven, or 
hell: 

And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage 

* Until the golden circuit on my head,“ 

* Like to the glorious ſun's tranſparent beams, 

Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw.” 

* And, for a miniſter of my intenr, 

* I have ſeduc'd a head-ſtrong Kentiſhman, 

* John Cade of Aſhford, 

© To make commotion, as full well he can, 

* Under the title of John Mortimer. 

* In Ircland have I ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 

* Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of Kernes; 


* Until the golden circuit on my head,] So, in Macbeth: 
„All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
„Which fate and metaphyſical aid doth ſeem 
To have thee crowr'?d withall.“ 
Again, in X. Henry IV. P. II: 
hs a leep, 
% That from this golden rigol hath divorc'd 
« So many Engliſh kings. MaLoxe. : 
mad-bred flaw.) Flaw is a ſudden violent guſt of wind. 


Jon ns0N. 


* — 8 troop of Kernes;] Kernes were light-armed Iriſh foot- 
ſoldiers, STEEVENS, | 
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* And fought ſo long,* till that his thighs with 
darts 

Were almoſt like a ſharp-quill'd porcupine: 

And, in the end being reſcu'd, I have ſeen him 

* Caper upright like a wild Moriſco,* 

* Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells, 

Full often, like a ſhag-hair'd crafty kern, 

* Hath he converſed with the enemy ; 

And undiſcover'd come to me again, 

And given me notice of their villainies. 

This devil here ſhall be my ſubſtitute ; 

For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, 


3 And fought % long,] Read—And fight ſo long. Rirsox. 


3 a wild M6riſco,] A Moor in a military dance, now called 
Morris, that is, a Mooriſh dance. Jon ns0N. 


In Albion's Triumph, a maſque, 1631, the ſeventh entry conſiſts 
of mimicks or Moriſcos. 


Again, in Mariton's What you will, 1607 : 
« Your wit ſkips a Mori/co.” 

The Morris-dance was the T ripudium Mauritanicum, a kind of 
hornpipe. Junius deſcribes it thus: ** faciem plerumque in- 
ficiunt fuligine, et peregrinum veſtium cultum aſſumunt, qui lu- 
dicris talibus indulgent, ut Mauri eſſe videantur, aut e longius 
remota patria credantur advolaſſe, atque inſolens recreationis genus 
advexiſſe.“ 

In the churchwardens' accompts of the pariſh of St. Helen's in 
Abington, Berkſhire, from the firſt year of the reign of Philip and 
Mary, to the thirty-fourth of queen Elizabeth, the Morrice bells 
are mentioned. Anno 1 560, the third of Elizabeth, —“ For two 
doſſin of Morres bells. As theſe appear to have been purchaſed by 
the community, we may ſuppoſe this diverſion was conſtantly prac- 
tiſed at their publick feſtivals. See the plate of Morris-dancers at 


the end of the firſt part of K. Henry IV. with Mr. Tollet's remarks 
annexed to it. STEEVENS, 


The editor of The Sad Shepherd, 8vo. 1783, p. 255, mentions 


ſeeing a company of morrice-dancers from Abington, at Richmond 


in Surrey, ſo late as the ſummer of 1783. 'They appeared to be 
making a kind of annual circuit. Reev. | 


$ like a ſhag-hair'd crafty tern,] See Vol. VII. p. 521, 
n. 4; and p. 330, n. 6. MaLoNE, 
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* In face, in gait, in ſpeech he doth reſemble: 

* By this I ſhall perceive the commons' mind, 

* How they affect the houſe and claim of York. 

© Say, he be taken, rack'd, and tortured ; 

© I know, no pain, they can inflict upon him, 
Will make him fay—I mov'd him to thoſe arms. 
Say, that he thrive, (as *tis great like he will,) 
Why, then from Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd: 
For, Humphrey being dead, as he ſhall be, 
And Henry put apart, the next for me. [ Exit, 


SCENE. H. 
Bury. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter certain Murderers, haſtily. 


* 1. Mus. Run to my lord of Suffolk; let him 
know, 


We have deſpatch'd the duke, as he commanded, 


For, Humphrey being dead, &c.] Inſtead of this couplet we 
find in the old play theſe lines : 
„ And then Duke Humphrey, he well made away, 
None then can ſtop the li hi to England's crown, 
«« But York can tame, and headlong pull them down.“ 
MaLONE. 
Scene II.] This ſcene, and the directions concerning it, ſtand 
thus in the quarto edition ; 
Then the curtaines being drawwne, Duke Humphrey is diſcovered in 
his bed, and two men lying on his breft, and ſmothering him in his bed. 
And then enter the Duke of Suffolke to them. 
f Suff. How now, firs! what, have you diſpatcht him? 
One, I, my lord ; hee's dead, I warrant you. 
Suff. Then ſee the cloathes, laid ſmoothe about him till, 
That when the king comes, he may perceive 
No other, but that he dide of his owne accord. 
2. All things is handſome now, my lord, 
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* +, Mug. O, that it were to do !—What have 
we done ? 
* Didſt ever hear a man ſo penitent ? 


Enter SUFFOLK. 


1. Mok. Here comes my lord. 


Sur. Now, firs, have you 
© Deſpatch'd this thing? 
© 1, Mok. Ay, my good lord, he's dead. 
* Sur. Why, that's well ſaid. Go, get you to 
my houſe; 
I will reward you for this venturous deed. 
The king and all the peers are here at hand. 
' Have you laid fair the bed? are all things well, 
* According as I gave directions ? 


*1. Mus. *Tis, my good lord. | 
Sur. Away, be gone! [ Exeunt Murderers. 


Enter King HENRY, Queen MarGarET, Cardinal 
BeauFoORT, SOMERSET, Lords, and Others. 


A. Hen. Go, call our uncle to our preſence. 
ſtraight : 
* Say, we intend to try his grace to-day, 
* If he be guilty, as 'tis publiſhed. 


Sor. I'll call him preſently, my noble lord. 
[ Extt. 
A. Hex. Lords, take your places ;—And, I pray 
you all, 
Proceed no ſtraiter *gainſt our uncle Gloſter, 
* Than from true evidence, of good eſteem, 


Syff, Then draw the curtaines againe, and get you gon, 
And you ſhall have your firme reward anon, 


[Exit Murtherers, STEEV ENS, 
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* He be approv'd in practice culpable. 
* Q. Mix. God forbid, any malice ſhould pre- 


vall, 
* That faultleſs may condemn a nobleman ! 
* Pray God, he may acquit him of ſuſpicion! 
* K. Hex. I thank thee, Margaret; theſe words 
content me much.*— 


Re-enter SUFFOLK. 


* How now? why look'ſt thou pale? why trembleſt 
thou ? 


Where is our uncle? what is the matter, Suffolk? 
Sur. Dead in his bed, my lord; Gloſter is dead. 


6 I thark thee, Margaret; &c.] In former editions: 
I thank thee, Nell, theſe words content me much. | 
This is king Henry's reply to his wife Margaret. There can be 
no reaſon why he ſhould forget his own wife's name, and call her 
Nell inſtead of Margaret. As the change of a ſingle letter ſets all 
right, 1 am willing to ſuppoſe it came from his pen thus : 
I thank thee, Well, th:ſe words content me much. 
| THroBALD. 
It has heen obſerved by two or three commentators, that it i: 
no way extraordinary the Ling ſhould forget his wife's name, as it 
appears in no leſs than three places that ſhe forgets it herſelf, calling 
herſelf Eleanor. It has alſo been ſaid, that, if any contraction of 
the real name is uſed, it ſhould be Meg. All this is very true; but 
as an alteration muſt be made, Theobald's is juſt as good, and as 
robable, as any other. I have, therefore, retained it, and wiſh 
it could have been done with propriety without a note. Reev. 


Though the king could not well forget his wife's name, either 
Shakſpeare or the tranſcriber might. That N is not a miſtake 
of the preſs for Well, is clear from a ſubſequent ſpeech of the queen's 
in this ſcene, where Eleanor, the name of the Pucheſs of Gloſter, 
is again h ree times printed inſtead of Margaret, No reaſon can be 
aſſigned why the proper correction ſhould be made in all thoſe 
places, and not here. MALOR k. 


I have admitted Mr. Malone's correction; and yet muſt remark, 
that while it is favourable to ſenſe it is injurious to metre. 
STEEVENS, 
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* 9. Mar. Marry, God forefend ! 


Cx. God's ſecret judgement :—I did dream 
to-night, 
* The duke was dumb, and could not ſpeak a word. 
[ The king ſwoons. 
« 9. Mar. How fares my lord 2— Help, lords! 
| the king is dead. 
* Soxr. Rear up his body; wring him by the 
noſe.” 
* 9. Max. Run, go, help, help!—O, Henry, 
ope thine eyes! 
Sor. He doth revive again ;—Madam, be pa- 
tient. 


K. Hen. O heavenly God! 
* ©. Mas. How fares my gracious lord? 


So. Comfort, my ſovereign ! gracious Henry, 
comfort ! 


K. Hen. What, doth my lord of Suffolk comfort 
me? 

Came he right now * to ſing a raven's note, 
* Whoſe diſmal tune bereft my vital powers; 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 
* By crying comfort from a hollow breaſt, 
Can chaſe away the firſt-conceived ſound ? 
* Hide not thy poiſon with ſuch ſugar'd words. 
Lay not thy hands on me; forbear, I ſay; 
* Their touch affrights me, as a ſerpent's ſting. 
Thou baleful meſſenger, out of my ſight ! 


Som. Rear up his body, bring him by the noſe.) As nothing 
further is ſpoken either by Somer/et or the Cardinal, or by any one 
elſe to ſhow that they continue in the preſence, it is to be * 
that they take advantage of the confuſion occaſioned by the King's 
ſwooning, and ſlip out unperceived. The next news we hear of 
the Cardinal, he is at the point of death. R1TSON. 


* — right now ] Juſt now, even now. JOHNSON, - 
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* Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny 

* Sits, in grim majeſty, to fright the world. 
Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding :— 
Let do not go away; — Come, baſiliſk, 

* And kill the innocent gazer with thy ſight : ? 


For in the ſhade of death I ſhall find joy; 9. 
* In life, but double death, now Gloſter's dead. 
Q: Marx. Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk Wha 
thus ? I am 
* Although the duke was enemy to him, WI 
* Yet he, moſt chriſtian- like, laments his death: * Be 
And for myſelf, —foe as he was to me, * 
* Might liquid tears, or heart-offending groans, 
Or blood-conſuming ſighs recall his life, 13 
* I would be blind with weeping, ſick with groans, bat fa 
* Look pale as primroſe, with blood-drinking 4 
ſighs,* 2 which 
* And all to have the noble duke alive. _ 


* What know I how the world may deem of me? 

© For it is known, we were but hollow friends; 

It may be judg'd, I made the duke away: 

So ſhall my name with ſlander's tongue be wound- 
ed, 


9 Come, baßliſt, 
And kill the innocent gazer with thy fight :] So, in Albion's Eng- 
land, B. I. c. iii: | 
6 As Æſculap an herdſman did eſpie, 
„That did with eaſy fight enforce a baſi/i& to flye, 
„ Albeit naturally that beaſt doth murther with the eye.” 


RED. 


So Mantuanus, a writer me popular at this time, 
« Natus in ardentis Libyz baſiliſcus arena, 
« Vulnerat aſpectu, luminibuſque nocet.” MaLoNE. 


* blood-drinking ig,] So, in the Third Part of this Play, Shak 
AR IV. ſc. iv: 
« And ſtop the riſing of blood-/ucking ſighs.” STEVENS. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: \ 
* — dry ſorrow drinks our blood,” MaLoxe, 
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And princes* courts be fill'd with my reproach. 
This get I by his death: Ah me, unhappy ! 
* To be a queen, and crown'd with infamy ! 


© K, Hen. Ah, woe is me for Gloſter, wretched 
man! 


Q. Mar. Be woe for me, more wretched than 
he is. 
What, doſt thou turn away, and hide thy face? 
I am no loathſome leper, look on me. 
What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf?“ 
* Be poiſonous too, and kill thy forlorn queen. 
* Is all thy comfort ſhut in Gloſter's tomb ? 


3 Be woe for me,] That is, Let not woe be to thee for Gloſter, 


but for me, Jouns0N, 


4 What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf?| This alluſion, 
which has been borrowed by many writers from the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and Pſalm lviii. may receive an odd illuſtration from the 
following paſſage in Gower de Confeffime Amantis, B. I. fol. x: 

« A ſerpent, whiche that aſpidis 
% Iscleped, of his kinde hath this, 
That he the ſtone nobleſt of all 
© The whiche that men carbuncle call, 
*« Bereth in his heed above on hight; 
% Fot whiche whan that a man by ſlight 
(The ſtone to wynne, and him to dante) 
With his carecte him wolde enchante, 
* Anone as he perceiveth that, 
He leyeth done his one care all plat 
* Unto the grounde, and halt it faſt : 
* And ede that other care ali faſte 
te He ſtoppeth with his taille fo fore 
„ That he the wordes, laſſe nor more, 
% Of his enchantement ne hereth : 
„And in this wiſe him ſelfe he ſkiereth, 
So that he hath the wordes wayved, 
And thus his care is nought deceived. | 
Shakſpeare has the ſame alluſion in Troilus and Crefida : 
Have ears more deaf than adgers, to the voice 
Of any true decifion.” STrevexs. 


Vor. X. H 
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* Why, then dame Margaret was ne'er thy joy: 

* Erect his ſtatue then, and worſhip it, 

And make my image but an alehouſe ſign. 

Was I, for this, nigh wreck'd upon the ſea; 

And twice by aukward wind* from England's 
bank 

* Drove back again unto my native clime? 

What boded this, but well-fore-warning wind 

Did ſeem to ſay, — Seek not a ſcorpion's neſt, 

* Nor ſet no footing on this unkind ſhore? 

What did I then, but curs'd the gentle guſts," 

And he that loos'd them from their brazen caves ; 

And bid them blow towards England's bleſſed 
ſhore, 

* Or turn our ſtern upon a dreadful rock ? 

* Yet /Eolus would not be a murderer, 

* But left that hateful office unto thee : 

The pretty vaulting fea refus'd to drown me; 

* Knowing, that thou wouldſt have me drown'd on 
ſhore 

* With tears as falt as ſea through thy unkindneſs: 

* The ſplitting rocks cow'rd in the ſinking ſands,” 

* And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides ; 


$ aukward wind—) Thus the old copy. The modern 
editors read adverſe winds, STEEVENS. 


The ſame uncommon epithet is applied to the ſame ſubject b 
Marlowe in his X. Edwark IT: n 


« With aukward winds, and with ſore tempeſts driven 
% To fall on ſhore—,”” Malo. 


6 What did I then, but curs'd the gentle guſts, ] I believe we ſhould 
read—but cur/e the gentle guſts, M. ASON, 


7 The ſplitting rocks &c.] The ſenſe ſeems to be this. The 


rocks hid themſelves in the which ſunk to receive them into 
their boſom. SrREEvENS. 


That is, the rocks whoſe property it is to ſplit, ſhrank into the 
ſands, and would not daſh me, &c. M. Mason. 
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* Becauſe thy * heart, more hard than they, 
* Might in thy palace periſh Margaret.“ 

* As far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs, 

* When from the ſhore the tempeſt beat us back, 
] ſtood upon the hatches in the ſtorm : 

* And when the duſky ſky began to rob 

My earneſt-gaping ſight of thy land's view, 

* I took a coſtly jewel from my neck, — 

* A heart it was, bound in with diamonds,— 

* And threw it towards thy land; the ſea receiv'd 


It ; 
* And ſo, I wiſh'd, thy body might my heart: 
* Andeven with this, I loſt fair England's view, 
And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart; 
* And call'd them blind and duſky ſpectacles, 
* For loſing ken of Albion's wiſhed coaſt. 
* How often have I tempted Suftolk's tongue 
* (The agent of thy foul inconſtancy,) 
* To fit and witch me, as Aſcanius did, 
* When he to madding Dido, would unfold 
His father's acts, commenc'd in burning Troy?“ 


* Might in thy palace periſh Margaret.] The verb periſb is here 
uſed ry. So, in The Maid's Tragedy, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 


0 let not my fins 
«« Periſh your noble youth.” STRIVIXSõ. 


9 To 2 and witch me, as Aſcanius did, 
When he to madding Dido, would unfold 
His father's act, commenc d in burning Troy ?] Old copy To 
fit and watch me, &c, STEEVENS. 

The here is unqueſtionably alluding to Virgil (cid J.) 
but he ſtrangely blends fact with fiction. In the firſt place, it 
was Cupid in the ſemblance of Aſcanius, who fat in Dido's lap, 
and was fondled by her. But then it was not Cupid who related 
to her the proceſs of Troy's deſtruction ; but it was ZAneas him- 
ſelf who related this hiſtory. Again, how did the ſuppoſed Aſca- 
nius fit and avazch her? Cupid was ordered, while Dido miftakenly 
earelled him, to bewitch and infeR her with love. To this circums 

|; 
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Am I not witch'd like her? or thou not falſe like 
him?“ 

Ah me, I can no more! Die, Margaret! 

For Henry weeps, that thou doſt live fo long. 


Noiſe within. Enter WARWICK and SALISBURY, 
The Commons preſs do the door. 


ak. It is reported, mighty ſovereign, 

* That good duke Humphrey traitorouſly 1s mur- 
der'd 

By Suffolk and the cardinal Beaufort's means. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees, 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down, 
* And care not who they ſting in his revenge. 
* Myſclf have calm'd their ſpleenful mutiny, 
© Until they hear the order of his death. 


K. Hen. That he is dead, good Warwick, 'tis 
tOoO true; 


ſtance the poet certainly alludes; and, unleſs he had wrote, as I 

have reſtored to the text, 
To fit and witch me, 

why ſhould the queen immediately draw this inference, 
Am I ne, witch'd like her? 'InroBALD. 


Mr. Theobald's emendation is ſupported by a line in A. Herr) 
V. P. I. where the ſame verb is uſed— 
To witch the world with noble horſemanſhip.” 
It may be remarked, that this miſtake was certainly the miſtake 
of Shakſpeare, whoever may have been the original author of the 
firſt ſketch of this play; for this long ſpeech of Margaret's 15 
founded on one in the quarto, conſiſting only of ſeven lines, in 
which there is no alluſion to Virgil, Ma1ons. 


2 Am I not wwitch'd like her? or thou not falſe like him? ] This 

line, as it ſtands, is nonſenſe. We ſhould ſurely read it thus :— 

Am I not witch'd like her? Art thou not falſe like him? 

M. Masos. 

The ſuperfluity of ſyllables in this line induces me to ſuppoſe it 
ſtood originally thus: 

| Am I not witch'd like her? thou falſe like him ? 

. STEEVENS. 
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But how he died, God knows, not Henry: 
Enter his chamber, view his breathleſs corpſe, 
* And comment then upon his ſudden death. 


War. That I ſhall do, my liege :—Stay, Saliſ- 
bury, 
With the rude multitude, till I return. 
[Warwick goes into an inner room, and Saliſbury 
retires. 


* K. H x. O thou that judgeſt all things, ſtay 

my thoughts ; 

* My thoughts, that labour to perſuade my ſoul, 

* Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's 
life! 

If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God; 

For judgement only doth belong to thee ! 

* Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 

With twenty thouſand kiſſes, and to drain * 

Upon his face an ocean of ſalt tears; 

* To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 

* And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling : 

But all in vain are theſe mean obſequies ; 

And, to ſurvey his dead and earthy image, 

* What were it but to make my ſorrow greater ? 


3 not Henry :) The poet commonly uſes Henry as a word 
of three ſyllables. Jon nsoN. 


4 and to drain 
Upon This is one of our poet's harſh expreſſions. As 
when a thing is drain'd, drops of water ifſue from it, he licen- 
tiouſly uſes the word here in the ſenſe of dropping, or 2 
ALONE, 
Surely our author wrote rain, not drain. The diſcharge of a ſingle 
letter furniſhes what ſeems to me a neceſſary emendation, confirmed 
by two paſſages, one in The Taming of the Shrew : 
* To rain a ſhower of commanded tears. 
And another, in King Henry IV. P. II: 
i To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. STEVENS. 


H 3 
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The folding doors of an inner chamber are thrown open, 
and GLOSTER ts diſcovered dead in his bed: Waxk- 
wiek and Others ſtanding by it.“ 


ax. Come hither, gracious ſovereign, view 
this body. 


* K. Hen. That is to ſee how deep my grave is 
made : 

* For, with his ſoul, fled all my worldly ſolace; 

* For ſeeing him, I ſee my life in death.* 


This ſtage-direRion I have inſerted as beſt ſuited to the exhibi- 
tion. The ſtage-diretion in the quarto is Warwick draws the 
curtaines, i. e. draws them o n] and ſhows Duke Humphrey in 
his bed.“ In the folio: A bed with Gloſter's body put forth.” 
Theſe are ſome of the many circumſtances which prove, I think, 
deciſively, that the theatres of our author's time were unfurniſhed 
with ſcenes. In thoſe days, as I conceive, curtains were occaſion- 
ally hung acroſs the middle of the ſtage on an iron rod, which, 

ing drawn open, formed a ſecond apartment, when a change of 
ſcene was required. The direction in the folio, ** to put forth a 
bed,” was merely to the property-man to thruſt a bed forwards 
behind thoſe curtains, previous to their being drawn open. See the 
Account of the ancient Theatres, Vol, II. MaLone. 

For ſeeing him, 1 ſee my life in death.] Though, by a violent 
operation, — ſenſe may ok this reading, yet 1 

ink it will be better to change it thus : 

For ſeeing him, I ſee my death in life, : 
That is, Seeing him I live to ſee my own deſtruction. Thus it 
will aptly correſpond with the firſt line : 
Come hither, gracious ſovereign, view this body, 
K. Henry. That is to ſee how deep my grave is made. 
Joa ns0N. 

Surely the poet's meaning is obvious as the words now ſtand. —/ 

fee my life d:frroyed or endangered by his death, Prxcr. 


I think the meaning is, I ſee my life in the arms of death; I ſee 


my /ife expiring, or rather expired. The conceit is much in our 
author's manner. So, in Macbeth : | 


8 the death of each day's Ilie. 


Our poet in X. Richard III. has a ſimilar play of words, though 
the ſentiment is reverſed: | 


90 even through the hollow eyes of death 


] ſpy life peering.” MaLoxx. 
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„VR. As ſurely as my ſoul intends to live 
« With that dread King, that took our ſtate upon 
him 
© To free us from his Father's wrathful curſe, 
] do believe that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 


Sus. A dreadful oath, ſworn with a ſolemn 
tongue ! 
* What inſtance gives lord Warwick for his vow ? 


VR. See, how the blood is ſettled in his face! 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt,* 


6 Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted Joſt, Sc.] All that is true 
of the body of a dead man is here ſaid by Warwick of the ſoul. 
I would read : 
| Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted corſe. 
But of two common words how or why was one 2 for the 
other? I believe the tranſcriber _— that the epithet imely- 
rted could not be uſed of the body, but that, as in Hamlet there 
15 mention of 28 fouls, ſo here timely-parted muſt have the 
ſame ſubſtantive. He removed one imaginary difficulty, and made 
many real. If the ſoul is parted from the body, the body is like- 
wiſe parted from the ſoul. 
I cannot but ſtop a moment to obſerve, that this horrible de- 
ſcription is ſcarcely the work of any pen but Shakſpeare's. 
Jon nso0N, 


This is not the firſt time that Shakſpeare has confounded the 
terms that ſignify body and /oxl, together, So, in 4 Midſummer 
Night's Dream : 

" damned ſpirits all 
1% That in croſs ways and floods have burial.” 

It is ſurely the body and not the /ou/ that is committed to the 
earth, or whelm'd in the water. The word ge, however, is 
licentiouſly uſed by our ancient writers. In Spenſer's Faery Queen, 
B. II. c. viii. Sir Gn is in a ſwoon, and two knights are about 
to ſtrip him, when the Palmer ſays : 

60 no knight ſo rude I weene, 
As to doen outrage to a ſleeping g. 

Again, in the ſhort copy of verſes printed at the concluſion of 
the three firſt books of Spenſer's Faerie Queen, 1596: 

And grones of buried ghoſtes the heayens did perſe.” 


4 
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Of aſhy ſemblance,” meager, pale, and bloodleſs, 
* Being all deſcended to the labouring heart; 
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Again, in our author's X. Richard II: 
The gho/ts they have depos'd.”” 
Again, in Sir A. Gorges's tranſlation of Lucan, B. IX: 
1e a peaſant of that coaſt 
«« Bids him not tread on Hector's g. 
Again, in Certain Secret Wonders of Nature, &c. by Edward 
Fenton, quarto, bl. I. 1569, ** — aſtoniſhed at the view of the 
mortified g of him that lay dead,“ &c. p. 104. STEEVENS. 


A timely-parted ghoſt means a body that has become inanimate in 
the common courſe of nature; to which violence has not brought 
a timeleſs end. The oppoſition is plainly marked afterwards, by 
the words—** As guilty of duke Humphrey's timeleſs death.” 

The correſponding lines appear thus in the quarto; by which, 
if the notion that has been already ſuggeſted be well founded, the 
reader may fee how much of this deſervedly admired ſpeech is 
original, and how much {uper-induced : 

Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghft, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, pale, and bloodleſs : 
But, lo! the blood is ſettled in his face, 
More better coloured than when he liv'd. 
His well proportion'd beard made rough and ftern ; 
His fingers ſpread abroad, as one that graſp'd 
| For life, yet was by ſtrength ſurpriz'd. I he leaſt 
| Of theſe are probable. It cannot chooſe 
But he was murthered, 

In a ſubſequent paſſage, alſo in the original play, which Shak- 
ſpeare has not transferred into his piece, the amt | ghoft is again uſed 
as here, Young Clifford addrefling himſelf to his father's dead 
body, ſays, 

A diſmal ſight! ſee, where he breathleſs lies, 
All ſmear'd and welter'd in his luke-warm blood! 
«« Sweet father, to thy murder'd ghet TI ſwear,” &c, 

Our author therefore is not chargeable here with any impropriety, 
or confuſion, He has only uſed the phraſeology of his time. 

| MaLoNr. 

? Of aſhy ſemblance, | So Spenſer, Ruins o Rome, Ato. 1 591: 

Ve pallid ſpirits, = ye aſby 55. — . 
— DIOOOICTHS,; 
Being all deſcended to the laburing heart;] That is, the blood 
being all deſcended, &; the ſubſtantive being compriſed in the 
adjective b/zodleſs, M. Maxon, 
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© Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

« Attracts the ſame for aidance *gainſt the enemy; 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er re- 
turneth 

Jo bluſh and beautify the cheek again. 

* But, ſee, his face is black, and full of blood; 

His eyeballs further out than when he liv'd, 

« Staring full ghaſtly like a ſtrangled man: 

His hair uprear'd, his noſtrils ſtretch'd with 
ſtruggling ; 

His hands — diſplay'd,ꝰ as one that graſp'd 

And tugg'd for life, and was by ſtrength ſub- 
du'd. 

Look on the ſheets, his hair, you ſee, is ſticking ; 

His well-proportion'd beard * made rough and 
rugged, 

Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd. 

© It cannot be, but he was murder'd here; 

+ The leaſt of all theſe ſigns were probable. 


* Sur. Why, Warwick, who ſhould do the duke 
to death ? 


* Myſelf, and Beaufort, had him in protection; 
And we, I hope, ſir, are no murderers. 


. But both of you were vow'd duke Hum. 
phrey's foes; 


9 His hands abroad 7 5 i. e. the fingers being widely 
diſtended. So adown, for down; aweary, for weary, &c. See 
Peacham's Complete Gentleman, 1627: Herein was the Emperor 
Domitian ſo cunning, that let a boy at a good diſtance off hold up 
his hand and ftretch his fingers abroad, he would ſhoot through the 
ſpaces, without touching the boy's hand or any finger.” 


MaLloNF, 
* His well-proportim'd beard ] His beard nicely trim'd and 
adjuſted. See note on King Henry V. Act III. fc, vi. Val. X. 
MAlLoxr. 
His avell-proportioned beard, I believe, means no more than his 
beard well proportioned by nature. STEEVENS. 
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And you, forſooth, had the good duke to keep: 
* Tis like, you would not feaſt him like a friend; 
And 'tis well ſeen, he found an enemy. 


* &. Mar. Then you, belike, ſuſpect theſe noble. 
men 


As guilty of duke Humphrey's timeleſs death. 


War. Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding 
freſh, 

And ſees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will ſuſpect, *twas he that made the ſlaughter? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite ſoar with unbloodied beak ? 
Even ſo ſuſpicious is this tragedy. 


* ©. Max. Are you the butcher, Suffolk? where's 
your knife? 
Is Beaufort term'd a kite? where are his talons ? 


Sor. I wear no knife, to ſlaughter —_ men ; 
But here's a vengeful ſword, ruſted with eaſe, 
That ſhall be ſcoured in his rancorous heart, 
That flanders me with murder's crimſon badge: 
Say, if thou dar'ſt, proud lord of Warwickſhire, 
That I am faulty in duke Humphrey's death. 

[ Exeunt Cardinal, Sou. and Others. 


ak. What dares not Warwick, if falſe Suffolk 
dare him? 


Q: Mas. He dares not calm his contumelious 
ſpirit, 
Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controller, 
Though Suffolk dare him twenty thouſand times. 
WAR. ** be ſtill; with reverence may I 
ay; 
For every word, you ſpeak in his behalf, 
Is ſlander to your royal dignity. 
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Fr. Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour ! 
If ever lady wrong'd her lord ſo much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crabtree ſlip; whoſe fruit thou 
art, 
And never of the Nevils* noble race. 
War. But that the guilt of murder bucklers 
thee, 
And I ſhould rob the deathſman of his fee, 
itting thee thereby of ten thouſand ſhames, 
And that my ſovereign's preſence makes me mild, 
I would, falſe murderous coward, on thy knee 
Make thee beg pardon for thy paſſed ſpeech, 
And ſay—it was thy mother that thou meant'ſt, 
That thou thyſelf waſt born in baſtardy : 
And, after all this fearful homage done, | 
Give thee thy hire, and ſend thy ſoul to hell, 
Pernicious bloodſucker of ſleeping men! 


Sur. Thou ſhalt be waking, while I ſhed thy 
blood, | 
If from this preſence thou dar'ſt go with me. 


War. Away even now, or I will drag thee hence: 

* Unworthy though thou art, I'll cope with thee, 
* And do ſome ſervice to duke Humphrey's ghoſt. 
[ Exeunt SUFFOLK and WARWICK. 


* K. Hen. What ſtronger breaſtplate than a 
heart untainted ? | 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt; 
* And he but naked, though lock'd up in ſteel, 
* Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted. 
[ 4 noiſe within, 


3 Thrice is he arm'd, &c.] So, in Marlowe's Luft's Dominion : 
«« Come, Moor; I'm arm'd with more than complete feel, 
The ſaſtice of my quarrel.” MaLone, 
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O: MAR. What noiſe is this? 


Re-enter SUFFOLK and WARWICK, with their weapons 
drawn. 


© K. Hen. Why, how now, lords? your wrathful 
weapons drawn 
* Here in our preſence? dare you be ſo bold ?— 
Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here? 


Sou. The traitorous Warwick, with the men of 
Bury, 


Set all upon me, mighty ſovereign. 


Noiſe of a crowd within, Re-enter SALISBURY. 


* $4L. Sirs, ſtand apart; the king ſhall know 
your mind. — [| Speaking to thoſe within, 
Dread lord, the commons ſend you word by me, 
Unleſs falſe Suffolk ſtraight be done to death, 
Or baniſhed fair England's territories, 
* They will by violence tear him from your palace, 
And torture him with grievous ling'ring death. 
They fay, by him the good duke Humphrey died; 
They fay, in him they fear your highneſs' death; 
* And mere inſtinct of love, and loyalty,— 
Free from a ſtubborn oppoſite intent, 
As being thought to contradict your liking, — 
Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment. 
* They ſay, in care of your moſt royal perſon, 
* That, it your highneſs ſhould intend to ſleep, 
* And charge—that no man ſhould diſturb your 
reſt, 

In pain of your diflike, or pain of death; 
* Yet, notwithſtanding ſuch a ſtrait edict, 
* Were there a ſerpent ſeen, with forked tongue, 
That ſlily glided towards your majeſty, 
It were but neceſſary you were wak'd ; 


* 
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* Leſt, being ſuffer'd in that harmful ſlumber, 

* The mortal worm * might make the ſleep eternal : 
* And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, 

* That they will guard you, whe'r you will, or no, 
From ſuch fell ſerpents as falſe Suffolk is; 

* With whoſe envenomed and fatal ſting, 

* Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 
They ſay, is ſhamefully bereft of life. 


Commons. [within.| An anſwer from the king, 
my lord of Saliſbury. 


Sor. *Tis like, the commons, rude unpoliſh'd 
hinds, 
Could ſend ſuch meſſage to their ſovereign : 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ'd, 
To ſhow how quaint an orator * you are: 
But all the honour Saliſbury hath won, 
Is—that he was the lord ambaſſador, 
Sent from a ſort * of tinkers to the king. 


Commons. [within.] An anſwer from the king, 
or we'll all break in. 


© K. Hen. Go, Saliſbury, and tell them all from 
me, 


© I thank them for their tender loving care: 


109 


4 The mortal worm 

in The Winter's Tale : 
This news is mortal to the queen.“ 

Serpents in general, were anciently called aworms, So, in The 
Devil's Charter, 1607, Pope Alexander ſays, when he takes off 
the aſpicks from the young princes : 

How now, proud worms # how taſtes yon princes' blood?“ 


STEEVENS. 

5 —— how quaint an orator —|] Quaint for dextrous, artificial. 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : ** —a ladder quaintly made 
of cords.” MaLone. | 

6 


] i. e. the fatal, the deadly worm. So, 


a fort ] Is a company. Jouns0N. 
So, in 4 Mid/ummer-Night's Dream : | 
— ruſſet- pated choughs, many in ſort.” STEEvEns. 
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© And had I not been cited ſo by them, 

Let did I purpoſe as they do entreat ; 

For, ſure, my thoughts do hourly prophecy 

* Miſchance unto my ſtate by Suffolk's means. 

And therefore, — by his majeſty I ſwear, 

* Whoſe far unworthy deputy I am,— 

© He ſhall not breathe infection in this air 

gut three days longer, on the pain of death. 
[ Exit SALISBURY, 


* 9. MAR. O Henry, let me plead for gentle 
by Suffolk! 


A. Hex. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle 
Suffolk. 
No more, I fay ; if thou doſt plead for him, 
© Thou wilt but add increaſe unto my wrath. 
* Had I but ſaid, I would have kept my word; 
« But, when I ſwear, it is irrevocable :— 
If, after three days” ſpace, thou here be'ſt found 
* On any ground that I am ruler of, 
The world ſhall not be ranſom for thy life. — 
* Come, Warwick, come, good Warwick, go with 
me; 
* I have great matters to impart to thee. 
[Exeunt K. HENRY, Warwick, Lords, &c. 


2: Max. Miſchance, and ſorrow, go along 
with you ! * 
« Heart's diſcontent, and ſour affliction, 
© Be playfellows to keep you company! 
There's two of you; the devil make a third! 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps ! 


1 e 
r SITES 


7 He Gall not breathe inſectm in this air —] That is, he ſhall not 
contaminate this air with his infected breath, MaLons. 


8 Miſchance, and ſorrow, &c.] In the original play the queen is 

ſtill more violent : 
„ Hell-fire and vengeance go along with you!” 
MaLiont. 
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* Sur. Ceaſe, ger queen, theſe execrations, 


* And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 


« 9. Mar. Fie, coward woman, and ſoft-hearted 
wretch |! | 


Haſt thou not ſpirit to curſe thine enemies? 


Sur. A plague upon them! wherefore ſhould 1 
curſe them ? 
Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan) 
© I would invent as bitter-ſearching terms, 
* As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear 
Deliver'd ſtrongly through my fixed teeth, 
© With full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd Envy in her loathſome cave: 
My tongue ſhould ſtumble in mine earneſt words; 
Mine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint ; 
My hair be fix'd on end, as one diſtract; 
Ay, every joint ſhould ſeem to curſe and ban: 


9 Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, ] The fabulous 
accounts of the plant called a mandrake give it an inferior degree 
of animal life, and relate, that when it is torn from the ground it 
groans, and that this groan being certainly fatal to him that is 
offering ſuch unwelcome violence, the practice of thoſe who gather 
mandrakes is to tie one end of a ſtring to the plant, and the other 
to a dog, upon whom the fatal groan diſcharges its * 


OHNSON, 


The ſame allufion occurs in Ariſtippus, or the Fovial Philoſopher, 
by Randolph : 
This is the mandrake's voice that undoes me.. STEEVENS., 
Bulleine in his Bulwarke of Defence againſt Sickneſſe, &c. fol. 1579, 
p. 41, ſpeaking of + uf Bn ſa Fier doe affyrme = 
this herbe commeth of the ſeede of ſome convicted dead men: and 
alſo without the death of ſome lyvinge thinge it cannot be drawen 
out of the earth to man's uſe. Therefore they did tye ſome dogge 
or other lyving beaſt unto the roote thereof wyth a corde, and digged 
the earth in compaſſe round about, and in the meane tyme 12 
their own eares for feare of the terreble ſhriek and cry of this 
drack. In whych cry it doth not only dye itſelfe, but the feare 
thereof kylleth the dogge or beaſt whych pulleth it out of the nn. 
EED, 
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And even now my burden'd heart would break, 
Should I not curſe them. Poiſon be their drink! * 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt that they taſte ! 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade, a grove of cypreſs trees! 
Their chiefeſt proſpect, murdering baſiliſks! 
Their ſofteſt touch, as ſmart as lizards* ſtings ! 4 
Their muſick, frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs ; 

And boding ſcritch-owls make the concert full! 
All the foul terrors in dark-ſeated hell— 


Q: MR. Enough, ſweet Suffolk; thou torment'ſt 
thyſelf 3 
* And theſe dread curſes like the ſun 'gainſt glaſs, 
Or like an overcharged gun, —recoil, 
* And turn the force of them upon thyſelf. 
Sur. You bade me ban, and will you bid me 
leave? 5 
Now, by the ground that I am baniſh'd from, 
Well could I curſe away a winter's night, 
Though ſtanding naked on a mountain top, 
Where biting cold wauld never let graſs grow, 
And think it but a minute fpent in ſport. 


Poiſon be their drink .] Moſt of theſe execrations are uſed, 
in the very words of Shakſpeare, by Lee, in his Cz/ar Borgia, 
Act IV. STFEEVENS., 


3 —of cypreſs trees !] Cypreſs was employed in the funeral rites 


of the Romans, and hence 1s always mentioned as an ill-boding 
plant. STEEVENS. 


4 


murdering baſiliſks! lizards' fings /] It has been ſaid 
of the bi that it has the power of deſtroying by a ſingle glance 
of its eye, A /izard has no ſting, but is quite inoffenſive. 


STEEVENS. 


See p. 96, n. 9. MaLoxNE. 


5 You bade me ban, and will you bid me leave? ] This inconſiſt- 
ency is very common in real life, Thoſe who are vexed to impa- 
tience, are angry to ſee others leſs diſturbed than themſelves, but 
when others begin to rave, they immediately fee in them what th 


could not find in themſelves, the deformity and folly of uſele 
rage. JOHNSON, | 
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* 9. Mar. O, let me entreat thee, ceaſe! Give 
me thy hand,* 
* That I may dew it with my mournful tears; 
* Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place, 
* To waſh away my woeful monuments. 


« O, could this kiſs be printed in thy hand; 


[kiſſes bis hand, 
* That thou might'ſt think upon theſe by the ſeal, 
Through whom a thouſand ſighs are breath'd for 

thee ! ? 

So, get thee gone, that I may know my grief; 
«Tis but ſurmis'd whilſt thou art ſtanding by, 
* As one that ſurfeits thinking on a want. 
I will repeal thee, or, be well aſſur'd, 
Adventure to be baniſhed myſelf: 
And baniſhed I am, if but from thee. 
Go, ſpeak not to me; even now be gone.— 
O, go not yet !—Even thus two friends condemn'd 
* Embrace, and kiſs, and take ten thouſand leaves, 
* Lother a hundred times to part than die. 


6 O, let me entreat thee, &c,) Inſtead of the firſt four lines of 
this ſpeech, we find in the old play theſe, which Shakſpeare has 
availed himſelf of elſewhere : 

«© No more, ſweet Suffolk, hie thee hence to France; 
Or live where thou wilt within this world's globe, 
*« I'll have an Iriſh [Iris] that ſhall find thee out.” 
Mtoe. 

7 That thou might'ft think upon theſe by the ſeal, 

Through whom a thouſand fighs &c,) That by the 1 
of my kiſs for ever remaining on thy hand thou mighteſt think on 
thoſe lips through which a thouſand ſighs will be for thee. 

OH NSON» 
See the ſong introduced in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

But my 4/5 bring again, 

« Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain.” 

Of this image our author appears to hare been fond, _— 


introduced it in ſeveral places. There is no trace of it in the o 
play. MaLoxe, | 


Vol. X. — 
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* Yet now farewell; and farewell life with thee ! 


Sur. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 
* *Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence; 
A wilderneſs is populous enough, 

* So Suffolk had thy heavenly company : 

* For where thou art, there is the world itſelf, 
With every ſeveral pleaſure in the world; 

* And where thou art not, deſolation. 

* I can no more:—Live thou to joy thy life; 

* Myſelf no joy in nought, but that thou liv'ſt. 


Enter Vaux. 


: Mir. Whither goes Vaux ſo faſt? what news, 
I pr'ythee ? 
Vavx. To ſignify unto his majeſty, 
That cardinal Beaufort is at point of death: 
For ſuddenly a grievous ſickneſs took him, 
* That makes him gaſp, and ſtare, and catch the 
| air, 
* Blaſpheming God, and curſing men on earth. 
* Sometime, he talks as if duke Humphrey's ghoſt 
Were by his fide ; ſometime, he calls the king, 
And whiſpers to his pillow, as to him, 
* The ſecrets of his over-charged ſoul : * 
* And I am ſent to tell his majeſty, 
© That even now he cries aloud for him. 


8 And whiſpers to his pillow, as to him, 
The ſecrets &c.] The firſt of theſe lines is in the old play. 
The ſecond is unqueſtionably our author's. 'The thought appears 


to have ſtruck him; for he has introduced it again in Macbeth : 


* Infected minds 
Jo their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets.” 
Maron, 


3 
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© ©. MAR. Go, tell this heavy meſſage to the 


king. [ Exit Vaux. 
Ah me! what is this world? what news are 
theſe ? 9 | 


But wherefore grieve I at an hour's poor loſs,* 

« Omitting Suffolk's exile, my ſoul's treaſure ? 

Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 

© And with the ſouthern clouds contend in tears ; 

© Theirs for the earth's increaſe,* mine for my ſor- 

rows? 

* Now, get thee hence: The king, thou know'ſt, 
is coming ; 

© If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 


* Sup. If I depart from thee, I cannot live: 
* And in thy fight to die, what were it elſe, 
But like a pleaſant ſlumber in thy lap? 
Here could I breathe my ſoul into the air, 
* As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips: 


9 Ah mel what is this world? what news are theſe ?] Inſtead of 
this line, the quarto reads : 
Oh! what is worldly pomp ? all men muſt die, 
And woe am I for Beauforr's heavy end. STEEVENS. 


© at an hour's poor Iſs, | She means, I believe, at a loſs 
which any hour ſpent in contrivance and deliberation will enable 
her to ſupply. Or perhaps ſhe may call the ſickneſs of the cardinal 

the loſs of an hour, as it may put ſome ſtop to her ſchemes. 
Jou xsox. 


I believe the poet's meaning is, Wherefore do I grieve that Beau- 
fort has died an hour before his time, who, being an old man, could 
not have had a long time to live? STEEVENS, 


This certainly may be the meaning ; yet I rather incline to think 
that the queen intends to ſay, Why do I lament a circumſtance, 
the impreſſion of which will paſs away in the ſhort period of an 
hour; while I negle& to think on the loſs of Suffolk, my affection 
for whom no time will efface??” MALON E. 


3 —— for the earth's inereaſe,] See Vol. V. p. 49, n. 6. 
MALOXNT. 
12 


„ * 
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Where, from thy ſight,“ I ſhould be raging mad, 
* And cry out for thee to cloſe up mine eyes, 

* To have thee with thy lips to ſtop my mouth ; 
© So ſhouldſt thou either turn my flying foul,? 
Or I ſhould breathe it ſo into thy body, 

And then it liv'd in ſweet Elyſium. 

To die by thee, were but to die in jeſt; 

From thee to die, were torture more than death : 
O, let me ſtay, befall what may befall. 


* &. Mak. Away! though parting be a fretful 


corroſive, 
© It is applied to a deathful wound. 
© To France, ſweet Suffolk: Let me hear from thee; 
For whereſoe'er thou art in this world's globe, 
I'll have an Iris * that ſhall find thee out. 


2 Where, from thy fight,) In the preambles of almoſt all the ſta- 
tutes made during the firſt twenty years of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
the word where is employed inſtead of whereas, It is fo uſed here. 

MaLoxeE, 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

And where I thought the remnant of mine age“ &c. 

See Vol. III. p. 228, n.6. STEEVENS. 


3 turn my flying ſoul,] Perhaps Mr. Pope was indebted to 
this paſſage in bis El/ci/a ta Abelard, where he makes that votariſt 
of exquiſite ſenſibility ſay : 

«« See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, 
Suck my laſt breath, and catch my flying ſoul.” 
STEEVENS, 

4 Amway ! though parting be a fretful corroſive,] This word was 
generally, in our author's time, written, and, I ſuppoſe, pro- 
nounced corfrve ; and the metre ſhows that it ought to be ſo printed 
here. So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy, 1605: | 

His ſon diſtreſt, a corſeve to his heart. 
Again, in The Alchymift, by Ben Jonſon, 1610: 
Nou do you ſee that ſomething's to be done 
1 Beſide your beech-coal and your cor/eve waters. 
Again, in an Ode by the ſame; 
I fend not balms nor corſeves to your wound.“ 
MaLoxr, 
* F'll have an Iris -—}] Iris was the meſſenger of Juno. 
Jonson, 
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For. I go. 
Q, Mak. And take my heart with thee. 


Sur. A jewel lock'd into the woeful'ſt caſk 
That ever did contain a thing of worth. 


Even as a ſplitted bark, ſo ſunder we; 
This way fall I to death. 


2 Mar. This way for me. 
[ Exeunt, ſeverally. 


SCENE III. 
London. Cardinal Beaufort's Bed-chamber. 


Enter King HenRy,* SALISBURY, WARWICK, and 
Others. The Cardinal in bed; Attendants with bim. 


A. Hex. How fares my lord?“ ſpeak, Beaufort, 
to thy ſovereign, 


So, in All's Well that Ends Well : 
* —— this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
„The many-colour'd ris ” STEEVENS. 


5 And take my heart with thee.) I ſuppoſe, to complete the verſe, 
we ſhould read ; 
along with thee. 
So, in Hamlet : 
And he to England ſhall alang with thee.” STEEVEXVõ. 


Enter King Henry, &c.] The quarto offers the following gy 
directions. Enter King and Saliſbury, and then the curtaines be 
drawne, and the cardinal is diſcovered in his bed, raving and flaring 
as if he were mad, STEEVENS., 5 


This deſcription did not eſcape our author, for he has availed 
himſelf of it elſewhere. See the ſpeech of Vaux in p. 114. 
ALONE, 
7 How fares my lord? &c.] This ſcene, and that in which the 
dead body of the duke of Gloſter is deſcribed, are deſervedly admir- 
ed. Having already ſubmitted to the reader the lines on which the 
former ſcene is founded, I ſhall now ſubjoin thoſe which gave riſc 
to that before us: 
I 3 


. . — — 
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2 — — 


© Cas. If thou be'ſt death, I'll give thee En- 
gland's treaſure," 


6 Car, O death, if thou wilt let me live but one whole 


ear, 
alt avs ber as much gold as will purchaſe ſuch another 
iſland. 
% King. O ſee, my lord of Saliſbury, how he is troubled, 
«* Lord Cardinal, remember, Chriſt muſt have thy ſoul, 
* Car, Why, dy'd he not in his bed? 
« What would you have me to do then ? 
«« Can I make men live, whether they will or no? 
« Sirrah, go fetch me the ſtrong poiſon, which 
« The *pothecary ſent me. 
O, ſee where duke Humphrey's ghoſt doth ſtand, 
« And 2 me in the face! Look; look; comb down his 
air. 
« So now, he's gone again. Oh, oh, oh. 
% Sal. See how the 1 s of death doth gripe his heart. 


* King. Lord Cardinal, if thou dieſt aſſured of heavenly 
bliſs, 


«« Hold up thy hand, and make ſome ſign to me. 
[The Cardinal dies. 
OO ſee, he dies, and makes no ſign at all. 
«« O God, forgive his ſoul! 

% Sal. So bad an end did never none behold ; 
„gut as his death, ſo was his life in all. 

« King. Forbear to judge, good Saliſbury, forbear ; 
For God will judge us all. Go take him hence, 
And ſee his funerals be perform'd.” | Exeunt, MAL Ox. 


8 If thou be'ft death, I'll give thee England's treaſure, &c.] The 
following paſſage in Hall's Chronicle, Henry VI. fol. 70, b. ſug- 
geſted the correſponding lines to the author of the old play: Du- 
ring theſe —_— Henry Beaufford, byſhop of Wincheſter, and 
called the riche Cardynall, departed out of this worlde.—'This man 
was—haut in ſtomach and hygh in countenance, ryche above mea- 
ſure of all men, and to fewe liberal ; diſdaynful to his kynne, and 
dreadful to his lovers. His covetous inſaciable and hope of long 
lyte made hym bothe to forget God, his prynce, and hymſelfe, in 
his latter dayes; for Doctor John Baker, his pryvie counſailer and 
his chapellayn, wrote, that lying on his death-bed, he ſaid theſe 
words. Why ſhould I dye, having ſo muche riches ? If the whole 
realme would fave my lyfe, I am able either by pollicie to get it, 
or by ryches to bye it. Fye, will not death be hyered, nor will 
money do nothynge ? When my nephew of Bedford died, I thought 
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KING HENRY VI. 


« Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 


K. Hen. Ah, what a ſign it is of evil life, 
When death's approach is ſeen ſo terrible! 


ax. Beaufort, it is thy ſovereign ſpeaks to 
thee. 


(CAR. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
Died he not in his bed? where ſhould he die? 
Can I make men live, whe'r they will or no?%— 
* O! torture me no more, I will confeſs. — 
Alive again? then ſhow me where he is; 

«I'll give a thouſand pound to look upon him. — 

* He hath noeyes, the duſt hath blinded them.*— 

* Comb down his hair; look! look! it ſtands up- 
right, 

Like lime-twigs ſet to catch my winged ſoul !— 

Give me ſome drink; and bid the apothecary 

Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I bought of him. 


* K. Hen. O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 
* O, beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 
* That lays ſtrong ſiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
* And from his boſom purge this black deſpair ! 


= ſelfe halfe up the whele, but when I ſawe myne other nephew 
of Glouceſter diſceaſed, then I thought my ſelfe able to be equal 
with kinges, and ſo thought to increaſe my treaſure in hope to have 
worne a trypple croune, But I ſe nowe the worlde fayleth me, 
and ſo I am deceyved; praying you all to pray for me.“ 
MaLoNe. 
9 Can I make men live, whe'r they will or 20] So, in X. John: 
„We cannot hold mortality's ſtrong hand :— 
Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 
Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? MaLoxe. 


2 He hath no eyes, &c.] So, in Macbeth : 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 
* Which thou doſt glare with.“ MaLoxt. 
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AR. See, how the pangs of death do make 


him grin. 
* $4r. Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. 


* K. Hen. Peace to his ſoul, if God's good plea. 
ſure be! 
© Lord cardinal, if thou think'ſt on heaven's bliſs, 
Hold up thy hand, make ſignal of thy hope. — 
* He dies, and makes no ſign; O God, forgive 
him! 
* War. So bad a death argues a monſtrous life. 
A. Hen. Forbear to judge,“ for we are ſinners 


all.— 
* Cloſe up his eyes, and draw the curtain cloſe; 
And let us all to meditation, [ Exeunt,” 


3 Hold up thy band,] Thus in the ſpurious play of King Fehr, 
1591, Pandulph ſees the king dying, and ſays: 
Then, good my lord, if you forgive them all, 
* Lit up your hand, in token you r 
n: 
W Lift up thy hand, that we may witneſs here, 
Thou dieſt the ſervant of our Saviour Chriſt ;— 
„ Now joy betide thy ſoul!” STzevens. 


When a dying perſon is incapable of ſpeech, it is uſual (in the 
church of Rome) previous to the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
to obtain ſome gn that he is deſirous of having them adminiſtered, 
The paſſage may have an alluſion to this practice. C. 

4 Forbear to judge, &c.] | 

«« Peccantes culpare cave, nam labimur omnes, 
Aut ſumus, aut fuimus, vel poſſumus eſſe quod hie eſt.” 
Jouxsox. 

5 Exeunt.)] This is one of the ſcenes which have been applauded 
by the critics, and which will continue to be admired when preju- 
dices ſhall ceaſe, and bigotry give way to impartial examination, 
Theſe are beauties that riſe out of nature and of truth ; the ſuper- 
ficial reader cannot miſs them, the profound can image nothing 


beyond them. JoansoN, 


KING HENRY VI. 


ACT SEEMS L 
Kent. The Sea-fhore near Dover.“ 


Firins heard at ſea.” Then enter from a boat, a 
Captain, a Maſter, a Maſter's-Mate, Walter 
Whicmore, and Others ; with them SUFFOLK, and 
other Gentlemen priſoners. 


* Cay. The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful 
day * 
* Is crept into the boſom of the ſea; 


6 The circumſtance on which this ſcene is founded, is thus re- 
lated by Hall in his Chronicle :—** But fortune wold not that this 
flagicious perſon [the Duke of Suffolk, who being impeached b 
the Commons was baniſhed from England for five years ſhould 2 
eſcape; for when he ſhipped in Suffolk, entendynge to be tranſpor- 
ted into France, he was encountered with a ſhippe of warre apper- 
teinyng to the Duke of Exceſter, the Conſtable of the Towre of 
London, called ihe Nicholas of the Towre, The capitaine of the 
ſame bark with ſmall fight entered into the duke's ſhyppe, and 
perceyving his perſon 1 brought him to Dover rode, and 
there on the one ſyde of a cocke- bote, cauſed his head to be ſtryken 
of, and left his body with the head upon the ſandes of Dover; 
which corſe was there founde by a chapelayne of his, and conveyed 
to Wyngfielde college in Suffolke, and there buried.” MaLone. 


See the Paſton Letters, publiſhed by Sir John Fenn, ſecond edit. 
Vol. I. p. 38, Letter X. in which this event is more circumſtan- 
tially related. STEEVENS. 


7 Firing heard at ſca.] Perhaps Ben Jonſon was thinking of this 
lay, when he put the following declaration into the mouth of 
Moroſe in The Silent Woman, ** Nay, I would fit out a play that 
were nothing but fights at /ea, drum, trumpet, and target.“ 
OTEEVENS, 
5 The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day—] The epithet Sb - 
bing applied to the pes, a man about to commit murder, is ex- 
quifitely beautiful, Guilt is afraid of light, conſiders darkneſs 
as a natural ſhelter, and makes night the confidante of thoſe ac- 
tions which cannot be truſted to the tell. tale day. Jon n3ox, 
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* And now loud-howling wolves arouſe the jades 
* That drag the tragick melancholy night ; 
* Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves, and from their miſty 
aws 
5 W contagious darkneſs in the air. 
Therefore, bring forth the ſoldiers of our prize; 
* For, whilſt our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 
* Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand, 
Or with their blood ſtain this diſcolour'd ſhore.— 
* Maſter, this priſoner freely give I thee ;— 


ee nee Sond 1144 i 5 SS _” 


Remorſeful is pitiful. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
66 a gentleman, 
« Valiant, wiſe, remor/eful, well accompliſh'd,”” 
The ſame idea occurs in Macbeth : 
«« Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day.” STEEVENS, 


This ſpeech is an amplification of the following one in the firſt 
part of The Whole Contention, &c. quarto, 1600: 
«« Bring forward theſe priſoners that ſcorn'd to yield; 
«« Unlade their goods with ſpeed, and int their /hip. 
«« Here maſter, this priſoner I give to you, 
« 'This other the 3 mate ſhall have; 
« And Walter Whickmore, thou ſhalt have this man; 
«« And let them pay their ranſome ere they paſs. 
« Suff. Walter!” [ he flarteth, 
Had Shakſpeare's play been taken down by the ear, or an im- 
perfect copy otherwiſe obtained, his lines might have been muti- 
lated, or imperfectly repreſented ; but would a new circumſtance 
(like that of Anking Suffolk ip) not found in the original, have 
been added by the copyiſt ?—On the other hand, if Shakſpeare new 
modelled the work of another, ſuch a circumſtance might well be 
omitted, MALONE, 


2 the jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy night ; 
Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's gravet,] The wings of the jades that drag 
night appears an unnatural image, till it is remembered that the 
chariot of the night is ſuppoſed, by Shakſpeare, to be drawn by 
dragons, JOHN80N. 


See Vol. V. p. 112, n. 9. MaLonE. 
See alſo Cymbeline, Act II. ſc. ii. Vol. XIII. STeevens. 
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« And thou that art his mate, make boot of this ;— 
Ihe other, | pointing to Suffolk, ] Walter Whitmore, 


is thy ſhare. 
« 1, Genr. What is my ranſom, maſter? let me 


know. 

« Myqsr. A thouſand crowns, or elſe lay down 
your head. 

Marz. And ſo much ſhall you give, or off 
goes yours. 


* Cay. What, think you much to pay two thou- 
ſand crowns, 
* And bear the name and port of gentlemen ?— 
Cut both the villains' throats ;—for die you ſhall 
* The lives of thoſe which we have loſt in fight, 
Cannot be counterpois'd with ſucha petty ſum.” 


3 The lives of thoſe &c.] The old copy (from which ſome devia- 

tion, for the ſake of obtaining ſenſe, was neceſſary) has— 
The lives of hee which we have loſt in fight, 
«« Be counter-poys'd with ſuch a pettie ſum.” 

Mr. Malone reads — 
The lives of thoſe which we have loſt in fight 
Cannot be counterpois'd with ſuch a petty ſum,” 

But every reader will obſerve that the laſt of theſe lines is in- 
cumbered by a ſuperfluous foot. I conceive, that the paſſage ori- 
ginally ſtood as follows : 

Ihe lives of thoſe we have loſt in fight, cannot 
«« Be counterpoiz'd with ſuch a petty farm.” STEEVENS. 


I ſuſpe& that a line has been loſt, preceding“ The lives of 
thoſe,” &c. and that this ſpeech belongs to Whitmore; for it is in- 
conſiſtent with what the captain ſays 3 The word cannot 
is not in the folio. The old play affords no aſſiſtance. The word 
now added is neceſſary to the ſenſe, and is a leſs innovation on the 
my than what has been made in the modern editions Vor can tho/e 

ives, &c. 

The emendation made in this paſſage, (which was written by 
Shakſpeare, there being no trace of it in the old play,) is ſupported 
by another in Coriolanus, in which we have again the ſame expreſ- 
ſion, and nearly the ſame ſentiments : 

The man I ſpeak of cannot in the world 
« Be ſingly counterpois'd,” MaLoxe. 
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* 1. Gent. I'll give it, fir; and therefore ſpare 
my life. 

* 2. GEN. And ſo will I, and write home for it 
ſtraight. 


* I/Vuir.T loſt mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 
* And therefore, to revenge it, ſhalt thou die; 


[70 Suf. 
And ſo ſhould theſe, if I might have my will. 


(Cup. Be not ſo raſh; take ranſom, let him live. 


Sof. Look on my George, I ama gentleman) 4 
* Rate me at what thou wilt, thou ſhalt be paid. 


* Wair. And fo am I; my name i8s—Walter 
Whitmore. 


* How now? why ſtart'ſt thou? what, doth death 
affright ? 


* Sur. Thy name affrights me,“ in whoſe ſound 
is death. 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 


The difference between the Captain's preſent and ſucceeding ſen- 
timents may be thus accounted for. Here, he is only ſtriving to 
intimidate his priſoners into a ready payment of their ranſom, Aft- 
terwards his natural diſpoſition inclines him to mercy, till he is 
provoked by the upbraidings of Suffolk. STEEVENsõ. 


4 Lock on my George, ] In the firſt edition it is wy ring. 
WARBURTON, 
Here we have another proof of what has been already fo often 
obſerved. A ring and a George could never have been confounded 
either by the eye or the ear. So, in the original play the ranſom 


of each of Suffolk's companions is a hundred pounds, but here a 
thouſand crowns. MaLoNE. 


5 Thy name affrights me,| But he had heard his name before, 
without being ſtartled by it. In the old play, as ſoon as ever the 
captain has conſigned him to Walter Whickmore,” Suffolk imme- 
diately exclaims, Valter!“ Whickmore aſks him, why he fears him, 
and Suffolk replies, It is thy name affrights me.''—Our author 
has here, as in ſome other places, fallen into an impropriety, by 
ſometimes following and ſometimes deſerting 3 


MALONE. 
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And told me—that by Water * I ſhould die: 
« Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 
Thy name is—Gaaltier, being rightly ſounded. 


Nutr. Gualtier, or Walter, which it is, I care 
not; 
© Ne'er yet did baſe diſhonour blur our name, 
© But with our ſword we wip'd away the blot; 
Therefore, when merchantlike I ſell revenge, 
* Broke be my ſword, my arms torn and defac'd, 
And I proclaim'd a coward through the world! 


[lays hold on Suffolk. 


© Syx. Stay, Whitmore; for thy priſoner is a 
prince, 


The duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole. 
Hur. The dukeof Suffolk, muffled up in rags ! 
So. Ay, but theſe rags are no part of the duke; 


6 — by Water wn So, in queen Margaret's letter to this duke 
of Suffolk, by Michael Drayton : 

„ pray thee, Poole, have care how thou doſt paſs, 

« Never the ſea yet half ſo dangerous was, 

« And one foretold, by water . we ſhould'ſ die,“ &c. 

A note on theſe lines ſays, ** The witch of Eye received anſwer 
from her ſpirit, that the duke of Suffolk ſhould take heed of 
water,” See the fourth ſcene of the firſt act of this play. 

STEEVENS, 

1 Neer yet did baſe diſhonour &c,) This and the following lines 

are founded on theſe two in the old play : 
And therefore ere I merchant-like ſell blood for gold, 
„Then caft me headlong down into the ſea.” 
The new image which Shakſpeare has introduced into this ſpeech, 
my arms torn and defac'd,” —is found alſo in Kirg 
Richard II: | 
„ From my own windows torn my houſehold coat, 
„ Raz'd out my impreſs; leaving me no fign,— 
« Save men's opinions, and my \iving blood, — 


* To ſhow the world I am a gentleman.” 
See the notes on that paſſage, Vol. VIII. p. 268, n. 2, and 3. 
| MaLoNs. 
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Jove ſometime went diſguis'd, And why not 12 +*F 
Cap. But Jove was never ſlain, as thou ſhalt be. * 
Sor. Obſcure and lowly ſwain,“ king Henry's Wl ! A 

blood, 5 
The honourable blood of Lancaſter, , 


* Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom.* 5 
Haſt thou not kiſs'd thy hand, and held my ſtirrup? ä 
* Barcheaded plodded by my foot-cloth mute, = | 

* And thought thee happy when I ſhook my head? 
* How often haſt thou waited at my cup, 

Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, 
When I have feaſted with queen Margaret? 

* Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-fall'n; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride: 


8 Tove ſometime went diſguis'd, &c.] This verſe is omitted in 
all but the firſt old edition, [quarto 1600, ] without which what 
follows is not ſenſe. The next line alſo : 

Obſcure and lowly ſauain, king Henry's blood, 
was falſely put in the Captain's mouth. Pore, 


9 lowly /wain,] The folio reads—lowyy - ¾ain. 


STEEVENS, 


The quarto /awly. In a ſubſequent paſſage the folio has the word 
right: 

a By ſuch a leguly vaſſal as thyſelf. 

Loauſy was undoubtedly an errour of the preſs. MaLone. 


2 a jaded groom. | I ſuppoſe he means a low fellow, fit only 
to attend upon horſes; which in our author's time were frequent! 
termed * The original play has jady, which conveys this 
meaning (the only one that the words ſeem to afford, ) more clearly, 

Jaded being liable to an equivoque. Faded groom, however, may 
mean a groom whom all men treat with contempt ; as worthleſs as 
the moſt paltry kind of horſe, 

So, in K. Henry VIII: 

ny if we hve thus tamely, 
% To be thus 7aded by a piece of ſcarlet,” — MaLoxe. 


A jaded groom may ſignify a groom who has hitherto been treat- 
ed with no greater ceremony than a horſe. STEEvens. 


z abortive pride ] Pride that has had birth too ſoon, pride 
iſſuing before its time. JoHNS0N, 
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* How in our voiding lobby haſt thou ſtood, 

* And duly waited for my coming forth ? 

« This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 
And therefore ſhall it charm thy riotous tongue.“ 


* JVurr. Speak, captain, ſhall I ſtab the forlorn 


ſwain ? 

* Cap. Firſt let my words ſtab him, as he hath 
me. 

Fur. Baſe ſlave! thy words are blunt, and ſo 
art thou. 

Car. Convey him hence, and on our long-boat's 
ſide 

«Strike off his head. 

Fur. Thou dar'ſt not for thy own.“ 

Cap. Yes, Poole. 

So E. Poole? 


4 —— charm thy riotous _ i, e. reſtrain thy licentious 
talk; compel thee to be ſilent. See Vol. VI. b. 506, n. 2. and 
Mr. Steevens's note in Othello, Act V. ſc. ult. where Iago uſes the 
ſame expreſſion. It occurs frequently in the books of our author's 
age. MALoONE. 


Again, in the Third Part of this Play, Act V. ſc. iii: 
«« Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue.” 
STEEVENS, 


5 Thou dar not &c.] In the quarto edition the paſſage ſtands 


thus : 
Suf. Thou dar'ſt not for thy own. 
Cap. Yes, Pole? 
Suf. Pole? 
Cap. Ay, Pole, puddle, kennel, fink and dirt, 
I'll ſtop that yawning mouth of thine. | 
I think the two intermediate ſpeeches ſhould be inſerted in the 
text, to introduce the captain's repetition of Poole, &c. STEEVENS, 


It is clear from what follows that theſe ſpeeches were not intended 
to be rejected by Shakſpeare, but accidentally omitted at the preſs. 
I have therefore reſtored them, Maloxx. 
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CaP. Poole? Sir Poole? lord?“ 
Ay, kennel, puddle, fink ; whoſe filth and dirt 
* Troubles the ſilver ſpring where England drinks. 
* Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For ſwallowing ' the treaſure of the realm: 
* Thy lips, that kiſs'd the queen, ſhall ſweep the 


round ; 


* And thou, that ſmil'dſt at good duke Humphrey's 
death, 


* Againſt the ſenſeleſs winds ſhalt grin in vain, 
Who, in contempt, ſhall hiſs at thee again: 


6 Poole? Sir Poole? bird?) The diſſonance of this broken line 


makes it almoſt certain that we ſhould read with a kind of lu- 
dicrous climax : 


Poole? Sir Poole? lord Poole ? 
He then plays upon the name Poole, kennel, puddle, Jon x sox. 


7 For /awallowing — ] He means, perhaps, ſo as to prevent thy 
ſwallowing, &c. So, in The Puritan, 1607 : * he is now in 
huckſter's handling for running away.“ I have met with many 
other inſtances of this kind of * The more obvious in- 
terpretation, however, may be the true one. MaLone. 


And thou, that ſmil'dſt at good duke Humphrey's death, &c.] 
This enumeration of Suffolk's crimes ſeems to have been ſuggeſted 
by The Mirrour of Magiſtrates, 1575, Legend of William de la Pole: 

* And led me back again to Dover road, 
Where unte me recounting all my faults, — 

As murthering of duke Humphrey in his bed, 

And how I had brought all the realm to nought, 

Cauſing the king — to wed, 

There was no grace but I muſt loſe my head.“ 
Matrox. 

Salt grin in vain,] From hence to the end of this ſpeech 

is undoubtedly the original compoſition of Shakſpeare, no traces of 

it being found in the elder play. MaLoxs. 

2 the ſenſeleſs winds 


Who, in contempt, /hall hiſs at thee again :] The ſame worth- 
leſs image occurs alſo in Romeo and Juliet: 


10 the winds 
+ Who, nothing hurt withal, 2% d him in ſcorn.” 
; STEEVENS, 


Q 
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* And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

* For daring to affy * a mighty lord 

* Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king, 

* Having neither ſubject, wealth, nor diadem. 

* By deviliſh policy art thou grown great, 

And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg'd 

With gobbets of thy mother's bleeding heart. 

* By thee, Anjou and Maine were ſold to France: 

* The falſe revolting Normans, thorough thee, 

* Diſdain to call us lord; and Picardy 

* Hath ſlain their governors, ſurpriz'd our forts, 

* And ſent the ragged ſoldiers wounded home. 

The princely Warwick, and the Nevils all, — 

* Whoſe dreadful ſwords were never drawn in 
vain.— 

As hating thee, are riſing * up in arms: 

* And now the houſe of York—thruſt from the 
crown, 

* By ſhameful murder of a guiltleſs king, 

* And lofty proud encroaching tyranny,— 

* Burns with revenging fire ; whoſe hopeful colours 

Advance our halt-fac'd ſun,* ſtriving to ſhine, 

Under the which is writ—1rvitis nubibus. 


s to affy ——] To affy is to betroth in marriage. So, in 
Drayton's au of Phra CO fon : * 
6s is dds of wedlock did to me affy 
«A MY.” Ac. 
Again, in the 19th Song of The Polyolbion : 
” the Almaine emperor's bride 
* Which after to the earl of Anjou was 20 d. STzEvaENs. 
; are riſing —] Old Copy aud riſing. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. MaLoxs. 
* ——c<wheſe hopeful colours 
Advance our half-fac'd ſun,] ** Edward III. bare for his device 
the rays of the ſun diſperſing themſelves out of a cloud.” Camden's 
Remaines, Matons. 


Vor. X. K 
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The commons here in Kent are up in arms: 
* And, to conclude, reproach, and beggary, 

* Is crept into the palace of our king, 

And all by thee :—Away! convey him hence. 


* Sur. O that I were a god, to ſhoot forth thunder 
* Upon theſe paltry, ſervile, abject drudges ! 
Small things make baſe men proud: this villain 
here, 
* Being captain of a pinnace,* threatens more 
* Than Bargulus the ſtrong Illyrian pirate.“ 
Drones ſuck not ceagles* blood, but rob bee-hives. 


Being captain of a pinnace, ] A pinnace did not anciently ſig- 
nify, as at preſent, a man of war's boat, but a ſhip of ſmall burthen, 
So, in Winwood's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 118: * The king 
(James I.) naming the great ſhip, Trade's Increaſe ; and the prince, 
a pinnace of 250 tons (built to wait upon her), Pepper-corn.“ 

STEEVENS, 

The complement of men on board a pinnace (or ſpyner) was about 

twenty five. See Paſton Letters, Vol. I. p. 159. HenLey. 


6 Than Bargulus the flrong Illyrian pirate. |) Mr. Theobald ſays, 
« This wight J have not been able to trace, or diſcover from what 
legend our author derived his acquaintance with him. And yet 
he is to be met with in Tw/ly's Offices; and the legend is the famous 
T heopompus's Hiſtory : ** Bargulus, Illyrius latro, de quo eft apud 
T heopompum, magnas ofes habit,” Lib. II. cap. xi. 

WARBURTON, 


Dr. Farmer obſerves that Shakſpeare might have met with this 
pirate in two tranſlations. Robert Whytinton, 1533, calls him 
«« Bargulus, a pirate upon the ſee of Illiry ;”” and Nicholas Grimoald, 
about twenty-three years afterwards, ** Bargulus, the IIlyrian 
robber.” 

Bargulus does not make his appearance in the quarto ; but we 
have another hero in his room. The Captain, ſays Suftolk, 

Threatens more plagues than mighty Abradas, 
The great 8 pirate. 

I know nothing more of this 4bradas, than that he is mentioned 
by Greene in his Penelope - Web, 1601: 

* Abradas the great Macedonian pirat thought every one had 2 
letter of mart that bare ſayles in the ocean.” Sr REVENS. 


Here we ſee another proof of what has been before ſuggeſted. 
See p. 59, n. 7; and p. 124, n. 4. MALONE, 
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It is impoſſible, that I ſhould die 

* By ſuch a lowly vaſſal as thyſelf. 

© Thy words move rage, and not remorſe, in me: 
© I go of meſſage from the queen to France; 

© I charge thee, waft me ſafely croſs the channel. 


(Cap. Walter, — 


* Warr. Come, Suffolk, I muſt waft thee to thy 
death. 


* Sur. Gelidus timor occupat artus :*—'tis thee 
I fear. 


7 Thy wwords move rage, and not remorſe, in me :) This line Shak- 
ſpeare has injudiciouſly taken from the Captain, to whom it is 
attributed in the original play, and 2 it to Suffolk; for what 
remorſe, that is, pity, could Suffolk be called upon to ſhow to his 
«/jailant ; whereas the Captain might with propriety ſay to his cag- 
tive, — thy haughty language exaſperates me, inſtead of exciting my 
compaſſion, MALONE. 

Perhaps our author meant (however imperfectly he may have ex- 
preſſed lime to make Suffolk ſay—** Your words excite my 
anger, inſtead of prompting me to ſolicit pity,” STEzveNs. 


8 Gelidus timor occupat artus : | The folio, where alone this line is 
found, reads—Pine, &c. a corruption, I ſuppoſe, of [ pere] the word 
that I have ſubſtituted in its place. I know not what other word 
could have been intended. e editor of the ſecond folio, and all 
the modern editors, have eſcaped the difficulty, by ſuppreſſing the 
word. The meaſure is of little conſequence, for no ſuch line, I 
believe, exiſts in any claſſick author. Dr. Grey refers us to 
„Ovid de Trift. 313, and Metamorph. 247: a very wide field to 
range in; however with ſome trouble I found out what he meant. 
The line is vt in Ovid; (nor I believe in any other poet ;) but in 
his De Triftibus, Lib. I. El. iii. 113, we find 
Navita, confeſſus ge/ido pallore timorem,— 
and in his Metamorph. Lib. IV. 247, we meet with theſe lines : 
Ille quidem gelides radiorum viribus artus, 

Si queat, in vivum tentat revocare calorem. MaLons.. 


4 In the eleventh Book of Virgil, Turnus (addrefling Drances) 
ys 
—— Cur ante tubam Zremor occupat artus : 


K 2 
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© ]/air. Thou ſhalt have cauſe to fear, before! 
leave thee. 
What, are ye daunted now? now will ye ſtoop? 


© 1, Gent. My gracious lord, entreat him, ſpeak 
him fair. 


© Sux. Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and 
rough, 

© Us'd to command, untaught to plead for favour. 
Far be it, we ſhould honour ſuch as theſe 
With humble ſuit : no, rather let my head 
« Stoop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any, 
Save to the God of heaven, and to my king; 
« And ſooner dance upon a bloody pole, 
« Than ſtand uncover'd to the vulgar groom. 
True nobility is exempt from fear :— 
More can I bear, than you dare execute.” 


* Cap. Hale him away, and let him talk no more. 
Sor. Come, ſoldiers, ſhow what cruelty ye can, 


This is as near, I conceive, to Suffolk's quotation, as either of 
the paſſages already produced. Yet, ſomewhere, in the wide ex- 
panſe of Latin Poetry, ancient and modern, the very words in queſ- 
tion may hereafter be detected. 

Pent, the gem which appears to have illuminated the dreary mine 
of collation, is beheld to ſo little advantage above-ground, that 
am content to leave it where it was diſcovered. STEgVENS. 


More can I bear, than you dare execute.) So, in King Henry 
VII: 
cc I am able now, methinks, 
« (Out of a fortitude of ſoul I feel,) 
Jo endure more miſeries, and greater far, 
„Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.“ 
Again, in Othello: 
Thou haſt not half that power to do me harm, 
„ As I have to be hurt.” Martons, 


Come, ſoldiers, ſhow what cruelty ye can, ] In the folio this line 
is given to the Captain by the careleſſneſs of the printer or tran- 
ſcriber. The preſent regulation was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 


and followed by Dr. Warburton. See the latter part of note 8, p. 
125. MALONE, 
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«© That this my death may never be forgot !— 
Great men oft die by vile bezonians : i 

© A Roman ſworder * and banditto ſlave, 

« Murder'd ſweet Tully ; Brutus' baſtard hand- 

« Stabb'd Julius Cæſar; ſavage iſlanders, 

* Pompey the great : * and Suffolk dies by pirates. 
[ Exit Sur. with Whitmore and others. 


Surely (as has been ſuggeſted) this line belongs to the next 

ſpeech. No cruelty was meditated beyond decollation ; and with- 
out ſuch an introduction, there is an obſcure abruptneſs in the be- 
ginning of Suffolk's reply to the captain, STEEvens. 


3 bezonians :] See a note on the zd part of King Henry IF, 
Act V. ſc. iii. Vol. IX: 
28% is a mean low man. 
So, in Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1606: 
Kt if he come to me like your Beſognio, or your boor.“ 
Again, in Markham's Ergli/6 Huſbandman, p. 4 : 

« The ordinary tillers of the earth, luck as we call huſband- 
men; in France peaſants, in Spain be/oryans, and generally the 
cloutſhoe.” STEEV ENS. 

4 A Roman ſworder &c.] i. e. Herennius a centurion, and Po- 
pilius Laenas, tribune of the ſoldiers. STzevens. 


Brutus baſtard hand —] Brutus was the ſon of Servilia, 
a Roman lady, who had been concubine to Julius Cæſar. 
STEEVENS, 


* Pompey the great :] The ſeems to have confounded the 
ſtory of Pompey with ſome other. Jon non. 


This circumſtance might be advanced as a ſlight proof, in aid 
of many ſtronger, that our poet was no claſſical ſcholar. Such a 
one could not eaſily have forgotten the manner in which the life 
of Pompey was concluded. Pompey, however, is not in the quarto. 
Spenſer likewiſe abounds with deviations from eſtabliſhed hiſtory 
and fable. SrEEVExNS. 


Pompey being killed by Achillas and Septimius at the moment 
that the Egyptian fiſhing-boar in which they were, reached the 
coaſt, and his head being thrown into the fea, (a circumſtance 
which Shakſpeare found in North's tranſlation of Plutarch,) his 
miſtake does not appear more extraordinary than ſome others which 
have been remarked in his works. 
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CA. And as for theſe whoſe ranſom we have ſet, 
It is our pleaſure, one of them depart :— 
Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 

[ Exeunt all but the firſt Gentleman, 


Re-enter WHITMORE, with Suffolk's body. 


* Wir. There let his head and lifeleſs body lie, 
Until the queen his miſtreſs bury it.” [ Extt. 


© 1. Gent. O barbarous and bloody ſpectacle! 
* His body will I bear unto the king: 
© If he revenge it not, yet will his friends; 
* So will the queen, that living held him dear. 
[ Exit, with the body, 


It is remarkable that the introduction of Pompey was among 
Shakſpeare's additions to the old play : 'This may account for the 
claſſical error, into which probably the original author would nor 
have fallen. In the quarto the lines ſtand thus : 

« A {worder, and banditto ſlave 

« Murdered ſweet Tully ; 

% Brutus' baſtard hand ſtabb'd Julius Cæſar, 

And Suffolk dies by pirates on the ſeas,” Martoxe, 

1 There let his head &c.) Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quarto 
gives us the following : 

Cap. Off with his head, and ſend it to the queen, 
And ranſomleſs this priſoner ſhall go free, 
To ſee it ſafe delivered unto her, STEEVEXõ. 


See p. 130, n. 6, and the notes there referred to. MaLovwe. 


See Sir John Fenn's Collection of The Paſten Letters, Vol. I. 
p- 40. HENLEY, 
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SCENE II. 
Blackheath. 


Enter George Bevis and John Holland. 


GEO. Come, and get thee a ſword,* though made 
*of a lath; they have been up theſe two days. 


* Foun. They have the more need to ſleep now 
then. 
© Geo. I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier means 
« to dreſs the commonwealth, and turn it, and ſet a 
new nap upon it. 


Foun. So he had need, for 'tis threadbare. Well, 
I ſay, it was never merry world in England, ſince 
gentlemen came up.* 

* Geo. O miſerable age! Virtue is not regarded 
* in handycrafts-men. 

* Foun. The nobility think ſcorn to go in lea- 
ther aprons. 

* Geo. Nay more, the king's council are no good 
* workmen. 

* Foun. True; And yet it is ſaid, - Labour in 


6 et thee a ſeword,) The quarto reads—Come away Nick, 
and put a fag Raf in thy pike, &C, STEEVENS. 

So afterwards, inſtead of Cade the clothier,”” we have in the 
quarto ** Cade the dyer of A/ford.” See the notes above referred 
to, MaLonts. 


I tell thee,) In the original rd this ſpeech is introduced more 
naturally, Nick aſks George Sirra George, what's the matter!“ 
to which George replies, * Why marry, * Cade, the Ser of 
Aſhford here, &c. MaLoNe. 


: fince gentlemen came up.] Thus we familiarly ſay—a 
faſhion comes up, STEEVENS. 
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* thy vocation: which is as much to ſay, as,—let 


the magiſtrates be labouring men; and therefore * inf} 
* ſhould we be magiſtrates. pri 

* Geo. Thou haſt hit it: for there's no better D 
* ſign of a brave mind, than a hard hand. | C. 


Joh. I ſee them! I ſee them! There's Beſt's 
* ſon, the tanner of Wingham ;— 


* Geo. He ſhall have the ſkins of our enemies, 
* to make dog's leather of. 


Foun. And Dick the butcher,*— 


* Geo. Then is ſin ſtruck down like an ox, and 
* iniquity*'s throat cut like a calf. 


* Foun. And Smith the weaver :— 
GEO. Argo, their thread of life is ſpun. 
* Foun. Come, come, let's fall in with them. 


Drum. Enter Caps, Dick the butcher, SMITH the 
weaver, and others in great number. 


* Caps. We John Cade, ſo term'd of our ſup- 
* poſed father, — 


Dick. Or rather, of ſtealing a cade of herrings. 
[ Afaae. 


* And Dick the butcher, In the firſt copy thus: 

Why there's Dick the butcher, and Robin the ſadler, and Will 
that came a ai to our Nan laſt Sunday, and Harry and Tom, and 
Gregory that ſhould have your parnell, and a great ſort more, is come 
from Rocheſter and from Maidſtone, and Canterbury, and all the towns 
hereabouts, and we muſt all be lords, or ſquires, as ſoon as Jack Cade 
is king, See p. 20, n. 8; p. 28, n. 2; p. 124, n. 4, and p. 130, 
n. 6. MAlLoNx. 

3 a cade of herrings.| That is, A barrel of herrings. 1 
ſuppoſe the word keg, which is now uſed, is cade corrupted. 

Jon xsox. 

A cade is leſs than a barrel. The quantity it ſhould contain is 
aſcertained by the accounts of the Celereſs of the Abbey of Berking. 
Memorandum that a barrel of herryng ſhold contene a thouſand 
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* Cape. —for our enemies ſhall fall before us,4 
© inſpired with the ſpirit of putting down kings and 
« princes, Command ſilence. 

Dicx. Silence! 


Cave. My father was a Mortimer, — 


her , and a cade of he ſix hundreth, fix ſcore to the hun- 
del. Mon. Ang. I. Tt ALONE. 

Naſh ſpeaks of having weighed one of Gabriel Harvey's books 
againſt @ cade of herrings, and ludicrouſly ſays, “ That the rebel 
Jacke Cade was the firſt that deviſed to put redde herrings in cades, 
and from him they have their name. Praiſe of the Red Herring, 
1599. Cade, however, is derived from Cadus, Lat. a caſk or barrel. 

STEEVENS., 
eur enemies ſhall fall 1 3 u,] He alludes to his name 


Cade, from cado, Lat. to fall, He has too much learning for his 
character. Joh nsoN. 


We John Cade, &c.] This paſſage, I think, ſhould be regulated 


thus : 

Cade, We John Cade, ſo term'd of our ſuppoſed father, for our 
enemies ſhall fall before us; 

Dick. Or rather of ſtealing a cade of herrings. 

Cade. Inſpired with the ſpirit, &, TyrwHiTT. 

In the old play the correſpondin pe e ſtands thus: 

Cade. 7 ohn Cade, 110 — 8 valiancy,— 
Dick. Or rather for ſtealing of a cade of ſprats. 

The tranſpoſition recommended by Mr. Tyrwhitt is ſo plauſible, 
that I had once regulated the text accordingly. But Dick's quib- 
bling on the word / (which is uſed by Cade, according to the 
2 of our author's time, for by, and as employed by Dick 

gnifies—or account of,) is ſo much in Shakſpeate s manner, that 
no change ought, I think, to be made. If the words Or rather 
of ſtealing,” &c. be poſtponed to—** For our enemies ſhall fall 
before us, Dick then, as at preſent, would aſſert - that Cade is 
not ſo called on account of a particular theft ; which indeed would 
correſpond ſufficiently with the old play ; but the quibble on the 
word of, which appears very like a conceit of Shakſpeare, would 
be deſtroyed. Cade, as the ſpeeches ſtand in the folio, proceeds to 
aſſign the origin of his name without paying any regard to what 
Dick has 8 

Of is uſed again in Corialanut, in the ſenſe which it bears in 
Cade's ſpeech:— We have been call'd ſo of many.” i. e. by 


many, MaLoxe, 
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Dicx. He was an honeſt man, and a good brick- 
layer. [ Afede, 
*Capeg. My mother a Plantagenet, — 
Diek. I knew her well, ſhe was a midwife. 
[ Aſide. 
* Caps. My wife deſcended of the Lacies,— 


Dicx. She was, indeed, a pedlar's daughter, and 
ſold many laces. [ A/ide. 


© SMITH. But, now of late, not able to travel with 
her furr'd pack,“ ſhe waſhes bucks here at home. 
[ A/eae. 

* Capt. Therefore am I of an honourable houſe. 


Dicx. Ay, by my faith, the field is honourable; * 
and there was he born, under a hedge; for his fa- 
ther had never a houſe, but the cage.“ [ Aſide, 


* Carts. Valiant I am. 


SMI H. A muſt needs; for beggary is valiant. 


DAllde. 
Caps. IT am able to endure much. 


Dicx. No queſtion of that; for I have ſeen him 
whipp'd three market days together. [ Aſide, 


4 furr'd pack, ] A wallet or knapſack of ſkin with the hay 
outward, JOHNSON, 


In the original play the words are—** and now being not able 


to eccupy her furred pack,” — under which perhaps more was 
meant than meets the car.” MaLoNe. 


$ the field is honourable;) Perhaps a quibble between feld 
in its heraldic, and in its common acceptation, was deſigned. 


DTEEVENS. 
6 but the cage.) A cage was formerly a term for a priſon. 
See Minſheu, in v. We yet talk of jail-birds, MaLone. 


There 1s ſcarcea village in England which has not a temporary 
place of confinement, ftill called The Cage, STzEvens, 
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Caps. I fear neither ſword nor fire. 


$Mitra. He need not fear the ſword, for his coat 
is of proof.” [ A/ede. 

Dicx. But, methinks, he ſhould ſtand in fear of 
fire, being burnt i' the hand for ſtealing of ſheep. 

[ A/tde. 

Cape. Be brave then; for your captain is brave, 
and vows reformation. There ſhall be, in England, 
ſeven half-penny loaves ſold for a penny: the three. 
hoop'd pot ſhall have ten hoops ;* and I will make 
it felony, to drink ſmall beer: all the realm ſhall 
be in common, and in Cheapſide ſhall my palfry 
go to graſs. And, when I am king, (as king I 
will be)— 

AI. God ſave your majeſty ! 


* Caps. I thank you, good people :—there ſhall 
be no money; all ſhall eat and drink on my 


7 for his coat is of proof. ] A quibble between two ſenſes of 
the word; one as being able to reſiſt, the other as being well tried, 
that is, long worn, HanMER, 


e the three-hoop'd por ball have ten hoops;] In The Gu 
Horn- Booke, a ſatirical pamphlet by Deckar, 1609, Hoops are men- 
tioned among other drinking meaſures : ** — his hoops, cans, half. 
cans,” &c. And Naſh, in his Pierce Pennilefſe his Supplication to the 
Devil, 1595, ſays: “I believe hoopes in quart pots were invented 
to that a that every man ſhould take his þo9pe, and no more.“ 

It appears from a paſſage in Cynthia's Revelt, by Ben Jonſon, 
that burning of cans” was one of the offices of a city magiſtrate, 
I ſuppoſe he means burning ſuch as were not of ſtatutable meaſure, 

STEEVENS., 

An anonymous commentator ſuppoſes, perhaps with more truth, 
that“ the burning of cans” was, marking them with a red-hot 
iron, which is ſtill practised by the magiſtrate in many country 
boroughs, in proof of their being ſtatutable meaſure.—Theſe cant, 
it ſhould be obſerved, were of wood. HenLEy. 


9 there ſhall be no money ;| To mend the world by baniſhing 
money 1s an old contrivance of thoſe who did not conſider that the 
quarrels and miſchiefs which ariſe from money, as the ſign or 


ticket of riches, muſt, if money were to ceaſe, ariſe immediately 
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* ſcore; and I will apparel them all in one livery, 


* that they may agree like brothers, and worſhip 
* me their lord. 


* Dics. The firſt thing we do, let's kill all the 
lawyers. 


Cape. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a 
lamentable thing,* that of the ſkin of an innocent 
lamb ſhould be made parchment? that parchment, 
being ſcribbled o'er, ſhould undo a man? Some 
ſay, the bee ſtings: but I ſay, 'tis the bee's wax; 
for I did but ſeal once to a thing, and I was never 
mine own man ſince. How now? who's there? 


Enter ſome, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham.“ 


SMITH. The clerk of Chatham: he can write 
and read, and caſt accompt. 


Cape. O monſtrous ! 
SMira. We took him ſetting of boys? copies.“ 


ſrem riches themſelves, and could never be at an end till every 
man was contented with his own ſhare of the goods of life. 


Jon nso0N, 

* [5 not this a lamentable thing, &c. ] This ſpeech was way wy 

by Shakſpeare, it being found in the old play in a ſubſequent ſcene 

MaLoNe, 

he clerk of Chatham.) The perſon whom Shakſpeare 

makes clerk of Chatham ſhould ſeem to have been one Thoma, 

Bayly, a reputed necromancer, or fortune-teller, at Whitechapel. 

He had formerly been a boſom friend of Cade's, and of the ſame 
profeſſion, V. Hyrceſter, p. 471. RirtsoN. 


4 We tool him &c.) We muſt ſuppoſe that Smith had taken the 
Clerk ſome time before, and left him in the cuſtody of thoſe who 
now bring him in. In the old play Vill the weaver enters with 
the Clerk, though he has not long before been converſing with 
Cade. Perhaps 1t was intended that Smith ſhould go out after his 
{peech—ending, ** for his coat is of proof:“ but no Exit is mark. 
ed in the old copy. It is a matter of little conſequence, It is, I 
think, moſt probable that Vill was the true name of this character, 
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Cape. Here's a villain ! 


Sur. H'as a book in his pocket, with red let- 
ters in't. 


Cape. Nay, then he is a conjurer. 


Dicx. Nay, he can make obligations,* and write 
court-hand. 


* Caps. I am ſorry for't: the man is a proper 
« man, on mine honour; unleſs I find him guilty, 
he ſhall not die. Come hither, ſirrah, I muſt ex- 
« amine thee: What is thy name? 


Crers. Emmanuel. 


Dicx. They uſe to write it on the top of let- 
ters; *— Twill go hard with you. 


* Caps. Let me alone :—Doſt thou uſe to write 
thy name? or haſt thou a mark to thyſelf, like 
an honeſt plain-dealing man? 


CLERX. Sir, I thank God, I have been ſo well 
brought up, that I can write my name. 


ALI. He hath confeſs'd : away with him; he's 
©a villain, and a traitor. 


as in the old play, (ſo Dick, George, John, &c.) and that Smith, 
the name of bas low actor, has crept into the folio by miſtake, 
MaLons. 
$ — obligations, | That is, Bondi. MaLoNs. 


6 The uſe to write it on the top Ann 3 i. e. Of letters miſlive, 
and ſuch like publick acts. See Mabillon's Diplomata. 


WARBURTON. 
In the old anonymous play, called The famous Victories of Henry 
V. containing the 1 Battell of Agincourt, T find the ſame 
circumſtance. The archbiſhop of Burges (i. e. Bruges) is the 
ſpeaker, and addreſſes himſelf to kin yp | 
* I beſeech your grace to deliver me your ſafe 
«« ConduR, under your broad ſeal Emanuel.” 
The king in anſwer ſays : 
6 deliver him ſafe conduct 
Under our broad ſeal Emanuel.” STEEVENs. 
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* Cars. Away with him, I ſay: hang him with 
© his pen and inkhorn about his neck. 


[ Exeunt ſome with the Clerk. 


Enter Micnatr. "0 
Mich. Where's our general? : ; 4 
* Cant. Here I am, thou particular fellow. « A 


Mich. Fly, fly, fly! fir Humphrey Stafford and WR ( 
his brother are hard by, with the king's forces. x 


* Caps. Stand, villain, ſtand, or I'll fell thee 
down: He ſhall be encounter'd with a man as 
good as himſelf: He is but a knight, is a? 

* Micy. No. 


* Capt. To equal him, I will make myſelf a 


knight preſently; Riſe up ſir John Mortimer. 
No have at him.” 


M: 


Enter ſir Humphrey STarrorD, and William his 
Brother, with drum and forces. 


Serif. Rebellious hinds, the filth and ſcum of 
Kent, 
* Mark'd for the gallows,—lay your weapons down, 


* Home to your cottages, forſake this groom ;— 
* The king is merciful, if you revolt. 


. Fra. But angry, wrathful, and inclin'd 
to blood, 


kit ME roy 


have at him.] After this ſpeech the old play has the fol- 


wal words : 


— Is there any more of them that be knights? 
Tom. Yea, his brother. 


Cade. 'Then kneel down, Dick Butcher ; rife up fir Dick 
' Butcher. Sound up the drum. 


See p. 124, n. 4, and p. 130, n. 6. MaLoONE. 
7 
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* If you go forward: therefore yield, or die. 
Cave. As for theſe filken-coated ſlaves, I paſs 
not ; * 
It is to you, good people, that I ſpeak, 
* O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign; 
* For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 


rar. Villain, thy father was a plaſterer ; 
And thou thyſelf, a ſhearman, Art thou not? 


Cape. And Adam was a gardener. 
V. Fra. And what of that? 


Cave. Marry, this :—Edmund Mortimer, earl 
of March, 


Married the duke of Clarence' daughter; Did he 
not ? 
rA. Ay, fir. 
Cave. By her he had two children at one birth. 
. Fra. That's falſe. 


© Cape. Ay, there's the queſtion ; but, I ſay, tis 
true: 
The elder of them, being put to nurſe, 
Was by a beggar-woman ſtol'n away; 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
gBecame a bricklayer, when he came to age: 
His ſonam I; deny it, if you can. 
Dick. Nay, 'tis too true; therefore he ſhall be 
king. 
SMITH. Sir, he made a chimney in my father's 
houſe, and the bricks are alive at this day to teſtify 
it; therefore, deny it not. 


I paſs not ;] I pay them no regard. Joxns0N. 
So, in Drayton's Que of Cynthia: 

Transform me to what ſhape you can, 

J paſt not what it be.” STEEVENS, 


OS 
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* S74x. And will you credit this baſe drudge'; 
words, 
* That ſpeaks he knows not what ? 


* Art. Ay, marry, will we; therefore get ye 
gone. 


. Srar. Jack Cade, the duke of York hath 
taught you this. 


* Capes. He lies, for I invented it myſelf, 
[ A/ide. ]|-Go to, ſirrah, Tell the king from me, 
that—for his father's ſake, Henry the fifth, in whoſe 
time boys went to ſpan-counter for French crowns, 
Il am content he ſhall reign; but I'll be protec. 
tor over him. 


Dick. And, furthermore, we'll have the lord 
* Say's head, for ſelling the dukedom of Maine. 


* Carpe. And good reaſon; for thereby is En- 
gland maim'd,” and fain to go with a ſtaff, but 
that my puiſſance holds it up. Fellow kings, I 
© tell you, that that lord Say hath gelded the com- 
* monwealth,* and made it an eunuch: and more 


9 is England maim'd,] The folio has—main'd, The cor- 
rection was made from the old play. I am not, however, ſure 
that a blunder was not intended. Daniel has the ſame conceit; 
Civil Wars, 1595: 

% Anjou and Maine, the maim that foul appears. 
MALONE, 

2 hath gelded the common-wealth,) Shakſpeare has here 
tranſgreſſed a rule laid down by Tully, De Oratore : ** Nolo morte 
dici Africani caſtratam eſſe rempublicam.” The character of the 
ſpeaker, however, may countenance ſuch indelicacy. In other 


places our author, leſs excuſeably, talks of ge/ding purſes, patri- 
monies, and continents. STEEVENS, 


This proper expreſſion is Shakſpeare's own, not being found 
in the old play. In X. Richard II. Roſs ſays that Henry of Bo- 
lingbroke has been— 


«« Bereft and gelded of his patrimony.“ 
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t than that, he can ſpeak French, and therefore he 
© is a traitor. 
rA. O groſs and miſerable ignorance ! 


(Abk. Nay, anſwer, if you can: The Frenchmen 
are our enemies: go to then, I aſk but this; Can 
© he, that ſpeaks with the tongue of an enemy, be 
a good counſellor, or no? 


* HALL. No, no; and therefore we'll have his 
* head. 


. rar. Well, ſeeing gentle words will not 
prevail, 
Aſſail them with the army of the king. 


*$74x. Herald, away: and, throughout every 
town, 
Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade; 
© That thoſe, which fly before the battle ends, 
May, even in their wives' and children's fight, 
ge hang'd up for example at their doors :— 
And you, that be the king's friends, follow me. 
t [ Exeunt the two STAFFORDS, and forces. 


(up. And you, that love the commons, fol- 
low me.— 
Now ſhow yourſelves men, *tis for liberty. 
* We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 
Spare none, but ſuchas go in clouted ſhoon ; 
* For they are thrifty honeſt men, and ſuch 
* As would (but that they dare not,) take our 
parts. 


* Dicx. They are all in order, and march toward 
us. 


So Cade here ſays, that the commonwealth is e of what it 
before poſſeſſed, namely, certain provinces in France. MaLoxs. 
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(CAE. But then are we in order, when we are 
* moſt out of order. Come, march forward.“ 


[ Exeunt, 5 
* 0] 
SCENE HI. * 
le 
Another Part of Blackheath. 
Alarums. The two parties enter, and fight, and both 
the Staffords are ſlain. 

* Cape. Where's Dick, the butcher of Aſhford? 

* Dicx. Here, fir. E 


* Cape. They fell before thee like ſheep and 
© oxen, and thou behav'dſt thyſelf as if thou hadi 
© been in thine own ſlaughter-houſe : therefore thus 
*will I reward thee, — The Lent ſhall be as long 
© again as it 1$;* and thou ſhalt have a licence to 
* kill for a hundred lacking one. 


ick. I deſire no more. 
* Caps. And, to ſpeak truth, thou deſerv'ſt no 


* leſs. This monument of the victory will I bear;' 
and the bodies ſhall be dragg'd at my horſe” heels, 


3 —— Come, march ferward.] In the firſt copy, inſtead of this 
ſpeech, we have only—Come, Sirs, Sr. George for us, and Kent. 
See p. 59, n. 7; p. 124, n. 4; and p. 130. n. 6. MaALONE. 
4 as long again as it is; ] The word again, which was cer- 
tainly omitted 1n the folio by accident, was reſtored from the old 
play, by Mr. Steevens, on the ſuggeſtion of Dr. Johnſon. 
MaLoxt. 

5 This monument of the victory will I bear; ] Here Cade muſt be 
ſuppoſed to take off Stafford's armour. So, Holinſhed : 

« Jack Cade, upon his victory againſt the Staffords, apparelled 
himſelf in Sir Humphrey's brigandine, ſet full of gilt nails, and 
ſo in ſome glory returned again toward London.” STEEVEXS. 


Sir Humphrey Stafford, who was killed at Scwenole in Cade's rebel. 
Lion, is buried at Bromſgrove in Staffordſhire, VAILLANT. 
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* till I do come to London, where we will have the 
* mayor's ſword borne before us. 


* Dicx. If we mean to thrive and do good,“ break 
* open the gaols, and let out the priſoners. 


* CDs. Fear not that, I warrant thee. Come, 
let's march towards London. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE I), 
London. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King HxxRx, reading a ſupplication ; the duke 
of BUCKINGHAM, and lord Say with him: at a 

diſtance, Queen MARGARET, mourning over Sur- 
FOLK'S head. 


* 9. Mas. Oft have I heard—that grief ſoftens 
the mind, 
* And makes it fearful and degenerate ; 
* Think therefore on revenge, and ceaſe to weep. 
* But who can ceaſe to weep, and look on this ? 
Here may his head lie on my throbbing breaſt : 
* But where's the body that I ſhould embrace? 


* Bucx. What anſwer makes your grace to the 
* rebels* ſupplication? 


6 If we mean to thrive and de good, &c.] I think it ſhould be 
read thus, If wwe mean to thrive, do good; break open the gaols, &c. 
Jounso0N. 
The ſpeaker deſigns to ſay—“ If we our/e[ves mean to thrive, 
and do good to others” &, The old reading is the true one. 
STEEVENS. 
L to the rebels” ſupplication ?] © And to the entent that the 
cauſe of this glorious capitaynes comyng thither might be ſhadowed 
from the king and his counſayll, he ſent to him an humble /uppli- 
cation, —affirmyng his commyng not be againſt him, but againſt 
divers of his counſayl,” &c. Flall, Henry VI. fol, 77. 
| MaLoNE, 
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* K. Hey. I'll ſend ſome holy biſhop to entreat: 
For God forbid, ſo many ſimple ſouls 
Should periſh by the ſword! And I myſelf, 
© Rather than bloody war ſhall cut them ſhort, 
Will parley with Jack Cade their general. — 
But ſtay, I'll read it over once again. 


* ©. MAR. Ah, barbarous villains! hath thi 
lovely face 


* Rul'd, like a wandering planet,“ over me; 
* And could it not enforce them to relent, 
That were unworthy to behold the ſame ? 


A. Htn. Lord Say, Jack Cade hath ſworn to 
have thy head. 


* Sar. Ay, but I hope, your highneſs ſhall have 


his. 


R. Hen. How now, madam ? Still 


Lamenting, and mourning for Suffolk's death? 
I fear, my love,“ if that I had been dead, 


8 [ll end ſome holy biſhop 7 entreat : | Here, as in ſome other 
* our author has fallen into an inconſiſtency, by ſometime 
ollowing and ſometimes deſerting his original, In the old play, 
the king ſays not a word of ſending any 72 to the rebels; but 
ſays, he will himſelf come and parly with them, and in the mean 
while orders Cl/iford and Buckingham to gather an army and to go 
to them. Shakſpeare, in new modelling this ſcene, found in Ho- 
linſhed's Chronicle the following words:“ — to whome | Cade) 
were ſent from the king, the Frebbiſboy of Canterburie and Hum- 
phrey duke of Buckingham, to common with him of his griefs and 
requeſts.” This gave birth to the line before us; which our author 
afterwards forgot, having introduced in ſcene viii. only Bucking- 
ham and Clifford, conformably to the old play, MaLoxE. 


9 Rul'd, like a wandering planet, | Predommated irreſiſtibly over 


my paſſions, as the planets over the lives of thoſe that are born 
under their influence. JonnsoN. 


The old play led Shakſpeare into this ſtrange exhibition; 4 
queen with the head of her. murdered paramour on her boſom, 11 
the preſence of her huſband! MaLoxe. 


2 [ fear, my love, ] The folio has here—I fear me, love, which 


Thou 
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Thou wouldeſt not have mourn'd ſo much for me. 


9. Mak. No, my love, I ſhould not mourn, but 
die for thee. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


KA. Hen. How now! what news? why com'ſt 
thou in ſuch haſte ? 


Mes. The rebels are in Southwark; Fly, my 

lord! 

lack Cade proclaims himſelf lord Mortimer, 

© Deſcended from the duke of Clarence' houſe; 

And calls your grace uſurper, openly, 

And vows to crown himſelf in Weſtminſter. 

* His army 1s a ragged multitude 

* Of hinds and peaſants, rude and mercileſs : 

* Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother's death 

© Hath given them heart and courage to proceed: 

All ſcholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 

They call—falſe caterpillars, and intend their 
death. 


A. Hv. O graceleſs men! they know not what 
they do. 


* Bucx, My gracious lord, retire to Kenelworth,“ 
* Until a power be rais'd to put them down. 


is certainly ſenſe ; but as we find my love“ in the old play, and 
theſe lines were adopted without retouching, I ſuppoſe the tran- 
ſcriber's ear deceived him, MaLoxe, 
a = what they do.] Inſtead of this line, in the old copy we 
ave— 
* Go, bid Buckingham and Clifford gather 
An army up, — meet with the rebels. M ALONE. 

4 — retire to Kenelworth, ] The old copy Killingw,oorth, which 
(as Sir William Blackſtone obſerves) is ſtill the modern pronuncia- 
non. STEEVENS, 

L 3 
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* ©. Max. Ah! were the duke of Suffolk now 


alive, 
* Theſe Kentiſh rebels would be ſoon appeas'd. 


© K. Hen. Lord Say, the traitors hate thee, 
© Therefore away with us to Kenelworth. 


Sar. So might your grace's perſon be in dan. 
ger; 
© The ſight of me is odious in their eyes: 
* And therefore in this city will I ſtay, 
* And live alone as ſecret as I may. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


* 2. Mts. Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge; 
the citizens 


* Fly and forſake their houſes : 


* The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 
Join with the traitor ; and they jointly ſwear, 
Io ſpoil the city, and your royal court. 


Buck. Then linger not, my lord; away, take 
horſe. 


K. Hen. Come, Margaret; God, our hope, 
will ſuccour us. 


* &. Miz. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is de- 
ceas'd. 


* K. Hxx. Farewel, my lord; [/o lord Say. ] truſt 
| not the Kentiſh rebels. 


* Buck. Truſt no body, for fear you be betray'd, 


In the letter concerning Q. Elizabeth's entertainment at this 
place, we find, the caſtle hath name of Kyllelingawoorth ; but of 


truth, grounded upon faythfull tory, Kenelwoorth,” 


FARMER. 
5 be betray' d,] Be, which was accidentally omitted in the 


old copy, was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. 
MaALoNE, 
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Fr. The truſt J have is in mine innocence, 
And therefore am I bold and reſolute. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. The Tower. 


Enter Lord Scales, and Others, on the walls. Then 
enter certain Citizens, below. 


SALES. How now? is Jack Cade ſlain? 


1. Cir. No, my lord, nor likely to be flain; for 
they have won the bridge, killing all thoſe that 
withſtand them: The lord mayor craves aid of 
your honour from the Tower, to defend the city 
from the rebels. 


SALES. Such aid as I can ſpare, you ſhall com- 
mand ; 

But I am troubled here with them myſelf, 
The rebels have aſſay'd to win the Tower. 
But get you to Smithfield, and gather head, 
And thither I will ſend you Matthew Gough : 
Fight for your king, your country, and your lives; 
And ſo farewel, for I muſt hence again. [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE VI. 


The ſame. Cannon- Street. 


Enter Jack Cade, and his followers. He flrikes li. 
flaff on London-ſtone. 


Capt. Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And 
here, ſitting upon London-ſtone, Tcharge and com- 
mand, that, of the city's coſt; the ing-Condh 
run nothing but claretꝰ wine this firſt year of our 
reign. And now, henceforward, it ſhall be treaſon 
for any that calls me other than—lord Mortimer, 


Enter a Soldier, running. 
Sor. Jack Cade! Jack Cade! 


6 the piſſing conduit run nothing but claret ] This piſſing 
conduit, I ſuppoſe, was the Standarde in Cheape, which, as Stowe 
relates, John Wels grocer, maior 1430, cauſed to be made with 
a ſmall ceſterne for freſh water, haying one cacke continually running,” 
„ have wept ſo immoderately 62h. lauiſhly, (ſays Jacke Wilton), 
that I thought verily my palat had bin turned to the ping conduit 
in London. Life, 1594. RiTtso0x, 


Whatever offence to modern delicacy may be given by this ima- 
gery, it appears to have been borrowed from the French, to whoſe 
entertainments, as well as our ſtreets, it was ſufficiently familiar, as 
J learn from a very curious and entertaining work entitled Hi/tzire 
de la wie privee des Frangais, par M. le Grand D' Auſſi, 3 vols. Svo. 
1782. At a feaſt given by Philippe-le-Bon there was exhibited ** une 
ſtatue de femme, dont les mammelles fourniſſaient de I'hippocras ;” 
and the Roman de Tirant-le-Blanc affords ſuch another circumſtance, 
«« Qutre une ſtatue de femme, des maminelles de laquelle jailliſſoit 
une liqueur, il y avait encore une jeune fille &, Elle etoit nue, 
& tenoit ſes mains baifſees & ſerrees'contre ſon corps, comme pour 
ſ'en couvrir. De defſins ſes mains, il fartoit une fontaine de win deli- 
cieux,”” &c. Again in another feaſt made by the Philippe aſoreſaid, 
in 1453, there was “ une ſtatue d'enfant nu, poſe ſur une roche, 
© qui, de ſa broquette, pifſait eau-roſe,” STEEVENS, 
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Cubk. Knock him down there.“ | They kill him. 


* Sycirn. If this fellow be wiſe, he'll never call 
* you Jack Cade more; I think, he hath a very fair 
* warning. 

Dicx. My lord, there's an army gather'd toge- 
ther in Smithfield. 


Cub. Come then, let's go fight with them: But, 
firſt, go and ſet London-bridge on fire; and, it 
you can, burn down the Tower too. Come, let's 
away. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE. YIL 
The ſame, Smithfield, 


Alarum. Enter, on one fide, Cab and his company; 
on the other, Cilizens, and the king's forces, headed 
by Matthew Gough. They fight ; the citizens are 
routed, and Matthew Gough * 7s ſlain. 


Cpt. So, firs: Now go ſome and pull down 
the Savoy ; * others to the inns of court ; down with 
them all, : 


T Knock him dowen there.] So, Holinſhed, p. 634: © He alſo 
ut to execution in Southwark diverſe perſons, ſome for breaking 
his ordinance, and other being his old acquaintance, leſt they 
ſhould bewraie his baſe linage, diſparaging him for his uſurped 
ſurname of Mortimer.“ STEEVENS, 


e ſet London- bridge on fr-;] At that time London-bridge 
was made of wood. After that, (ſays Hall) he entered London 
and cut the ropes of the draw-bridge.” The houſes on London- 
bridge were in this rebellion burnt, and many of the inhabitants 
periſhed, MaLoNE, 


9 Matthew Gough ] «* A man of great wit and much 
experience in feats of chivalrie, the which in continuall warres had 


ſpent his time in ſcrvice of the king and his father,” Holinſhed, 
p. 635. STEEVENS, 


* —— 20 ſome and pull down the Savoy; ] This trouble had been 
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Dex. I have a ſuit unto your lordſhip. 


Cade. Be it a lordſhip, thou ſhall have it for that 
word. 


* Dicx. Only, that the laws of England may 
come out of your mouth.“ 

* Foun. Maſs, 'twill be ſore law then; + for he 
* was thruſt in the mouth with a ſpear, and 'tis not 


whole yet. [ Aſide, 
* SmiTn. Nay, John, it will be ſtinking law; for 
© his breath ſtinks with cating toaſted cheeſe. 


[ Ajide. 

* CaDt. I have thought upon it, it ſhall be ſo. 

Away, burn all the records of the realm; my 
* mouth ſhall be the parliament of England. 


* 7onn. Then we are like to have biting ſtatutes, 
* unleſs his teeth be pull'd out. [ Aſade. 


ſaved Cade's reformers by his predeceſſor Wat Tyler. It was never 
re-edifyed, till Henry VII. founded the hoſpital. Rrrsox. 


3 — that the laws of England may come out of your mouth.| This 
|| alludes to what Holinſhed has related of Wat Tyler, p. 432. * It 
| was reported, indeed, that he ſhould ſaie with * pride, putting 
| his hands to his lips, that within four daies al the /aws of Eng. 
I land ſhould come foorth of his mouth.” TYRWHITr. 


| 4 "twill be ſore law then;] This poor jeſt has already oc- 
curred in The Tempeſt, ſcene the laſt: 
% You'd be king of the iſle, firrah ?— 
1 ſhould have been a /ore one then.” STEEvens, 


| Away, burn all the records of the realm; Little more than 
1 half a century had elapſed from the time of writing this play, before 
1 ö a ſimilar propoſal was actually made in parliament. Biſhop Burnet 
1 in his life of Sir Matthew Hale ſays; “ Among the other extrava- 
41 gant motions made in this parliament (i. e. one of Oliver Crom- 
I well's) one was to deſtroy all the records in the Tower, and to ſettle 
| the nation on a new foundation; ſo he (Sir M. Hale) took this 
province to himſelf, to ſhow the madneſs of this propoſition, the 
injuſtice of it, and the miſchiefs that would follow on it ; and did 
it with ſuch clearneſs and ſtrength of reaſon as not only ſatisfied 
all ſober perſons (for it may be ſuppoſed that was ſoon done) but 
ſtopt even the mouths of the frantic people themſelves.” Rev. 
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* Cape. And henceforward all things ſhall be 
jn common. ä 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


« Megs. My lord, a prize, a prize! here's the lord 
« Say, which ſold the towns in France; * he that 
* made us pay one and twenty fifteens,* and one 
© ſhilling to the pound, the laſt ſubſidy. 


Enter George Bevis, with the Lord Sav. 


Cab. Well, he ſhall be beheaded for it ten 
times. —Ah, thou ſay, thou ſerge,” nay, thou 
© buckram lord! now art thou within point-blank 


— wo ͤ — —ů — — 


6 ——oxe and twenty fifteens, ] ** This capteine (Cade) aſſured 
them—if either by force or policie they might get the king and 
queene into their hands, he would cauſe them to be honourably | 
uſed, and take ſuch order for the puniſhing and reforming of the 
miſdemeanours of their bad councellours, that neither #/teexs ſhould | 
hereafter be demanded, nor anie impoſitions or taxes be ſpoken | 
of,” Holinſhed, Vol. II. p. 632. A fifteen was the fifteenth part 
of all the moveables or —_ nal property of each ſubject. | 

MaLoNnE. | 


7 thou ſay, thou ſerge,] Say was the old word for „i; on 
this depends the ſeries of degradation, from /ay to ſerge, from ſerge 


to buctram. Joh NsOx. 


This word occurs in Spenſer's Faerie Qucen, B. I. c. iv: | 
All in a kirtle of diſcolour'd /ay | 
« He clothed was.“ 
Again, in his Periget and Cuddy's Roundelay : 
And in a kirtle of green /ay.” 
It appears, however, from the following paſſage in The Faery 
Queen, B. III. c. ii, that ſay was not filk : 
His garment neither was of i nor /ay.” STEEVENS., 


It appears from Minſheu's Di cr. 1617, that /ay was a kind of 
ſerge. It is made entirely of wool. There is a conſiderable manu- 
factory of /ay. at Sudbury near Colcheſter. This ſtuff is fre- 
quently dyed green, and is yet uſed by ſome mechanicks = aprons, 

ALONE, 
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* of our juriſdiction regal. What canſt thou anſwer 
* to my majeſty, for giving up of Normandy unto 
mounſieur Baſtmecu,? the dauphin of France? Be 
it known unto thee by theſe preſence, even the 
* preſence of lord Mortimer, that I am the beſom 
* that muſt ſweep the court clean of ſuch filth as 
thou art. Thou haſt moſt traitorouſly corrupted 
the youth of the realm, in erecting a grammar. 
* ſchool: and whereas, before, our fore-fathers had 
no other books but the ſcore and the tally, thou 
* haſt cauſed printing to be uſed; and, contrary 


9 mounfieur Baſimecu, ] Shakſpeare probably wrote Baiſcr- 
mycu, or, by a deſigned corruption, Baſemycu, in 1mitation of his 
original, where alſo we find a word half French, half Engliſh, 
% Monſier Baſſminecu. MaLone. | 

2 printing to be uſed; | Shakſpeare is a little too early with 
this accuſation, JonnsoNn, 

Shakſpeare might have been led into this miſtake by Daniel, in 
the ſixth book of his Civil Wars, who introduce printing and artillery 
as contemporary inventions : 

« Let there be found two fatal inſtruments, 
Ihe one to publiſh, th' other to defend 

*« Impious contention, and proud diſcontents ; 
„Make that infamped characters may ſend 

« Abroad to thouſands thouſand men's intents ; 
And, in a moment, may diſpatch much more 
„Than could a world of pens perform before.“ 

Shakſpeare's abſurdities may always * countenanced by thoſe of 
writers nearly his contemporaries. 

In the tragedy of Herod and Antipater, by Gervaſe Markham 
and William Sampſon, who were both ſcholars, is the following 
paſlage : 

4 Though cars roar, yet you muit not be deaf.“ 

Spenſer mentions clath made at Lincoln during the ideal reign of 
K. Arthur, and has adorn'd a caſtle at the ſame period“ with 
cloth of Arras and of Toure,” Chaucer introduces guns in the time 
of Antony and Cleopatra, and (as Mr, Warton has obſerved) Sal- 
vator Roſa places a canon at the entrance of the tent of eee 

TEEVENS, 


Mr, Meerman, in his Origines Typographice, hath availed himſelf 
of this paſſage in Shakſpeare, to ſupport his hypotheſis, that 
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to the king, his crown, and dignity,* thou haſt 
© built a paper-mill. It will be proved to thy face, 
that thou haſt men about thee, that uſually talk 
of a noun, and a verb; and ſuch abominable 
* words, as no chriſtian ear can endure to hear. 
© Thou haſt appointed juſtices of peace, to call poor 
men before them about matters they were not able 
to anſwer.“ Moreover, thou haſt put them in 
*priſon; and, becauſe they could not read, thou 
F haſt hang'd them;* when, indeed, only for that 
* cauſe they have been moſt worthy to live. Thou 
© doſt ride on a foot-cloth,* doſt thou not? 


Sar. What of that? 
Cape. Marry, thou ought'ſt not to let thy horſe 


wear a cloak,” when honeſter men than thou go in 
their hoſe and doublets. 


rinting was introduced into England (before the time of Caxton) 


y Frederic Corſellis, a workman from Haerlem, in the time of 
Henry VI. BLacksToxe. 


3 


contrary to the king, his crown, &c.] © Againſt the peace 
of the ſaid lord the now king, his crown, and dignity,” 1s the 
regular language of indictments. MaLowe. 


4 to call poor men before them about matters they avere nat 
able to anſwer. | The old play reads, with more humour,—* to 
hang honeſt men that feal for their living.” MaLons. 


5 becauſe they could not read, thou haſt hang d them :] That 
is, they were hanged becauſe they could not claim the benefit of 


clergy. Jon xsOx. 


1 T hou deft ride on a foot-cloth,] A footcloth was a horſe 
with houſings which reached as low as his feet. So, in the tragedy 
of Muleaſſes the Turk, 1610: 


have ſeen, fince my coming to Florence, the ſon of a pedlar 
mounted on a footcloth.”” STEEVENS., 


A foet-cloth was a kind of houſing, which covered the body of the 
horſe, and almoſt reached the ground, It was ſometimes made of 
velvet, and bordered with gold lace. MaLoxs. 


7 to let thy harſe wwear a cloak,) This is a reproach truly 
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* Dicx. And work in their ſhirt too; as myſelf, 
* for example, that am a butcher. 


Sar. You men of Kent,— 
Dicx. What ſay you of Kent? 


* Far. Nothing but this: *Tis bona terra, mala 
gens.“ 


* Capt. Away with him, away with him! he 
« ſpeaks Latin. 


Sar. Hear me but ſpeak, and bear me where 
you will. 

Kent, in the commentaries Cæſar writ, 
© Is term'd the civil'ſt place of all this iſle : ? 
sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy; 
* Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. 
* I fold not Maine, I loſt not Normandy ; 


characteriſtical. Nothing gives ſo much offence to the lower ranks 
of mankind, as the fight of ſuperfluities merely oſtentatious. 
Jon xsox. 


B — bona terra, mala gens.) After this line the quarto pro- 
ceeds thus : 
© Cade. Bonum terrum, what's that? 
« Dick. He ſpeaks French. 
Vill. No, 'tis Dutch. 
« Nick. No, 'tis Outalian : I know it well enough.“ 
Holinſhed has likewiſe ſtigmatized the Kentiſh men, p. 677. 
„The Kenti/-men, in this ſeaſon (whoſe minds be ever moveable 
at the change of princes) came“ &c, STEEVENS. 
v Is term'd the civil'ft place of all this iſle:) So, in Czfars 
Comment, B. V. Ex his omnibus ſunt humaniſſimi qui Canin 
incolunt,” The paſſage is thus tranſlated by Arthur Golding, 


1590. „Of all the inhabitants of this iſle, the civile are the 
entiſhfolke.”” STEEVENS. 


So, in Lyly's Eupbues and his England, 1 580, a book which the 
author of The Whole Contention, &c. probably, and Shakſpeare cer- 


tainly, had read: Of all the inhabitants of this iſle the Ke. 
men are the civil.“ MaLont, 
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* Yet, to recover them,* would loſe my life. 

* Juſtice with favour have I always done ; 

* Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could 
never. 

* When have I aught exacted at your hands, 

* Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you? 

* Large ro have I beſtow'd on learned clerks, 

* Becauſe my book preferr*d me to the king: 

* And—ſcecing ignorance is the curſe of God, 

* Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to hea- 

ven, — 


2 Yet, to recover them, mg! I ſuſpeRt that here as in a paſſa 
in K. Henry V. (See a note on K. Henry J. Act IV. fc. iii. Vol. IX.) 
Yet was miſprinted for Ta. MaLoNne. 


3 When have I aught exadted at your hand,, 

Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you? 

Large gifts have I b:ftiww'd on learned clerks, 

Becauſe my book preſerr d me to the king. | This paſſage I know not 
well how to explain. It is pointed | in the old copy] ſo as to make 
Say declare that he preferred clerks to maintain Kent and the king. 
This is not very clear; and, befides, he gives in the following 
line another reaſon of his bounty, that learning raiſed him, and 
therefore he ſupported learning. I am inclined to think Kent flip- 
ped into this paſſage by chance, and would read : 

have I aught exacted at your hand, 

But to maintain the king, the realm, and you ? Jon N SON. 


I concur with Dr. Johnſon in helieving the word Kent to have 

been ſhuffled into the text hy accident. Lord Say, as the paſſage 

ſtands in the folio, not only declares he had preferred men of learn- 

ing to maintain Kent, the king, the realm, but adds tautologically you ; 

for it ſhould be remembered that they are Kentiſh men to whom he 

is now ſpeaking. I would read, Bent to maintain, &c. i, e. fre- 

nuouſly reſolved to the utmsſt, to &. STEEVENS. 

Op punctuation to which Dr. Johnſon alludes, is that of the 
io: 

When have I aught exacted at your hands? 

Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and tou, 

Large gifts, have I beſtow'd on learned clerks, &c. 

I have pointed the paſſage differently, the former punRuation 

appearing to me to render it nonſenſe. I ſuſpect, however, with 

the preceding editors, that the word Ker! is a cle, 
ALONE, 
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* Unleſs you be poſſeſs'd with deviliſh ſpirits, 


* You cannot but forbear to murder me. 
* This tongue hath parley'd unto foreign kings 
For your behoof,— 


* Cape. Tut! when ſtruck'ſt thou one blow in 
the field? 


Far. Great men have reaching hands: oft have 
I ſtruck 
* Thoſe that I never ſaw, and ſtruck them dead. 


* Gzo. O monſtrous coward ! what, to come be- 
hind folks ? 


Sar. Theſe cheeks are pale for watching! for 
your good. 


* Capt. Give him a box o'the ear, and that will 
* make *em red again. 


* Sar. Long fitting to determine poor men's 
cauſes 


* Hath made me full of ſickneſs and diſeaſes. 
* CaDE. Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, 


and the pap of a hatchet. 


4 for watching —] That is, in conſequence of watching. 
So Sir John Davies : 
« And ſhuns it ſtill, although for thirſt ſhe die.“ 
The ſecond folio and all the modern editions read—avith watch- 
ing. MaLoxe. 


> the pap of a hatchet.) Old copy—the help of a hatchet, 
But we have here, as Dr. Farmer 8 to me, a ſtrange corrup- 
tion. The help of a hatchet is little better than nonſenſe, and it 
is almoſt certain our author originally wrote pap with a hatchet ; 
alluding to Lyly's pamphlet with the ſame title, which made its 
appearance about the time when this play is ſuppoſed to have been 
written. STEEVENS, x 


We ſhould certainly read e pap of a hatchet; and are much 
indebted to Dr. Farmer for ſo juſt and happy an emendation. There 
is no need, however, to ſuppoſe any alluſion to the title of a pam- 


phlet : It has doubtleſs been a cant phraſe. So, in Lyly's Mather 
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© Dicx. Why doſt thou quiver, man ? * 
r. The palſy, and not fear, provoketh me. 


© Cqpg. Nay, he nods at us; as who ſhould ſay, 
ll be even with you. I'Il ſee if his head will 
« ſtand ſteadier on a pole, or no: Take him away, 
and behead him. 


* Fir. Tell me, wherein I have offended moſt ? 
* Have I affected wealth, or honour ; ſpeak ? 

* Are my cheſts fill'd up with extorted gold ? 

* Is my apparel ſumptuous to behold ? 

* Whom have I injur'd, that ye ſeek my death ? 

* Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs blood-ſhed- 


ding,” 
* This breaſt from harbouring foul deceitful 
thoughts. 
O, let me live! 


Bombie : ** — they giue us pap with a ſpoone before we can ſpeake, 
and when wee ſpeake for that we loue, pap with a hatchet.” 
RiTs0N. 


and the help of a hatchet.) I ſuppoſe, to cut him down after 
he has been hanged, or perhaps to cut off his head. The article 
(a hatchet) was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. 

Maroxx. 


6 Why deft thou guiver, man? &c.] Otway has borrowed this 
thought, in Venice Preſerved : 

40 2 You are trembling, fir. 

« Renault. Tis a cold night indeed, and I am aged, 
Full of decay and natural infirmities.” STEEVEX«I. 


7 Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs bl::4-/hedding,) 1 formerly 
imagined that the word guiltlaſs was miſplaced, and that the poet 
Wrote— 

Theſe hands are guiltleſs, free from blood-ſhedding. 

But change is unneceſſary. Guililo is not an epithet to blood- 
Hedding, but to Blood. Theſe hands are free from ſhedding guilt- 
leſs or innocent blood, So, in King Henry F1IIT: 

For then my guilile; blood mult cry againſt them.“ 
MaLoNE. 


Vol. X. M 
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* Caps. I feel remorſe in myſelf with his words: 
* but I'll bridle it; he ſhall die, an it be but for 
* pleading ſo well for his life.* Away with him! 
* be has a familiar under his tongue ; ? he ſpeaks 
not o' God's name. Go, take him away, I ay, 
* and ſtrike off his head preſently ; and then break 
into his ſon-in-law's houſe, Sir James Cromer, 
* and ſtrike off his head, and bring them both upon 
two poles hither. 

© AL. It ſhall be done. 


* Sar. Ah, countrymen ! if when you make your 
| prayers, 

* God ſhould be ſo obdurate as yourſelves, 
* How would it fare with your departed ſouls? 
And therefore yet relent, and ſave my life. 


* Cape. Away with him, and do as I command 


ye. [ Exeunt ſome, with Lord Sax. 


The proudeſt peer in the realm ſhall not wear a 
© head on his ſhoulders, unleſs he pay me tribute; 
© there ſhall not a maid be married, but ſhe ſhall 


he ſhall die, an it be but for pleading ſo well for his life. 
This ſentiment is not merely deſigned as an expreſſion of ferocious 
triumph, but to mark the eternal enmity which the vulgar bear to 
thoſe of more liberal education and ſuperior rank. 'The vulgar 
are always ready to depreciate the talents which they behold with 
envy, and inſult the eminence which they deſpair to reach. 
STEEVENS, 
9 2 familiar under his tongue ;] A familiar is a dæmon who 
was ſuppoſed to attend at call, So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
Love is a familiar; there is no angel but love: 
OTEEVENS, 
Sir James Cromer,] It was William Crowmer, ſheriff of 
Kent, whom Cade put to death. Lord Say and he had been pre- 
viouſly ſent to the Tower, and both, or at leaſt the former, con- 
victed of treaſon, at Cade's mock commiſſion of oyer and terminer 
at Guildhall, See W. Wyrceſter, p. 470. RI SON. 
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t pay to me her maidenhead* ere they have it: 


Men ſhall hold of me in caprite; and we charge 
© and command, that their wives be as free as heart 
© can wiſh, or tongue can tell.“ 


* Dicx. My lord, when ſhall we go to Cheapſide, 
and take up commodities upon our bills?“ 


3 ſhall pay to me her maidenhead &c.] Alluding to an an- 
cient uſage on which Beaumont and Fletcher have founded their 
play called The Cuſtem of the Country. See Mr. Seward's note at 
the beginning of it. See alſo Coweil's Law Di#. in voce Marchet, 
Kc. &c. &c. STEEVENS., 


Cowell's account of this cuſtom has received the ſanction of 
ſeveral eminent antiquaries ; but a learned writer, Sir David Dal- 
rymple, controverts the fact, and denies the actual exiſtence of 
the cuſtom. See Annals of Scotland. Judge Blackſtone, in his 
Commentaries, is of opinion it never prevailedin England, though 
he ſuppoſes it certainly did in Scotland, Reeo, 

See Blount's GLoss0GRAPHIA, S8vo, 1681. in v. Marcheta- 
Hector Boethius and Skene both mention this cuſtom as exiſting in 
Scotland till the time of Malcolm the Third, A. D. 1057. 

EY 


4 in capite;] This equivoque, for which the author of the 
old play is anſwerable, is too learned for Cade, MaLoxEe. 


$ or tongue can tell.) After this, in the old play, Robin 
enters to inform Cade that London bridge is on fire, and Dick enters 
with a ſerjeant; i. e. a bailiff; and there is a dialogue conſiſting 
of ſeventeen lines, of which Shakſpeare has made no ule whatſoever. 
MALONE. 


8 take up commodities uon our bills?] Perhaps this is an 
equivoque alluding to the brozn 6il/;, or halberds, with which the 
commons were anciently armed, PER CG. 

Thus, in the original play : 

* Nick. But when ſhall we take up thoſe commodities which 
you told us of? 

*« Cade. Marry, he that will luſtily ſtand to it, ſhall take 
** up theſe commodities following, Item, a gown, a kirtle, 
ga petticoat, and a ſmocke.” 

If The Whole Contention, &c. printed in 1600, was an imperfect 
tranſcript of Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of &. Henry JI. 
(as 1t has hitherto been ſuppoſed to be,) we have here another ex- 
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* Caps. Marry, preſently. 
ALI. O brave! 


Re-enter Rebels, with the heads of Lord Sa and hi; 
ſon-in-law, 


* Cars. But is not this braver? Let them kiſ; 
* one another,“ for they loved well, when they were 
* alive. Now part them again, leſt they conſult 
* about the giving up of ſome more towns in 
* France. Soldiers, defer the ſpoil of the city until 
* night : for with theſe borne before us, inſtead of 
* maces, will we ride through the ſtreets; and, at 
* every corner, have them kiſs. Away! [ Exeunt, 


traordinary proof of the inventive faculty of the tranſcriber, —lt is 
obſervable that the equivoque which Dr. Percy has taken notice of, 
is ot found in the old play, but is found in Shakſpeare's Mach ads 
about nothing : 

% Ber. We are likely to prove a good commodity, being taken 
up of theſe men's Gilli. 

* Con. A commodity in queſtion, I warrant you.“ 

See Vol. IV. p. 485, n. 8. MaLone, 


7 Let them kiſs one another, | This is from The Mirrour for Magi 


NMsrates, in the legend of Fack Cade : 


With theſe two heads I made a pretty play, 
«« For pight on poles I bore them through the ſtrete, 
« And for my ſport made each kife — ſwete. 
| FARMER, 
It is likewiſe found in Holinſhed, p. 634: * and as it were in 
a ſpite cauſed them in every ſtreet 7 % together.” STEEVENS, 


So alſo in Hall, Henry VI. folio 78, MaLoxr, 
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SCENE I. 
Southwark. 


Alarum. Enter Capt, and all bis rabblement. 


* Caps. Up Fiſh-ſtreet ! down faint Magnus' 
corner! kill and knock down! throw them into 
Thames! [ A parley ſounded, then a retreat. 
* What noiſe is this I hear? Dare any be ſo bold 
* to ſound retreat or parley, when I command them 
* kill? 


Enter BUCKINGHAM, and old CL1FFORD, with forces. 


Buck. Ay, here they be that dare, and will 
diſturb thee : 
© Know, Cade, we come ambaſſadors from the king 
© Unto the commons, whom thou haſt misled ; 
* And here pronounce free pardon to them all, 
* That will forſake thee, and go home in peace. 


* Cris, What ſay ye, countrymen? * will ye re- 
lent, 


* Clif. What ſay ye, countrymen ? &c.] The variation in the 

original play is worth noting : 

Why countrymen, and warlike friends of Kent, 
« What means this mutinous rebellion, 
That you in troops do muſter thus yourſelyes, 
«« Under the conduct of this traitor, Cade ? 
Jo riſe againſt your ſovereign lord and king, 
* Who mildly hath this pardon ſent to you, 
*« If you forſake this monſtrous rebel here. 
If honour be the mark whereat you aim, 
„Then haſte to France, that our forefathers won, 
« And win again that thing which now is loſt, 
« And leave to ſeek your country's overthrow. 


% All, A Clifford, a Clifford. [ They forjake Cade. 
NM 3 
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* And yield to mercy, whilſt 'tis offer'd you; 
Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths? 
Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardon, 
* Fling up his cap, and ſay God fave his majeſty 
Who hateth him, and honours not his father, 

* Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. 


* Art. God fave the king! God ſave the king! 


(Abk. What, Buckingham, and Clifford, are ye 
* fo brave? And you, baſe peaſants, do ye believe 
* him? will you needs be hang'd with your par. 
* dons about yournecks? Hath my ſword therefore 
* broke through London Gates, that you ſhould leave 
me at the White Hart in Southwark? I thought, 
ye would never have given out theſe arms, till you 
had recover'd your ancient freedom: but you are 
all recreants, and daſtards ; and delight to live in 
« ſlavery to the nobility. Let them break your backs 
* with burdens, take your houſes over your heads, 
* raviſh your wives and daughters before your faces: 
or me, l will make ſhift for one; and ſo—God's 
* curſe light upon you all! 

AL. We'll follow Cade, we'll follow Cadc. 


* CLir. Is Cade the fon of Henry the fifth, 
That thus you do exclaim—you'll go with him? 
* Will he conduct you through the heart of France, 
And make the meaneſt of you carls and dukes? 
* Alas, he hath no home, no place to fly to; 
Nor knows he how to live, but by the ſpoil, 
* Unleſs by robbing of your friends, and us. 
* Wer't not a thame, that, whilſt you live at jar, 
The fearful French, whom you late vanquiſhed, 


Here we have preciſcly the ſame verſification which we find in 
all the tragedies and hiſtorical dramas that were written before the 
time of Shakſpeare. MaLoNE, 
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« Should make a ſtart o'er ſeas, and vanquiſh you? 

« Methinks, already, in this civil broil, 

« | ſee them lording it in London ſtreets, 

« Crying —#lageors 1% unto all they meet. 

« Better, ten thouſand baſe-born Cades miſcarry, 

Than you ſhould ſtoop unto a Frenchman's mercy. 

« To France, to France, and get what you have 
loſt; 

spare England, for it is your native coaſt : 

Henry hath money,“ you are ſtrong and manly ; 

God on our ſide, doubt not of victory. 


ALI. A Clifford! a Clifford! we'll follow the 
king, and Clifford. 


Capk. Was ever feather ſo lightly blown to and 
fro, as this multitude? the name of Henry the 
fifth hales them to an hundred miſchiefs, and 
* makes them leave me deſolate. I ſee them lay 
their heads together, to ſurprize me: my ſword 
make way for me, for here is no ſtaying.—In 
deſpight of the devils and hell, have through the 
very midſt of you! and heavens and honour be 
* witneſs, that no want of reſolution in me, but only 
my followers' baſe and ignominious treaſons, 
* makes me betake me to my heels. [ Exit. 
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9 Villageois!} Old Copy—Filliaga, Corrected by Mr. 
Theobald. Mate] N Fn * 


* Henry hath mn) Dr. Warburton reads—Herry hath mercy ; 
but he does not ſeem to have attended to the ſpeaker's drift, which 
1s to lure them from their preſent deſign by the hope of French 
plunder. He bids them ſpare England, and go to France, and 
encourages them by telling them that all is ready for their expe- 
dition; that they have frength, and the king has money. 
Jonxsox. 
3 — ny ſword make way for me,] In the original play Cade 
_ employs a more vulgar weapon: My /aff ſhall make way through 
the midſt of you, and ſo a pox take you all!” MaLoxe, 
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© Buck. What, is he fled? go ſome, and folloy 
him ; 
And he, that brings his head unto the king, 
© Shall have a thouſand crowns for his reward,— 
| [ Exeunt ſome of them, 
© Follow me, ſoldiers; we'll deviſe a mean 
Jo reconcile you all unto the king. [ Exeunt, 


S EN EE. 
Kenelworth Ca/tle. 


Enter King Henry, Queen MARGARET, and SOMER- 
| SET, on the terrace of the Caſtle. 
KA. Hen. Was ever king, that joy'd an carthly 
* throne, 
* And could command no more content than 1? 
» No ſooner was I crept out of my cradle, 
* But I was made a king, at nine months old: 
* Was never ſubject long'd to be a king, 
As I do long and wiſh to be a ſubject.” 


4 —— 7 was made a king, at nine months old :| So all the hiſto- 
— agree. And yet in Part I. Act III. ſc. iv. king Henry is made 
to ſay: 

«« I do remember how my father ſaid,” | 


a plain proof that the whole of that play was not written by the 
ſame hand as this. BuacksToxe. 


5 —— zo be à ſubject.] In the original play before the entry of 
Buckingham and Clifford, we have the following ſhort dialogue, 
of which Shakſpeare has here made no uſe : 


„% Kin L Lord Somerſet, what news hear you of the rebel 
| ade ? 


« Som. This, my gracious lord, that the lord Say is done 
* to death, and the city is almoſt ſack'd. 


% King, God's will be done; for as he hath decreed, 
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Enter BUCKINGHAM and CLIFFORD. 


* Buck. Health, and glad tidings, to your ma- 
jeſty ! 
K. Hen. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor Cade 
ſurpriz'd ? 
Or is he but retir'd to make him ſtrong? 


Enter, below, a great number of Cade's followers, with 
halters about thetr necks. 


CLI. He's fled, my lord, and all his powers do 
yield; 
And humbly thus with halters on their necks 
Expect your highneſs' doom, of life, or death. 


A. HE x. Then, heaven,“ ſet ope thy everlaſting 

gates, 

© To entertain my vows of thanks and praiſe !— 

Soldiers, this day have you redeem'd your lives, 

And ſhow'd how well you love your prince and 
country : 

* Continue ſtill in this ſo good a mind, 

* And Henry, though he be infortunate, 


Fo it muſt be; and be it as he pleaſe, 
Jo ſtop the pride of theſe rebellious men. 
„Queen. Had the noble duke of Suffolk been alive, 
The rebel Cade had been ſuppreſs d ere this, 
And all the reſt that do take part with him.“ 
This ſentiment he has attributed to the queen in ſc. iv. 
MaLonz, 
* Then, heaven, &c.] Thus, in the original play: 
King. Stand up, you ſimple men, = ive God praiſe, 


«« For you did take in hand you know not what; 

* And goin peace, obedient to your king, 

« And live as ſubjects; and you ſhall not want, 

„ Whilſt Henry lives and wears the Engliſh crown. 
* All, God ſave the king, God ſave the . 


ALONE. 
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* Aſſure yourſelves, will never be unkind : 
And fo, with thanks, and pardon to you all, 
© I do diſmiſs you to your ſeveral countries. 


All, God fave the king! God fave the king! 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


* Mts. Pleaſe it your grace to be advertiſed, 
The duke of York is newly come from Ireland: 
And with a puiſſant and a mighty power, 

Of Gallowglaſſes, and ſtout Kernes, 

* Is marching hitherward in proud array; 

* And ſtill proclaimeth, as he comes along, 

* His arms are only to remove from thee 

* The duke of Somerſet, whom he terms a traitor, 


* K. Hen. Thus ſtands my ſtate, twixt Cade and 
York diſtreſs'd ; 


Like to a ſhip, that, having 'ſcap'd a tempeſ?, 
* Is ſtraightway calm'd, and boarded with a pirate: 


7 Of GCallowglaſles, and flaut Kernes, | Theſe were two orders of 
foot-ſoldiers among the Iriſh. See Dr. Warburton's note on the 
ſecond ſcene of the firſt act of Macbeth, Vol. VII. p. 330, n. 6. 

STEEVENS, 

The gallaglaſt uſeth a kind of pollax for his vas Theſe 
mon are grim of counrenance, tall of ſtature, big of limme, luſty 
of body, wel and ſtrongly timbered. The terne is an ordinary 
ſouldier, ufing for weapon his ſword and target, and ſometimes 
his peece, being commonly good markmen. Kerne | Kigheyren] 
ſigniſieth a thower of hell, becauſe they are taken for no better than 
tor rake-hells, or the devils blacke garde.” Stanihurſt's De/cription 
of Ireland, Ch. viii. f. 28. BowLE. 


* Is flraightway calm'd, and boarded with a pirate] The editions | 


read claim d; and one would think it plain enough; alluding to 
York's claim to the crown, Cade's En tumult was well 
compared to a tempo, as York's premeditated bolton to a piracy. 
But ſee what it is to be critical: Mr. Theobald ſays, claim'd ſhould 
be calm'd, becauſe a calm frequently ſucceeds a tempeſ?. It may be 
fo; but not here, if the king's word may be taken ; who expreſsly 
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gut now ? is Cade driven back, his men diſpers'd ; 
* And now is York in arms, to ſecond him.— 

* I pray thee, Buckingham, go and meet him; 

* And aſk him, what's the reaſon of theſe arms. 

* Tell him, I'll ſend duke Edmund to the Tower ;— 
* And, Somerſet, we will commit thee thither, 

* Until his army be diſmiſs'd from him. 


ſays, that no ſooner was Cade driven back, but York appeared in 
arms : 

But now is Cade driv'n back, his men diſpert d; 

And now is York in arms to ſecond him, WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton begins his note by roundly aſſerting that the 
editions read claim d. The paſſage, indeed, is not found in the 
quarto; but the folio, 1623, reads calme. Claim'd, the reading 
of the ſecond folio, was not, perhaps, intentional, but merely a 
miſprint for calm d. Theobald ſays, that the third folio had 
anticipated his correction. I believe calm d is right. 

So, in Othells : 

ws muſt be be-lee*d and calm d 

The commotion raiſed by Cade was over, and the mind of the 
king was ſubſiding into a calm, when York appeared in arms, to 
raiſe freſh diſturbances, and deprive it of its momentary peace. 

STEEVENS. 

The editor of the ſecond folio, who appears to have been wholly 
unacquainted with Shakſpeare's phraſeology, changed calm to claim d. 
The editor of the third folio changed claim'd to calm'd; and the 
latter word has been adopted, unneceſſarily in my apprehenſion, by 
the modern editors. 5 wee words were uſed in this manner in 
our author's time, and the import is preciſely the ſame as if he had 
written calm'd, So, in King Henry IJ. — what a candy deal of 
courteſy,” which Mr. Pope altered improperly to—** what a deal 
of candy'd courteſy,” See Vol, VIII. p. 408, n. 3, and p. 410, n. 4. 

By ** my flate Henry, I think, means, his realm ; which had 
recently become quiet and peaceful by the defeat of Cade and his 
rabble. With a pirate, agreeably to the phraſeology of Shak- 
ſpeare's time, means, by a pirate.” MALOxx. 


9 But now ] But is here not adverſative.— It was only ju/? 
ww, ſays Henry, that Cade and his followers were 1 
| ALONE, 


So, in King Richard II- 
Hut now the blood of twenty thouſand men 
Did triumph in my face,” STEEvVENs, 
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* Som. My lord, 
I'll yield myſelf to priſon willingly, 
* Or unto death, to do my country good. 
* K. Hex. In any caſe, be not too rough in terms, 
* For he is fierce, and cannot brook hard language, 
* Bucx. I will, my lord; and doubt not ſo to 
deal, 
* As all things ſhall redound unto your good. 
* K. Hex. Come, wife, let's in,“ and learn to go- 
vern better ; 
* For yet may England curſe my wretched reign. 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE: X. 


Kent. Iden's Garden,* 


Enter Cab. 


* Carex. Fie on ambition! fie on myſelf; that 
* have a ſword, and yetam ready to famiſh ! Theſe 
five days have I hid me in theſe woods; and durſt 
* not peep out, for all the country is lay'd for 


Come, wife, let's in, &c.] In the old play the king concludes 
the ſcene thus : 
Come, let us haſte to London now with ſpeed, 
That ſolemn proceſſions may be ſung, 
*« In laud and honour of the God of heaven, 
And triumphs of this happy victory.“ MaLone. 


Kent. Iden: Garden.] Holinſhed, p. 635, ſays: ** —a gen- 
tleman of Kent, named Alexander Eden, awaited ſo his time, that 
he tooke the ſaid Cade in a garden in Se, ſo that there he was 
ſlaine at Hothfield,”* &c. 

Inſtead of the ſoliloquy with which the preſent ſcene begins, the 
quarto has only this ſtage direction. Enter Jacte Cade at one dbore, 
and at the other M. Alexander Eyden and his men; and Fact Cade lies 
down picking of hearbes, and eating them. STEEVENS. 


This Iden was, in fact, the new ſheriff of Kent, who had fol- 
lowed Cade from Rocheſter. V. VMyrceſter, p. 472. Rits0N. 
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* me; but now am I ſo hungry, that if I might 
* have a leaſe of my life for a thouſand years, I 
* could ſtay no longer. Wherefore, on a brick- 
* wall have I climb'd into this garden; to ſee if I 
can eat graſs, or pick a ſallet another while, which 
* is not amiſs to cool a man's ſtomach this hot 
* weather. And, I think, this word ſallet was born 
to do me good: for, many a time, but for a ſal- 
* let, my brain-pan * had been cleft with a brown 
* bill; and, many a time, when I have been dry, 


4 but for a ſallet, my brain-pan &c.] A /allet by corrup- 
tion from celata, a helmet, (ſays Skinner,) quia galee cælatæ fur- 
runt, POPE. 


I do not ſee by what rules of etymology, /al/zz can be formed 
from cælata. Is it not rather a corruption from the French /alur, 
taken, I ſuppoſe, from the ſcriptural phraſe, the helmet of /alva- 
tion? Brain-pan, for ſkull, occurs, I think in Wiclift's tranſlation 
of Judges xix. 53, WHALLEY. 

So, in Caxton's Chronicle: 

« Anone he [Cade] toke fir Umfreyes /a/ade and his briganteins 


ſmyten fulle of gilte nailles, and alſo his gilt ſpores, and arraied 
kim like a lord and a capitayne.” Rirsox. 


Again, in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch, One 


of the company ſeeing Brutus athirſt alſo, he ran to the river for 
water, and brought it in his allet. 


Again, Ibid: “ Some were driven to fill their /allei and mur- 
rians with water.“ 


Again, in The longer thou liveſt the more fool thou art, 1570: 
This will beare away a good rappe, 
* As good as a /allet to me verilie,” STEEVENS. 


Salade has the ſame meaning in French, as appears from a line 
in La Pucelle d'Orleans : . 


„ Devers la place arrive un Ecuyer 
« Portant /al/ade, avec lance doree,” M. Masox. 


Minſheu conjectures that it is derived“ & /a/ut, Gal. becauſe 
it keepeth the head whole from breaking.” He adds, © alias /alade 
dicitur, a G. /alade, idem; utrumque vero celando, quod caput 
tegit.”” 

The word undoubtedly came to us from the French. In the 


Stat. 4 and 5 Ph. and Mary, ch. 2. we find—* twentie haquebuts, 
and twentie morians or /alets,” MALONE, 


1 
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* and bravely marching, it hath ſerved me inſtead 
* of a quart-pot to drink in; and now the word 


* ſallet muſt ſerve me to feed on. 


Enter IpEx, with Servants. 


DEN. Lord, who would live turmoiled in the 
court, | 
And may enjoy ſuch quiet walks as theſe ? 
* This ſmall inheritance, my father left me, 
* Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 
I ſeek not to wax great by others* waining ; 5 
Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy ;* 
« Sufhceth, that I have maintains my ſtate, 


* And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. 


* Caps. Here's the lord of the ſoil come to ſeize 
me for a ſtray, for entering his fee- ſimple without 
leave. Ah, villain, thou wilt betray me, and get 
* a thouſand crowns of the king for carrying my 
head to him; but I'll make thee eat iron like an 


$ 


by others) waining ;] The folio reads—warning. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. 1s in the preceding line was ſupplied by 
Mr. Rowe, MaLoxe. 

Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy ;] Or accumulate 
riches, without regarding the odium I may incur in the acquiſition, 
however great that odium may be. Envy is often uſed in this ſenſe 


by our author and his contemporaries. It may, however, have 
here its more ordinary acceptation. 


This ſpeech in the old play ſtands thus: 
Good lord, how pleaſant is this country life! 
„This little land my father left me here, 
„With my contented mind, ſerves me as well, 
As all the pleaſures in the court can yield, 
Nor — I change this pleaſure for the court.“ 
Here ſurely we have not a haſty tranſcript of our author's lines, 
but the diſtin compoſition of a preceding writer. The verſih- 


cation muſt at once ſtrike the ear of every perſon who has peruſed 
any of our old dramas, MaLoxe. 


— _— — 
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© oftridge, and ſwallow my ſword like a great pin, 
« ere thou and I part. 


« pen. Why, rude companion, whatſoe'er thou be, 
I know thee not; Why then ſhould I betray thee ? 
© Is't not enough, to break into my garden, 

And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
Climbing my walls in ſpite of me the owner, 
gut thou wilt brave me with theſe ſaucy terms? 


Caps. Brave thee? ay, by the beſt blood that 
ever was broach'd, and beard thee too. Look on me 
well: I have cat no meat theſe five days; yet, come 
thou and thy five men, and if I do not leave you 


all as dead as a door-nail,* I pray God, I may never 
eat graſs more. 


IDE. Nay, it ſhall ne'er be ſaid, while Eng- 
land ſtands, 
That Alexander Iden, an eſquire of Kent, 
Took odds to combat a poor famiſh'd man. 
* Oppoſe thy ſtedfaſt-gazing eyes to mine,“ 
© See if thou canſt outface me with thy looks. 
* Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leſſer; 
* Thy hand 1s but a finger to my fiſt; 
© Thy leg a ſtick, compared with this truncheon ; 
My foot ſhall fight with all the ſtrength thou haſt ; 
* And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 
Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth. 


1 —— end beard thee t90.] See Vol. VIII. p. 536, n. z. 


STEEVENS, 
: as dead as a door-nail,) See K. Henry IV. P. II. Act V. 
ſc, iti, Vol. IX. STzevens. 


9 Oppoſe thy fed faſt- gaxing eyes to mine, 10 This and the fol- 
lowing nine lines are an amplification by Shakſpeare on theſe three 
of the old play : 
Look on me, my limbs are equal unto thine, 
And every way as big: 2 to hand 
*« I'll combat with thee. Sirra, fetch me weapons, 
* And ſtand you all aſide,” MaLoxu. 
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* As for more words,whoſe greatneſs anſwers words, 
Let this my ſword report what ſpeech forbears. 


* Caps. By my valour, the moſt complete cham. 
* pion that ever I heard. —* Steel, if thou turn the 
* edge, or cut not out the burly-boned clown in 
* chines of beef ere thou ſleep in thy ſheath, I be. 
* ſeech God on my knees, thou may'ſt be turn'd 
to hobnails. [They fight. Cade Falls.] O, I am 


9 As for more words, whoſe greatneſs anſwers words, 
Let this my ſword report what ſpeech forbears.] Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and, after him, Dr. Warburton, read : 
As for more words, let this my ſaword report 
(Whoſe greatneſs anſavers words) what ſpeech forbears, 

It ſeems to be a poor praiſe of a ſword, that its greatneſs anſwers 
wvords, whatever be the meaning of the expreſſion. The old reading, 
though ſomewhat obſcure, ſeems to me more capable of explanation. 
For more words, whoſe pomp a tumour may anſwer words, and 
only words, I ſhall forbear them, and refer the reſt to my ſword. 

Jokxsox. 


So, in the third part of King Henry VI: 
I will not bandy with thee, word for word, 
„gut buckle with thee blows, twice two for one.“ 
More (As for more words) was an arbitrary and unneceſſary addi- 


tion made by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 


How an unneceſſary addition? The meaſure is incomplete without 
it. STEEVENS, 


2 T beſeech God —] The folio reads -I beſeech Joe. This 
heathen deity, with whom Cade was not likely to be much ac- 
quainted, was nndoubtedly introduced by the editor of the folio to 
avoid the penalty of the ſtatute, 3 Jac. I. ch. 21. In the old play 
1600, he ſays, * I beſeech God thou mightr' fall into ſome /mith's 
hand, and be turned to hobnails.*”* This the editor of the /econd 
edition of the quarto play, no date, but printed in 1619, chan 
(from the ſame apprehenſion) to“ I — thou might'ſt fall, &c. 
Theſe alterations fully confirm my note on King Henry V. Act IV. 
ſc. iii. [where the King ſwears “by ove." |--Contrary to the 
general rule which I have obſerved in printing this play, I have not 
adhered in the preſent inſtance to the reading of the folio ; be- 
cauſe I am confident that it proceeded not from Shakſpeare, but his 
editor, who, for the reaſon already given, makes Faltair ſay to 
Prince Henry—* I knew ye as well as he that made ye,” inſtead 
of——"* By the Lord, J knew ye, &, MaLoNs. 
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lain! famine, and no other, hath ſlain me: let 
«ten thouſand devils come againſt me, and give 
© me but the ten meals I have loſt, and I'd defy 
« them all. Wither, garden; and be henceforth a 
« burying-place to all that do dwell in this houſe, 
« becauſe the unconquer'd ſoul of Cade is fled. 


Ip x. Is't Cade that I have ſlain, that monſtrous 
traitor ? | 

«Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 

© And hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead: 
* Ne'er ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point ; 
* But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 

Jo emblaze the honour that thy maſter got. 


* Caps. Iden, farewel ; and be proud of thy vic- 
© tory: Tell Kent from me, ſhe hath loſt her beſt 
man, and exhort all the world to be cowards ; for 


3 —— when 1 am dead: &c.] How Iden was to hang a ſword 
over his own tomb, after he was dead, it is not eaſy to explain. 
The ſentiment is more correctly expreſſed in the quarto : 

Oh, ſword, I'll honour thee for this, and in my chamber 
Shalt thou hang, as a monument to after age, 

For this great ſervice thou haſt done to me. STzevens. 


Here again we have a fingle thought conſiderably amplified. 
Shakſpeare in new moulding this ſpeech, has uſed the ſame mode 
of expreſſion that he has employed in The Winter's Tale: If 
thou'lt ſee a thing to all on, when thou art dead and rotten, come 
hither.” 1. e. for people to talk of. So again, in a ſubſequent 
ſcene of the play before us : 
« And dead men's cries do fill the empty air.“ 

Which of our author's plays does not exhibit expreſſions equally 
bold as“ I will hang thee, to expreſs I will have thee hung! 

I muſt juſt obſerve, that moſt of our author's additions are ſtrongly 
characteriſtick of his manner. The making Iden's ſword wear the 
ſtains of Cade's blood on its point, and comparing thoſe ſtains to a 
herald's coat, declare at once the pen of Shakeſpeare, MaLoxs, 


So, in the mock play performed in Hamlet : 
* ſmear'd 
With heraldry more diſmal—.” STzzveNs, 


Year... N 
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© I, that never fear'd any, am vanquiſh'd by famine 


© not by valour. Dies, 


* [pxn. How much thou wrong'ſt me,“ heaven 
be my judge. 


* Die, damned wretch, the curſe of her that bare 
thee ! 


* And as I thruſt thy body in with my ſword, 
* So wiſh I, I might thruſt thy ſoul to hell. 


4 Hoxw much thou wwrong'ft me,] That is, in ſuppoſing that I an 
proud of my victory. Joh xsOx. 


An anonymous writer [Mr. Ritſon, ] ſuggeſts that the meanin 
may be, that Cade wrongs Iden by undervaluing his proweſs, an] 
declaring that he was ſubdued by famine, not by the valour of his 
adverſary.—I think Dr. Johnſon's is the true interpretation. 


MarLoxr, 

So wiſh I, I might thruſt thy foul to hell. &c. ] Not to dwell upon 
the wickedneſs of this horrid wiſh, with which Iden debaſes his 
character, the whole ſpeech is wild and confuſed. To draw a man 
by the heels, headlong, is ſomewhat difficult; nor can I diſcover 
how the dunghill would be his grave, if his trunk were left to be 
fed upon by crows. Theſe I conceive not to be the faults of cor. 


ruption but negligence, and therefore do not attempt correction. 


Jou xsox. 
The quarto is more favourable both to Iden's morality and 


language. It omits this ſavage wiſh, and makes him only add, 
after the lines I have juſt quoted : 
I'll drag him ebe and with my ſword 
Cut off his head, and bear it to the king. 
The player editors ſeem to have preferred want of humanity and 
common ſenſe, to fewneſs of lines, and defect of verſification. 


STEEVENS, 

By headlong the poet undoubtedly meant, with his head trailed 

along the ground. By ſaying, * the dunghill ſhall be thy grave,” 

Iden means, the dunghill ſhall be the Ws where thy dead body 

/hall be laid: the Junghill ſhall be the only grave which thou ſhalt 

have. Surely in poetry this 1s allowable. 80, in Macbeth : 

* our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites.” 

After what has been already ſtated, I fear it muſt be acknow- 

ledged, that this faulty amplification was owing rather to our author's 

delice to 2 a ſcanty * of a preceding writer, than to 


any want of judgement in the player editors. MaLove, 
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Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
© Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave, 
And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head; 
Which I will bear in triumph to the king, 
Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon. 

[ Exit, dragging out the body. 
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A C:F--V.-.3.CENS 1: 
The ſame. Fields between Dartford and Blackheath. 


The King's Camp on one fide. On the other, enter 


York attended, with drum and colours: his forces 
at ſome diſtance. 


* Torx. From Ireland thus comes York, to claim 

his right, 

© And pluck the crown from feeble Henry's head : 

Ring, bells, aloud; burn, bonfires, clear and 
bright, 

© To entertain great England's lawful king. 

Ah, Fw majeſtas !* who would not buy thee 

ear? 

Let them obey, that know not how to rule; 

This hand was made to handle nought but gold: 

J cannot give due action to my words, 

Except a ſword, or ſcepter, balance it. 

A ſcepter ſhall it have, have I a ſoul; * 


* Ah, ſanta majeſtas!] Thus the old copy; inſtead of which 
the modern editors read, Ah, majeſty / STrtvens, 


0 balance it.] That is, Balance my hand. Joh xNsOx. 


t A ſeepter ſhall it have, have J a ſoul;] I read: 
A. ſcepter all it have, have I a ſword. 
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On which I'll toſs the flower-de-luce of France, 


0 Agai 
Shou 
Enter BUCKINGHAM. bor d 


« 7 

* Whom have we here? Buckingham, to diſturh WR 
me? 0. 
* The king hath ſent him, ſure: I muſt diſſemble. ö 


* Bucx. York, if thou meaneſt well, I greet thee 
well. 


* 7oxx. Humphrey of Buckingham, I accept 
thy greeting. 
* Art thou a meſſenger, or come of pleaſure? 


* Bucx. A meſſenger from Henry, our dread liege, 
© To know the reaſon of theſe arms in peace; 
Or why, thou—being a ſubject as I am,%— 


York obſerves that his hand muſt . with a ſword ot 
ſcepter; he then naturally obſerves, that he has a ſword, and re. 
ſolves that, if he has a ſword, he will have a ſcepter. Jon xsox. 


I rather think Vork means to ſay—If I have a ſoz/, my hand 
ſhall not be without a ſcepter. STEtvens. 


This certainly is a very natural interpretation of theſe words, and 
being no friend to alteration merely for the ſake of improvement, 
we ought, I think, to acquieſce in it. But ſome difficulty will 
ſtill remain; for if we read, with the old copy, /oul, York threa- 
tens to ** toſs the flower-de-luce of France on his ſcepter, which 
ſounds but oddly. To toſs it on his ſavord, was a threat very na- 
tural for a man who had already triumphed over the French. So, 
in King Henry VT. P. III: 

The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes.“ 

However, in the licentious phraſeology of our author, Vork may 
mean, that he will awie/d his ſceptre, (that is, exerciſe his royal 
power,) when he obtains it, ſo as to abaſe and deftroy the French. 
— The following line alſo in King Henry VIII. adds ſupport to 
the old copy : | 

«« Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel.” MALoxx. 


9 being a ſubje as I am,] Here again in the old play we 


have the ſtyle and verſification of our author's immediate prede- 
ceſſors: | 
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« Againſt thy oath and true allegiance ſworn, 
« Should'ſt raiſe ſo great a power without his leave, 
« Or dare to bring thy force ſo near the court. 


© York. Scarce can I ſpeak,* my choler" 
is ſo great. 

O, I could hew up rocks, and fight with 
flint, 

] am ſo angry at theſe abject terms; 

And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 

On ſheep or oxen could I ſpend my fury! > Aſide. 

] am far better born than is the king; 

More like a king, more kingly in my 
thoughts : 

But I muſt make fair weather yet a while, 

© Till Henry be more weak, and I more 
ſtrong.— 7 5 

O Buckingham, I pr'ythee, pardon me, 

That I have given no anſwer all this while; 

* My mind was troubled with deep melancholy. 

The cauſe why I have brought this army hither, 

Is to remove proud Somerſet from the king. 

* Seditious to his grace, and to the ſtate. 


* Buck. That is too much preſumption on thy 
part: 


Or that thou, being a ſubject as I am, 
* Should'ft thus approach fo near with colours ſpread, 
« Whereas the perſon of the king doth keepe,” MaLoNnE. 


2 Scarce can I ſpeak, &c.] The firſt nine lines of this ſpeech are 
founded on the following in the old play : 
« A ſubject as he is! | 
* O, how I hate theſe ſpiteful abje terms 
« But York diſſemble, ill thou meet thy ſannet, 
„% Who now in arms ex their father's ſight, 
* And not far hence I know they cannot be.” MarLoxs. 


O Buckingham,] O, which is not in the authentick copy, was 
added, to ſupply the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio. 

| Maro. 
N 3 
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But if thy arms be to no other end, 
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The king hath yielded unto thy demand; 
© The duke of Somerſet is in the Tower. 


Yorx. Upon thine honour, is he prifoner ? 
Bock. Upon mine honour, he is priſoner. 


* York. Then, Buckingham, I do diſmiſs my 


powers.— 


Soldiers, I thank you all; difperſe yourſelves ; 
Meet me to-morrow in ſaint George's field, 


© You ſhall have pay, and every thing you wiſh.— 


* And let my ſovereign, virtuous Henry, 


* Command my elde 


ſon,—nay, all my ſons, 


* As pledges of my fealty and love, 
I'll ſend them all as willing as I live; 


* Lands, goods, horſe, armour, any thing I have 


* Is his to uſe, ſo Somerſet may die. 


* Buck. York, I commend this kind ſubmiſſion; 


/ 


* We twain will go into his highneſs' tent.“ 


A. Hen. Buckingham, doth York intend nv 


Enter King HENRY, attended. 


harm to us, 


That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm? 


Lokk. In all ſubmiſſion and humility, 
* York doth preſent himſelf unto your highneſs. 


* N. Hten. Then what intend theſe forces thou 


4 We twain will 


doſt bring ? 


go into his highneſs tent.) Shakſpeare has here 


deviated from the original play without much propriety, —He has 
followed it in making Henry come to Buckingham and York, in. 


ſtead of their going to him ; 


L yet without the introduRion found 
in the quarto, where the lines ſtand thus: 


Buck. Come, York, thou ſhalt go ſpeak unto the king; 
But ſee, his grace is coming ta meet with us, MALONE. 
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« Yoxx. To heave the traitor Somerſet from 
hence ; 5 


And fight againſt that monſtrous rebel, Cade, 
Who ſince I heard to be diſcomfited. 


Enter Iptn, with Cade's bead. 


Ip Ex. If one ſo rude, and of ſo mean condition, 
© May paſs into the preſence of a king, 
Lo, I preſent your grace a traitor's head, 
© The head of Cade, whom I in combat ſlew. 


© K. Hen. The head of Cade? Great God, how 
juſt art thou! 
O, let me view his viſage being dead, 
That living wrought me ſuch exceeding trouble. 


* Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that flew 
him? 


5 York. To heave the traitor Somerſet from hence;] The corre- 
ſponding ſpeech to this is given in the old play to Buckingham, and 
acquaints the king with the plea that York had before made to 
him for his riſing: To heave the duke of Somerſet,” &c. This 


variation could never have ariſen from copyiſts, ſhort-hand writers, 
or printers, MAaLoNe. 


* The head of Cade?) The ſpeech correſponding to this in the 
firſt part of The Whole Contention, &c. 1600, is alone ſufficient to 
prove that piece the work of another poet : 

<> Firſt, thanks to heaven, and next, to thee, my 
riend, ä 
That haſt ſubduꝰd that wicked traitor thus. 
O, let me ſee that head, that in his life 
Did work me and my land ſuch cruel ſpight. 
A viſage flern ; coal-black his curled locks ; 
Deep trenched furrows in his frowning brow, 
Preſageth warlike humours in his life, 
Here take it hence, and thou for thy reward 
Shalt be immediately created knight : 
Kneel down, my friend, and tell me what's thy name. 
Maron. 
N 4 
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* Iptn. I was, an't like your majeſty. he 
* K. Hen. How art thou call'd? and what is ty And 
degree ? | 


IE. Alexander Iden, that's my name; 
© A poor eſquire of Kent, that loves his king. 
Buck. So pleaſe it you, my lord, 'twere not 
amiſs 
* He were created knight for his good ſervice. 


K. Hen. Iden, kneel down; [he kneels.] Riſe 
up a knight. 
We give thee for reward a thouſand marks; 
And will, that thou henceforth attend on us. 


DEN. May Iden live to merit ſuch a bounty, 
And never live but true unto his liege! 


K. Hen. See, Buckingham! Somerſet comes 
with the queen; 


Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke. 


Enter Queen MARGARET and SOMERSET. 


Q: Max. For thouſand Yorks he ſhall not hide 
his head, 
© But boldly ſtand, and front him to his face. 


* York. How now !* Is Somerſet at liberty? 


7 May Iden, &c.] Iden has ſaid before: 
Lord ! who would live turmoiled in a court, 
And may enjoy, &c. 
Shakſpeare makes Iden rail at thoſe enjoyments which he ſup- 
poſes to be out of his reach; but no ſooner are they offered to him 
but he readily accepts them. Anonymous, 


In Iden's * on the happineſs of rural life, and in his ac- 
ceptance of the honours beſtowed by his majeſty, Shakſpeare has 
merely followed the old play. Marons. 


8 How now / &c. ] This ſpeech is greatly amplified, and in other 
reſpects very different from the original, which conſiſts of but ten 
lines, MaLoNE, 
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«Then, York, unlooſe thy long-impriſon'd thoughts, 

And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 

Shall I endure the fight of Somerſet ?— 

« Falſe king! why haſt thou broken faith with 
me, 

* Knowing how hardly I can brook abuſe? 

King did I call thee? no, thou art not king; 

Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, 

Which dar'ſt not, no, nor canſt not rule a traitor. 

That head of thine doth not become a crown; 

Thy hand is made to graſp a palmer's ſtaff, 

And not to grace an awful princely ſcepter. 

* That gold muſt round engirt theſe brows of 
mine; 

© Whoſe ſmile and frown, like to Achilles' ſpear, 

© Is able with the change to kill and cure.“ 

Here is a hand to hold a ſcepter up, 

* And with the ſame to act controlling laws. 

Give place; by heaven, thou ſhalt rule no more 

* O'er him, whom heaven created for thy ruler. 


* Som. O monſtrous traitor II arreſt thee, 
York, 

Of capital treaſon *gainſt the king and crown: 

* Obey, audacious traitor ; kneel for grace. 


* York. Would'ſt have me kneel? firſt let me 
aſk of theſe, 
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9 like to Achilles' ſpear, 


Is able with the change to kill and cure.) 
Myſus et Amonia juvenis qua cuſpide vulnus 
Senſerat, hac ipla cuſpide ſenſit opem. 
Pxorgxr. Lib. II. El. 1. 


Greene in his Orlando Furioſo, 1599, has the ſame alluſion : 
Where I took hurt, 4. 1 I heal'd myſelf; 
* As thoſe that with Achilles' launce were wounded, 

* Fetch'd help at ſelf-ſame pointed ſpeare,” MaLone. 
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If they can brook I bow a knee to man. — 
* Sirrah, call in my ſons to be my bail; 


[ Exit an Attend, 
* I know, ere they will have me go to ward, 


* They'll pawn their ſwords for my enfranchiſc. 
ment. 


* ©. Max. Call hither Clifford; bid him come 


amain, [ Exit BUCKINGHAM, 
* To fay, if that the baſtard boys of York 
* Shall be the ſurety for their traitor father. 


* Yorx. O blood-beſpotted Neapolitan, 


* Outcaſt of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge! 
The ſons of York, thy betters in their birth, 


* Wouldſt have me kneel? firſt let me aſk of theſe, 
Y they can brook I bow a knee to man.— 


irrah, call in my ſons to be my bail ;] As theſe lines ſtand, I 


think the ſenſe perplexed and obſcure, I have ventured to tranſ- 
poſe them. WARBURTON. 


I believe theſe lines ſhould be replaced in the order in which they 
ſtood till Dr. Warburton — 2 them. By the/e Vork means 
his knees, He ſpeaks, as Mr, Upton would have ſaid, dure: 
laying his hand upon, or at leaſt pointing to, his knees. 


TyRwHITT, 


By theſe York evidently means his ſons, whom he had juſt called 
for. 'Tyrwhatt's 4 that he meant to aſk his krees, whe- 
ther he ſhould bow hi 


is knees to any man, is not imagined with his 
uſual ſagacity. M. Mason. 


I have no doubt that York means either his ſons, whom he 
mentions in the next line, or his troops, to whom he may be ſup- 
poſed to point. Dr. Warburton tranſpoſed the lines, placing that 
which is now the middle line of the ſpeech at the beginning of it. 
But, like many of his emendations, 1t appears to have been un- 
neceſſary. The folio reads—of thee, The emendation was made 
by Mr. Theobald, Sons was ſubſtituted for % by the editor of the 
ſecond folio, The correction is juſtified both by the context and 


the old play. For my enfranchiſement,” inſtead of—of my, &c, 
was likewiſe his correction. MaLONR. 
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Shall be their father's bail; and bane to thoſe ? 
That for my ſurety will refuſe the boys. 


Enter EDWARD and RICHARD PLANTAGENET, with 
forces, at one ſide ; at the other, with forces alſo, 
old CLIFFORD and his ſon. 


* See, where they come; I'll warrant, they'll make 
it good. 

* 9. Mak. And here comes Clifford, to deny 
their bail. 


Crit. Health and all happineſs to my lord the 
king! [ Kneels. 


* Yorx. I thank thee, Clifford: Say, what news 
with thee ? 

* Nay, do not fright us with an angry look: 

We are thy ſovereign, Clifford, kneel again; 
For thy miſtaking ſo, we pardon thee. 


* CLis. This is my king, York, I do not miſ- 
take; 

« But thou miſtak'ſt me much, to think I do 

To Bedlam with him! is the man grown mad? 

A. Hex. Ay, Clifford; a bedlam and ambitious 

humour? 


3 Shall be their father's bail; and bane to theſe —] Conſidering 
how our author loves to play on words ſimilar in their ſound, but 
oppoſite in their fignification, I make no doubt but the author 
wrote bail and bale, Bale (from whence our common adjective, 
baleful) ſignifies detriment, ruin, misfortune, &c. THzoBaLD. 
Bale ſignifies forrow. Either word may ſerve, JoansoN. 

4 a bedlam and ambitious humour —| The word bedlam was 
not uſed in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, nor was Bethlehem 
"_—_— (vulgarly called Bedlam) converted into a houſe or hoſ- 
pital for lunatics till the reign of king Henry the Eighth, who gave 
it to the city of London for that purpoſe, Grey. | 
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* Makes him oppoſe himſelf againſt his king. 


Cr. He is a traitor; let him to the Tower, 
« And chop away that factious pate of his. 


Q: Max. He is arreſted, but will not obey ; 
His ſons, he ſays, ſhall give their words for him. 


* 7orK. Will you not, ſons ? 
Epw. Ay, noble father, if our words will ſerve, 


Ric. And if words will not, then our wea- 
pons ſhall. 


(Lit. Why, what a brood of traitors have we 
here! 


* York. Look in a glaſs, and call thy image ſo; 
I] am thy king, and thou a falſe-heart traitor, — 
* Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 
* That, with the very ſhaking of their chains, 
They may aſtoniſh theſe fell lurking curs; 
* Bid Saliſbury, and Warwick, come“ to me.” 


Shakſpeare was led into this anachroniſm by the author of the 
elder play. MaLone. 


It is no anachroniſm, and Dr. Grey was miſtaken. ** Next unto 
the pariſh of St. Buttolph,”” ſays Stow, is a fayre inne for re- 
ceipt of travellers: then an Heſpitall of S. Mary of Bethelem, found- 
ed by Simon Fitz e one of the Sheriffes of London, in the 
yeare 1246. He founded it to haue beene a priorie of Cannons 
with brethren and ſiſters, and king Edward the thirde granted a 
protection, which I have ſeene, for the brethren Miliciæ beate 
Marie de Bethlem, within the citie of London, the 14 yeare of 

| his raigne. It was an hoſpitall for diſtracted people.“ Survay of 
| London, 1598, p. 127. RiTs0N, 
| $ fell lurking curt;] Mr. Roderick would read“ fell 
barking ;”* Mr. Heath“ fell /urching ;*' but, perhaps, by fell lurking 

is meant curs who are at once a compound of cruelty and zreachery. 

STEEVENS. 


| 6 Call hither to the Rake my two brave bears, — 
| Bid Saliſbury, and Warwick, come —] The Nevils, earls of 
Warwick, had a bear and ragged fla for their cognizance. 

SIR J. Hawkins, 


— _ mn a on 7 . 
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Drums. Enter WARWIcCk and SALISBURY, with 
Forces. 


Cr. Are theſe thy bears? we'll bait thy bears 
to death, 

And manacle the bear-ward in their chains, 

If thou dar'ſt bring them to the baiting-place. 


Rich. Oft have I ſeen® a hot o'erweening cur 
* Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld ; 
* Who, being ſuffer'd ? with the bear's fell paw, 
* Hath clapp'd his tail between his legs, and cry'd: 
And ſuch a piece of ſervice will you do, 
* If you 8 4 yourſelves to match lord War- 
wick. 


Crit. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted 
lump, 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape! 


* Zorx. Nay, we ſhall heat you thoroughly 
anon. 


1 Bid Saliſbury, and Warwick, come to me.] Here in the old play 
the following lines are found : 

King. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himſelf. 

York. Call Buckingham and all the friends thou haſt ; 

Both thou and they ſhall curſe this fatal hour. 
Buckingham accordingly enters immediately with his forces. 

Shakſpeare, we ſee, has not introduced him in the preſent ſcene, 
but has availed himſelf of thoſe lines below. MaLone. 


* Oft have I ſeen &c.] Bear-baiting was anciently a royal ſport. 
See Stowe's account of Queen Elizabeth's Amuſements of this kind; 
and Langham's Letter concerning that Queen's Entertainment at Kenel- 
worth Caftle, Pxxc x. 

The one of them has adopted his deſcription from the other. 

HznLEer. 

9 —— being ſuffer'd —] Being ſuffer'd to approach to the bear's 
fell paw. Such may be the meaning. I am not however ſure but 
the poet meant, being in a ſtate of /uFerance or pain. MaALoNE. 
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* CLiF. Take heed, leſt by your heat you burn 
yourſelves.* 


A. Hen. Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot 

to bow ?— 

Old Saliſbury, —ſhame to thy ſilver hair, 

Thou mad miſleader of thy brainſick fon !— 

* What, wilt thou on thy death<bed play the ruf. 
fian, 

* And ſeek for ſorrow with thy ſpectacles ?— 

O, where is faith? O, where is loyalty ? 

* If it be baniſh'd from the froſty head, 

Where ſhall it find a harbour in the earth? — 

* Wilt thou godig a grave to find out war, 

* And ſhame thine honourable age with blood? 

* Why art thou old, and want'ſt experience ? 

Or wherefore doſt abuſe it, if thou haſt it? 

* For ſhame! in duty bend thy knee to me, 

* That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 


* $4r. My lord, I have conſider'd with myſelf 
* The title of this moſt renowned duke; 
* And in my conſcience do repute his grace 
* The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. 


* K. Hen. Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto 
me? 
* $4. I have. 


K. Hey. Canſt thou diſpenſe with heaven for 
ſuch an oath? 


* SAL. It is great ſin, to ſwear unto a ſin; 


1 Take heed, let by your heat you burn yourſelves,) So, in King 
Henry VIII: 


« Heat not a furnace for yourſelf ſo hot, 
« That it do finge yourſelf.” STEEVENS, 
3 It is great fin, to ſawear unto a fin; &c.) We have the ſame 
ſentiment in Love's Labour's Loft : 
It is religion, to be thus forſworn.“ 
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* But greater ſin, to keep a ſinful oath, 

* Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 

* To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 

* To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 

* To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

* To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right; 
* And have no other reaſon for this wrong, 

* But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath? 


* ©, Mir. A ſubtle traitor needs no ſophiſter. 


A. Hex. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm 
himſelf. 


* 7oRx, Call Buckingham, and all the friends 
thou haſt, 
] am reſolv'd for death, or dignity. 


*C.1e. The firſt I warrant thee, if dreams prove 
true. 


Ak. You were beſt to go to bed, and dream 


again, 
To keep thee from the tempeſt of the field. 


CLie. I am reſolv'd to bear a greater ſtorm, 
Than any thou canſt conjure up to-day ; 
And that I'll write upon thy burgonet, 


Might I but know thee by thy houſhold badge.“ 


Again, in King John : 
It is religion that doth make vows kept; 
*« But thou doſt ſwear only to be forſworn ; 
* And moſt forſworn to keep what thou doſt ſwear,” 
MaLoNs. 


4 for death, or dignity. The folio reads—and dignity. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MaLoxE. 
$ burgonet,] Is a helmet, Joans0N. 
So, in The Martyr'd Soldier, 1638: 
oy now tye 


*« Strong charms upon my full-plum'd bargoret.”” 
STEEVENS. 


— houſhold badge,] The folio has honed badge, owing 
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Wir. Now by my father's badge, old Nevil's 
creſt, 
The rampant bear chain'd to the ragged ſtaff, 
This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet, 
(As on a mountain top the cedar ſhows, | 
That keeps his leaves in ſpite of any ſtorm,) | 4 
Even to affright thee with the view thereof. 3 


Cris. And from thy burgonet I'Il rend thy ah 
bear, | 
And tread it under foot with all contempt, Nov 
* Deſpight the bearward that protects the bear. 
© 7. CxIx. And fo to arms, victorious father, Cliff 
© To quell the rebels, and their *complices. Pro 
Rich. Fie! charity, for ſhame! ſpeak not in .- 
ſpite, 
For you ſhall ſup with 7e Chriſt to-night. 
2. Cxir. Foul ſtigmatick, that's more than thou . 
canſt tell. | 
Rich. If not in heaven, you'll ſurely ſup in 
hell. [ Exeunt ſeverally, 


pO to the tranſcriber's ear deceiving him. The true reading 
is found in the old play. MaLoxs. 


Foul ſtigmatick,] A ftigmatick is one on whom nature has ſet a 
mark of deformity, a ſtigma, STEEVENS, 


it X47 
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„ 


Saint Albans. 


Alarums; Excurſions. Enter WARWICK, 


Vi. Clifford of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick 
calls! 

And if thou doſt not hide thee from the bear, 

Now,—when the angry trumpet ſounds alarm, 
And dead men's cries do fill the empty air,— 
Clifford, I ſay, come forth and fight with me! 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwick is hoarſe with calling thee to arms.* 


Enter Lokk. 


© How now, my noble lord? what, all a-foot ? 


© Yokx. The deadly-handed Clifford flew my 
ſteed ; 
gut match to match I have encounter'd him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows ? 
Even of the bonny beaſt he lov'd ſo well.“ 


This certainly is the meaning here. A figmatick originally and 
properly ſignified a perſon who has been branded with a hot iron 
for ſome crime. See Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616. 

MaLoONE. 

* Warwick is hoarſe with calling thee to arms.) See Macbeth, 

Vol. VII. p. 373, n. 6. STEEVENS. 


9 And made a prey for carrion kites and crows —] So, in Hamlet : 
* I ſhould 4 fatted all the region Kites 


„ With this ſlave's offal.” STreevens. 


Eden of the bonny beaft he lov'd fo well.) In the old play: 
The bonnieſt gray, that e' er was bred in North.“ 


Vol. X. O 


Malo. 
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Enter CLirrorD. 


V. Of one or both of us the time is come. 


Yorx. Hold, Warwick, ſeek thee out ſome other 
chace, 
For I myſelf * muſt hunt this deer to death. 


k. Then, nobly, Vork; tis for a crown thou 
fight'ſt.— 
As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 


It grieves my ſoul to leave thee unaſſail'd. 
[Exit Warwick, 


C. What ſeeſt thou in me, Vork?“ why doſt 
thou pauſe? | 


* Yorx. With thy brave bearing ſhould I be in 
love, 
But that thou art ſo faſt mine enemy. 


Cr. Nor ſhould thy prowels want praiſe and 
eſteem, 


3 For I myjelf &c.] This paſſage will remind the claſſical reader 
of Achilles“ conduct in the 22d Iliad, v. 20g, where he expreſſes 
his determination that Hector ſhould fall by no other hand than his 
own. STEEVENS, 


4 What fee'ft thou in me, York? &c.] Inſtead of this and the ten 
following lines, we find theſe in the old play, and the variation 1s 
worth noting : | 

York. Now, Clifford, fince we are ſingled here alone, 
Be this the day of doom to one of us; 
For now my heart hath ſworn immortal hate 
To thee and all the houſe of Lancafter. 
Clif. And here I ſtand, and pitch my foot to thine, 
Vowing ne'er to tir till thou or I be lain; 
For never ſhall my heart be ſafe at reſt, 
Till I have ſpoil'd the hateful houſe of York. 
Alarums, and they fant, and York kills Clifford, 
York, Now Lancaſter, fit ſure ; thy finews ſhrink. 
Come, fearful Henry, groveling on thy face, 
Yield up thy crown unto the prince of York, — York, 
ALONE, 
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« But that 'tis ſhown ignobly, and in treaſon. 


« Yorx. So let it help me now againſt thy ſword, 
«As I in juſtice and true right expreſs it ! 


Cr. My ſoul and body on the action both! 


© Yorx. A dreadful lay! *—addreſs thee inſtantly. 
[They fight, and Clifford falls. 


«Cir, La fin couronne les oeuvres.* [Dies. 


Jokxx. Thus war hath given thee peace, for 
thou art ſtill. 

peace with his ſoul, heaven, if it be thy will! 
[Extt. 


Enter young CLIFFORD. 


* 7. Cxir. Shame and confuſion! all is on the 
rout ; * 


A dreadful lay !] A dreadful wager ; a tremendous ſtake. 

Jou xsox. 
b La fin couronne let cenvres.| The players read: 
La fin corrone les enmenes, STEEVENS, 


Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLone, 


Dies.] Our author, in making Clifford fall by the hand of 
York, has departed from the truth of hiſtory ; a practice not un- 
common to him when he does his utmoſt to make his characters 
conſiderable. This circumſtance however ſerves to prepare the 
reader or ſpectator for the vengeance afterwards taken by Clifford's 
ſon on York and Rutland. 
It is remarkable, that at the beginning of the third part of this 
hiſtorical play, the poet has forgot this occurrence, and there re- 
preſents Clifford's death as it really happened : 
Lord Clifford and lord Stafford all abreaſt 
- « Charg'd our main battle's front; and breaking in, 
Were by the ſwords of common ſoldiers ſlain.” Pexcr. 


For this inconſiſtency the elder poet muſt anſwer ; for theſe lines 
are in The True tragedie of Richard Duke of York, &c. on which, 
as I conceive, the third part of King Henry VI. was founded. 

MaLone. 
* Shame and confuſion ! all is on the rout; &c.] Inſtead of this 
long ſpeech, we have the following lines in the old play ; 


2 
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* Fear frames diſorder, and diſorder wounds 
Where it ſhould guard. O war, thou ſon of hel, 
* Whom angry heavens do make their miniſter, 
* Throw in the frozen boſoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance ! 9—Let no ſoldier fly: 
He, that is truly dedicate to war, 


* Hath no ſelf-love ; nor he, that loves himſelf, 
* Hath not eſſentially, but by circumſtance, 
* The name of valour.—O, let the vile world end, 


[ſeeing his dead falher, 
* And the premiſed flames * of the laſt day 
Knit earth and heaven together! 


* Now let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
* Particularities and petty ſounds 


* To ceaſe! *— Waſt thou ordain'd, dear father, 


Y. Clifford. Father of Cumberland ! 
Where may I ſeek my aged father forth ? 
O diſmal fight! ſee where he breathleſs lies, 
All ſmear'd and welter'd in his luke-warm blood ! 
Ah, aged pillar of all Cumberland's true houſe! 
Sweet father, to thy murder'd ghoſt I ſwear 
Immortal hate unto the houſe of York ; 
Nor never ſhall I ſleep ſecure one night, 
Till I have furiouſly reveng'd thy death, 
And left not one of them to breathe on earth. 


[ He takes him up on his back, 
And thus as old Anchiſes' ſon did bear 
His aged father on his manly back, 
And fought with him againſt the bloody Greeks, 
Even ſo will I; but ftay, here's one of them, 
To whom my ſoul hath ſworn immortal hate. Matoxt. 


9 Hot coals of wengeance /] This yrs is ſcriptural. So, in the 
140th Pſalm : Let hot burning coals fall upon them.“ STzEvexs. 


2 And the Hong flames ] Premiſed, for ſent before their 
S 


time. The ſenſe is, let the flames reſerved for the laſt day be ſent 
now. WARBURTON, 


3 To ceaſe!] Is to top, a verb active. So, in Timon of Athen : 


cc be not c-as'd 


« With ſlight denial—.“ 
7 


STEEVENS, 
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* To loſe thy youth in peace, and to achieve“ 

* The filver livery of adviſed age; * 

And, in thy reverence,“ and thy chair-days, thus 

Jo die in ruffian battle? Even at this ſight, 

»My heart is turn'd to ſtone:“ and, while 'tis 
mine, 

* It ſhall be ſtony.* York not our old men ſpares ; 

No more will I their babes: tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

* And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 

* Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax.“ 

* Henceforth, I will not have to do with pity : 

* Meet I an infant of the houſe of York, 

* Into as many gobbets will I cut it, 

As wild Medea young Abſyrtus did: * | 


4 to achieve —] Is, to obtain. Jon nsoN. 


Fbe filver livery of adviſed age;] Adviſed is wiſe, experienced. 
MaLoNs. 


Adviſed is cautious, conſiderate, So before in this play: 
And bid me be adviſed how I tread.” STEEvens. 


6 And, in thy reverence, ] In that period of life, which is entitled 
to the reverence of others. Our author has uſed the word in the 
ſame manner in As you lite it, where the younger brother ſays to 


the elder, (Pg of their father,) “thou art indeed nearer to 


his reverence.” ALONE. 


My heart is turn'd to flone :] So, in Othello: © — my heart is 
turn'd to ſtone; I ſtrike it, and it hurts my hand.” Matrox. 
It Gall be flony.] So again, in Othello: 
Thou doſt fone my heart.” 
And, in King Richard III. we have © ſtone-hard heart.” 
STEEVENS. 
= my flaming wrath be oil and fax.] So, in Hamlet: 


Jo flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
* And melt in her own fire.” STEEVENS. 

* As wild Medea &c.] When Medea fled with Jaſon from 
Colchos, ſne murdered her brother Abſyrtus, and cut his bod) 
into ſeveral pieces, that her father might be prevented for ſome 
time from purſuing her. See Ovid. Triſt. Lib. III. El.g: 
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* In cruelty will I ſeek out my fame. | 
Come, thou new ruin of old Clifford's houſe; 


As did /Eneas old Anchiſes bear, 


cso bear I thee upon my manly fthoulders ; * 
* But then Eneas bare a living load, 


* Nothing ſo heavy as theſe woes of mine. 


Enter RichARD PLANTAGENET and SOMERSET, 
fighting, and SOMERSET is killed. 


R1cn. So, lie thou there ;— 


For, underneath an alehouſe' paltry ſign, 
The Caſtle in ſaint Albans, Somerſet 


Hath made the wizard famous in his death. — 


— divellit, divulfaque membra per agros 
Diſſipat, in multis invenienda locis:.— 
Ut genitor luctuque novo tardetur, et artus 
Dum legit extinctos, triſte moretur iter. MaLoxe. 
3 The quarto copy has theſe lines : 
Even ſo will I.—But ſtay, here's one of them, 
To whom my ſoul hath fworn immortal hate. 


Enter Richard, and then C {ford lays down his father, fights with hin, 
and Richard flies away again. 
Out, crook-back'd villain! get thee from my ſight! 
But I will after thee, and once again 
(When I have borne my father to his tent) 
I'll try my fortune better with thee yet. 


[ Exit young Clifford with his father, 

STEEVENS, 

This is to be added to all the other circumſtances which have 
been urged to ſhow that the quarto 


lay was the production of an 
elder writer than Shakſpeare. The K 


0 ormer's deſcription of Anea: 
is different. See p. 196, n. 5, MaALONE, 
4 $o, lie thou there; | 


For, underneath an alehouſe' paliry fign, 
T he caſtle in ſaint Albans, Somerſet . 


Hath made the wizard famous in his death.] The particle / 


in the ſecond line ſeems to be uſed without any very apparent in 
ference, We might read. 


[ Taking up the boy, 


i. 


tic 
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Sword, hold thy temper ; heart, be wrathful till : 
* Prieſts pray for enemies, but princes kill. [ Exit. 


Fall'n znderneath an alchauſe” paltry fign, &c. 
Yet the alteration is not neceſſary ; for the old reading is ſenſe, 
though obſcure. Jon xsox. 


Dr. Johnſon juſtly obſerves that the particle for ſeems to be uſed 
here without any apparent inference. The correſponding paſſage 
in the old play induces me to believe that a line has been omitted, 
perhaps of this import: 

„ Behold, the prophecy is come to paſs ; 
« For, underneath—"*' &c. 
We have had already two ſimilar omiſſions in this play. 
MaLoxE. 
Thus the paſſage ſtands in the quarto : 
Rich. 80 lie thou there, and tumble in thy blood! 
What's here ? the ſign of the Caſtle ? 
Then the prophecy is come to paſs ; 
For Somerſet was forewarned of caſtles, 
The which he always did obſerve ; and now, 
Behold, under a paltry ale-houſe ſign, 
The Caftle in ſaint Albans, 5 
Hath made the wizard famous by his death. 
[ ſuppoſe, however, that the third line was originally written: 
75 , then the prophecy is come to paſs. — ENS. 


The death of Somerſet here accompliſhes that equivocal predic- 
tion given by Jourdain, the witch, concerning this duke ; which we 
met with at the cloſe of the firſt act of this play: 

Let him ſhun caftles : 
«« Safer ſhall he be upon the ſandy plains, 
Than where caſtles, mounted ſtand,” 
1, e. the repreſentation of a caſtle, mounted for a figr. 
| THEroBALD, 


s —_ _y— 
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Alarums. Excurſions. Enter King HeNRy, Queen 


Nou is it manhood, wiſdom, and defence, 


MaRrRGARET, and others, retreating. 


© ©. Mar. Away, my lord,“ you are ſlow; for 
ſhame, away ! 


* K. Hex. Can we outrun the heavens? good 
Margaret, ſtay. 


* ©. Mis. What are you made of? you'll nor 
fight, nor fly : 


* To give the enemy way ; and to ſecure us 
* By what we can, which can no more but fly. 


[ Alarum afar ij. 
* If you be ta'en, we then ſhould ſee the bottom 
Of all our fortunes : * but if we haply ſcape, 


* Away, my lord, &c.] Thus, in the old play: 

Queen. Away, my lord, and fly to London ſtraight ; 
Make haſte, for vengeance comes along with them ; 
Come, ſtand not to expoſtulate : let's go. 

King. Come then, fair queen, to London let us haſte, 
And ſummon a parliament with ſpeed, 

To ſtop the fury of theſe dire events. 
[ Exennt King and Queen, 

Previous to the entry of the king and queen, there is the follow- 
ing ſtage- direction: 

* Alarums again, and then enter three or four bearing the Duke of 
Buckingham wounded to his tent. Alarums /till, and then enter the 
king and queen. See p. 28, n. 2, and p. 38, n. 2. MaLoxt, 

9 New is it manhood, wiſdom, c.] This paſſage will ſerve to 
countenance an emendation propoſed in Macbeth. See Vol. VII. 
p. 525, n. 2. STEEVENS, 


2 If you be ta en, we then ſhould fee the bottom 
Of all our fortunes :] Of this expreſſion, which is undoubtedly 


Shakſpeare's, he appears to have been fond. So, in K. Henry J. 
F.1: 


* for therein ſhould we read 
The very 6ettom and the ſoul of hope, 
The very liſt, the very utmoſt bound 
Of all aur fortunes.” | 


- 
- 
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* 
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* (As well we may, if not through your neglect,) 
We ſhall to London get; where you are lov'd; 

* And where this breach, now in our fortunes made, 
* May readily be ſtopp'd. 


Enter young CLIFFORD. 


* 7. Cirr. But that my heart's on future miſ- 
chief fer, 
* ] would ſpeak blaſphemy ere bid you fly; 
* But fly you muſt; uncurable diſcomfit 
* Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent parts.* 


Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
« Which /eces into the bottom of my grief.“ 
Again, in 8 for Meaſure : 
% To look into the bottom of my place.” Maroxe. 


3 .—  e@ll our preſent parts.] Should we not read ?—party. 
TYzawHITT. 
The text is undoubtedly right, So, before : 


„ Throw in the frozen boſoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance.” 

J have met with part for party in other books of that time. 

So, in the Proc tion for the apprehenſion of John Cade, 
Stowe's Chronicle, p. 646, edit. 1605 ; ** — the which John Cade 
alſo, after this, was ſworne to the French parts, and dwelled with 
them, &c. 

Again, in Hall's Chronicle, King Henry VI. fol. 101: in 
concluſion King Edward ſo corageouſly comforted his men, refreſh- 
ing the weary, and helping the wounded, that the other part [ i. e. 
the adverſe army] was diſcomforted and overcome. Again, in 
the ſame Chronicle, EDwARD IV. fol. xxii: © — to bee provided 
a kynge, for to extinguiſh both the facciam and partes Ii. e. parties] 
of Kyng Henry the Vi. and of Kyng Edward the fourth.” 

Again, in Coriolanus: 

2 if I cannot perſuade thee, 
* Rather to ſhow a noble grace to both pars, 
Than ſeek the end of one, — 

In Plutarch the correſponding paſſage runs thus: For if 1 

cannot perſuade thee rather to do good unto both parties,” &c. 


ALONE. 


A hundred inſtances might be brought in proof that par- and 
party were ſynonymouſly ufed. But that is not the preſent queſtion. 
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* Away, for your relief! and we will live = + An 
| * To ſee their day, and them our fortune give: Ref 
* Away, my lord, away! [ Exeunt, * Is 1 
* If 
| 6. 
| SCENE III. * 
8 0 Th 
Fields near Saint Albans. 1 
* 
Alarum. Retreat. Flouriſh; then enter York, 3 
Richard PLANTAGENET, WARWICK, and Sol. * | 


diers, with drum and colours. 


* 7orx. Of Saliſbury,* who can report of him; 
* That winter lion, who, in rage, forgets 
Aged contuſions and all bruſh of time; 


Mr. Tyrwhitt's ear (like every other accuſtomed to harmony of 
verſification) muſt naturally have been ſhocked by the leonine gingle re 
of hearts and parts, which is not found in any one of the paſſages 
produced by Mr. Malone in defence of the preſent reading. 
STEEVENS, - 
4 Of Saliſbury, &c.] The correſponding ſpeeches to this and the { 
following, are theſe, 1n the original play : 
York. How now, boys! fortunate this fight hath been, 
I hope to us and ours, for England's good, 
And our great honour, that ſo long we loſt, 
Whilſt faint-heart Henry did uſurp our rights, 
But did you ſee old Saliſbury, ſince we 
With bloody minds did buckle with the foe ? 
I would not for the loſs of this right hand 
That aught but well betide that good old man. 
Rich. My lord, I ſaw him in the thickeſt throng, 
Charging his launce with his old weary arms; 
And thrice I ſaw him beaten from his horſe, 
And thrice this hand did ſet him up again; 
And ſtill he fought with courage *gainſt his foes ; 
The boldeſt-ſprited man that e er mine eyes _ 
ALONE, 


5 —— bruſh of time;] Read bruiſe of time, WarxBURTON- 
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» And, like a gallant in the brow of youth,“ 
* Repairs him with occaſion? this happy day 
* Is not itſelf, nor have we won one foot, 

* If Saliſbury be loſt. 


Rich. My noble father, 

« Three times to-day I holp him to his horſe, 
Three times beſtrid him,” thrice I led him off, 

« Perſuaded him from any further act: 

But ſtill, where danger was, ſtill there I met him; 
* And like rich hangings in a homely houſe, 

So was his will in his old feeble body. 

But, noble as he is, look where he comes. 


Enter SALISBURY. 


SA. Now, by my ſword, well haſt thou fought 
to-day 3 n 


The bre of time, is the gradual detrition of time. The old 
reading I ſuppoſe to be the true one. So, in Timon : 
40 one winter's bry/þ—.” SrrEVENSõ. 


6 w— gallant in the brow of youth, The brow of youth is an 
expreſſion not very eaſily explained. I read he blow of youth ; the 
bloſſom, the ſpring. Jouns0N. 

The brow of youth is the height of youth, as the brow of a hill 
is its ſummit. So, in Othello: 

= the head and front of my offending.” 

Again, in X. John: 

« Why here walk I in the black brow of night.“ 
STEEVENS, 


1 Three times beſtrid bim, ] That is, Three times I ſaw him fallen, 
and, ftriding over him, defended him till he recovered. Joh nsox. 


See Vol. VIII. p. 569, n. 9. Of this act of friendſhip, which 
Shakſpeare has frequently noticed in other places, no mention is 
made in the old play, as the reader may find on the oppoſite page; 
and its introduction here is one of the numerous minute circum- 
ſtances, which when united form almoſt a deciſive proof that the 
piece before us was conſtructed on foundations laid by a preceding 
writer, MALoNE. 


* Well bf thou _— &c.] The variation between this ſpeech 


and that in the original play deſerves to be noticed: 
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© By the maſs, ſo did we all.—I thank you, Richard: 
* God knows, how long it is I have to live; 

* And it hath pleas'd him, that three times to-day 
* You have defended me from imminent death.— 
* Well, lords, we have not got that which we 

have; 

*” Tis not enough our foes are this time fled, 
* Being oppoſites of ſuch repairing nature.“ 


* Yorx. I know, our ſafety is to follow them; 
* For, as I hear, the king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament. 


Sal. Well haſt thou fonght this day, thou valiant duke; 
And thou brave bud of York's increaſing houſe, 
The ſmall remainder of my weary life, 
hold for thee, for with thy warlike arm 
Three times this day thou haſt preſerv'd my life. 
MaLoxer, 
Moll, lords, aue have not got that which ave have;] i. e. we 
have not ſecured, we are not ſure of retaining, that which we have 
acquired. In our author's Rape of Lucrece, a poem very nearly con- 
temporary with the preſent piece, we meet with a ſimilar expreſ- 
fion : 
«« 'Jhat oft they have not that which they poſſeſs.“ 
Matoxt. 
* Being oppoſites of ſuch repairing nature.] Being enemies that 
are likely ſo ſoon to rally and recover themſelves from this defeat. 
See Vol. IV. p. 92, n. q. 
To repair in our author's language is, to renovate. So, in Cym- 
boline : 
O, diſloyal thing! 
«« "That ſhould'ſt repair my youth, —.“ 
Again, in All's avell that ends well : 
40 It much repairs me, 
«« To talk of your good father.” MaLOoxx. 


Io call a preſent court of parliament.) The king and queen left 
the itage only juſt as York entered, and have not ſaid a word about 
calling a parliament, Where then could York hear this? — Ihe 
fact is, as we have ſeen, that in the old play the kin does ſay, 
he will call a parliament,” but our author has omitted the lines. 
He has, therefore, here as in ſome other places, fallen into an im- 
propriety, by ſometimes folloying and at others deſerting his ori- 
ginal, Martoxe, 
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Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth :— 
« What ſays lord Warwick ? ſhall we after them? 


War. After them! nay, before them, if we 
can. 
Now by my faith,“ lords, *twas a glorious day: 
Saint Albans' battle, won by famous York, 
Shall be eterniz'd in all age to come.— 
Sound, drums and trumpets ;—and to London all : 
And more ſuch days as theſe to us befall! [ Exeunt. 


+ Now by my faith, ] The firſt folio reads—Now by my hard. 
This undoubtedly was one of the many alterations made by the 
editors of that copy, to avoid the penalty of the Stat. 3 Jac. I. 
c. 21. See p. 176, n. 2. The true reading I have reſtored from 
the old play. MaLoxE. 


* Tü PART or Kinc HENRY VI.] The action of this 
play (which was at firſt printed under this title, The true Tragedy 
of Richard Duke of York, and the good King Henry the Sixth ; or, 
The Second Part of the Contention of York and Lancaſter) opens juſt 
after the firſt battle at Saint Albans, [May 23, 1455,] wherein the 
York faction carried the day; and cloſes with the murder of kin 
Henry VI. and the birth of prince Edward, afterwards king . 


v. [November 4, 1471, ] So that this hiſtory takes in the ſpace of 
full fixteen years. TNOBAL D. 


I have never ſeen the quarto copy of the Second part of Tux 
WroLe Cox rENTIOxN, &c. printed by Valentine Simmes for Tho- 
mas Millington, 1600; but the copy printed by W. W. for Tho- 
mas Millington, 1600, is now before me ; and it is not preciſely 
the ſame with that deſcribed by Mr. Pope and Mr. Theobald, nor 
does the undated edition (printed in fact, in 1619) correſpond with 
their deſcription. The title of the piece printed in 1600, by W. W. 
is as follows : The true Tragedie of Richarde Duke of Yorke, and the 
death of good King Henrie the Sixt : With the whole contention between 
the two houſes Lancaſter and Yorke : as it was ſundry times acted by 
the Right Honourable the Earle of Pembrooke his Servants, Printed 
at London by W. V. for Thomas Millington, and are to be fold at his 
7 under St. Peter's Church in Cornewall, 1600. On this piece 
Shakſpeare, as I conceive, in 1591 formed the drama before us. 
See p. 2, and the Eſſay at the end of this play. MaLoxx. 


The preſent hiſtorical drama was altered by Crowne, and brought 
on the ſtage in the year 1680, under the title of The Miſeries 4 
Civil War. Surely the works of Shakſpeare could have been little 
read at that period ; for Crowne, in his prologue, declares the 
play to be entirely his own compoſition : 

« For by his feeble ſkill 'tis built alone, 

The divine Shakſpeare did not lay one 8 
whereas the very firſt ſcene is that of Jack Cade copied almoſt 
verbatim from the ſecond part of X. Henry VI. and ſeveral others 
from this third part, with as little variation. Srzzvxxs. 


Vor. X. P 


PERSONs repreſented. 


King Henry the Sixth : 
Edward, Prince of Wales, his ſon. 
Lewis XI. King of France. 
Duke of Soinerfet. Duke of Exeter. 
Earl of Oxford. Earl of — Lords on King 


berland. Earl of Weſtmoreland 
Lord Clifford. 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York. 
Edward, Earl of March, afterwards King 
Edward IV. 

Edmund, Ear! of Rutland, his ſons, 

George, afterwards Duke of Clarence, 

Richard, afterwards Duke of Gloceſter, 

Duke of Norfolk, 

Marquis 15 Montague, 

Karl o arwick, - 

Wand 7 Pembroke, of the Duke of York's party, 

Lord Haſtings, 

Lord Stafford, 

Sir John Mortimer, 

Sir Hugh Mortimer: } uncles to the Duke of York. 

Henry, Earl of Richmond, a Youth. 

Lord Rivers, brother to Lady Grey. Sir William 
Stanley. Sir John Montgomery. Sir John Somer- 
ville. Tutor to Rutland. Mayor of York. Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. A Nobleman. Two Keepers, 
A Huntſman. A jon that has killed his father. A 
father that has killed his ſon. 


Henry's 2 


Queen Margaret. 
Lady Grey, afterwards queen to Edward IV. 
Bona, /iſter to the French queen. 


Soldiers, and other Attendants on King Henry and 
King Edward, Meſſengers, Watchmen, &c. 


SCENE, during part of the third act, in France; 
during all the reſt of the play, in England. 


THIRD PART OF 
KING HENRY YL 


ACT::i3CENE TI, 
London. The Parliament- Houſe. 


Drums.. Some Soldiers of York's party break in. Then, 
Enter the Duke of York, EDward, Ricnarp, 
NorFoLK, MoxrAG uk, WARWICK, and Others, 
with white roſes in their hats. 


Mik. I wonder, how the king eſcap'd our hands. 


Yoxx. While we purſu'd the horſemen of the 
north, 

He ſlily ſtole away, and left his men: 
Whereat the great lord of Northumberland, 
Whoſe warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
© Cheer'd up the drooping army; and himſelf, 
Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all a-breaſt, 
Charg'd our main battle's front, and, breaking in, 
Were by the ſwords of common ſoldiers ſlain.* 


: Third Part of King Henry VI.] This play is only divided from 
the former for the convenience of exhibition; for the ſeries of 
action is continued without interruption, nor are any two ſcenes of 
any play more cloſely connected than the firſt ſcene of this play 
with the laſt of the former. Jon xsOx. 


Mere by the feoords of common ſoldiers ſlain.) See the Second 
part of this play, p. 195, n. 7. ReeD. | 


This is an inadvertency in our author. The elder Clifford was 
ſlain by York, and his ſon lives to revenge his death. M. Mason. 


Dr. Percy in a note on the preceding play, has pointed out the 
inconſiſtency between this account, = the repreſentation there, 
Clifford being killed on the ſtage by the duke o York, the preſent 
ſpeaker, Shakſpeare was led into this inconſiſtency by the author 
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Ep. Lord Stafford's father, duke of Bucking. 


NoR 
ham, 
© Is either ſlain, or wounded dangerous : Ric 
I cleft his beaver with a downright blow ; 
© 'That this is true, father, behold his blood. I, 
[ Showing his bloody ſwori Befor 
Mont. And, brother, here's the earl of Wilt. Whic 
ſhire's blood, [To York, ſhowing hi, ] vox 
Whom I encounter'd as the battles join'd. This 
Rich. Speak thou for me, and tell them what! An 
did.“ For 
[Throwing down the duke of Somerſet's head, ? 
Lokk. Richard hath beſt deſerv'd of all ny 
ſons.— 


What, is your grace * dead, my lord of Somerſet? 


of the original plays: if indeed there was but one author, for thi 
circumſtance might lead us to ſuſpeR that the rf and ſecond part 
of The Contention, &c. were not written by the ſame hand. How. 
ever, this is not decifive; for the author, whoever he was, might 
have been inadvertent, as we find Shakſpeare —— Was, 
ALONE, 
Rich. Speak thou for me, and tell them what J did.] Here, as 
Mr. Elderton of Saliſbury has obſerved to me, is a groſs anachro- 
niſm, At the time of the firſt battle of Saint Albans, at which 
Richard is repreſented in the laſt ſcene of the preceding play to 
have fought, he was, according to that gentleman's calculation, 
not one year old, having (as he conceives) been born at Fother- 
ingay caſtle, October 21, 1454. At the time to which the third 
ſcene of the firſt a& of this play is referred, he was, according to 
the ſame gentleman's computation, but ſix years old; and in the 
fifth act, in which Henry is repreſented as having been killed by 
him in the Tower, not more than ſixteen and ei 


t months. 
For this anachroniſm the author or authors of the old plays on 
which our poet founded theſe two parts of King Henry the vixth, 
are anſwerable, MaLone. 


5 What, is your grace 


] The folio reads But is your grace, 
Kc. It was evidently a miſtake of the tranſcriber, the word in the 
old play being V hat, which ſuits ſufficiently with York's exulta- 
tion; whereas But affords no ſenſe whatſoever. MaLoxx. 
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Nor. Such hope have all the line of John of 
Gaunt! 


Rich. Thus do I hope to ſhake king Henry's 


head. 


War. And ſo do I.—Victorious prince of York, 
Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter uſurps, 
I vow by heaven, theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 
And this the regal ſeat: poſſeſs it, York; 
For this 1s thine, and not king Henry's heirs”. 


Yorxs. Aſſiſt me then, ſweet Warwick, and I 
will; 
For hither we have broken in by force. 
Nor. We'll all aſſiſt you; he, that flies, ſhall 
die. 
Tokx. Thanks, gentle Norfolk, —Stay by me, 
my lords ;— 
And, ſoldiers, ſtay, and lodge by me this night. 


War. And, when the king comes, offer him no 
violence, 
* Unleſs he ſeek to thruſt you out by force. 
[ They retire. 


* Yorx. The queen, this day, here holds her 
parliament ; 
* But little thinks, we ſhall be of her council : 
* By words, or blows, here let us win our right. 


Though the ſenſe and verſe are complete without either But or 
What, 1 ſuppoſe we ought to read— 
What, *s your grace dead, my lord of Somerſet ? 
Ido not, however, perceive the inefficiency of—but. This con- 
junction is ſometimes indeterminately uſed ; and is alſo inſultingly 
employed in 7 wwelfth- Night : © But, are you not mad indeed, or 
do you but counterfeit ?” STzevens. | 
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Richi. Arm'd as we are, let's ſtay within this 
houle. 


I 4s. The bloody parliament ſhall this be call'd, 
Unleſs Plantagenet, duke of York, be king ; 
And baſhful Henry depos'd, whoſe cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 


Zokx. Then leave me not, my lords; be reſo. 
lute; 
mean to take poſſeſſion of my right. 


IV1r. Neither the king, nor he that loves hin 
beſt, 
* The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 
Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick ſhake his bells.“ 
I'll plant Pjantagenet, root him up who dares — 
Reſolve thee, Richard; claim the Engliſh crown. 
[Warwick leads York 79 the throne, who ſeat; 


himfelf. 


Flouriſh. Enter King HENRY, CLirroRD, Nokrnuu- 
BERLAND, WESTMORELAND, EXETER, and Ol bers, 
with red roſes in their hats, 


K. Hex. My lords, look where the ſturdy rebel 

fits, 

Even in the chair of ſtate ! belike, he means, 

(Back'd by the power of Warwick, that falſe peer, 

To aſpire unto the crown, and reign as king.— 

Earl of Northumberland, he ſlew thy father ;— 

And thine, lord Clifford ; and you both have vow'd 
revenge 

On him, his ſons, his favourites, and his friends, 


* Norrn. If I be not, heavens, be reveng'd on 
me! 


= Warwick ſhake his bells,] The alluſion is to falconry. 
The hawks had ſometimes little bells hung upon them, perhaps to 
dare the birds; that is, to fright them from riſing. Johxsox, 
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Ciir. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn 


in ſteel. 


Misr. What, ſhall we ſuffer this? let's pluck 
him down : 
« My heart for anger burns, I cannot brook it. 


K. Hey. Be patient, gentle carl of Weſtmore- 
land. 


Ciir. Patience is for poltroons, and ſuch as he: 
He durſt not fit there, had your father liv'd. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us aſſail the family of York. 


Noxrh. Well haſt thou ſpoken, couſin ; be it ſo. 
A. Hex. Ah, know you not, the city favours 
them, 
And they have troops of ſoldiers at their beck ? 


Exe. But, when the duke is ſlain, they'll quick- 
IV fly." 
K. Hey. 2 be the thought of this from Henry's 
eart, 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament houſe ! 
Couſin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats, 
Shall be the war that Henry means to uſe. — 
[ They advance to the duke, 
Thou factious duke of York, deſcend my throne, 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet ; 
I am thy ſovereign. 


LoRx, Thou art deceiv'd, I am thine. 


7 and ſuch as he :] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt folio 
and the quartos omit—ard. STEEVENS. 

Exe. But, when &c.] This line is by the miſtake of the com- 
pes given to Weſtmoreland. The king's anſwer ſhows that it 

longs to Exeter, to whom it is aſſigned in the old play. 


Mako. 
9 Thou art deceiv' d,] Theſe words, which are not in the folio, 
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Ex. For ſhame, come down; he made thee duke 
of York. 


Yorx. Twas my inheritance, as the earldom 
was.? 


Ext. Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 


Ak. Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown, 
In following this uſurping Henry. 
Cr. Whom ſhould he follow, but his natural 
king ? 


Vak. True, Clifford; and that's Richard,“ duke 
of York. 


* K. Hen. And ſhall I ſtand, and thou fit in my 
throne? 

* 7orx. It muſt and ſhall be ſo. Content thyſelf, 

I ar. Be duke of Lancaſter, let him be king. 


W:srt. He is both king and duke of Lancaſter; 
And that the lord of Weſtmoreland ſhall maintain. 
War. And Warwick ſhall diſprove it. You for- 
get, 
That we are thoſe, which chas'd you from the field, 
And flew your fathers, and with colours ſpread 


; were reſtored from the old play. The defect of the metre in the 
; folio, makes 1t probable that they were accidentally omitted. The 
| meaſure is, however, ſtill faulty, MaLone. 


9 as the earldom was.] Thus the folio, The quarto 1600, 
and that without date, read—as the kingdom is. SrEE VERS. 


York means, I ſuppoſe, that the dukedom of York was his in- 
heritance from his father, as the earldom of March was his inheri- 
tance from his mother, Anne Mortimer, the wife of the earl of 
| Cambridge; and by naming the earldom, he covertly aſſerts his 
| right to the crown; for his title to the crown was not as duke of 
York, but earl of March. 

In the original play the line ſtands [as quoted by Mr. Steevens ; | 
and why Shakſpeare altered it, it is not eaſy to ſay; for the new 
line only exhibits the ſame meaning more obſcurely. MaLoxe. 


2 and that's Richard,] The word and, which was acciden- 
tally omitted in the firit folio, is found in the old play, Ma 05+. 
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March'd through the city to the palace gates. 
© NogTn. Yes, Warwick, I remember it to my 
grief; 
And, by his ſoul, thou and thy houſe ſhall rue it. 
rs. Plantagenet, of thee, and theſe thy ſons, 
Thy kinſmen, and thy friends, I'll have more lives, 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 


Cr. Urge it no more; leſt that, inſtead of 
words, 
I ſend thee, Warwick, ſuch a meſſenger, 
As ſhall revenge his death, before I ſtir. 


R. Poor Clifford! how I ſcorn his worth- 
leſs threats 


Yorx. Will you, we ſhow our title to the crown? 
© If not, our ſwords ſhall plead it in the field. 


A. Hen. What title haſt thou, traitor, to the 
crown ? 
Thy father was, as thou art, duke of York; * 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March: 
I am the ſon of Henry the fifth, 
Who made the Dauphin and the French to ſtoop, 
And ſeiz'd upon their towns and provinces. 


War. Talk not of France, fith * thou haſt loſt it 
all. 


K. Hex, The lord protector loſt it, and not I; 


. 4 Thy father was, as thou art, duke of York . This is a miſtake, 
into which Shakſpeare was led by the author of the old play. The 
father of Richard duke of York was earl of Cambridge, and was 
never duke of York, being beheaded in the life-time of his elder 
brother Edward duke of York, who fell in the battle of Agincourt, 
The folio, by an evident error of the preſs, reads My father. 
The true reading was furniſhed by the old play. MaLone. 


am the ſon of Henry the fifth, ] The military reputation of 
Henry the Fifth is the ſole ſupport 2 his ſon. The — of Henry 
the Fifth diſperſed the followers of Cade. Jouxsox. 
— tb ] i. e. ſince. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
Sith 'twas my fault to give the people ſcope.” SrEE VERS, 
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When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 


Ricn. You are old enough now, and yet, me- 
thinks, you loſe :— 
Father, tear the crown from the uſurper's head. 


Epw. Sweet father, do ſo; ſet it on your head. 


Movr. Good brother, [/o Lokk. ] as thou lov'ſt 
and honour'ſt arms, 
Let's fight it out, and not ſtand cavilling thus. 


Ricu. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king T. 
will fly. 


YoRK. Sons, peace | 


K. Hex. Peace thou! and give king Henry leave c 

to ſpeak. R 

Man. Plantagenet ſhall ſpeak firſt: —hear him, * 
lords; 

And be you ſilent and attentive too, þ 

For he, that interrupts him, ſhall not live. 


© K. Hen. Think'ſt thou, that I will leave my 
kingly throne,? 
Wherein my grandſire, and my father, ſat? 
No: firſt ſhall war unpeople this my realm; 
Ay, and their colours—often borne in France; 
And now in England, to our heart's great ſorrow,— 
Shall be my winding-ſheet.'— Why taint you, lords? 


4 Think'ft thou, &c.] The old play here exhibits four lines that 
are not in the folio. 'They could not have proceeded from the 
imagination of the tranſcriber, and therefore they muſt be added to 
the many other circumſtances that have been already urged, to ſhow 
that theſe plays were nat originally the production of Shakſpeare : 

«« Ah Plantagenet, why feek'ſt thou to depoſe me? 

«« Are we not both Plantagenets by birth, 

« And from two eu lineally diſcent ? 

«« Suppoſe by right and equity thou be king, 

46 THR LOR &c. 1 | e 

Shall be my winding: ſheet.] Perhaps Mr. Gray had this paſſage 

in his mind, when he wrote— 

«« Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

The avinding-/heet of Edward's race =,” STEEVE NS, 
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My title's good, and better far than his. 


War. But prove it, Henry, and thou ſhalt be 
king.“ 

K. Hv. Henry the fourth by conqueſt got the 
crown. 


Yorx. Tvas by rebellion againſt his king. 


K. Hen. I know not what to ſay ; my title's 
weak. 


Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir ? 
Yorxx. What then? 


A. Hen. An if he may, then am I lawful king: 
For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
Reſign'd the crown to Henry the fourth; 
Whoſe heir my father was, and I am his, 


Tokx. He roſe againſt him, being his ſovereign, 
And made him to reſign his crown perforce. 


I 1s. Suppoſe, my lords, he did it unconſtrain'd, 
Think you, 'twere prejudicial to his crown?“ 


Exk. No; for he could not ſo reſign his crown, 
But that the next heir ſhould ſucceed and reign. 


K. Hex. Art thou againſt us, duke of Exeter? 


But prove it, Henry, and thou ſhalt be king.) Thus the ſecond 
folio. The firſt omits the neceſſary word - But. STEEVENS. 


Henry is frequently uſed by Shakſpeare and his contemporaries 
as a word of three ſyllables. MaLone. 


But not as in the preſent inſtance, where ſuch a triſſyllable muſt 
prove offenſive to the ear. STEEVENS. 


7 Think you, baue re Ae to his crown ?] The phraſe pre- 
Judicial to the crown, if it be right, muſt mean, detrimental to the 
general rights of hereditary royalty ; but I rather think that the 
tranſcriber's eye caught crown from the line below, and that we 

ſhould read—prejudicial to his ſon, to his next heir. Jon xSOx. 
Dr. Percy obſerves on Dr. Johnſon's note, that ſo could not 
have been the right word, as Richard the Second had no iſſue; and 
our author would hardly have uſed it fimply for heir general. Pre- 
judicial ts the crown, is tight, i. e. to the prerogative of the crown, 
STEEVENS. 
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Exk. His is the right, and therefore pardon me, 
* Yorx. Why whiſper you, my lords, and an- 


{wer not? 


Exe. My conſcience tells me, he is lawful king. 


K. Hex. All will revolt from me, and turn to 
him. 


No RT. Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay'ſt, 
Think not, that Henry ſhall be ſo depos'd. 


AR. Depos'd he ſhall be, in deſpite of all. 
NozTn. Thou art deceiv'd: 'tis not thy ſouthern 
wer, 
Of Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent,— 


Which makes thee thus preſumptuous and proud,— 
Can ſet the duke up, in deſpite of me, 


CLIr. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence : 


May that ground gape, and ſwallow me alive, 
Where I ſhall kneel to him that ſlew my father! 
K. Hen. O Clifford, how thy words revive my 
heart! 
Yorx. Henry of Lancaſter, reſign thy crown: 
What mutter you, or what conſpire you, lords ? 
War. Do right unto this princely duke of York; 
Or I will fill the houſe with armed men, 
And, o'er the chair of ſtate, where now he fits, 
Write up his title with uſurping blood. 
[ He ſtam ps, and the ſoldiers ſhow themſelves. 
A. Hen. My lord of Warwick, hear but one 


word ; 9— 


May that ground gape, and /avalliw me alive,] So, in Phaer's 
"Tranſlation of the fourth Aneid : 


But rather would I wiſh the ground to gape for me below.” 


STEEVENS, 
9 ——— heas Cut one word; | Hear is in this line, as in ſome other 
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Let me, for this my life-time, reign as king. 
Yorx. Confirm the crown to me, and to mine 
heirs, 
And thou ſhalt reign in quiet while thou liv'ſt. 


K. Hen. I am content: Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my deceaſe.* 


Crir. What wrong is this unto the prince your 
ſon ? 

IE. What good is this to England, and him- 
ſelf? 


Wesrt. Baſe, fearful, and deſpairing Henry! 


Clir. How haſt thou injur'd both thyſelf and 
us ? 


Misr. I cannot ſtay to hear theſe articles. 
Nokxrh. Nor I. 


CLir. Come, couſin, let us tell the queen theſe 
news. 


sr. Farewell, faint-hearted and degenerate 
king, 
* In whoſe cold blood no ſpark of honour bides. 


Nox. Be thou a prey unto the houſe of York, 
And die in bands for this unmanly deed ! 


CLIr. In dreadful war may'ſt thou be overcome! 


places, uſed as a diſſyllable. See Vol. VIII. p. 574, n. 6. The 
editor of the third folio, and all the ſubſequent editors, read—hear 
me but one word. MaLoNE. 

The word—hear, in this place, may certainly paſs as a diſſylla- 
ble. Reſpecting that referred to by Mr. Malone, I am of a con- 
trary opinion. STEEVENS. 

Ian content: c.] Inſtead of this ſpeech the old play has the 
following lines : 

King. Convey the ſoldiers hence, and then I will. 
* War. Captaine, conduct them into Tuthilfields.” 

See p. 20, n. 8; p. 28, n. 2; p. 38, n. 2; p- 124, n. 4; and 

p. 130, n. 6. MALONE. 
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Or live in peace, abandon'd, and deſpis'd ! 
[ Exeunt NORTHUMBERLAND, CLIFFORD, and 
WrESTMORELAND. 


Mak. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them 
not. 


Ext. They ſeek revenge, and therefore will not 
yield. 

A. Hen. Ah, Exeter! 

WAR. Why ſhould you ſigh, my lord? 

K. Hex. Not for myſelf, lord Warwick, but my 


ſon, 
Whom I unnaturally ſhall diſinherit. 
But, be it as it may: — I here entail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To ceaſe this civil war, and, whilſt I live, 
To honour me as thy king and ſovereign ; 
And neither“ by treaſon, nor hoſtility, 
* To ſeek to put me down, and reign thyſelf. 


Yorx. This oath I willingly take, and will per- 
form. [ Coming from the throne, 


3 They ſeek revenge, | They go away, not becauſe they doubt 
the juſtice of this determination, but becauſe they have been con- 
quered, and ſeek to be revenged. They are not influenced by 
principle, but paſſion, JoxxsoN. 


And neither —] Neither, either, whether, brother, rather, and 
many ſimilar words, were uſed by Shakſpeare as monoſyllables, 
So, in A Midſummer-Night's Dream: 

*« Either death or you I'll find immediately.“ 

The editor of the ſecond folio, who appears to have been en- 
tirely ignorant of our author's metre and phraſeology, not knowing 
this, omitted the word And. MaLox k. 


My ignorance muſt be content to accompany that of the editor 
of the ſecond folio ; for how—either, brother, neither, or rather, can 
be pronounced as monoſyllables, I am yet to learn. 

The verſification, however, in this and the preceding play is often 
ſo irregular, that I leave the paſſage before us as it ſtands in the firſt 
folio, STFEVENS, 
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R. Long live king Henry !—Plantagenet em- 
brace him. 


« K, Hen. And long live thou, and theſe thy for- 
ward ſons ! 


Yorxx. Now York and Lancaſter are reconcil'd. 
Exe. Accurs'd be he, that ſeeks to make them 
foes! [| Senet, The lords come forward. 


© YorK. Farewell, my gracious lord; I'll to my 
caſtle.s 


Mi. And I'll keep London with my ſoldiers. 
Noxs. And I to Norfolk, withymy followers. 
Mor. And I untaithe ſea, fromwhence I came. 


[ Exeunt;YoRK, and his ſons, Warwick, 


NorroLk, MonTaGue, Soldiers, 
and Attendants. ,».. 


A. Hen. And I, with grief and ſorrow, to the 
court. 


Enter Queen MARGARET and the Prince of Wales. 


Exz. Here comes the queen, whoſe looks be- 
wray * her anger: 
I'll ſteal away. 


K. He. Exeter, ſo will I. [ Going. 


* 9. Mas. Nay, go not from me; I will follow 
thee. 
K. Hz x. Be patient, gentle queen, and I will ſtay. 


© &. Ms. Who can be patient in ſuch extremes? 
* Ah, wretched man! *would I had died a maid, 


In my caſtle.] Sandal Caſtle near Wakefield, in York- 
ſhire. MaLone. 


6 


—— berwray ] i. e. betray, diſcover. So, in King Lear: 


 « Mark the high noiſes, and thyſelf bewwray.” 
Again, ibid: 


He did bewwray his practice.“ STEEVENS. 
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And never ſeen thee, never borne thee ſon, 

* Secing thou haſt prov'd ſo unnatural a father! 

* Hath he deſerv'd to loſe his birthright thus? 

* Hadſt thou but lov'd him half ſo well as I; 

* Or felt that pain which I did for him once; 

Or nouriſh'd him, as I did with my blood; 

Thou wouldſt have left thy deareſt heart-blood 
there, 

Rather than made * that ſavage duke thine heir, 

And diſinherited thine only ſon. 


PRINCE. Father, you cannot diſinherit me: _ 
If you be king, why ſhould not I ſucceed? Wil 
* K. Hen. Pardon me, Margaret ;—pardon me, 
ſweet ſon 
The earl of Warwick, and the duke, enforc'd me. T 
* ©. Mak. Enforc'd thee! art thou king, and — 
wilt be forc'd? T 
I ſhame to hear thee ſpeak. Ah, timorous wretch! Jord 
Thou haſt undone thyſelf, thy ſon, and me; = 
* And given unto the houſe of York ſuch head, do 
* As thou ſhalt reign but by their ſufferance. had 
* To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, in 
* What is it, but to make thy ſepulchre, _ 
* And creep into it far before thy time ? ref 
* Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais; tut 
Stern Faulconbridge commands the narrow ſeas; * Ur 
fic 
6 Rather than made J Old copy—Rather than have made, ot 
The compoſitor inadvertently repeated the word -a , from the re 
preceding line. STEEVENSs. h 
Rather is here uſed as a monoſyllable. See p. 222, 1 1 
ALONE, h 


7 What is it, but to make thy ſepulchre,] The queen's reproach is 
founded on a poſition long received among politicians, that the 
loſs of a king's power is ſoon followed by loſs of life. Jon xsox. 

Stern Faulconbridge commands the narrow ſeas ;| So, in Mar- 
lowe's Edward II: 

The haughty Dane command: the narrow ſeas.” 
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The duke is made protector of the realm ; 

« And yet ſhalt thou be ſafe? * ſuch ſafety finds 

* The trembling lamb, environed with wolves. 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 

The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes, 
Before I would have granted to that act. 

gut thou preferr'ſt thy life before thine honour : 
« And, ſeeing thou doſt, I here divorce myſelf, 

« Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed, 

© Until that act of parliament be repeal'd, 
whereby my ſon is diſinherited.“ 

The northern lords, that have forſworn thy colours, 
Will follow mine, if once they ſee them ſpread: 


This may be too ſlight a circumſtance to prove Marlowe the au- 
thor of The Whole Contention; it is, however, in other reſpects, 
ſufficiently probable that he had ſome hand in it, 

The perſon here meant was Thomas Nevil, baſtard ſon to the 
lord Faulconbridge, a man,” ſays Hall, “of no leſſe corage 
then audacitie, who for his euel condicions was ſuch an apte perſon, 
that a more meter could not be choſen to ſet all the worlde in a 
broyle, and to put the eſtate of the realme on an yl hazard.” He 
had been appointed by Warwick vice-admiral of the ſea, and had 
in charge ſo to keep ad pag between Dover and Calais, that 
none which either favoured king Henry or his friends ſhould eſcape 
untaken or undrowned : ſuch, at leaſt, were his inſtructions, with 
reſpect to the friends and favourers of King Edward, after the rup- 
ture between him and Warwick. On Warwick's death, he fell into 
poverty, and robbed, both by ſea and land, as well friends as ene- 
mies. He once brought his ſhips up the Thames, and with a con- 
ſiderable body of the men of Kent and Eſſex, made a ſpirited aſſault 
on the city, with a view to plunder and pillage, which was not 
repelled but after a ſharp conflict and the loſs of many lives; and, 
had it happened at a more critical period, might have been attend- 
ed with fatal conſequences to Edward. After roving on the ſea 
ſome little time longer, he ventured to land at Southampton, where 
he was taken and beheaded. See Hall and Holinſbded. Ri rsox. 


9 Whereby my ſon is diſinberited.] The correſponding line in the. 
old play is this. The variation is remarkable: 
*« Wherein thou yieldeſt to the houſe of Vork.“ Maroxe, 


Ya... | Q_ 
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* And ſpread they ſhall be; to thy foul diſgrace, 
And utter ruin of the houſe of York. 

Thus do I leave thee :—Come, ſon, let's away, 
Our army's ready; come, we'll after them. 


K. Hu x. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me 


ſpeak. 

Q: Mak. Thou haſt ſpoke too much already, 
get thee gone. 

K. Hen. Gentle ſon Edward, thou wilt ſtay with 
me ? 


Q: Muk. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 


Prince. When I return with victory from the 
field, | 
Fl ſee your grace: till then, I'll follow her. 


Q.: Mar. Come, ſon, away; we may not linge: 
thus. 
[ Exeunt Queen MARGARET, and the Prince 


K. Hex. Poor queen! how love to me, and ty 
her ſon, 
* Hath made her break out into terms of rage! 
* Reveng'd may ſhe be on that hateful duke; 
* Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with deſire, 
* Will coſt my crown, and, hke an empty eagle, 


2 from the feld,] Folio—9 the field. The true reading is 
found in the old play. Marton. 
3 Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with deſire, 
Will colt my crown, and, like an empty eagle, &c.] Read cj, 
i. e. hover over it. WaRBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton's alteration aims at a diſtinction without a dit 
ference, both c/ and coaft being ultimately derivations of the ſame 
original. HeNnLey. 


The word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, has been 
fuppoſed to violate the metaphor; nor indeed is 70 coaft uſed as 4 
term of falconry in any of the books profeſſedly written on that 
ſubject. To caſt is a ſea-faring expreſſion, and means to keep 
along ſhore, We may, however, maintain the integrity of te 
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* Tire on the fleſh of me, and of my ſon !+ 

+ The loſs of thoſe three lords * torments my heart: 
ell write unto them, and entreat them fair ;— 
Come, couſin, you ſhall be the meſlenger.s 


fgure, by inſerting the word core, which is uſed in Hamlet, and 
in a ſenſe convenient enough on this occaſion : 
« We coted them on the way.” 
To cote is to come up with, to overtake, to reach. 
So, in The Return from Parnaſſus, a comedy, 1606 : 
4e marry, we preſently coted and outſtript them.” 

Yet, on further inquiry, I am become leſs certain, that to coaff 
is merely a ſea-faring expreſſion, It is uſed in the following in- 
ſtance to denote 172 : 

« And all in haſte ſhe coafteth to the cry.“ 
Shakſpeare's Venus and Adonis, 
Again, in The Loyal Subje, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
« Take you thoſe horſe, and coat them.“ 

Again, in The Maid of the Mill, by the ſame authors, two gen- 
tlemen are entering, and a lady aſks: 

10 who are thoſe that coaft us? 

Mr. Tollet therefore obſerves, that Dr. Warburton's interpre- 
tation may be right, as Holinſhed often uſes the verb to coaft, i. e. 
to hover, or range about any thing. See Vol. III. p. 352: 
« William Douglas ſtill coaffed the Engliſhmen, doing them what 
damage he might.“ So, again, p. 387, and 404, and in other 
writers. STEEVENS, 

Will coft my _— i. e. will coſt me my crown; will induce 
on me the expence or loſs of my crown. MaLone. 


Had this been our author's meaning, he would have otherwiſe 


N his verſe, and written “ coſt me my crown.“ So, in King 
car: 


The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 
Cat him his eyes.” STEEVENS. 


4 Tire on the fleſh of me, &c.] To tire is to faſten, to fix the ta- 
lons, from the French rer. Jon ns0N. 


To tire is to peck, So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: 
" the vulture tire: 
*« Upon the eagle's heart.” STEEVENS. 


* — thoſe three lords ] That is, of Northumberland, Weſt- 
moreland, and Clifford, who had left him in diſguſt. Jon xs x. 


3 —— you ſhall be the meſſenger.) Inſtead of the ſix laſt lines of 
this ſpeech, the firſt copy preſents theſe : | 


2 
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| „Exz. And I, I hope, ſhall reconcile then 


all. [ Exeunt, 
SCENE II. 
| A Room in Sandal Caſtle, near Wakefield, in York. 
| | | hire. 
| | 


| | Enter EDpwarD, Ricnarp, and MoxTacut, 


Rich. Brother, though I be youngeſt, give me 
leave. 


- En, No, I can better play the orator. 
| - MoxT. But I have reaſons ſtrong and forcible, 


Enter Lokk. 


N bak Why, how now, ſons, and brother, at ; 
10 ſtrife? 
| © What is your quarrel? how began it firſt? 


% « Come, couſin of Exeter, ſtay thou here, 
| * For Clifford and thoſe northern lords be gone, 
| I fear towards Wakefield, to diſturb the duke.“ 
See p. 221, n. 2. and the notes there referred to. MaLoxs, 
| 3 ſons, and brother,] I believe we ſhould read c in. 
ſtead of brother, unleſs brother be uſed by Shakſpeare as a term ex- 
preſſive of endearment, or becauſe they embarked, like brother, 
in one cauſe. Montague was only couſin to York, and in the 


quarto he is ſo called, Shakſpeare uſes the expreſſion, brother of 
the war, in King Lear. STEEVENS., 


It ſhould be ſent and brothers ; my /ons, and brothers to each 

other, JonnsoR. 

| | | Brother is right. In the two ſaceceding pages s York calls Mios 
0 e brother. This may 5 reſpect to their being brother: of 
war, as Mr. Steevens bbſerves, or of the ſame council as in 
| — . VII. who ſays to Cranmer, . You are brother of us.“ 


| | aer to Warwiek; Warwick's daughter was mar- 
| ried to A Io afon of 9 e York and Montague were brother 
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Ep. No quarrel, but a ſlight contention.* 
Yogx. About what? 
Rich. About that which concerns your grace, 


and us; 2 
« The crown of England, father, which is yours. 


« Torx. Mine, boy? not till king Henry be 


dead. 


Rich. Your right depends not on his life, or 
death. 


* Epw. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it 
now : 
* By giving the houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe 
* It will outrun you, father, in the end. | 


* 7orx. I took an oath, that he ſhould quietly 
reign. 


* Epw. But, for a kingdom, any oath may be 
broken : 


Id break a thouſand oaths, to reign one year. 


But as this alliance did not take place during the life of York, I 
embrace Mr. Steevens's interpretation rather than ſuppoſe that 
Shakſpeare made a miſtake about the time of the marriage. 
ToLLET. 
" The third folio reads as Dr. Johnſon adviſes. But as York again 
in this ſcene addrefſes Montague by the title of brother, and Mon- 
tague uſes the ſame to York, Dr. Johnſon's conjecture cannot be 
right, Shak ſpeare certainly ſuppoſed them to be brothers-in-law. 
MALoONE. 
+ No quarrel, but a ſlight contention.) Thus the players, firſt, in 
their edition ; who did not underſtand, I preſume, the force of 
the epithet in the old quarto, which I have reſtored—faveet conten- 
tion, i. e. the argument of their diſpute was upon a grateful topic; 
the queſtion of their father's immediate right to the crown. 
THEOBALD, 
Sweet is, I think, the better reading of the two; and I ſhould 
certainly have received it had it been found in the folio, which 
Mr. Malone ſuppoſes to be the copy of this play, as reformed by 
dhakſpeare, STEEVENS. | 
Q3 
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Rich. No; God forbid, your grace ſhould, 


forſworn.* 
* Yorx. I ſhall be, if I claim by open war. 


* Ricn. I'Il prove the contrary, if you'll hear ne 
ſpeak. 


* Yorx. Thou canſt not, ſon ; it is impoſſible, 


Rich. An oath is of no moment,“ being not 
took 

© Before a true and lawful magiſtrate, 
© That hath authority over him that ſwears : 
* Henry had none, but did uſurp the place; 
Then, ſeeing 'twas he that made you to depoſe, 
* Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 
© Therefore, to arms. * And, father, do but think, 
* How ſweet a thing it is to wear a crown; 
* Within whoſe circuit is Elyſium, 
* And all that poets feign of bliſs and joy. 
* Why do we linger thus ? I cannot reſt, 


5 Rich. No; God forbid, &c.] Inſtead of this and the three fol. 
lowing ſpeeches, the old play has theſe lines : 
Rich. An if it pleaſe your grace to give me leave, 
I'll ſhew your grace the way to ſave your oath, 
And diſpoſleſs King Henry from the crown. 
York, I pr'ythee, Dick, let me hear thy deviſe, 
Matoxe, 
6 An oath is of no moment,] The obligation of an oath is here 
eluded by very deſpicable ſophiſtry. A lawful magiſtrate alone 
has the power to exact an oath, but the oath derives no part of its 
force from the magiſtrate. The plea againſt the obligation of an 
oath obliging to maintain a uſurper, 5 from the unlawfulne{s 
of the oath itſelf in the foregoing play, was rational and juſt. 
Jou xsox. 
This ſpeech is formed on the following one in the old play: 
Rich. Then thus, my lord. An oath is of no moment, 
Being not ſworn before a lawful magiſtrate; 
Henry 1s none, but doth uſurp your right; 
And yet your grace ſtands bound to him by oath : 
Then, noble father, 
Reſolve yourſelf, and once more claim the crown. 
MaLoNt. 


- 
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* Until the white roſe, that I wear, be dy'd 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 


Ek. Richard, enough; I will be king, or 
die.— 

grother, thou ſhalt to London preſently,” 
And whet on Warwick to this enterprize.— 
Thou, Richard, ſhalt unto the duke of Norfolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent.— 
«You, Edward, ſhall unto. my lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentiſhmen will willingly riſe : 
In them I truſt; for they are ſoldiers, 
« Witty, courteous, liberal, full of ſpirit.”— 


7 Brother, thou Salt to London preſently, | Thus the original play: 
Edward, thou ſhalt to Edmond Brooke, lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentiſhmen will willingly riſe. 

Thou, couſin Montague, ſhalt to Norfolk ſtraight, 

And bid the duke to muſter up his ſoldiers, 

And come to me to Wakefield preſently. 

And Richard, thou to London ſtraight ſhall poſt, 

And bid Richard Nevill Earl of Warwick 

To leave the city, -and- with his men of war 

To meet me at St. Albans ten days hence. 

My ſelf here in Sandall caſtle will provide 

Both men and money, to further our attempts. MaLoxx. 


8 Witty, courteous, liberal, full of ſpirit. | What a bleſſed har- 
monious line have the editors given us! and what a promiſing epi- 
thet, in York's behalf, from the Kentiſhmen being ſo witty / I 
cannot be ſo partial, however, to my own county, as to let this 
compliment paſs. I make no doubt to read : 
for they are ſoldiers, 

Wealthy and courteous, liberal, full of ſpirit. 
Now theſe five charaReriſtics anſwer to lord Say's deſcription of 
them in the preceding play : | 
« Kent, in the commentaries Cæſar writ, 
* Is term'd the civil'ſt place in all this iſle ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy.” THRORBAL D. 
This is a conjecture of very little import. Jon xso0N, 


I ſee no reaſon for adopting Theobald's emendation. Witty 
anciently ſignified, of ſound judgment. The poet calls Bucking- 
ham, * the deep revolving, witty Buckingham.” STzeve ns. 


Q4 


| 
| 
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* While you are thus employ'd, what reſteth more, 
* But that I ſeek occaſion how to riſe ; 


* And yet the king not privy to my drift, 
© Nor any of the houſe of Lancaſter ? 


Enter a Meſſenger.” 


* But, ſtay; What news? Why com'ſt thou in ſuch 
poſt ? 


Mes. The queen, with all the northern earl; 
and lords,“ 


9 Enter a Meſſenger.| Thus the quartos; the folio reads, Enter 
Gabriel. STEEVENS. 


Gabriel was the actor who played this inconſiderable part. He 
is mentioned by Heywood, in his Apology for Afors, 1612. The 
correction has been made | by Mr. Theobald] from the old play, 


MaLoxr, 

2 The queen, ⁊vith all &c.] I know not whether the author in. 
tended any moral inſtruction, but he that reads this has a ſtriking 
admonition againſt that precipitancy by which men often uſe un- 
lawful means to do that which a little delay would put honeſtly in 


their power. Had York ſtaid but a few moments, he had ſaved his 
cauſe from the ſtain of perjury. Jon xNsOox. 


It will be no more than juſtice to York, if we recollect that this 
ſcene, ſo far as reſpects the oath, and his reſolution to break it, 
proceeds entirely from our author's imagination. Neither the Earl 
of March nor Richard was then at Sandal ; the latter being likewiſe 
a mere child, barely turned of eight years old. His appearance, 
therefore, and actions in this, and, at leaſt, the two firſt acts of the 
following play, are totally unſupported by hiſtory and truth. 

It may be likewiſe obſerved that the Queen was not actually pre- 
ſent at this battle, not returning out of Scotland till ſome little 
time after. This inſurrection, which the Duke, not in breach of, 
but in ſtrict conformity with his oath to the King, and in diſcharge 
of his duty as protector of the realm, had marched from London 
to ſuppreſs, was headed by the Duke of Somerſet, the earl of Nor- 

thumberland, and the lord Nevil, who in direct violation of a mu- 
tual agreement, and before the day prefixed for the battle, fell 
ſuddenly upon the duke's army, made him and Saliſbury priſoners, 
and treated him in the manner here deſcribed. See Whethamſtede. 


Saliſbury was next day killed at Pontefract by a baſtard ſon of the | 


$ 
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© Intend here to beſiege you in your caſtle : 
« She is hard by with twenty thouſand men; 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 


Lokk. Ay, with my ſword. What! think'ſt thou, 


that we fear them? 
Edward and Richard, you ſhall ſtay with me;— — 
My brother Montague ſhall poſt to London: 
* Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 
* Whom we have left protectors of the king, 
With powerful policy ſtrengthen themſelves, 
* And truſt not ſimple Henry, nor his oaths. 


duke of Exeter, and beheaded, with York, Rutland, and others, 
after death. V. Wyrcefter. RiTsoN. 


In October 1460, when it was eſtabliſhed in parliament that the 
duke of York ſhould ſucceed to the throne after Henry's death, the 
duke and his two ſons, the earl of March and the earl of Rutland, 
took an oath to do no act whatſoever that might ** ſound to the 
abridgement of the natural life of King Henry the Sixth, or dimi- 
niſhing of his reign or dignity royal.” Having perſuaded the king 
to fend for the queen and the prince of Wales, (who were then in 
York) and finding that ſhe would not obey his requiſition, he on 
the ſecond of December ſet out for his caſtle in Yorkſhire, with ſuch 
military power as he had; a 8 having been previouſly 
diſpatched to the earl of March, to deſire him to follow his father 
with all the forces he could procure. The duke arrived at Sandal 
caſtle on the 24th of December, and in a ſhort time his army a- 
mounted to five thouſand men. An anonymous @ 7 mae way 
author of the preceding note, ] however, very confidently aſſerts, 
that ** this ſcene, ſo far as reſpects York's oath and his reſolution to 
break it, proceeds entirely from the author's imagination. His 
bath is on record; and what his reſolution was when he marched 
from London at the head of a large body of men, and ſent the 
meſſage above ſtated to his ſon, it is not very difficult to conjecture. 

MaLone, 
3 — with twenty thouſand men;] In the quarto this ſpeech 
ſtands as follows : 
* My lord, the queene with thirty thouſand men 
* Accompanied with the earles of Cumberland, 
„Northumberland, and Weſtmerland, 
« With others of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
Are marching towards Wakefield, 
To beſiedge you in your caſtle heere.” STzxEVeNs. 
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Mor. Brother, I go; I'll win them, fear it 
not : 
And thus moſt humbly I do take my leave. [ Ex. 


Enter Sir John and Sir Hugh MoxrIuxR. 


Zokxk. Sir John, and Sir Hugh Mortimer, mine 
uncles ! 

* You are come to Sandal in a happy hour; 

The army of the queen mean to beſiege us. 


SR Fonn. She ſhall not need, we'll meet her in 
the field. 


* York. What, with five thouſand men? 


Ricn. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a necd, 
A woman's general; What ſhould we fear? 
[ 4 march afar if. 


© Epi. I hear their drums; Let's ſet our men in 
order ; 


And iſſue forth, and bid them battle ſtraight. 


* YoRx. Five men to twenty! though the odds 
be great, 
I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 
* Many a battle have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one; 


Why ſhould I not now have the like ſucceſs? 
[ Alarum. Exeunt. 


3 Five men to twenty ! &c.] Thus, in the old play: 
York. Indeed many brave battles have I won 
In Normandy, whereas the enemy, 
Hath been ten to one, and why ſhould I now 
Doubt of the like ſucceſs. * I am reſolv'd. 
Come, let us go. 
Edau. Let us march away. I hear their drums. 
Maron. 
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SCENE III. 
Plains near Sandal Caſtle. 


Alarums. Excurſions. Enter RUTLAND, and his 
Tutor. | 


Rur. Ah, whither ſhall I fly, to *ſcape their 
hands ! 5 


Ah, tutor! look, where bloody Clifford comes ! 


Enter CLIFFORD, and Soldiers. 


Cxir. Chaplain, away! thy prieſthood ſaves thy 
life. 
As for the brat of this accurſed duke, 
Whoſe father * flew my father,—he ſhall die. 


Tur. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 
CLIr. Soldiers, away with him. 


For. Ah, Clifford ! murder not this innocent 
child, 
© Leſt thou be hated both of God and man. 
[ Exit, forced off by Soldiers. 
CIIr. How now! is he dead already? Or, is it 
fear, 
That makes him cloſe his eyes? *—T'll open them. 


4 —— his Tutor.] A prieſt called Sir Robert Aſpall, Hall. 
Henry VI. fol. 99. RiTsoN. 


Ab, whither &c,] This ſcene in the old play opens with theſe 
lines: | 
Tutor. Oh, fly my lord, let's leave the caſtle, 
And fly to Wakefield ſtraight. MALoxx. 


b Whoſe father ——} i. e. the father of which brat, namely the 
duke of York. Matone. 


7 is he dead already? Or, is it fear, 
That makes him cle his eyes ?] This circumſtance is taken from 


1 
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Rur. So looks the pent-up lion“ o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws : 
And ſo he walks, inſulting o'er his prey ; 
And ſo he comes, to rend his limbs aſunder.— 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy ſword, 
And not with ſuch a cruel threat'ning look. 
Sweet Clifford, hear me ſpeak before I die ;— 

I am too mean a ſubject tor thy wrath, 
Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live. 


CL 1x. In vain thou ſpeak'ſt, poor boy; my fa. 
ther's blood 


Hath ſtopp'd the paſſage where thy words ſhould 
enter. 


Rur. Then let my father's blood open it again; 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 


CLir. Had I thy brethren here, their lives, and 
thine, 
Were not revenge ſufficient for me: 
No, if I digg'd up thy forefathers' graves, 
And hung their rotten cofhns up in chains, 
It could not flake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. 


Hall: “ Whilſt this battail was in fighting, a prieſte called Sir 
Robbert Aſpall, chappelaine and ſchole-maſter to the yong erle of 
Rutlande, ii ſonne to the above named duke of Yorke, | Kea of 
the age of xii yeres, a faire gentleman and a maydenlike perſon, 
8 that flight was more ſafe-gard than tarrying, bothe for 

ym and his maſter, ſecretly conveyd therle out of the felde, by 
the lord Cliffordes bande, toward the towne ; but or he could entre 
into a houſe, he was by the ſayd Lord Clifford efpied, folowed, 
and taken, and by reſon of his apparell, demaunded what he .was. 
The yong gentleman diſmayed, Fad not a word to ſpeake, but 
kneled on his knees, imploring mercy, and defiring grace, both 
with holding up his handes, and . dolorous countenance, 
for his Sack was gone for feare.” MALoxx. 


8 So books the pent-up lion ] That is, The liog that hath been 
long confined without food, and is let out to devour a man con- 
demned. JOHNSON, 
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Is as a fury to torment my ſoul ; ? 

And till I root out their accurſed line, 

And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 
Therefore— [ Lifting his hand. 


Rur. O, let me pray before I take my death :— 
To thee I pray ; Sweet Clifford, pity me! 


Cie. Such pity as my rapier's point affords. 
Rur. I never did thee harm; Why wilt thou 
ſlay me ? 

Cris. Thy father hath. 


Rur. But 'twas ere I was born.“ 
Thou haſt one ſon, for his ſake pity me; 

Leſt, in revenge thereof, —ſith * God is juſt, — 

He be as miſerably ſlain as I. 

Ah, let me live in priſon all my days; 

And when I give occaſion of offence, 

Then let me die, for now thou haſt no cauſe. 


Ciir. No cauſe? 
Thy father flew my father ; therefore, die. 
[ CLIFFORD ſlabs bim. 


v9 The fight of any of the houſe of York 

Is as a fury &c.] In Romeo and Juliet the ſame idea is expreſſed 
in humbler language: A dog of the houſe of Montague moves 
me. STEEVENS. 


* But 'twas ere I was born.) Rutland is under a miſtake. The 
battle of St. Albans, in which old Clifford was ſlain, happened in 
1455; that of Wakefield in 1460. He appears to have been at this 
ume above ſeyenteen years old. RiTs0N. 


The author of the original play appears to have been as incorrect 
in his chronology as Shakſpeare. Rutland was born, I believe, in 


1443; according to Hall in 1448; and Clifford's father was killed 
at the battle of St. Albans, in 1455. Conſequently Rutland was 
then at leaſt ſeven years old ; more probably twelve. The ſame 
obſervation has been made by an anonymous writer. Malo E. 


3 ——fith—] i. e. ſince. So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 


* —fith you yourſelf know how eaſy it is to be ſuch an offender.”* 
STEEVENS, 


* 
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Rur. Dii faciant, laudis ſumma ſit iſta tuæ 1? 
Dies, 
Cir. Plantagenet! I come, Hewes 
And this thy ſon's blood, cleaving to my blade, 
Shall ruſt upon my weapon, till thy blood, 
Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both. 


| [ Exit, 
SCENE IV. 


The ſame. 


Alarum. Enter YORK. 


ok. The army of the queen hath got the 
field : 
My uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me; 
* And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly, like ſhips before the wind, 
* Or lambs purſu'd by hunger-ſtarved wolves. 
My ſons—God knows, what hath bechanced 
them: 
But this I know, they have demean'd themſelves 
Like men born to renown, by life, or death. 
© Three times did Richard make a lane to me; 
And thrice cry'd,—Courage, father ! fight it out ! 
And full as oft came Edward to my fide, 
With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
© In blood of thoſe * that had encounter'd him: 


9 Dii faciant, &c.] This line is in Ovid's Epiftle from Phillis ts 
Demophoon. I find the ſame quotation in Have with you to Saffron 
Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, &c. 1596. STEEVENS. 


2 My uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me ; | Theſe were two baſtard 
uncles by the mother's ſide, Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
See Grafton's Chronicle, p. 649. PERCY. 

3 With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 

In blood of thoſe J So, in King Henry F : 


« With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur.“ 
STEEVENS» 
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And when the hardieſt warriors did retire, 

Richard cry d, - Charge] and give no foot of ground ! 

And cry'd—A crown, or elſe a glorious tomb ! 

A ſcepter, or an earthly ſepulchre ! 

With this, we charg'd again : but, out, alas ! 

We bodg'd again; as I have ſeen a ſwan 

« With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 

«And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching 
waves. [A. hort alarum within. 

« Ah, hark! the fatal followers do purſue; 

And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury: 

And, were I ſtrong, I would not ſhun their fury: 

The ſands are number'd, that make up my life; 

Here muſt J ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 


Enter Queen MARGARET, CLIFFORD, NoORTHUM- 
BERLAND, and Soldiers. 


© Come, bloody Clifford, — rough Northumber- 


land, — 
] dare your quenchleſs fury to more rage; 
J am your butt, and I abide your ſhot. 


NozrTn. Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 


e bodg'd again;] I find bodgery uſed by Naſhe in his Apologie 
of Pierce Pennileſs, 1593, for batchery, Do you know your own 
miſbegotten bodgery ?”* To badge might therefore mean, (as to borch 
does now) to do a thing imperfectly and aukwardly ; and thence to 
fail or miſcarry in an attempt. Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, 
renders—** To botch or bungle, opus corrumpere, diſperdere. 

I ſuſpet, however, with Dr. Johnſon, that we ſhould read 
We budg'd again. To budge” Cole renders, pedem referre, to 
retreat: the preciſe ſenſe required here. So Coriolanus, ſpeaking 
of his army who had Fed from their adverſaries : 

* The mouſe ne'er ſhunn'd the cat, as they did budge 
From raſcals worſe than they.” MALoxx. 


I believe that—ave bodg'd only means, wwe made bad or bungling 


work of our attempt to rally, A low unſkilful tailor is often called 
a batcher, SrREVENS. 
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Crip. Ay, to ſuch mercy, as his ruthleſs arm, 
With downright payment, ſhow'd unto my father, 
Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick. 


YoRx, My aſhes, as the phoenix, may bring forth 
A bird that will revenge upon you all: 
And, in that hope, I throw mine eyes to heaven, 
Scorning whate'er you can afflict me with. 
* Why come you not? what! multitudes, and fear? 


Cxir. So cowards fight, when they can fly no 
further ; 

So doves do peck the faulcon's piercing talons; 

So deſperate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 

Breathe out invectives *gainſt the officers. 


Zokk. O, Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 
* And in thy thought o'er-run my former time: 
* And, if thou canſt for bluſhing, view this face; 
And bite thy tongue, that ſlanders him with cow- 
ardice, 
* Whoſe frown hath made thee faint and fly ere this. 


Crier. I will not bandy with thee word for word; 
But buckle with thee blows, twice two for one. 
[ Draws, 


9. Mas. Hold, valiant Clifford! for a thouſand 
cauſes, 

I would prolong a while the traitor's life :— 

Wrath —_— him deaf: ſpeak thou, Northumber- 

land. 


NorTn. Hold, Clifford; do not honour him fo 
much, 
To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart: 


$ 


noontide prick.) Or, noontide point on the dial. 
Jonhxsox. 


The ſame phraſe occurs in Romeo and Juliet, Act II. fc. iv. 
STEEVENS» 
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What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to thruſt his hand between his teeth, 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot away ? 
It is war's prize © to take all vantages ; 
«And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 
[They lay hands on Lokk, who ſtruggles. 


Cite, Ay, ay, ſo ſtrives the woodcock with the 
gin. 


NoxrH. So doth the coney ſtruggle in the net. 
[YORK 7s taken priſoner. 


Yoxx. So triumph thieves upon their conquer'd 
booty 3 
So true men yield,” with robbers ſo o'er-match'd. 


Nozxrn. What would your grace have done unto 
him now ? 


9. Mas. Brave warriors, Clifford, and Northum- 
berland, 


Come make him ſtand upon this molehill here; 


That raught* at mountains with out- ſtretched 
arms, 


6 [tis war's prize — ] Read rait. WARBURTON. 


I think the old reading right, which means, that all vanta 
are in war lawful prize; that is, may be lawfully taken and uſed. 
Jonnsox. 
To take all advantages, is rather to the diſcredit than to the 
praiſe of war, and therefore Warburten's amendment cannot be 
night; nor can I approve of Johnſon's explanation ;—it appears 
to me that it is war's prize, means merely that it is the eſtimation 
of people at war; the ſettled opinion. M. Mason. 


— dolus, an virtus, quis in hoſte requirat? V1sze, 
MaLone. 


So true men yield, | A true man has been already explained to 
be an honeſt man, as oppoſed to a thief. See Vol. IV. p. 325, n. 5. 


MaLoNE. 

* That raught J i. e. That reach'd. The ancient preterite 
ud participle paſſive of reach. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
The hand of death has raught him,” SrREVRXS. 


Vol. X. 
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I pr'ythee, grieve, to make me merry, York; 
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Yet parted but the ſhadow with his hand.— 
* What! was it you, that would be England's king? 
Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 

And made a preachment of your high deſcent? 
Where are your meſs of ſons, to back you now? 
The wanton Edward, and the luſty George? 
And where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 
Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling voice, 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 

Or, with the reſt, where is your darling Rutland? 
Look, York; I ſtain'd this napkin? with the blood 
That valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, 
Made iſſue from the boſom of the boy: 

And, if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 

* Alas, poor York ! but that I hate thee deadly, 

I ſhould lament thy miſerable ſtate. 


Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may ſing and dance. 
What, hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death? 
* Whyart thou patient, man? thou ſhouldſt be mad; 
* And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Thou would'ſt be fee'd, I fee, to make me ſport; 
York cannot ſpeak, unleſs he wear a crown.— 
A crown for York ;—and, lords, bow low to him.— 
Hold you his hands, whilſt I do ſet it on.ä— 

[ Putting a paper crown on his head. 


9 this napkin — ] A napkin is a handkerchief. Jon xsox. 
So, in As you like it: * To that youth he calls his Roſalind, he 
ſends this bloody zaphin,” STEEVENS. 


2 Stamp, rave, and fret, &c.] J have placed this line as it ſtands 
in the old play. In the folio it is introduced, I believe, by the 
careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber, ſome lines lower, after the words— 
* do mock thee thus; where it appears to me out of its you 

ALONE, 


3 Putting a paper crown on his head.] Shakſpeare has on this 0c- 
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Ay, marry, fir, now looks he like a king ! | 
Ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair; 


caſion deviated from hiſtory, if ſuch of our Exgli Chronicles as I 
have occaſionally looked into, may be believed. According to theſe, 
the paper crown was not placed on the duke of York's head till after 
it had been cut off, Rutland likewiſe was not killed by Clifford, 
till after his father's death. STEEVENS. 


The ingenious commentator is moſt certainly miſtaken. Shak- 
ſpeare, ſo far from having deviated from hiſtory, has followed it 
with the utmoſt preciſion. Whethamſtede expreſsly tells us, that the 
Lancaſtrians, in direct breach of a mutual agreement, and before 
the day appointed for the battle, fell ſuddenly upon the duke's 
army, and took him and the earl of Saliſbury priſoners ; treating 
both, but eſpecially the duke, in the moſt ſhameful manner. Nam, 
ſays he, flatuentes cum Super unum parvum formicarium colliculum, et 
quoddam ſertum vile, ex paluſtri gramine confectum, imponentes, per 
modum corone, ſuper caput ſuum, non aliter quam Judæi coram domino 
incurvaverunt genua ſua coram ipſo, dicentes illuſorie : Ave rex, ſine 
regimine ; ave rex, abſque hereditate ; ave dux et princeps, abſque 
omni populo penitus et poſſeſſione. Ex hiis una cum aliis variit, in 
eum probroſe opprobrioſeque diftis, coegerunt ipſum demum per capitis al- 
ſeiſſinem clameum relinguere ſuæ juſticiæ vendicacionis. p. 489. Not 
a ſingle circumſtance 1s omitted, or varied in the ſcene, It is not, 
however, imagined that Shakſpeare had ever conſulted Whetham- 
ſtede: he found the ſame ſtory no doubt in ſome old black letter 
chronicle, which it has not been the writer's fortune to meet with, 
or he might poſſibly have it from a popular tradition. R1TsoN. 


According to Hall the paper crown was not placed on York's 
head till after he was dead ; but Holinſhed after giving Hall's nar- 
ration of this buſineſs almoſt verbatim, adds. Some write, that 
the duke was taken alive, and in deriſion cauſed to ſtand upon a 
mole-hill, on whoſe heade they put a garland inſtead of a crowne, 
which they had faſhioned and made of ſegges or bulruſhes, and 
—_ ſo crowned him with that garlande, they kneeled downe 
afore him, as the Jewes did to Chriſte in ſcorne, ſaying to him, 
hayle king without rule, hayle king without heritage, hayle duke 
and prince without people or poſſeſſions. And at length having thus 
ſcorned him with theſe and dyverſe other the like deſpitefull 
woordes, they ſtroke off his heade, which (as yee have heard) they 
preſented to the queen.” ; 

Both the chroniclers ſay, that the earl of Rutland was killed by 
Clifford during the battle of Wakefield; but it may be preſumed 
that his father had firſt fallen. The earl's tutor probably attempted 


to ſave him as ſoon as the rout began. MaLonwE, 


R 2 
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And this is he was his adopted heir. — 

But how is it, that great Plantagenet 

Is crown'd ſo ſoon, and broke his ſolemn oath? 
As I bethink me, you ſhould not be king, | 
Till our king Henry had ſhook hands with death. 
And will you pale“ your head in Henry's glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem, 

Now in his life, againſt your holy oath ? 

O, 'tis a fault too too unpardonable !— 

Off with the crown; and, with the crown, his head; 
And, whilſt we breathe, take time to do him dead. 


CLir. That is my office, for my father's ſake. 
Q: MAR. Nay, ſtay ; let's hear the oriſons he makes. 


Lokk. She-wolf of France, but worſe than wolves 

of France, 

* Whoſc tongue more poiſons than the adder's tooth! 

How ill-beſeeming is it in thy ſex, 

To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 

* Upon their woes,* whom fortune captivates? 

But that thy face 1s, viſor-like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 

I would aſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh: 

To tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom deriv'd, 

Were ſhame enough to ſhamę thgs, wert thou not 
ſhameleſs. 


9 Till our king Henry had ſhook hands with death. | On York's te. 
turn from Ireland, at a meeting of parliament it was ſettled, that 
Henry ſhould enjoy the throne during his life, and that York 
ſhould ſucceed him. See Hall, Henry VI. fol. 98. MarLoxs. 


+ And will you pale —] i. e. impale, encircle with a crown. 
Matoxt. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
«« Whate'er the ocean yk or {ky inclips.“ STEEVENS. 
1 di him dead.| Lo kill him. See Vol. IV. p. I. n. 4. 
ALONE, 
ee this play, p. 255, n. 7. STEEVENS., 
+ Upon their æ ,] So, the folio, The quarto reads Upon 
i woes, Srrrvess. 
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Thy father bears the type * of king of Naples, 

Of both the Sicils, and Jeruſalem; 

Yet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. 

Hath that poor monarch taught thee to inſult ? 

b. It needs not, nor ĩt boots thee not, proud queen; 
Unleſs the adage muſt be verify'd,— | 
That beggars, mounted, run their horſe to death. 
'Tis beauty, that doth oft make women proud ; 
But, God he knows, thy ſhare thereof is ſmall : 


d; 'Tis virtue, that doth make them moſt admir'd ; | 
. The contrary doth make thee wonder'd at: | 
'Tis government, that makes them ſeem divine; * ( 
s, The want thereof makes thee abominable : | 
| Thouart as oppoſite to every good, 
4 As the Anjipades are unto us, 


Or as the ſouth to the ſeptentrion.” 

O, tiger's heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide!“ 
How could*'ſt thou drain the life-blood of the child, 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 

And yet be ſeen to bear a woman's face ? 

Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
© Bid'ſt thou me rage? why, now thou haſt thy wiſh: ? 


5 —— the type ] i. e. the diſtinguiſhing mark; au obſolete 
uſe of the word. So again, in King Richard III. 
The high imperial zype of this earth's glory.” STETVIXs. 
6 'Tir government, that makes them ſeem divine ;] Government, in 
the language of that time, ſigniſied evenneſs of temper, and decency 
of manners. Jon nsoN, 
So, in King Henry IV. P. I. Falſtaff ſays — 
Let men ſay, we be men of good government.” STEEVENS., 


i —ſeptentrion.] i. e. the North. Septentrio, Lat. Milton uſes 
the ſame word as an adjective: 


20 cold /eptentrion blaſts,” STEVENS. 


0; 1 4 heart, ray « in a woman's hide ,] We find almoſt 
the ſame line in Acolaſtus his Afternvitte, 1600 : 


O woolviſh heart, wrapp'd in a women's hide ! MALONE, 


. —— thy wiſh: &c.] So, the folio. The quarto reads—thy v 
in the firſt line, and thy a/ in the ſecond, STzrveNs, 
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* Would'ſt have me weep? why, now thou haſt thy 
will : 

For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers, 

And, when the rage allays, the rain begins.“ 

Theſe tears are my ſweet Rutland's obſequies ; 


And every drop cries vengeance for his death,*—, 
© *Gainſt thee, fell Clifford, — and thee, falſe French. 
woman. 


Nox. Beſhrew me, but his paſſions move me fo, 
That hardly can 1 check my eyes from tears. 


York. That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd 
with blood: 


8 For raging wwind blows up inceſſant ſhowers,] Thus the folio, 
The quartos read : 
For raging winds blow up a ſtorm of tears. SrERvrxs. 


9 Would'ft have me weep ? why, now thou haſt thy will : 
For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers, 
And, when the rage allays, the rain begins. ] We meet with 
the ſame thought in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
This avindy tempeſt, till it blows up rain, 
«« Held back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more; 
« At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give ver, 
Then ſon and father aveep with equal ſtrife, 
* Who ſhould weep moſt tor daughter or for wife,” 
Again, in Macbeth : 
90 that tears ſhall drown the wind,” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
« Where are my tears ? rain, rain, to lay this wind.” 
Again, in King John : 
« This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul,—,” 
Maloxt. 
* And every drop cries vengeance fir his death,] So, the folio, 
The quarto thus: 
And every drop begs vengeance as it falls, 
On thee, Fc. STEEVENS. 


could not have flain'd with blozd :] Thus the firſt folio. 

STEEVENS. 

«would not have flain d the roſes juſt 2vith i:] So, the 

ſecond folio nonſenſically reads the paſſage ; but the old quarto, &c, 
of better authority, have it thus: 

That face of his the hungry cannibals 

Mould nat have tanch*d, would nat have ſtain'd with blo. 
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But you are more inhuman, more inexorable,— 
O, ten times more,—than tygers of Hyrcania.“ 
See, ruthleſs queen, a hapleſs father's tears: 
This cloth thou dipp'dſt in blood of my ſweet boy, 
And I with tears do waſh the blood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boaſt of this : 
He gives back the handkerchief. 
And, if thou tell'ſt the heavy ſtory right, 
Upon my ſoul, the hearers will ſhed tears ; 
Yea, even my foes will ſhed faſt-falling tears, 
And ſay, — Alas, it was a piteous deed !— 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my 
curſe; 5 
And, in thy need, ſuch comfort come to thee, 
As now I reap at thy too cruel hand !— 
Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world; 


And this is ſenſe. Could any one now have believed that an 
editor of common underſtanding ſhould reject this, and faſten upon 
the nonſenſe of the later edition, only becauſe it afforded matter of 
conjecture? and yet Mr. Theobald will needs correct, roſes juſt 
with blood, to reſes juic'd with blood, that is change one blundering 
editor's nonſenſe for another's. But if there ever was any meaning 
in the line, it was thus expreſſed : 

Would not have flain'd the 5 fuft in bud, 
And this the Oxford editor hath eſpouſed, WAR BUR rox. 


As, without correction, the words the roſes juft, do not make 
good ſenſe, there is very little reaſon to ſuſpect their being inter- 
polated, and therefore it is moſt probable they were preſerved 
among the players by memory. The correction is this: 

That * of his the hungry cannibali 
Would net have touch'd : 
Mould not have ſtain d the roſes juſt i th' bloom. 

The words [ the roſes juſt] were, J ſuppoſe, left out by the firſt 
editors, in order to get rid of the ſuperfluous hemiſtich. Mus c RAVE. 


+ ——of Hyrcania.] So, the folio, The quartos read—of 
Arcadia. STEEVENS. 


5 There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my curſe ;] Rowe 


has transferred this execration to his dying Hengiſt in The Royal 


Convert: 
„ WeAT my Crown ; 
« Take it, and be as curs'd with it as I was.” STEEVENS. 
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My ſoul to heaven, my blood upon your heads 


Noxrtn. Had he been flaughter-man to all ny 
kin, | 
© I ſhould not for my life but weep with him, 
To ſee how inly ſorrow gripes his ſoul.” 
Q: MAR. What, weeping-ripe, my lord Nor. 
thumberland ? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 
CLI. Here's for my oath, here's for my father; 
death. DHabbing bin. 
Q. Mar. And here's to right our gentle-hearted 
king.“ [/labbing bin, 
Yorks. Open thy gate of mercy, gracious God! 
* My ſoul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek out 
thee. [Dies. 
Q: MAR. Off with his head, and ſet it on York 
Ates; 
So York may overlook the town of Vork. [ Exeun. 


I. ould not for my life but weep with him, 
To fee how inly forrow gripes his ſoul.] So, the folio. The 
quartos as follows : 
I could not chooſe but weep with him, ta ſee 
How inward anger gripes his heart, STEEVENS. 


6 And here's to right our gentle-hearted king.) Thus the folio, 
The quarto thus : 

And there's to right our gentle harted kind. 

Of theſe variations there are many, but it is uſeleſs labout to 

enumerate them all, STzEVENSs, 


7 So York may overlook &c.) This gallant nobleman fell by his 
own imprudence, in conſequence of leading an army of only five 
thouſand men to engage with twenty thouſand, and not waiting for 
the arrival of his ſon the earl of March, with a large body of Welch- 
men. He and Cicely his wife, with his ſon Edmond earl of Rut- 
land, were originally buried in the chancel of Foderingay church; 
and (as Peacham 2 us in his Complete Gentleman, 4to. 1627, 
*« when the chancel in that furie of knocking churches and ſacred 
monuments in the head, was alſo felled to the ground,” they were 
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AC U. SENI I. 
A Plain near Mortimer's croſs in Herefordſhire. 


Drums. Enter EDwarD, and RIchARD, with their 
forces, marching. 


* Epw. I wonder, how our princely father 
ſcap'd; 
* Or whether he be 'ſcap'd away, or no, 
* From Clifford's and Northumberland's purſuit ; 
* Had he been ta'en, we ſhould have heard the 


news; 

* Had he been flain, we ſhould have heard the 
news; 

* Or, had he *ſcap'd, methinks, we ſhould have 
heard 


* The happy tidings of his good eſcape. — 
How fares my brother?“ why is he ſo ſad? 


removed into the churchyard ; and afterwards ** lapped in lead 
they were buried in the church by the commandment of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and a mean monument of plaiſter wrought with the 
trowel erected over them, very homely, and far unfitting ſo noble 
princes,” h 

© I remember, (adds the ſame writer,) Maſter Creuſe, a gentle- 
man and my worthy friend, who dwelt in the —__ the ſame 
time, told me, that their coffins being opened, their bodies _ 
ed very plainly to be diſcerned, and withall that the dutcheſs Cicely 
had about her necke, hanging in a ſilke ribband, a pardon from 
Rome, which, penned in a very fine Roman hand, was as faire and 
freſh to be read, as it had been written yeſterday.” This pardon 
was probably a diſpenſation which the duke procured, from the oath 
of allegiance that he had ſworn to Henry in St. Paul's church on the 
roth of March, 1452. MaLoxs. 


1 How fares my brother ?)] This ſcene, in the old quartos, begins 
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Ricn. I cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd 
Where our right valiant father is become. 
* I ſaw him in the battle range about ; 


* And watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth, 


* Methought, he bore him? in the thickeſt troop, 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat : 

Or as a bear, encompaſs'd round with dogs; 

* Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 
* The reſt ſtand all aloof, and bark at him. 

So far'd our father with his enemies; 

So fled his enemies my warlike father; 

* Methinks, 'tis prize enough to be his ſon.“ 

See, how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun! 

* How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 

* Trimm'd like a younker, prancing to his love? 


«« After this dangerous fight and hapleſs war, 
% How doth my noble brother Richard fare?“ 

Had the author taken the trouble to reviſe his play, he hardly 
would have begun the firſt act and the ſecond with almoſt the ſame 
exclamation, expreſs'd in almoſt the ſame words, Warwick opens 
the ſcene with 

«« I wonder, how the king eſcap'd our hands.” STEEVIVs. 

9 Methought, he bore him ] 1, e, he demeaned himſelf. So, 

in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
„% How I may formally in perſon bear me —.“ MaLoxz, 


2 Methinks, bit prize enough to be his ſon.] The old quarto read 
pride, which is right, for ambition, i, e. We need not aim at any 
higher glory than this. WARBURTON. 


I believe prize is the right word. Richard's ſenſe is, though we 
have miſſed the prize for which we fought, we have yet an honour 
left that may content us. Jon NnsoN. 


Prize, if it be the true reading, I believe, here means privilege. 
So, in the former act: 
« It is war's prize to take all vantages ?“” MaLoNE. 
3 And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun !] Aurora takes for a 


time her farewell of the ſun, when ſhe diſmiſſes him to his diurnal 
courſe, JoHxs0N, 
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Ep. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I ſee three ſuns ? 4 


Rich. Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect 
ſun; 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 
But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. 
See, ſee! they join, embrace, and ſeem to kiſs, 
As if they vow'd ſome league inviolable : 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one ſun. 
In this the heaven figures ſome event. 


* Epi. Tis wondrous ſtrange, the like yet never 
heard of. 
[ think, it cites us, brother, to the field; 
That we, the ſons of brave Plantagenet, 
Each one already blazing by our meeds,* 


- Ie three ſuns?] This circumſtance is mentioned 
boch by Hall and Holinſhed:“ at which tyme the /or (as 
ſome write) appeared to the earle of March like three ſunnes, and 
ſodainely joyned altogither in one, uppon whiche ſight hee tooke 
ſuch courage, that he fiercely ſetting on his enemyes put them to 
flight; and for this cauſe menne ymagined that he gave the ſun in 
his full bryghtneſſe for his badge or cogniſance.“ Theſe are the 
words of Holinſbed. MaLone. 


5 —— the racking clouds,] i. e. the clouds in rapid, tumultuary 
motion. So, in The Raigne of King Edward III. 1596: 
* like inconſtant clouds 
That, rack'd upon the carriage of the winds, 
« Enereaſe &c. STEEVENS. 


Again, in our author's 32d Sonnet : 
Anon permit the baſeſt claudi to ride 
With ugly rack on his celeſtial face,” MaLone. 


© —— Glazing by our meeds, ] Illuſtrious and ſhining by the ar- 
morial enſigns granted us as meeds of our great exploits. Meed like- 
wiſe is Merit. It might be plauſibly read: 
blazing by our deeds. Jorns0N. 
Johnſon's firſt explanation of this paſſage is not right. Meed here 
means merit, 
So, in the fourth act, the king ſays : 
My meed hath got me fame.” 
And in Timon of Athens the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe ; 
2 No meed but he repays 
“Sevenfold above itſelf,” M. Mason. 
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Should, notwithſtanding, join our lights together, 
And over-ſhine the earth, as this the world. 
* Whate'er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. 


* Rica. Nay, bear three daughters ;—by your 
leave I ſpeak it, 


* You love the breeder better than the male. on 

«Wl 

Euter a Meſſenger. (la 

* But what art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretel Tr 

* Some dreadful ſtory hanging on thy tongue ? A 

Ms. Ah, one that was a woful looker on, 0 

When as the noble duke of York was ſlain, A 

* Your princely father, and my loving lord. 2 

Ep. O, ſpeak no more!” for I have heard too 7. 
much.“ 


* Ricn. Say how he died, for I will hear it all. 
* Mts. Environed he was with many foes ; 


70, —— no more /] The generous tenderneſs of Edward, and 
ſavage fortitude of Richard, are well diſtinguiſhed by their different 
reception of their father's death. Jox nsoN. 


s for 1 have heard too much.] So, the folio, The quarto 
thus : 


cc for I can hear no more. 


* Rich, Tell on thy tale,” &c, STreveNs. 


* Ervironed he was with many foes ;] Thus, in the old play: 
Oh, one that was a woeful looker on, 
When as the noble duke of York was ſlain, — 
«© When as the noble duke was put to flight, 

«© And then purſude by Clifford and the queene, 

And many ſoldiers moe, who all at once 

„Let drive at him, and forſt the duke to yield; 

And then they ſet him on a moul-hill there, 

And crown'd the gracious duke in high de ſpight; 
| * Who then with tears began to wail his fall. 

© The ruthleſſe queene perceiving he did weepe, 
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+ And ſtood ago them, as the hope of Troy * 

+ Againſt the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. 

gut Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds; 

And many ſtrokes, though with a little axe, 

* Hew down and fell the hardeſt-timber'd oak. 

« By many hands your father was ſubdu'd ; 

But only ſlaughter'd by the ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen: 

© Whocrown'd the gracious duke, in high deſpight ; 

« Laugh'd in his oe and, when with grief he 
wept, 

© The ruthleſs queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, 

A napkin ſteeped in the harmleſs blood 

Of ſweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford ſlain : 

And, after many ſcorns, many foul taunts, 

© They took his head, and on the gates of York 

© They ſet the ſame; and there it doth remain, 

© The ſaddeſt ſpectacle that e' er I view'd. 


Epw. Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean 

upon : 

© Now thou art gone, we have no ſtaff, no ſtay !— 

O Clifford, boiſt'rous Clifford, thou haſt ſlain 

* The flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 

* And treacherouſly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him, 

* For, hand to hand, he would have vanquiſh'd 
thee !— 

Now my ſoul's palace is become a priſon : 


*Ah, would ſhe break from hence! that this my 
body 


„Gave him a handkerchief to wipe his eyes, 

** Dipt in the bloud of ſweete young Rutland, by 

* Rough Clifford ſlaine; who weeping tooke it up: 
Then through his breſt they thruſt their bloudie ſwords, 


* Who like a lambe fell at the butcher's feate. 
Then on the gates of Yorke they ſet his head, 
* And there it doth remaine the piteous ſpectacle 
That ere mine eyes beheld.” MaLoxs. 


* =— the hope of Troy —] Hector. MaLone. 
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Might in the ground be cloſed up in reſt : 
For never henceforth ſhall I joy again, 
Never, O never, ſhall I ſee more joy. 


* Ricn. I cannot weep; for all my body's moiſ. 

ture 

Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace-burning heart: 

* Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great bur. 
den; 

For ſelf-ſame wind, that I ſhould ſpeak withal, 

* Is kindling coals, that fire all my breaſt, 

* And burn me up with flames,* that tears would 
quench. 

* To weep, is to make leſs the depth of grief: 

* Tears, then, for babes; blows, and revenge, for 
me!— 

Richard, I bear thy name, I'll venge thy death, 

Or die renowned by attempting it. 


Epi. His name that valiant duke hath left with 
thee s 


His dukedom and his chair with me is left. 


Rich. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy deſcent by gazing 'gainſt the ſun: 


2 And burn me up with flames, &c.] So, in King John : 
*« France, I am burn'd up with conſuming wrath,” &c. 
STEEVENS. 


3 To weep, &c.] Here, in the original play, inſtead of theſe 


two lines, we have— 
] cannot joy, till this white roſe be dy'd 
«« Even in the heart-bloud of the houſe of Lancaſter.” 


Maro. 


4 His dukedom and his chair with me is left.] So, the folio. The 
quarto thus : 


His chair, and dukedom, that remains for me, STEEVENS. 


5 Show thy deſcent by gazing 'gainſt the ſun :] So, in Spenſer's 
Hymn of Heavenly Beauty: 

ce like the native brood of eagle's kind, 

On that bright ſun of glory fix thine eyes.“ 
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For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom fay ; 
Fither that is thine, or elſe thou wert not his. 


March. Enter Warwick and MoNTAGUE, with 
forces.“ 


VE. How now, fair lords? What fare? what 
news abroad ? 


Nich. Great lord of Warwick, if we ſhould re- 
count 
Our baleful news, and, at each word's deliverance,* 
Stab poniards in our fleſh, till all were told, 
The words would add more anguiſh than the wounds. 
O valiant lord, the duke of York is ſlain, 


Epw. O Warwick ! Warwick! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly, as his ſoul's redemption, 
Is by the ſtern lord Clifford done to death.” 


Again, in Solyman and Perſeda, 1599: 
oe” As vir-bred eagles, if hr once perceive 
That any of their brood but cloſe their ſight, 
„When they ſhould gaze againſt the glorious ſun; 
They ſtraitway ſeize upon him with their talons, 
That on the earth it may untimely die, 
For looking but aſkew at heaven's bright eye.“ 
| STEEVENS, 
6 Enter Warwick &c.] This meeting was at Chipping-Norton. 
V. Wyrcefter, p. 488. RiTsoN. 


I. by the flern lord Clifford done to death.] Done to death for 


killed, was a common expreſſion long before Shakſpeare's time. 
Thus Chaucer : 


* And ſeide, that if ye done us both to dien. GRA. 
Spenſer mentions a plague which many did to dye. Joh xsOx. 


Faire mourir, a French phraſe, So, in The Battle of Alcazar, 
1594 + 
We underſtand that he was done to death.“ 
Again, ibid: 


ce 


5M done to death with many a mortal wound.” 
Again, in Orlando Furigſo, 1 599 : 


] am the man that 4id the ſlave t death.” STEEVENS., 
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Har. Ten days ago I drown'd theſe news in 


tears: 
And now, to add more meaſure to your woes, 
I come to tell you things ſince then befall'n, 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, 
Where your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 
Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſts could run, 
Were brought me of your loſs, and his depart. 
I then in London, keeper of the king, 
Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 
And very well appointed, as I thought,* 


March'd towards faint Alban's to intercept the 


queen, 

Bearing the king in my behalf along : 

For by my ſcouts I was advertiſed, 

That ſhe was coming with a full intent 

To daſh our late decree in parliament, 

© Touching king Henry's oath, and your ſucceſſion, 
Short tale to make,—we at ſaint Alban's met, 
Our battles join'd, and both ſides fiercely fought: 
But, whether 'twas the coldneſs of the king, 
Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen, 
That robb'd my Aber of their hated ſpleen; 
Or whether *twas report of her ſucceſs; 

Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 
Who thunders to his captives blood and death, 
I cannot judge: but, to conclude with truth, 
Their weapons like to lightning came and went; 
Our ſoldiers'—like the night-owl's lazy flight, 


8 And very well &c.] This neceſſary line J have reſtored from 
the old quartos. STEEVENS., 


9 to his captives —] So the folio. The old play reads 


captaines. Malo E. 


* like the night-owl's lazy fight, ] This image is not very 
congruous to the ſubjeck, nor was it neceſſary to the compariſon, 


which is happily enough completed by the threſher. Jon $505, 
7 i 
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t Or like a lazy threſher with a flail,'— 

Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends, 
I cheer'd them up with juſtice of our cauſe, 
With promiſe of high pay, and great rewards : 
But all in vain; they had no heart to fight, 

And we, in them, no hope to win the day, 

So that we fled ; the king, unto the queen; | 
Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myſelf, 
In haſte, poſt-haſte, are come to join with you ; 
For in the marches here, we heard, you were, 
Making another head to fight again. 


E.. Where is the duke of Norfolk, gentle 
Warwick ? 


Dr. Johnſon objects to this compariſon as incongruous to the 
ſubje& ; but I think, unjuſtly. Warwick compares the languid 
blows of his ſoldiers, to the lazy ſtrokes which the wings of the 
owl give to the air in its flight, which is remarkably flow, 

M. Masox. 


Or like a lazy threſber J The old play more elegantly reads 
Or like an i4le threſher, &. MALORR. 


+ Edw. &c.] The exact ages of the duke of York's children, 
introduced in the preſent play, will beſt prove how far our author 
has, either intentionally or otherwiſe, deviated, in this particular, 
from hiſtorical truth. 

Edward, earl of March, afterward duke of York, and king 
of England, his ſecond ſon, was born at Rouen, on Monday the 
27th or 28th of April, 1442; Edmund, earl of Rutland, his 
bird ſon, at the ſame place, on Monday the 17th of May, 1443; 
George of York, afterward duke of Clarence, his fx/h ſon, in 
Dublin, on Tueſday the 21ſt of October, 1449; and Richard 
of York, afterward duke of Gloſter, and king of England, his 
eighth ſon, at Fotheringay, on Monday the zd of October, 1452, 

enry, the f ſon born in 1441, William, the fourth, in 1447. 
John the 745 in 1448, and Thomas the ſeventh, in 1451, died 
young, He had likewiſe four daughters. The battle of Wake- 
held was fought the 29th of December, 1460, when Edward, of 
courſe, was in his »ineteenth year, Rutland in his ejghteeuth, George 
in his re, and Richard in his ninth. RIrsox. 


Vor. X. 8 
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And when came George from Burgundy to Eng. 
land? 


Vak. Some fix miles off the duke is with the 
ſoldiers : 
And for your brother, —he was lately ſent 
From your kind aunt, ducheſs of Burgundy, 
With aid of ſoldiers to this needful war. 


R icy. *T was odds, belike, when valiant Warwick 
fled : 
Oft have I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 
But ne'er, till now, his ſcandal of retire. 


War. Nor now my ſcandal, Richard, doſt thou 

hear : 

For thou ſhalt know, this ſtrong right hand of 
mine 

Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head, 

And wring the awful ſcepter from his fiſt ; 

Were he as famous and as bold in war, 

As heis fam'd for mildneſs, peace, and prayer. 


Rich. I know it well, lord Warwick: blame me 
not ; 
*Tis love, I bear thy glories, makes me ſpeak. 
But, in this troublous time, what's to be done? 
Shall we go throw away our coats of ſteel, 


5 Edw. when came George from Burgundy to England? 
War. he was lately /ert 

From your kind aunt, ducheſs of Burgundy, 

With aid of ſoldiers to this needful war.) This circumſtance 1s 
not warranted by hiſtory, Clarence and Gloſter (as they were 
afterwards created) were ſent into Flanders immediately after the 
battle of Wakefield, and did not return until their brother Edward 
got poſſeſſion of the crown, Beſides, Clarence was not now more 
than twelve years old. 

Iſabel, ducheſs of Burgundy, whom Shakſpeare calls the duke's 
aunt, was daughter of John I. king of Portugal, by Philippa of Lan- 
caſter, eldeſt daughter of John of Gaunt, They were, therefore, 
no more than third couſins. RiTgoN, 
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And wrap our bodies in black mourning. gowns, 
Numb'ring our Ave-Maries with our beads ? 

Or ſhall we on the helmets of our foes 

Tell our devotion with revengeful arms? 

If for the laſt, ſay—Ay, and to it, lords. 


Wir. Why, therefore Warwick came to ſeek 
you out; 

And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland, 
And, of their feather, many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eaſy-melting king, like wax.* 
He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſſion, 
His oath enrolled in the parliament ; 
And now to London all the crew are gone, 
To fruſtrate both his oath, and what beſide 
May make againſt the houſe of Lancaſter. 
Their power, I think, is thirty thouſand ſtrong: * 


5 —— haught Northumberland,| So, Grafton in his Chronicle 
lays, p. 417 :** the lord Henry Percy, whom the Scottes 
for his haut and valiant courage called fir Henry Hotſpurre.” 

PERCY. 
The word is common to many writers, So, in Marlowe's King 
Edward 11, 1598: 
„This hawght reſolve becomes your majeſty,” 
Again, in Kyd's Cornelia, 1 594 : 
„ Pompey, that ſecond Mars, whoſe haught renown,” &c, 
Again, in Lyly's Woman in the Moon, 1597 
Thy mind as haxght as Jupiter's high thoughts.“ 
; STEEVENS, 
the eaſy-melting king, like wax.] So again, in this pla 
of the Lady Gray : NEE . Fs 
As red as fire; nay, then her wax muſt melt.“ 
Jon ns0N, 

* is thirty thouſand ſtrang :) Thus the folio, The old play 

reads | 
Their power, I gueſs them ie thouſand ſtrong.”” 
A little lower the ſame piece has—eight and forty thouſand. 
Malo. 


8 2 


— 
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Now, if the help of Norfolk, and myſelf, 
With all the friends that thou, brave carl of March, 
Amongſt the loving Welſhmen canſt procure, 
* Will but amount to five and twenty thouſand, 
Why, Jia to London will we march amain; 
And once again beſtride our foaming ſteeds, 
* And once again cry—Charge upon our foes ! 
But never once again turn back, and fly. 
Ricn. Ay, now, methinks, I hear great Warwick 
ſpeak : 
Ne'er may he live to ſee a ſunſhine day, 
That cries—Retire, if Warwick bid him ſtay. 
Ep. Lord Warwick, on thy ſhoulder will! 
lean; 
* And when thou fail'ſt, (as God forbid the hour!) 
Muſt Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend! 


Wir. No longer earl of March, but duke of 
York : 
* The next degree is, England's royal throne: 
For king of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'd 
In every borough as we paſs along ; 
And he, that throws not up his cap for joy, 
Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
— King Edward,—valiant Richard, —Montague,— 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, 
« But ſound the trumpets, and about our taſk. 
Rich. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as hard 
as ſteel, 
* (As thou haſt ſhown it flinty by thy deeds,) 
* I come to pierce it, Hor to give thee mine. 


Ebi. Then ſtrike up, drums od, and faint 
George, for us! 


ch, 


ick 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


V. How now? what news? 
Mes. The duke of Norfolk ſends you word by 


me, 
The queen is coming with a puiſſant hoſt ; 
And craves your company for ſpeedy counſel, 


. Why then it ſorts,* brave warriors : Let's 
away. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE H. 
Before York. 


Enter King HENRY, Queen MAROGARET, the Prince 
of Wales, CLIFFORD, and NORTHUMBERLAND, 
with forces. 


9. Mar. Welcome, my lord, to this brave town 
of York. 
Yonder's the head of that arch-enemy, 
That ſought to be encompaſs'd with your crown: 
© Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord? 


A. Hex. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear 
their wreck ;— 
To ſee this ſight, it irks my very ſoul. — 
Withhold revenge, dear God I 'tis not my fault, 
Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. 


May then it forts, | Why then things are as they ſhould be. 
Jon nsoN. 
So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608 : © — thy love ſhall fort 
to ſuch happy ſucceſs as thou thyſelf doſt ſeek for. STEVENS. 
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Cxir. My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
And harmful pity, muſt be laid aſide. 
To whom do lions caſt their gentle looks? 
Not to the beaſt that would uſurp their den. 
Whole hand is that, the foreſt bear doth lick? 
Not his, that ſpoils her young before her face. 
Who ſcapes the lurking ſerpent's mortal ſting? 
Not he, that ſets his foot upon her back. 
The ſmalleſt worm will turn, being trodden on; 
And doves will peck, in ſafeguard * of their brood, 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown, 
Thou ſmiling, while he knit his angry brows: 
He, but a duke, would have his ſon a king, 
And raiſe his iſſue, like a loving tire; 
Thou, being a king, bleſs'd with a goodly ſon, 
Didſt yield conſent to diſinherit him, 
Which argued thee a moſt unloving father.” 
Unreaſonable creatures feed their young: 
And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 
Who hath not ſeen them (even with thoſe wings 
*Which ſometime they have us'd with fearful flight,) 
Make war with him that climb'd unto their neſt, 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence? 
For ſhame, my liege, make them your precedent! 
Were it not pity, that this goodly boy 
Should loſe his birthright by his father's fault; 
And long hereafter ſay unto his child, — 
Hal my great-grandfather and grandſire got, 
My careleſs father fondly * gave away? 


$ — in /afeguard—] Thus the folio. The quartos read is 
reſcues, STEEVENS., 

9 —— unloving father, | The quartos read anunatural father. 

STEEVENS, 

2 — fondly —] i. e. fooliſhly. So, in King Richard II: 

ve ſorrow and grief of heart 


1% Makes him ſpeak und- . STEEVENS, 
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Ah, what a ſhame were this ! Look on the boy ; 
And let his manly face, which promiſeth 

Succeſsful fortune, ſteel thy melting heart, 

To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him. 


K. Hex. Full well hath Clifford play'd the ora- 
tor, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. 
« But, Clifford, tell me, didſt thou never hear,— 
That things ill got had ever bad ſucceſs ? * 
And happy always was it for that ſon, 
Whoſe father * for his hoarding went to hell ? 
I'll leave my ſon my virtuous deeds behind; 
And would, my father had left me no more! 
For all the reſt 1s held at ſuch a rate, 
As brings a thouſand-fold more care to keep, 
Than in poſſeſſion any jot of pleaſure.s 
Ah, couſin York ! would thy beſt friends did know, 
© How it doth grieve me that thy head is here 


. MAR. My lord, cheer up your ſpirits; our 
foes are nigh, 
And this ſoft courage makes your followers faint. 
© You promis'd knighthood to our forward ſon ; 
© Unſheath your ſword, and dub him preſently.— 
Edward, kneel down. 


K. Hen. Edward Plantagenet, ariſe a knight; 
And learn this leſſon, Draw thy ſword in right. 


3 


didft thou never hear, — 
That things ill got had ever bad ſucceſs * &c.] The proverb 
quoted by his majeſty on this occaſion, ſeems to militate directly 


againſt his own argument, and ſhows that things ill got might 
have good ſucceſs, M. Mason. 


* Whoſe father &c.] args. try a common proverb : 
Happy the child whoſe father auent to the devil, JoansoN. 


* Than in poſſeſſion any jot of pleaſure, | Thus the folio, The 
quarto thus : 


Than may the preſent profit countervaile,” SrEEVEXS. 
84 | 
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Prince. My gracious father, by your King|, 
| leave, 


I'll draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death. 


Crier. Why, that is ſpoken like a toward prince 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mrs. Royal commanders, be in readineſs : 
For, with a band of thirty thouſand® men, 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York; 
And, in the towns as they do march along, 
Proclaims him king, and many fly to him: 
1 Parraign your battle, for they are at hand. 


CLIr. 1 would, your highneſs would depart the 
field : 


'The qucen * hath beſt ſucceſs when you are abſent, 


= thirty theuſaud -] The quarto reads fifty thouſand. 


ITEEVENS, 
] That is, Range your hoſt, put your hoſt in 


7 Darraign 
order. lonuxsoNn. 


Chaucer, Skelton, and Spenſer, uſe this word. 
Thus alfo, in Guy Earl of Warwick, a T ragical Hiſtory, 1661 : 
Darraigu our battles, and begin the fight.” 
The quartos read—Prepare your battles, &, STEEVENS, 


8 ] aan your highneſs would depart the feld; 
The queen &c.] This ſuperſtitious belief, relative to the for. 


tunes of our unhappy Ju is yet more circumſtantially intro- 
duced by Drayton in T he Miſeries of Queen oy we prong 


« Some think that Warwick had not loſt the day, 
«« But that the king into the field he brought ; 
« For with the worſe that fide went till away 


Which had king Henry with them when they fought ; 
| | «« Upon his birth ſo ſad a curſe there lay, 


As that he never proſpered in aught. 


| *c. "The _— wan two, among the loſs of many, 
| „Her huſband abſent; preſent, never any.” 


STEEN, 
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9. Mir. Ay, good my lord, and leave us to our 


fortune. 


K. Hex. Why, that's my fortune too; therefore 
I'll ſtay. 


Noxta. Be it with reſolution then to fight. 


Prince. My royal father, cheer theſe noble 
lords, 
And hearten thoſe that fight in your defence : 
Unſheath your ſword, good father; cry, Saint 
George / 


March. Enter EDwaRD, GeoRct, RicHarp, 


Warwick, NoRFoLk, MonTAGUE, and Sol- 
diers. 


* Epw. Now, perjur'd Henry! wilt thou kneel 
for grace, 


And ſet thy diadem upon my head; 
* Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? 


9. Max. Go rate thy minions, proud inſulting 
boy! 
© Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms, 
© Before thy ſovereign, and thy lawful king? 


Ep. I am his king, and he ſhould bow his 
knee 
I was adopted heir by his conſent : 
Since when, his oath is broke ;* for, as I hear, 


So, Hall: “ Happy was the queene in her two battayls, but 
unfortunate was the king in al his enterpriſes ; for where his perſon 


was preſent, the victorie fledde ever from him to the other parte.“ 
Henry VI. fol. C. MaLoxs. 


Ian his king, and he ſhould beau hit nee ; 
I was adopted heir by his conſent : 


Since when, his oath is broke ;] Edward's argument is founded 
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You—that are king, though he do wear the crown... 
Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 
[| * To blot out me, and put his own ſon in. 


(Li. And reaſon too; 


Our 
Who ſhould ſucceed the father, but the ſon? 1 1 

* Rica. Are you there, butcher ?: — 0, I cannot 
ſpeak ! hf 

* CLir. Ay, crook-back ; here I ſtand, to anſwer 
thee, | I 

Or any he the proudeſt of thy ſort. 
Rich. Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, was c 
| it not ? 
| Crx. Ay, and old York, and yet not ſatisfy'd. | 
i Rich. For God's ſake, lords, give ſignal to the Br 
| fight, Tl 
| ö IAR. What ſay'ſt thou, Henry, wilt thou yield 
the crown? 

on the following article in the compact entered into by Henry and 

the duke of Vork, which the author found in Hall's Chronicle, 
but which I believe made no part of that agreement: Provided 


alwaye, that if the king did cloſely or apertly ſtudye or go about 
to breake or alter this agreement, or to compaſs or imagine the 
death or deſtruction of the ſayde duke or his bloud, then he 7 
forfet the crowne, and the duke of Yorke to take it.“ If this had 
been one of the articles of the compact, the duke having been 
killed at Wakefield, his eldeſt ſon would have now a title to the 
crown, MALoxx. 


Since auben, &c.] The quartos give the remainder of this 
. ſpeech to Clarence, and read: 


To blat our brother out, &c. STEEVENS., 


| Here 1s another variation of the ſame kind with thoſe which 
I have been noticed in the preceding play, which could not have 
| ariſen from a tranſcriber or printer. Though Shakſpeare gave the 

| whole of this ſpeech to Edward by ſubſtituting me for brother, the 

| ſame diviſion which is found in the quarto, is inadvertently re- 

| | | x tained in the folio. MaLone. 
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« 9. Mas. Why, how now, long-tongu'd War- 
wick? dare you ſpeak ? 

When you and I met at faint Alban's laſt, 
Four legs did better ſervice than your hands.“ 


Ak. Then 'twas my turn to fly, and now 'tis 
thine. 


Cir. You ſaid ſo much before, and yet you 
fled. 


Ax. Twas not your valour, Clifford, drove me 
thence. 


« NozxTn. No, nor your manhood, that durſt make 
you ſtay. 

Ricn. Northumberland, I hold thee reverently ;— 
Break off the parley ; for ſcarce I can refrain 

The execution of my big-ſwoln heart 

Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer. 


Crir. I flew thy father: Call'ſt thou him a 
child ? 


Rica. Ay, like a daſtard, and a treacherous cow- 
ard, 

As thou didſt kill our tender brother Rutland; 

But, ere ſun-ſet, I'll make thee curſe the deed. 


A. Hen. Have done with words, my lords, and 
hear me ſpeak. | 


9. Mas. Defy them then, or elſe hold cloſe thy 
lips. 

K. Hen. I pr'ythee, give no limits to my tongue; 
I am a king, and privileg'd to ſpeak. 


CIr. My liege, the wound, that bred this meet- 
ing here, 


4 Your legs did better ſervice than your hands.] An alluſion to the 
proverb, One pair of heels is worth two pair of hands.” 
| OTEEVENS, 
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Cannot be cur'd by words; therefore be ſtill. 


Rich. Then, executioner, unſheath thy ſword: 
By him that made us all, I am reſolv'd, 
That Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 
* Epw. Say, Henry, ſhall I have my right, or no! 
A thouſand men have broke their faſts to-day, 
That ne'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the crown, 
War. It thou deny, their blood upon thy head; 
For York in juſtice puts his armour on. 
* Prixce. If that be right, which Warwick ay; 
is right, 
There is no wrong, but every thing is right. 
Keul. Whoever got thee,* there thy mother 
ſtands ; 
For, well I wot, thou haſt thy mother's tongue. 
Q: Wie But thou art neither like thy ſire, nor 
am; 
But like a foul misſhapen ſtigmatic k, 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, 
As venom toads, or lizards' dreadful ſtings." 


an refolyd,) It is my firm perſuaſion ; I am no longer 
in doubt. JounsoN. 


6 Rich. Whoever 77 thee, &c. ] In the folio this ſpeech is erro- 
neouſly aſſigned to Warwick. The anſwer ſhows that it belongs 
to Richard, to whom it is attributed in the old play. Maloxr. 


7 mis/hapen ſtigmatick,] © A fligmatic,” ſays J. Bullokar 
in his Exgli/s Expoſitor, 1616, * is a notorious lewd fellow, which 
hath been burnt with a hot iron, or beareth other marks about 
him as a token of his puniſhment.” 

The word is likewiſe uſed in Drayton's Epiſtle from Q. Mar- 
garet to W. de la Poole: 

% That foul, ill favour'd, crook-back'd ftligmatic. ' 
Again, in Drayton's epiſtle from King John to Matilda: 
„ 'Theſe for the crook'd, the halt, the figmatic.” 
STEEVENS, 

8 lizards* dreadful ſtingt.] Thus the folio. The quartos 

have this variation: 
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Rica. Iron of Naples, hid with Engliſh gilt, 
Whoſe father bears the title of a king, 
(Asifa channel ſhould be call'd the ſea,*) 


« Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
traught, 


Jo let thy tongue detect * thy baſe-born heart ? 


er lizards” fainting looks. 
This is the ſecond time that Shakſpeare has armed the lizard 
(which in reality has no ſuch defence) with a ſting; but great 
wers ſeem to have been imputed to its looks. So, in Noah's 
Fled, by Drayton : 
The /izard ſhuts up his Sarp-fighted eyes, 
« Amongſt the ſerpents, and there ſadly lies.“ 
STEEVENS, 
Shakſpeare is here anſwerable for the introduction of the lizard's 


ſting; but in a preceding paſſage, p. 112, the author of the old 
— has fallen into the * a MaLoxe. 


ail, ] Gilt is a ſuperficial covering of gold. 
So, in King Henry / : 
« Our . our gilt are all beſmirch'd.“ Sr EEVE RI. 


2 (4s if a channel ν be call d the ſea,)] A channel, in our au- 
thor's time, ſignified what we now call a keyne/. So, in Stowe's 
Chronicle, quarto, 1605, p. 1148: ** — ſuch a ftorme of raine 
happened at London, as the like of long time could not be remem- 
bered ; where-through, the channels of the citie ſuddenly riſing,” 
&c. Again, in King Henry IV. P. Il: «© quoit him into the 
channel. MaLoNE. 


Kennel is till pronounced channel in the North. So, in Mar- 
lowe's Edward II : 
Throw off his golden mitre, rend his ſtole, 
« And in the channel chriſten him anew,” 
Apain, 
IP Here's channel water, as our charge is given.“ 
in, 
# % To which the channels of the caſtle run.” Rirtsox. 


3 To let thy tongue detect -] To ſhow thy meanneſs of birth by 


the indecency of language with which thou raileſt at my defor- 
mity. JonnsoN, 


To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart ?] So the folio. The 
quartos : 


Jo parly thus with England's lawful heirs.” STzzvexs, 
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Epw. A wiſp of ſtraw * were worth a thouſand 
crowns, 


4 A wiſp of firaw ] I ſappoſe, for an inſtrument of cor. 
rection that might diſgrace, but not hurt her. Jon xs0x, 


I believe that a wiſp ſignified ſome inſtrument of correction uſed 
in the time of Shakſpeare. The following inſtance ſeems to favour 
the ſuppoſition. See A Woman never Vexed, a comedy, by Roy. 
ley, 1632: 

9 Nay, worſe ;—I'll ſtain thy ruff; nay, worſe than that, 
l' do thus [ Holds up a iſp,” 

ce daſt wiſp me thou tatterdemallion ?”? 
Again, in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 1604 : 

Thou little more than a dwarf, and ſomething leſs than a 
woman! 

« Crif. A wiſpe! a wiſpe! a wiſpe !” 

Barrett in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1 580, inter. 
prets the word «uiſpe by peniculus or eee, which ſignify any 
thing to wipe or cleanſe with; a cook's linen apron, &c. Pewter 
is ſtill ſcoured by a wiſpe of flraw, or hay. Perhaps Edward 
means one of theſe avis, as the denotement of a menial ſeryant, 
Barrett adds, that, like a avaſe, it ſignifies ** a wreath to he laied 
under the veſſel that is borne upon the head, as women uſe.” If 
this be its true ſenſe, the prince may think that ſuch a wi/p would 
better become the head of Margaret, than a crown. 

It appears, however, from the following paſſage in Thomas 
Drant's tranſlation of the ſeventh ſatire of Horace, 1 567, that a 
aviſpe was the puniſhment of a ſcold : 

«« So perfyte and exacte a ſcoulde that women mighte geve 
lace 

6 Whole tatling tongues had won a wiſpe,”” & c. 

STEEVENS, 

See alſo Naſhe's Apology of Pierce Pennileſſe, 1593 : Why, thou 
errant butter-whore, + A. cotquean and ſcrattop of /co/dr, wilt 
thou never leave affliting a dead carcaſſe? continually read the 
rhetorick lecture of Ramme-Alley ? a wiſpe, a wiſpe, you kitchen. 
ſtuffe wrangler.“ Again, in 4 Dialogue between John and Fone 
fRtriving who ſhall wear the Breeches, —PLEASURES or POETRY, 
bl. I. no date: 

„Good gentle Jone, with-holde thy hands, 
„This once let me entreat thee, 

And make me promiſe, never more 
% That thou ſhalt mind to beat me; 

For feare thou weare the wiſpe, good wife, 
„And make our neighbours ride—,” MaLoxE. 


7 
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To make this ſhameleſs callet know herſelf.— 

* Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 

* Although thy huſband may be Menelaus ; * 

* And ne'er was Agamemnon's brother wrong'd 

* By that falſe woman, as this king by thee. 

His father revell'd in the heart of France, 

And tam'd the king, and made the Dauphin ſtoop; 
And, had he match'd according to his ſtate, 

He might have kept that glory to this day : 

But, when he took a beggar to his bed, 

And grac'd thy poor fire with his bridal day ; 

« Even then that ſunſhine brew'd a ſhower for him, 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd ſedition on his crown at home. 

* For what hath broach'd this tumult, but thy pride? 
Hadſt thou been meek, our title ſtill had ſlept ; 


5 To make this ſhameleſs callet know herſelf.) Shakſpeare uſes the 

word callet likewiſe in The Winter's Tale, Act II. fc. iii: 
« A callat 
Of boundleſs tongue; who late hath beat her huſband, 
% And now baits me.” 
Callet, a lewd woman, a drab, perhaps ſo called from the 
French calote, which was a ſort of head-dreſs worn by country 
girls. See, Gloſſary to Urry's Chaucer. So, in Chaucer's Remedy 
of Love, ver. 307: 
A cold old knave cuckolde himſelf wenyng, 
And of calot of lewd demenyng.” 

So, Skelton, in his Elinour Rumming, Works, p. 133: 
Then Elinour ſaid, ye callettes, 
*« I thall break your palettes.” 

Again, in Ben Fonſon's Volpone : 
„Why the calle: you told me of here, 
** I have tane diſguis'd.” Grey. 

6 Menelaus;] i. e. a cuckold, So, in Troilas and Creſſida, 
Therſites, ſpeaking of Menelaxs, calls him © — the goodly trans- 


formation of Jupiter there, the primitive ſtatue and oblique memo- 
rial of cuckolds.” Srkxvrxs. 


? hath broach'd this tumult,] The quarto reads, ** hath 
nod d this,” c. STEEVENS. 
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And we, in pity of the gentle king, 
Had ſlipp'd our claim until another age. 


GEO. But, when we ſaw our ſunſhine made 
ſpring, 

And that thy ſummer bred us no increaſe, 
We ſet the axe to thy uſurping root : 
And though the edge hath ſomething hit ourſelye; 
© Yet, know thou, ſince we have begun to ſtrike, ; 
We'll never leave, till we have hewn thee down 
Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods. 


Epw. And, in this reſolution, I defy thee; 
Not willing any longer conference, 
Since thou deny'ſt the gentle king to ſpeak.— 
Sound trumpets let our bloody colours wave !— 
And either victory, or elſe a grave. 


9. Mas. Stay, Edward. 
Epw. oe wrangling woman; we'll no longer 
ay : 
Theſe words will coſt ten thouſand lives to day. 
[ Exeunt. 


thy 


7 


wwe ſaw our ſunſhine made thy ſpring, 

And that thy ſummer bred us no increaſe, | When we ſaw that 
by favouring thee we made thee grow in fortune, but that we te- 
ceived no advantage from thy fortune flouriſhing by our favour, we 
then reſolved to deſtroy thee, and determined to try ſome other 
means, though our firſt efforts have failed. JoNSOx. 


The quartos read: 


«© But when we ſaw our ſummer brought thee gain, 
And that the harveſt brought us no increaſe,” STzEvExs. 
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EN E III. 


A field of battle* between Towton and Saxton in 
Yorkſhire. 


Alarums, Excurſions. Enter WARWICK, 


© War. Forſpent with toil,” as runners with a race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe : 


feld of battle &c,) We ſhould read near Towwton, Shak- 
ſpeare has here, perhaps, intentionally thrown three different actions 
into one. The Lord Fitzwater, being ſtationed by king Edward, 
to defend the paſs of 1 was aſſaulted by the Lord Clif- 
q ford, and immediately ſlain, „and with hym, ſays Hall, the 
* « baſtard of Saliſbury, brother to the earl of Warwycke, a valeaunt 
i « yong gentleman, and of great audacitic. When the carl of War- 
IF „ wycke,” adds he, was informed of this feate, he lyke a man 
« deſperated,” mounted on his hackeney, and came blowing to 
« kyng Edwarde, faiyng : Syr, I praye God have mercy of their 
| e ſoules, which in the beginning of your enterpriſe hath loſt their 
* lyſes, and becanſe I ſe no ſuccors of the world, I remit the ven- 
** raunce and puniſhment to God our creator and Redeemer ; and 
« with that lighted doune, and flewe his horſe with his ſwourde, 
« faiyng : let them flye that wyl, for ſurely I wil tarye with him 
« that wil tarye with me, and kiſſed the crofſe of his ſwourde.”” 
Clifford, in has retreat, was beſet with a party of Vorkiſts, when, 
ether, as the hiſtorian, * for heat or payne, putting off his 
„ gorget, ſfodainly with an arrowe (as ſome ſay) without an hedde 
« the] was ftriken into the throte, and incontinent rendered his 
« ſpirite, and the erle of Weſtmerlandes brother, and almoſt all 
*« kis company were thare flayn, at a place called Dinting-dale, 
* not farr fro Tow ton, In the afternoon of the next day (Palm 
Sunday eve 1461) on a plain field between Towton and Saxton, 
Joined the main battles which continued engaged that night, and 
the pave part of the following day : upwards of 30,000 men, all 
Engliſh (including many of the nobility and the flower of the 
gentry, elpecially of the northern parts) being ſlain on both ſides. 


Vol. X. | * 
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i caſter, overturning in one day an uſurpation ſtrengthened by 


For ſtrokes receiv'd, and many blows repaid, 
Have robb'd my ſtrong-knit ſinews of their ſtrength 
And, ſpite of ſpite, needs muſt I reſt a while, 


Enter EDWARD, running. 


Epw. Smile, gentle heaven!“ or ſtrike, ungent|, 
death 

For this world frowns, and Edward's ſun is cloud. 
ed. 


Mak. How now, my lord? what hap? what hope 
of good ? 


Enter GEORGE. 


GEO. Our hap is loſs, our hope but ſad deſpair; 
* Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us: 


This battle, ſays Carte, decided the fate of the houſe of Lan 


1% ſixty-two years continuance, and eſtabliſhed Edward on the 
* throne of England.” RiTson. 


An authentick copy of king Edward's account of this battle, 
together with a liſt of the noblemen and knights who were ſlain in 
it, may be ſeen in Sir John Fenn's Collection of The Paſton Letter, 
Vol. I. p. 216. &. HENLEY. 


9 —_— with toil,] Thus the folio. The quartos read“ Sor 
x | 


ſpent,” Sc, STEEVENS., 


2 Smile, gentle heaven! &c.] Thus the folio, Inſtead of theſe 
lines, the quartos give the following ; 
Smile, gentle heavens, or ſtrike, ungentle death, 
That we may die unlefs we gain the day! | 
What fatal ſtar mali t frowns from heaven 
Upon the harmleſs line of York's true houſe ? STgev8ss. 


Our hap is Is, &c.) Thus the folio. The quartos thus: 
Come, brother, come, let's to the field again, 
For yet there's hope enough to win the day : 
'Then let us back to cheer our fainting troops, 
Leſt they retire now we have left the field. 
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© What counſel give you? whither ſhall we fly ? 
Ep. Bootleſs is flight, they follow us with 
wings ; 
And weak we are, and cannot ſhun purſuit, 


8th 


Enter RICHARD. 


Nich. Ah, Warwick, why haſt thou withdrawn 
thyſelf? 
Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 


War. How now, my lords ? what hap? what hope of 
good?” STEEVENS. 
Our hap is oſs, our hope but ſad deſpair ;] Milton ſeems to have 


| 
copied this line : | | 
4 « ——- Thus repuls'd, our final hope | 


« It flat deſpair.” MaLoxx. 
4 Thy brother's blood the thirfly earth hath drunk,) This paſſage, 


from the variation of the copies, gave me no little perplexity. The 
old quarto applies this deſcription to the death of Saliſbury, War- 
wick's father. But this was a notorious deviation from the truth 
of _ For the earl of Saliſbury in the battle at Wakefield, 
wherein Richard duke of York loſt his life, was taken priſoner, 
beheaded at Pomfret, and his head, together with the duke of 
York's, fixed over York gates. Then the only brother of War- 
wick, introduced in this play, is the marqueſs of Montacute (or 
Montague, as he is called by our author) : but he does not die till 
ten years after, in the battle at Barnet; where Warwick likewiſe 
was killed, The truth is, the brother here mentioned is no perſon 
in the drama, and his death is only an accidental piece of hiſtory. 
Conſulting the Chronicles, upon this action at Ferrybridge, I find 
tum to have been a natural ſon of Saliſbury (in that reſpeR a brother 
to Warwick), and eſteemed a valiant young gentleman. 
THEOBALD, 
| Thy brother's blood &c.)] Inſtead of this ſpeech, which is printed, 
like almoſt all the reſt of the play, from the folio, the quartos 
ge the follow ing: 
Thy noble fa2her in the thickeſt throngs 
Cry'd till for Warwick, his thrice valiant ſon ; 
Until with thouſand ſwords he was beſet, 
And many wounds made in his aged breaſt. 
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* Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance: 
And, in the very pangs of death, he cry'd, — 
Like to a diſmal clangor heard from far, — 
* Warwick, revenge ! brother, revenge my death ! 
So underneath the belly of their ſteeds, 
That ſtain'd their fetlocks in his ſmoking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghoſt. 


AR. Then let the earth be drunken with our 
blood: 


* 
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And, as he tottering ſat upon his ſteed, 

He waft his hand to me, and cried aloud, 
Richard, commend me to my valiant ſon : 

And till he cried, Warwick, revenge my death! 
And with theſe words he tumbled off his horſe ; 
And ſo the noble Saliſbury gave up the ghoſt. STeevey; 


It is here only neceſſary to refer to former notes on ſimilar vari. 
tions. See p. 20, n. 8; p. 28, N.2; p. 38, n. 2; p. 124, n. 4; 
p- 130, n. 6. 

T hy brother's blood the thinſty earth hath drunt, ] In this line, a 
which there 1s no trace in the original play, Shakſpeare had pro- 
bably the ſacred writings in his thoughts: Hi ae art thou 
curſed from the earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive th 
brother's blood,” GENESIS, iv. 11. 

The old play (as 'Theobald has obſerved) applies this deſcription 
to the death of Saliſbury, contrary to the truth of hiſtory, for that 
nobleman was taken priſoner at - 4 battle of Wakefield, and after. 
wards beheaded at Pomfret. But both Hall and Holinſhed, in 
nearly the ſame words, relate the circumſtance on which this ſpeech 
as exhibited in the f9/io, is founded; and from the latter our author 
undoubtedly took it. The Lord Fitzwalter [who had been fi 
tioned to keep the paſs of Ferrybridge] hearing the noiſe, [made 
by Lord Cliford and a body of lighthorſemen, who attacked by 
ſurprize the party ſtationed at the bridge, ] ſodainly roſe out of his 
bedde, and unarmed, witha pollax in his hande, * that it 
had bin a fraye amongſt his men, came downe to appeaſe the ſame, 
but ere he knew what the matter ment, he was ſlaine, and with 
him the hr of Saliſbury, brother to the erle of Warwick, a valiant 

oung gentleman, and of great audacitie.“ Holinſhed, p. 664 
In this action at Ferrybridge, which happened on the 28th of 
March 1461, the day before the great battle of Towton, Lord 
Clifford was killed. The author of this play has blended the two 
actions together, MALONE, 
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P11 kill my horſe, becauſe I will not fly.” 

* Why ſtand we like ſoft-hearted women here, 

* Wailing our loſſes, whiles the foe doth rage; 
And look upon,“ as if the tragedy 

* Were play'd in jeſt by counterfeiting actors ? 
Here on my knee I vow to God above, 

I'll never pauſe again, never ſtand ſtill, 

« Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
© Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. 


Epw. O Warwick, I do bend my knee with 
thine; 
© And, in this vow, do chain my foul to thine.'— 
And, ere my knee riſe from the earth's cold face, 
* I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee, 
Thou ſetter up and plucker down of kings ! 
geſeeching thee,*—if with thy will it ſtands, 


II kill my horſe, &c.] So, in The Miſeries of Queen Margaret 
by Drayton : 
« Reſolv'd to win, or bid the world adieu: 
« Which ſpoke, the earl his ſprightly courſer flew.” 
Again, in Daniel's Civil Wars, B. VIII. St. xiii. STEEVENS., 


From Hall, Henry VI. p. 102. See p. 273, n. 8. STEEVENS, 


6 And look upon, And are mere ſpeRators, So, in The Winter's 
Tale, where I idly ſuſpected ſome corruption in the text: 
And lot on alike.” MaLoNe. 


7 And, in this vow, do chain my foul to thine] Thus the folio. 1 
The quarto as follows: 1 
And in that vow now join my ſoul to thee, STEEVENS. 


* Brceching thee,] That is, beſeeching the divine power. Shak- 
ſpeare in new-forming this ſpeech may ſeem, at the firſt view of it, | | 
to have made it obſcure, by placing this line immediately after, — | 
Thou ſetter up,” &c. | | 

What I have now obſerved is founded on a ſuppoſition that the 
words © Thou ſetter up, &c. are applied to Warwick, as they ap- 
pear to be in the old play. However, our author certainly in- 
tended to deviate from it, and to apply this deſcription to the 
deity ; and this is another ſtrong confirmation of the obſervation 
already made relative to the variations between theſe pieces and 
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© That to my foes this body muſt be prey,— 

* Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 
And give ſweet paſſage to my ſinful ſoul !— 

© Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 

Where-e'er it be, in heaven, or on earth. 


* Ricn. Brother, give me thy hand ;—and, gentle 


Warwick, 
© Let me embrace thee in my weary arms :— 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe, 
* That winter ſhould cut off our ſpring-time ſo. 


* War. Away, away! Once more, ſweet lord; 
farewell. 


* Geo. Yet let us all together to our troops, 
* And give them leave to fly that will not ſtay; 
And call them pillars, that will ſtand to us; 


And, if we thrive, promiſe them ſuch rewards 
© As victors wear at the Olympian games : 


This may plant courage in their quailing * breaſts; 
* For yet is hope of life, and victory.— 
* Fore-ſlow no longer,“ make we hence amain.* 


[ Exeunt, 


the elder dramas on which they were formed. In the old play th; 
ſpeech runs thus : 

Lord Warwick, I do bend my knees with thine, 

And in that vow now join my ſoul to thee, 

Thou ſetter- up and puller-down of kings ;— 

Vouchſafe a gentle victory to us, 

Or let us die before we looſe the day ! 


The laſt two lines are certainly here addreſſed to the deity ; but 


the 88 notwithſtanding the anachroniſm, ſeems to be 
addreſſed to Warwick. MALONR. 


e quailing ——] i. e. ſinking into dejection. So, in Cyn- 
beline : 


«ce 


my falſe ſpirits 
Q Quail to remember :—'" STEEVENS. 


9 Fore-ſlow no longer,] To fore-/{ow is to be dilatory, to loitet. 
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SCENE IV. 
The ſame. Another part of the field. 


Excurſions, Enter RICHARD and CLIFFORD. 


© Rica. Now, Clifford, I have ſingled thee alone: 
« Suppoſe, this arm is for the duke of York, 
And this for Rutland; both bound to revenge, 


So, in The Battle of Alcazar, 1 594: 
„Why, king Sebaſtian, wilt thou now fore/ſlow ?"” 
Again, in Marlowe's Edward II. 1598: 
« Foreſlow no time; ſweet Lancaſter, let's march.“ 
Again, in Promss and Cafſandra, 1578: 
« Good knight, for time do not my ſuit fore/ſow.”” 


| STEEVENS. 
make we hence amain.] Inſtead of this and the two pre- 
ceding ſpeeches, we have in the old play the following: 
| Geo, Then let us haſte to cheare the ſouldiers hearts, 
And call them pillers that will ſtand to us, 
And highly promiſe to remunerate 
Their truſtie ſervice in theſe dan s warres. 
Rich. Come, come away, and ſtand not to debate, 
For yet is hope of fortune good enough. 
Brothers, give me your handes, nd Te us part, 
And take our leaves untill we meete againe; 
Where ere it be, in heaven or in earth. 
Now I that never wept, now melt in woe, 
To ſee theſe dire miſhaps continue ſo. 
Warwick, farewell. 


War. Away, away; once more, ſweet lords, farewell. 
MaLone., 


3 Now, Clifford, I have ſingled thee alone: &c.) Thus the folio, 
The quartos thus : 


Now, Clifford, for York and young Rutland's death, 
This thirſty ſword, that longs to drink thy blood, 

Shall lop thy limbs, and ſlice thy curſed heart, 

For to revenge the murders thou haſt made, Srxxvrxs. 
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© Wert thou environ'd with a brazen wall. 


Cr. Now, Richard, I am with thee here alone; 
This is the hand, that ſtabb'd thy father York; 
And this the hand, that ſlew thy brother Rutland, 
And here's the heart, that triumphs in their death, 
And cheers theſe hands, that ſlew thy fire and bro. 

ther, 
To execute the like upon thyſelf; 
And ſo, have at thee. 
[ They fight. Warwick enters; Clifford flies, 


Nich. Nay, Warwick,“ ſingle out ſome other 
chace; 

For I myſelf will hunt this wolf to death. 
| [ Exeunt, 


3 Wert thou environ'd with @ brazen wall.] So, in the ſecond 
T hebaid of Statins, v. 453 : 
oy non fi te ferreus agger 
« Ambiat,—.” STezvENs. 


4 Nay, Warwick, &c.] We have had two very ſimilar lines in 
the preceding play, p. 194: 
« Hold, Warwick, ſeek thee out ſome other chace; 
„For I myſelf muſt hunt this deer to death.“ 
SCE p. 302, n. 4. MALONE. 
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Ser. 
Another part of the field. 


Alarum. Enter King HENRx. 


A. Hen. This battle fares like to the morning's 
war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light; 


5 This battle fares like to the morning's war, &c.] Inſtead of this 
intereſting ſpeech, KIA exhibit only the following: 
Oh gracious of heaven, look down on us, 
And ſet ſome ends to theſe inceſſant griefs ! 
How like a maſtleſs ſhip upon the ſeas, 
This woeful battle doth continue ſtill, 
Now leaning this way, now to that fide driven, 
And none doth know to whom the day will fall. 
Oh, would my death might ſtay theſe civi/* jars! 
Would I had never reign'd, nor ne'er been king! 
Margaret and Clifford chide me from the field, 
Swearing they had beſt ſucceſs when I was thence. 
Would God that I were dead, fo all were well; 
Or, would my crown ſuffice, I were content 
To yield it them, and live a private life ! . 
The leading thought in both theſe ſoliloquies is borrowed from 
Holinſhed, p. 665 :—** This deadly conflict continued ten hours 
in doubtful ſtate of victorie, uncertainlie heaving and ſetting on 
both ſides,” &c. 


Virgil, however, En. Lib. X. v. 354- has a ſimilar comparis 
on. 
Expellere tendunt 

Nunc hi, nunc illi: certatur limine in ipſo 
Auſoniæ. Magno diſcordes æthere venti 

Prælia ceu tollunt, animis et viribus æquis: 

Non ipfi inter ſe, non nubila, non mare cedunt; 
Anceps pugna diu; ſtant obnixi omnia contra, &c. 


This fimile, however, originates with Homer. Srxxvzxs. 


® The quarto 1600, printed by W. W. reads—cruel jars, 
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* What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 

* Can neither call it perfect day, nor night. 

Nov ſways it this way, like a mighty ſea, 

* Forc*d by the tide to combat with the wind; 

Nou ſways it that way, like the ſelf-ſame ſea 

« Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind: 

* Sometime, the flood prevails; and then, the 
wind; 

© Now, one the better; then, another beſt; 

© Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, 

© Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 

« So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

* Here on this molehill will I fit me down. 

* To whom God will, there be the victory! 

For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle; ſwearing both, 

They proſper beſt of all when I am thence. 

6 1 were dead! if God's good will were 

0: 

For what is in this world, but grief and woe? 

O God! methinks, it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely ſwain ; 

* To fit upon a hill, as I do now, 

* To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

* Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run: 


6 ——— the Gepherd, blowing of his nails,| So, in Love's Labuur': 
Left : 
«« When icicles hang by the wall, 
« And Dick the herd blows his nail,—,” MaLonxs, 


1 ——— methinks, it were a happy life, | This ſpeech is mournful 
and ſoft, exquiſitely ſuited to the character of the king, and makes 
a pleaſing interchange, by affording, amidſt the tumult and horror 
of the battle, an unexpected glimple of rural innocence and paſtoral 
tranquillity, Jonns0x. 


This ſpeech ſtrongly confirms the remark made by Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds on a paſſage in Macbeth, Vol. VII. p. 380, n. + 
ALONE, 
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How many make the hour full complete,“ 

* How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finiſh up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times: 

* So many hours muſt I tend my flock ; 

* So many hours muſt I take my reſt; 

* So many hours muſt I contemplate ; 

+ So many hours muſt I ſport myſelf; 

* So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years“ ere I ſhall ſheer the fleece: 

* So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and 
years, 

* Paſs'd over to the end they were created, 

* Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this! how ſweet! how lovely! 


* Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run : 
How many make the hour full complete,] So, in our author's 
Rape of Lucrece : 
«« Stuff ap his luſt, as minutes fill up hours.” MaLoxe, 


ere the poor fools will yean; | Poor fool, it has already 
been obſerved, is an expreſſion of tenderneſs, often uſed by our 
author, MALoNE. 


So, in King Lear, ſcene the laſt : 
And my poor fool is hang d.“ | 
See notes on this paſſage, Vol. XIV. Srrxvrxs. 


* So many years ere I ſhall eer the fleece] i. e. the years which 
muſt elapſe between the time of the yeaning of the ewes, and the 
lambs arriving to ſuch a ſtate as to admit of being ſhorn. Mr, Rowe 
changed years to months ; which was followed by the ſubſequent 
editors; and in the next line inſerted the word weeks, not obſervin 
that Hours is uſed there, and throughout this ſpeech, as a diſſyllable. 
Years is in that line likewiſe uſed as a word of two ſyllables, 

4 MaLoNE. 

This diſſyllabical pronunciation will by no means ſuit the con- 
eluſion of a verſe, however it may be admitted in other parts of it. 
I have retained Mr, Rowe's very neceſlary inſertion. STEEVENs. 
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* Gives not the hawthorn buſh a ſweeter ſhade 
To ſhepherds, looking on their filly ſheep, 
* Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 

* To kings, that fear their ſubjects* treachery ? 
O, yes, it doth; a thouſand fold it doth. 
* And to conclude,—the ſhepherd's homely curd; 
* His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted ſleep under a freſh tree's ſhade, 
* All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 
* Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

* His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, 
* His body couched in a curious bed, 

* When care, miſtruſt, and treaſon wait on him, 


Alarum. Enter a Son that has killed his Father, 
dragging in the dead body. 


Sox. Ill blows the wind, that profits no-body.— 
This man, whom hand to hand I ſlew in fight, 
© May be poſſeſſed with ſome ſtore of crowns : 
And I, that haply take them from him now, 
* May yet ere night yield both my life and them 
* To ſome man elſe, as this dead man doth me.— 
Who's this ?—O God! it is my father's face, 
* Whom in this conflict I unwares have kill'd. 
* O heavy times, begetting ſuch events ! 
* From London by the king was I preſs'd forth; 
My father, being the earl of Warwick's man, 
Came on the part of York, preſs'd by his maſter; 
And IJ, who at his hands receiv'd my life, 
Have by my hands of life bereaved him.— 
« Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did !— 


Enter a Son &c.] Theſe two horrible incidents are ſelected to 
Mow the innumerable calamities of civil war. Joy nsoN. 


In the battle of Conſtantine and Maxentius, by — the 
ſecond of theſe incidents is introduced on a ſimilar occaſion. 
| STEEVESNS, 
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And pardon, father, for I knew not thee |— 

My tears ſhall wipe away theſe bloody marks; 

* And no more words, till they have flow'd their 
fill. 

A. Hax. O piteous ſpectacle! * O bloody times! 
Whilſt lions war, and battle for their dens, | 
« Poor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity.— 

* Weep, wretched man, I'Il aid thee tear for tear; 
* And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 
* Be blind with tears, and break o'ercharg'd with 


grief.“ | 


Enter a Father, who has killed his Son, with the body 


in his arms. 


Faru. Thou that ſo ſtoutly haſt reſiſted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou haſt any gold; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows. — 
© But let me ſee :—1s this our foeman's face? 
Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only ſon !— 
* Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 


4 O piteous ſpeFacle! &c.] In the old play the king does not 
ſpeak, till both the ſon and the father have appeared, and ſpoken, 
and then the following words are attributed to him, out of which 
Shakſpeare has formed two diſtin ſpeeches : 

Woe above woe! grief more than common grief! 
Whilſt lions war, and battle for their dens, 

Poor lambs do feel the rigour of their wraths. 
The red roſe and the white are on his face, 

The fatal colours of our ftriving houſes. 

Wither one roſe, and let the * periſh, 

For, if you ſtrive, ten thouſand lives muſt periſh. 
MaLoNnE. 

5 And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 

Be blind with tears, and break vercharg'd with grief. ] The 
meaning is here inaccurately expreſſed. The king intends to ſay 
that the ſtate of their hearts and eyes ſhall be like that of the king- | 
dom in a civil avar, all ſhall be deſtroyed by power formed within 
themſelves, Joanso0N. 
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* Throw up thine eye; ſee, ſee, what ſhowers ariſe, 
* Blown with the windy tempeſt of my heart,* 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart 
O, pity, God, this miſerable age !— 

What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 

* Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 

* This deadly quarrel daily doth beget !— 

* O boy, thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late! 


what ſhowers ariſe, 


Blown with the windy tempeſt of my beart,] This image had 
occurred in the 1 act: 
l 


For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers, STEEVENS, 


7 What ſtratagems,] Stratagem ſeems to ſtand here only for an 
event of war, or may intend ſnares and ſurprizes. Jon xs0N. 


Stratagem is uſed by Shakſpeare not merely to expreſs the events 
and ſurprizes of war. The word means in this place ſome dreadful 


event, as it does alſo in the ſecond part of Henry IV. where Nor. 
thumberland ſays : 


o Every minute now 
« Should be the father of ſome fratagem :*" 
Stratagemma, in Italian, bears the ſame acceptation which Shak. 
ſpeare gives to the Engliſh word Srratagem, in theſe two 1 
ernini in his Hiſtory of Hereſes, ſays, ** Ma Dio puni la Francia, 
& la Spagna, co'l flagello dei Vandali, per VErefia abbracciata, 
& piu gravamente puni Roma, prevaricata di nuovo, al culto de 
gl“ idoli, con il ſacco che gli diedero. Orofio, che deſeriſſe 
« quelle fratagemme, paragoni Roma a Sodoma, chiamando 1 Ro- 
mani peccatori.“ 


It is evident, that in this paſſage fratagemme means diſaſtrous 
events, as ſtratagem does in this place. M. Maso. 


« Stratageme. A policie or ſubtle device in awarre, whereby the 
enemie is often vanquiſhed.” Bullokar's Exgliſe Expoſitor, octavo, 
1616. Florio in his Italian Di. 1598, defines Stratagema, 4 
policie, a wile, or wittie ſhift in auarre. This was undoubtedl 
its ordinary ſenſe in our author's time, though then and afterwards 
it was occaſionally uſed for any ſubtle device or policy. Here it 
has unqueſtionably irs ordinary ſignification. MaLoxxE. 


8 O boy, thy father gave thee life tos ſoon, | Becauſe had he been 


born later, he would not now have been of years to engage in this 
quarrel, WARBURTON, 


KING HENRY 


K. Hen. Woe above woe! grief more than com- 
mon grief ! 
O, that my death would ſtay theſe ruthful deeds !— 
O pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity |— 
The red roſe and the white are on his face, 
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And hath bereft thee of thy life too late J] i. e. He ſhould have 
done it by not bringing thee into being, to make both father and 
ſon thus miſerable. his is the ſenſe. ſuch as it is, of the two 
lines; however, an indifferent ſenſe was better than none, as it is 
brought to by the Oxford editor, by reading the lines thus: 

O boy ! thy father gave thee life too late, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too ſoon, WARBURTON, 


I rather think the _—_— of the line, And hath bereft thee of 
thy life too ſoon, to be this: 'Thy father expoſed thee to danger by 
giving thee T: too ſorn, and hath bereft thee of life by living himſelf 
too long. JOHNSON, | 
The Oxford editor might have juſtified the change he made, 
from the authority of the quarto, according to which I would 
read ; explaining the firſt line thus: Thy father begot thee at too late 
a period of his life, and therefore thou wert not old and tren enough to 
cope with him. The next line can want no explanation. Mr. Tollet 
thinks, that by zoo late is meant to lately, as in King Richard III. 
Act III: 
Joo late he died that might have kept that title.“ 
STEEVENS. 
Too late, without doubt, means r recently. The memory of 
thy virtues and thy hapleſs end is too recent, to be thought of with- 
out the deepeſt anguiſh. The ſame quaint expreſſion is found in 
our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
O, quoth Lucretius, I did give that life, 
* Which ſhe too early and 7 late hath ſpill'd.“ 
0008 _ clearly means /ately. Again, in this third part of King 
enry VI: 
wi” Where fame, /ate entering at his heedful ears.” 
In the old play this and the preceding line ſtand thus : 
% Poor boy, thy father gave thee life too /are, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too i MaLoxs, 


The preſent reading appears to be far the more r N Had 
the ſon been younger, he would have been precluded from the levy 
that brought him into the field; and had the father recognized him 


| before the mortal blow, it would not have been too late to have ſaved 


him from death. HEN LEA. 
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The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes : 

* The one, his purple blood right well reſembles, 
* The other, his pale cheeks, methinks, preſent: 
Wither one roſe, and let the other flouriſh ! 

If you contend, a thouſand lives muſt wither.” 


Son. How will my mother, for a father's death, 
Take on with me,“ and ne'er be fatisfy'd ? 


Farn. How will my wife, for ſlaughter of my ſon, 
Shed ſeas of tears, and ne'er be fatisfy'd ? 


© K. Hen. How will the country,“ for theſe woe. 
ful chances, 


« Miſ-think the king, and not be ſatisfy'd? 
* Sow. Was ever ſon, ſo ru'd a father's death? 
© Fara. Was ever father, ſo bemoan'd his ſon? * 


* If you contend, a thouſand lives muſt wither, | Thus the folio, 
'The quartos thus : 

« For if you ſtrive, a theuſand lives.muſt periſb. 

| STEEVENS, 

I think the word wither is more likely to have been inadvertently 

repeated by the tranſcriber, than ſubſtituted by Shakſpeare for the 
former word. MaLone. 


2 Take on with me,] Be enraged at me. So, in a pamphlet by 
See. 


T. Naſhe, 1592 : * Some will zake oz, like a madmgn,” &c, 
Vol. V. p. 498, n. 2. MaLont. 
To tate on is a phraſe ſtill in uſe among the vulgar, and ſigni- 


ſies . perſiſt in cla morbus lamentation. SrEEvxxs. 


3 How ail the country, &c.] So, the folio. The quartos thus: 
Hou will the country now mi/deem their king! 
Oh, would my death their minds could fatisfy ! 
To mi/-think is to think ill, unfavourably. So, in The Northern 
Laſs, 1633: 
0 and heaven pardon me what I mi/-thought every hour 
of the night!” SrEEVEXS. 


This word, which Shakſpeare ſubſtituted for mi/deem, he has 
again uſed in Antory and Cleopatra - 
1% Be it known, that we the greateſt are mi/-thought, 
«« For things that others do,” MALoxx. 
4 Was ever ſon, ſo ru'd a father's death! . 
Was ever father, fo bemoan'd his ſon ?] The variation is here 
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© K, Hen. Was ever king, ſo griev'd for ſubjects' 


woe ? 
« Much is your ſorrow ; mine, ten times ſo much. 
© Sox. I'll bear thee hence, where I may weep 


my fill. [ Exit, with the body. 
* F474. Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy wind- 
ing- ſheet; 


My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre; 
For from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. 
»My ſighing breaſt ſhall be thy funeral bell; 

* And ſo obſequious will thy father be,* 

Sad for the loſs of thee, having no more, 

As Priam was for all' his valiant ſons. 

I'll bear thee hence; and let them fight that will, 
For I have murder'd where I ſhould not kill. 


[ Exit, with the body. 


KX. Hen. Sad-hearted men, much overgone with 
care, 


Here ſits a king more woful than you are. 


worth remarking, for in the old play the —— lines are: 
Was ever ſon ſo rude, his father's blood to ſpill? 


Was ever father ſo unnatural, his ſon to kill? Marone. 
Il bear thee hence, &c.] Thus the folio. The old play thus: 
I'll bear thee hence from this accurſed place, 
For woe is to me, to ſee my father's face, Maron. 
5 And ſo obſequious will thy father be,] Obſequious is here care- 
ful of obſequies, or of funeral rites. Joh xsOox. 
In the ſame ſenſe it is uſed in Hamlet: 
to do ob/equious ſorrow.” STEEVENS. 
Sad for the loſs of thee,] The old copy reads men for the loſs 
&, Mr, Rowe made the alteration ; but I think we might read : 
ſo obſequious will thy father be, 
Man, for the loſs of thee &c. STEEvens. 


* 4s Priam was for all ] I having but one ſon, will grieve 
as much for that one, as Priam, who had many, could grieve for 
many. JonnsoN, | 


Vor. X. U 
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Alarums. Excurſions. Enter Queen MARGARET, 
Prince of Wales, and EXETER. 


PRINCE. Fly, father, fly! for all your friend; 
are fled, 
« And Warwick rages like a chafed bull : 


« Away! for death doth hold us in purſuit. 


2. MAR. Mount you, my lord, towards Ber. 
wick poſt amain: 
Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhound; 
« Having the fearful flying hare in ſight, 
« With fiery eyes, ſparkling for very wrath, 
And bloody ſteel graſp'd in their ireful hands, 
Are at our backs; and therefore hence amain. 


Exk. Away! for vengeance comes along with 
them : 

* Nay, ſtay not to expoſtulate, make ſpeed ; 
Or elſe come after, I'll away before. 


* K. Hen. Nay, take me with thee, good ſweet 
Exeter ; 

Not that I fear to ſtay, but love to go 

* Whither the queen intends. Forward ; away! 


[ Exenn, 


„ — — 
* 
* 9 
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SCENE VI. 
The ſame. 


A loud alarum. Enter CLI TOR D, wounded. 


Cr. Here burns my candle out, ay, here it 
dies, 

Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light. 
O, Lancaſter! I fear thy overthrow, 
More than my body's parting with my ſoul. 
My love, and fear, glew'd many friends to thee ; 
And, now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt.“ 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning mis-proud York, 
The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies: 
And whither fly the gnats, but to the ſun? 
And who ſhines now, but Henry's enemies ? 


9 Enter Clifford, wounded.) The quarto adds, with an arrow in 
bir neck. In ridicule of this, Beaumont and Fletcher have intro- 
duced Ralph, the grocer's prentice, in The Knight of the Burning 
Pele, with a forked arrow through his head, It 2 however, 
from Holinſhed, p. 664, that this circumſtance ſome relation 
to the truth: The lord Clifford, either for heat or paine, put- 
ting off his gorget ſuddenlie, with an arrow (as ſome ſaie) without 
a head, was ftriken into the zhrote, and immediately rendered his 
ſpirit.” STzEVENS., 


. thy tough commixtures melt.] Perhaps better, the tough 
commixture, JOHNSON, 


The quartos read“ that tough commixture melts,” STEEVENS. 
De common people ſavarm like ſummer flies :) This line, which 
is not in the folio, was recovered from the old play by Mr. Theo- 
bald. The context ſhows, that like a line in the ſecond part of 
King Henry VI. it was omitted by the negligence of the tranſcriber 
or compoſitor, MaLoxx. 
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O Phoebus! hadſt thou never given conſent 4 

'That Phaeton ſhould check thy fiery ſteeds, 

Thy burning car never had ſcorch'd the earth: 

And, Henry, hadſt thou ſway'd as Kings ſhould do, 

Or as thy father, and his father, did, 

Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 

They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies; 

© I, and ten thouſand in this luckleſs realm, 

Had left no mourning widows for our death, 

And thou this day hadſt kept thy chair in peace. 

For what doth cheriſh weeds, but gentle air? 

And what makes robbers bold, but too much le. 
nity ? 

Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds; 

No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight: 

The foe is mercileſs, and will not pity ; 

For, at their hands, I have deſerv'd no pity. 

* The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 

And much effuſe of blood doth make me faint :-- 

Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the reſt; 

I ſtabb'd your fathers? boſoms, ſplit my breaſt." 


[ He faint, 


O Phebus! hadſft thou never given conſent —| The duke of 
York had been entruſted by Henry with the reins of government 
both in Ireland and France; and hence perhaps was taught to aſpire 
to the throne. MALON RE. 

5 No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight :] This line is clear 


and proper as it is now read; yet perhaps an oppoſition of ima 
was meant, and Clifford ſaid: 2 * gn 


No xway to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out fight. Jon xsox. 


The ſenſe of the original 2 is—No way to fly, nor with 
ſtrength ſufficient left to ſuſtain myſelf in flight, if there were. 


STEEVENS, 


6 I flabb'd your fathers' boſoms, ſplit my breaſt.) So the folio, 
The quartos read : 


* I ſtabb'd your father's, now come ſplit my breaſt.” 
STEEVENS, 


25 
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Alarum and retreat. Enter EDwarD, Geokcet, Rich- 
ARD, MonTaGue, WARWICK, and Soldiers. 


Ep. Now breathe we, lords; good fortune 
bids us pauſe, 
« And ſmooth the frowns of war* with peaceful 
looks.— 


* Some troops purſue the bloody-minded queen ;— 
© That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a fail, fill'd with a fretting guſt, 
Command an argoſy to ſtem the waves. 

gut think you, lords, that Clifford fled with them? 


ak. No, 'tis impoſſible he ſhould eſcape : 
For, though before his face I ſpeak the words, 
Your brother Richard mark'd him for the grave: ? 
And, whereſoc'er he is, he's ſurely dead. 


[ CLIFFORD groans, and dies. 


7 Now breathe awe, lords ;) Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quartos 
have the following : 
Thus far our fortunes keep an upward courſe, 
And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
Some troops purſue the bloody-minded queen, 
That now towards Berwick doth poſt amain : 
But think you that Clifford is fled away with them ? 
STEEVENS. 
This battle, in which the houſe of York was viRorious, was 
fought on a plain between Towton and Saxton, on the 29th of 
March, (Palm Sunday) 1461. The royal army conſiſted, accord- 
ing to Hall, of about forty thouſand men ; and the young duke of 
York's forces were 48,760. In this combat, which laſted fourteen 
hours, and in the actions of the two following days, thirty-ſix 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-fix perſons are ſaid to have 
been killed ; the greater part of whom were undoubtedly Lancaſ- 
trians. MALoNE. 
8 And ſmooth the frowns of war —] So, in King Richard III. 
„ Grim-viſag'd war hath /mooth'd his wrinkled front. 
STEEVENS. 


9 mark'd him for the grave:)] Young has transferred this 
expreſſion to Alonzo in The Kewenge : 


his only marks my body for the grave,” STEEVE xs. 
U 3 | | 
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Ep. Whoſe ſoul * is that which takes her heavy 
leave? 


Rich. A deadly groan, like life and death's de. 
parting. 
Enw. See who it 1s: and, now the battle's ended, 
If friend, or foe, let him be gently us'd. 


* Ricn. Revoke that doom of mercy, for tis Clif. 
ford ; 
* Who not contented that he lopp'd the branch 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, 
* But ſet his murdering knife unto the root 


3 Edw. Whoſe foul &c.] I have diſtinguiſhed this and the two 
following ſpeeches according to the authority of the quarto. The 
folio gave all to Richard, except the laſt line and half. STzevexs, 


J have alſo followed the original regulation, becauſe it ſeems 
abſurd that Richard ſhould firſt ſay to his brother, or to one of the 
ſoldiers, ** See who it is; —and then, himſelf declare that it is 
Clifford; and therefore I ſuppoſe the variation in the folio aroſe, 
not from Shakſpeare, but from ſome negligence or inaccuracy of 
a compoſitor or tranſcriber. Maroxe. 


Y — like life and death's departing.] Sir Thomas Hanmer 
reads, lite life in death departing ; which Dr. Warburton has te- 
ceived, Joh NSON, 


The quartos read, like life and death's departure. STEEVENS, 
like life and death's departing. ] Departing for ſeparation, 
MaLons, 


There is no occaſion for correction. Till death us depart” 
was the expreſſion in the old Marriage Service. FARMER. 


2 In heauing Rutland when his leaves put forth, ] It is maniſeſt 
from this and many other paſſages, that the author of the old play, 
where the correſponding line ſtands thus ' 

« Who killed our tender brother Rutland—"” 

imagined that Rutland was younger than George and Richard; 
whereas he was in fact older than them both, being the duke of 
York's ſecond ſon; in conſequence of which he bore a title by 
courteſy : and a particular ſtipulation was made in the compact en- 
tered into between Henry and the duke of York, that Rutland, 
as well as his elder brother Edward earl of March, ſhould {wear to 
the due obſervance of the agreement. Shakſpeare has, we ſee, fallen 
into the ſame error; as have Habington in his nervous and elegant 
Hiſtory of Edward IV. and feveral other hiſtorians. MaLOxk, 
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« From whence that tender ſpray did ſweetly ſpring, 
I mean, our princely father, duke of York. 
War. From off the gates of York fetch down 
the head, 
Your father's head, which Clifford placed there: 
« Inſtead whereof, let this ſupply the room; 
Meaſure for meaſure muſt be anſwered. 
Eb. Bring forth that fatal ſcritch-owl to our 
houſe, 
That nothing ſung but death to us and ours: 
Now death ſhall ſtop his diſmal threatening ſound, 
And his ill-boding tongue no more ſhall ſpeak. 
[ Attendants bring the body forward. 


Il ar. I think his underſtanding is bereft :— 
Speak, Clifford, doſt thou know who ſpeaks to 
thee ?— 


Dark cloudy death o'erſhades his beams of life, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us what we ſay. 


Rich. O, *would he did! and fo, perhaps, he 
doth; 
«Tis but his policy to counterfeit, 
* Becauſe he would avoid ſuch bitter taunts 
Which in the time of death he gave our father. 


Geo. If ſo thou think'ſt, vex him with eager 
words.“ 


Rich. Clifford, aſk mercy, and obtain no grace. 
Epir. Clifford, repent in bootleſs penitence. 
Wir. Clifford, deviſe excuſes for thy faults. 
Geo. While we deviſe fell tortures for thy faults. 


4 


ſeritch-owl to our honſe, 


That nothing ſung but death Sc.] So, in Xing Richard III: 
Out on you, owls / nothing but ſongs of death?“ STEEVENS. 


* —eager words, ] Sour words; words of aſperity. Jon xsOox. 
So, in Hamlet : 


It is a nipping and an eager air.“ STEEVENS, 
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© Rica. Thou didſt love York, and I am fon to 
York. 


Enw. Thou pitied'ſt Rutland, I will pity thee, 
Geo. Where's captain Margaret, to fence you 


now ? 
Il ar. They mock thee, Clifford! ſwear as thou 
waſt wont. 
Nich. What, not an oath? nay, then the world 
ocs hard, 


When Clifford cannot ſpare his friends an oath:— 

I know by that, he's dead ; And, by my ſoul, 

© If this right hand would buy two hours' life, 

That I in all deſpite might rail at him, 

* This hand ſhould chop it off; and with the iſſu- 
ing blood 

Stifle the villain, whoſe unſtaunched thirſt 

York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. 


Lak. Ay, but he's dead: Off with the traitor's 
head, 
And rear it in the place your father's ſtands.— 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned England's royal king. 
From whence ſhall Warwick cut the ſea to France, 
And alk the lady Bona for thy queen: 
So ſhalt thou ſinew both theſe lands together; 
* And, having France thy friend, thou ſhalt not 
dread 
The ſcatter'd foe, that hopes to riſe again; 
For though they cannot greatly ſting to hurt, 
Yet look to have them buz, to offend thine cars. 
Firſt, will I ſee the coronation ; 
And then to Britany I'll croſs the ſea, 


3 And then to Britany ['ll croſs the ſca,] Thus the folio, The 
quartos thus: 


And afterward [I'll croſs the ſeas to France, STEeveNs. 
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To effe this marriage, ſo it pleaſe my lord. 


Epw. Even as thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it 
be : 

For on thy ſhoulder do I build my ſeat; 
* And never will I undertake the thing, 
* Wherein thy counſel and conſent is wanting.— 
Richard, I will create thee duke of Gloſter ;— 
And George, of Clarence ;—Warwick, as ourſelf, 
Shall do, and undo, as him pleaſeth beſt. 


Ricn. Let me be duke of Clarence ; George, of 
Gloſter ; 


For Gloſter's dukedom is too ominous. 


War. Tut, that's a fooliſh obſervation ; 
Richard, be duke of Gloſter: Now to London, 
To ſee theſe honours in poſſeſſion. [ Exenunt. 


4 —— % ominous.) Alluding, 2 to the deaths of Tho- 
mas of Woodſtock, and Humphrey, dukes of Gloſter. STEzvens. 


The author of the original play, in which this line is found, 
probably had here a paſſage in Hall's Chronicle in his thoughts : 
It ſeemeth to many men that the name and title of Glouceſter 
hath bene unfortunate and unluckie to diverſe, whiche for their 
honor have bene erected by creation of princes to that ſtile and 
dignitie; as Hugh Spencer, Thomas of Woodſtocke, ſon to kynge 
Edwarde the thirde, and this duke Humphrey, [who was killed 
at Bury ;] whiche three perſons by miſerable death finiſhed their 
daies; and after them king Richard the iii. alſo duke of Glouceſter, 
in civil warre was flaine and confounded ; ſo that this name of 
Glouceſter is taken for an unhappie and unfortunate ſtile, as the 
proverbe ſpeaketh of Sejanes horſe, whoſe ryder was ever unhorſed, 
and whoſe poſſeſſer was ever brought to miſerie,” MaLoxEe. 
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A CF -ML.$S.CENE L 


A Chace in the North of England. 


Enter two Keepers, with croſs-bows in their hands, 


* 1. KAEE . Under this thick-grown brake * we'll 
ſhroud ourſelves ; 


2 two Keepers, ] In the folio, inſtead of ue keepers, we 
have, through negligence, the names of the perſons who repreſented 
theſe characters; Sink/o, and Humphrey, See Vol. VI. p. 396, n. g. 
Walon 
Dr. Grey obſerves from Hall and Holinſhed, that the name of 
the perſon who took King Henry, was Cantlowe, See Mr.Tyr. 
whitt's note on the firſt ſcene in The T aming of a Shreaw. 
J learn alſo from one of the Paſton Letters, Vol. I. p. 249, that 


Giles Sen#lowe was among the perſons then in Scotland with the 
queen. SOTEEVENS, 


One Giles Sauiloaue, eſquire, is among thoſe attainted by king 
Edward's firſt parliament, and may poflibly be here meant, but no 
perſon of that name ſeems to have been any way concerned in the 
capture of the late king; who, according to W. Wyrceſter, was 
actually taken in Lancaſhire, by two knights named John Talbot 
and Richard Tunſtall, —July, 1464. Drummond of Hawthornden 
obſerves, it was recorded“ that a ſon of Sir Edvard Talbots ap- 
prehended him as he ſat at dinner at Wadding-tewn-hall; and like 
common malefactor, with his legs under the horſe's belly, guarded 
him toward London.” It is a more certain fact, which I have 
from records in the Duchy Office, that king Edward granted to 
Sir James Harringion a rent-charge of one hundred pounds out of 
his lordſhip of Rowland in Lancaſhire, in recompence of his great 
and laborious diligence about the capture and detention of the king 
great traitor, rebel and enemy, lately called Henry the ſixth, made 
by the ſaid James; and likewiſe annuities to Richard Talbot, The. 
mas Talbet, eſquires,—Talbit, and-=Liveſey, for their ſervices iu 


Rn ne I VT 
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For through this laundꝰ anon the deer will come; 
« And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 
« Culling the principal of all the deer. 


* 2. Keep. I'll ſtay above the hill, ſo both may 
ſhoot. 


* 1. Keep. That cannot be; the noiſe of thy 
croſs-bow * 
+ Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt.] 
Here ſtand we both, and aim we at the beſt : 
* And, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 
I'll tell thee what befell me on a day, 
* In this ſelf-place where now we mean to ſtand. 


the ſame capture. See alſo Rymer's Fædera, xi. 548. Henry had 
been for ſome time harboured by James Maychell of Crakenthorpe, 
Weſtmoreland, Jb. 575. It ſeems clear, however, that the preſent 
ſcene is to be placed near the Scottiſh border. The king himſelf 
ſays: 

8 From Scotland am I ſtoln, even of pure love;“ 

And Hall (and Holinſhed after him) tells us “ He was no ſooner 
entered [into England], but he was knowen and taken of one 
Cantlow, and brought toward the king. Rr TSO. 


; brake ] A brake anciently ſignified a thicket, So, in 
A Midſummer- Night's Dream : ** This green plot ſhall be our ſtage, 
this hawthorn brate our tiring houſe.” Again: Enter into that 
brake, and ſo every one according to his cue.” See the latter part 
of a note on Meaſure for Meaſure, Vol. IV. p. 220. STEEVENS., 


4 this laund —] Laund means the ſame as /awn; a plain 
extended between woods. 


So, in the old play of Orlando Fariofo, 1 594 : 
And that they trace the ſhady /awnds,” &c. 


Again: | 
Tread ſhe theſe /awnds, kind Flora boaſts her pride.” 
STEEVENS. 
be miſe of thy croſs-boww ] The poet appears not to have 
torgot the ſecrets of his former profeſſion. 
So, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608 : 
Did I not hear a b go off, and the buck bray ?” 
| —— SreEvENS. 
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* 2. AEZ. Here comes a man, let's ſtay till h. 
be paſt.* 


Enter King HENRY, diſguiſed, with a prayer-bool. 


K. Hex. From Scotland am I ſtol'n, even of pure 
love, 


* To greet mine own land with my wiſhful ſight,” 
No, Harry, Harry, 'tis no land of thine ; 


* Thy place is fill'd, thy ſcepter wrung from thee, 

Thy balm waſh'd off,“ wherewith thou waſt a. 
nointed : 

No bending knee will call thee Cæſar now, 

No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right, 

No, not a man comes for redreſs of thee ; 

For how can I help them, and not myſelf? 


I. Keep. Ay, here's a deer whoſe ſkin's a keeper's 
me: 


This is the quondam king ; let's ſeize upon him, 


=, flay till he be paſt. | So the folio. The quartos read: 
let's liſten him a while. STzevens. 


7 To greet mine own land with my wiſhful jight. | So, the folio, 
The quartos perhaps better thus: 
And thus diſguis'd to greet my native land. Srrrvrxs. 
8 Thy balm auaſb d off, | This is an image very frequent in the 
works of Shakſpeare. So, again, in this ſcene : 
1 was anointed king. 
It is common in theſe plays to find the ſame images, whether 
jocular or ſerious, frequently recurring. Jox x$0N. 
So, in King Richard 11 : 
Not all the water in the rough rude ſea 
«« Can waſh the balm from an anointed king.” 
It is obſervable that this line is one of thoſe additions to the ori. 
ginal play, which are found in the folio, and not in the um 
ALONE, 


9 This 6 the quondam king; &c. ] Thus the folio. The quartos 
thus : 


* | 
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* K, Hz v. Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſities ; * 
For wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe. 


* 2, Keep. Why linger we? let us lay hands upon 
him. 

* 1, KEEP. Forbear a while; we'll hear a little 
more. 


© K, Hex. My queen, and ſon, are gone to France 
for aid; 

And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 
© Is thither gone, to crave the French king's ſiſter 
« To wife for Edward: If this news be true, 
« Poor queen, and ſon, your labour is but loſt; 
For Warwick is a ſubtle orator, 
And Lewis a prince ſoon won with moving words. 
By this account, then, Margaret may win him; 
For ſhe's a woman to be pity*'d much: 
Her ſighs will make a battery in his breaſt ; 
* Her tears will pierce into a marble heart; 


Ay, marry, fir, here's a deer ; his ſkin is a 
Keeper's fee. Sirrah ſtand cloſe ; for as I think, 
This is the king, king Edward hath depos'd. STeevexs. 


Juondam had not in Shakſpeare's time uniformly acquired a 
ludicrous ſenſe. Make them guondams (ſays Latimer in one of his 
« ſermons) out with them, caſt them out of their office.” And in 
another place. He will have every man a gzondam, as he is. As 
« for my guondam/hip I thank God that he gaue me the grace to 
come by it, by ſo honeſt a meanes as I did; I thanke him for 
* myne owne guondamſhip, and as for them I will not haue them 
made uam, if they diſcharge their office. I would haue them 
doe their duety. I would haue no more guondams, as God help 
« me,” fol. 33. 

Again, in Warner's Albion's England, B. V. ch. 28. 1602: 

Not knights alone, but prelates too, and queens whereof 
were twain, 
© The guondam & in eſſe queenes''—, HoLT WRIT᷑. 
, theſe ſour adverſities ;] The old copy reads—the ſervre 


adverſaries, STEEVENS., 
Corrected by Mr. Pope. Maloxx. 
7 
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* The tiger will be mild, while ſhe doth mourn; 

* And Nero will * be tainted with remorſe, 

* To hear, and ſee, her plaints, her briniſh tears, 

* Ay, but ſhe's come to beg ; Warwick, to give: 

She, on his left ſide, craving aid for Henry ; 

He, on his right, aſking a wife for Edward. 

She weeps, and ſays—her Henry is depos'd ; 

He ſmiles, and ſays—his Edward is inſtall'd ; 

That ſhe, poor wretch, for grief can ſpeak no 
more : 

* Whiles Warwick tells his title, ſmooths the wrong, 

* Inferreth arguments of mighty ſtrength ; 4 

* And, in concluſion, wins the king from her, 

* With promiſe of his ſiſter, and what elſe, 

* To ſtrengthen and ſupport king Edward's place. 

O Margaret, thus twill be; and thou, poor ſoul, 

Art then forſaken, as thou went*ſt forlorn. 


2. KEEp. Say, what art thou, that talk'ſt of kings 
and queens ? 


AH. Hen. More than I ſeem, and leſs than I was 
born to: 


2 The tiger will be mild, while ſhe doth mourn ;| So, in Othello: 
*« She will ſing the ſavageneſs out of a bear.” SrEEVEXS. 


3 And Nero will 
avill. STEEVENS, 


+ Inferreth arguments of mighty flrength ;| In the former act was 


the ſame line : 
«« Inferring arguments of mighty force. Jon xsox. 


J Perhaps we might better read—4 Men 


matter) introducing expreſſions which ha 


This repetition, like many others in theſe two plays, ſeems to 
have ariſen from Shakſpeare's firſt copying his original as it lay 
before him, and afterwards in ſubſequent paſſages (added to the old 

4 ſtruck him in preceding 
ſcenes, In the old play the line occurs but once. MALOxR. 


O Margaret, &c.] The piety of Henry ſcarce intereſts us 
more for his misfortunes, than this his conſtant ſolicitude for the 
welfare of his deceitful queen. STEEVENS., 


6 leſs than I was born t:] Thus the folio. The quarto* 


thus : for leſs I ſhould not be. STEEVENS. 
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A man at leaſt, for leſs I ſhould not be; 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I? 
«1, Keep. Ay, but thou talk'ſt as if thou wert a 
king. 
K. Hen. Why, ſo J am, in mind;“ and that's 


enough.“ 


2. KEEP. But, if thou be a king, where is thy 
crown? 


K. Hen. My crown 1s in my heart, not on my 
head ; 

* Not deck'd with diamonds, and Indian ſtones, 
Nor to be ſeen: © my crown is call'd, content; 
A crown it is, that ſeldom kings enjoy. 

. Keep. Well, if you be a king crown'd with 

content, 

Your crown content, and you, muſt be contented 
© To go along with us: for, as we think, 
© You are the king, king Edward hath depos'd ; 
And we his ſubjects, ſworn in all allegiance,* 
Will apprehend you as his enemy. 


K. Hen. But did you never ſwear, and break an 
oath ? 


7 


for leſi I ſhould not be ;) Such is the reading of the folio. 
The quartos thus. and more I cannot be. STEEveNs. 
2 but thou talk'ſt as if thou awert a king. 
K. Hen. Why, fo I am, in mind ;] There ſeems to be an alluſion 
to a line in an old ſong, (quoted in Every Man out of his Humour) : 
„My mind to me a kingdom is. MaLone. 


See Dr. Percy's Religues of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, zd edit. Vol. I. 
p. 293. STEEVENS. 

y and that's enough.) So, the folio. The quartos thus: 
though not in ſhow. STEEVENS. 
And we his ſubje4s, &c.] So, the folio. The quarto thus: 

— therefore we charge you in God's name, and the 
ing's, 
To go along with us unto the officers. STzEvENs. 
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* 2. KEEP. No, never ſuch an oath ; nor will ng 
now. 


* K. Hen. Where did you dwell, when I wx 
king of England ? 


* 2. KEEP. Here in this country, where we noy 
remain. 


* K. Hen. I was anointed king at nine month; 
old; 
* My father, and my grandfather, were kings; 
* And you were {worn true ſubjects unto me: 
* And, tell me then, have you not broke your 
oaths? 


* 1. KEEP. No; 
For we were ſubjects, but while you were king, 


* K. Hen. Why, am I dead? do I not breathe a 
man ? 
* Ah, ſimple men, you know not what you ſwear. 
* Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
* Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
* Commanded always by the greater guſt ; 
* Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 
But do not break your oaths ; for, of that ſin 
* My mild entreaty ſhall not make you guilty. 
* Go where you will, the king ſhall be com- 
manded ; 
And be you kings; command, and Þ ll obey. 


* 1. Keep. We are true ſubjects to the king, 
king Edward. 


3 Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 


And as the air blows it to me again, &c.] So, in The Winter" 
Tale. 


«« IT am a feather for each wind that blows. MaLoxs. 


t 
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K. Hex. So would you be again to Henry, 
* If he were ſeated as king Edward is. 


1. Keep. We charge you, in God's name, and 
in the king's,* 
To go with us unto the officers. 
A. Hen. In God's name, lead; your king's 
name be obey'd: 
* And what God will, that let your king perform; 
And what he will, I humbly yield unto. | Exeurt. 


SCENE U. 


London. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King EDwaRD, GLoSTER, CLARENCE, and 
Lady GRev. 


AK. Epw. Brother of Gloſter, at ſaint Albans” 
field 


This lady's huſband, fir John Grey,“ was ſlain, 
His lands then ſeiz d on by the conqueror: 


4 and in the king's, | The prepoſition—ir, which is wanting in 
the old copy, I have ſupplied for the ſake of metre. SrrEVXX«s. 
5 In God's name, lead; &c.] So, the folio. Inftead of this 
ſpeech, the quartos have the following : 
God's name be fulfill'd, your King's name be 
Obey'd; and be you kings; command, and I'll obey. 
| STEEVENS. 


Sir Jobn Grey, ] Vid. Hall, Third Year of Edward II. 
folio 5. It was hitherto falſely printed Richard. Pore. 


Sir John Grey was lain at the ſecond battle of St. Albans» 
fighting on the fide of King Henry. MaLoxs. 


Vo I. X. X 
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Her ſuit is now, to repoſſeſs thoſe lands; 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny, 
Becauſe in quarrel of the houſe of York 
© The worthy gentleman did loſe his life.* 
Go. Your highneſs ſhall do well, to grant her ſuit; 
It were diſhonour, to deny it her. 


K. Ebi It were no leſs; but yet I'll make a pauſe. 


Go. Yea! is it ſo?” [ Aide to Clar. 
I ſee, the lady hath a thing to grant, 


6 His lands then ſeiz'd on by the conqueror : 
Her ſuit is now, to repoſſeſs thoſe lands; 
Which aue in juſtice cannot well deny, 
Becauſe in quarrel of the houſe of York 
T he worthy gentleman did loſe his el This is in every parti. 

cular a falſification of hiſtory, Sir John Grey, as has been already 
obſerved, fell in the ſecond battle of Saint Albans, which was 
fought on Shrove-Tueſday, Feb. 17, 1460-1, fighting on the fide 
of king Henry; and fo far is it from being true that his lands were 
ſeized by the conqueror, (Queen Margaret,) that they were in fact 
ſeized by the very perſon who now ſpeaks, after his great victory 
at Towton, on the 29th of March, 1461. The preſent ſcene 1; 
laid in 1464. 
Shakſpeare in new moulding this play followed implicitly his 
author, (for theſe five lines, with only a ſlight variation in the 
third, and fifth, are found in the old play,) without giving him- 
ſelf the trouble to examine the hiſtory ; — a few years afterwards, 
when he had occaſion to write his Richard III. and was not warped 
by a preceding miſrepreſentation of another writer, he ſtated from 
the chronicles this matter truly as it was; and this is one of the nu- 
merous circumſtances that prove inconteſtably, in my apprehenſion, 
that he was not the original author of this and the preceding play. 
In King Richard III. Act I. ſc. iii. Richard addreſſing himſelt 
to Queen Elizabeth, (the lady Grey of the preſent ſcene,) ſays, 
In all which time you, and your huſband Grey, 
«« Were factious for the houſe of Lancaſter ;— 
(And Rivers fo were you:) -was not your huſband 
« In Margaret's battle at Saint Albans lain ?” 
He calls it Margaret's battle, becauſe ſhe was there victorions. 
MaALoNE. 
7 Glo. Yea! is it a? &c.] So the folio, The quartos read with 
the following variations : 
Glo. I, Is the wind in that door ? 
Clarence. I ſee the lady, Fc. STEEVENS., 
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Before the king will grant her humble ſuit. 
C.ar. He knows the game; How true he keeps 


the wind? [ Aſide. 
Go. Silence! DAlide. 


© K, Epw. Widow, we will conſider“ of your ſuit ; 
And come ſome other time, to know our mind. 


IL. GRE T. Right gracious lord, I cannot brook 
delay: 
May it pleaſe your highneſs to reſolve me now; 
© And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. 


© Gro. [ Afide.] Ay, widow? then I'll warrant 
you all your lands, 
© An if what pleaſes him, ſhall pleaſure you. 
Fight cloſer, or, good faith, you'll catch a blow. 


* C.4R. I fear her not, unleſs ſhe chance to fall. 
[ Afide. 
* Gro. God forbid that! for he'll take vantages. 
[ Aſide. 


A. Epw. How many children haſt thou, wi- 
dow? tell me. 


CLAR. I think, he means to beg a child of her. 


[ Aſide. 
GLo. Nay, whip me then; he'll rather give her 
two. [ Aſide. 


L. GxEr. Three, my moſt gracious lord. 

Co. You ſhall have four, if you'll be rul'd by 
him. [ A/fede. 

A. Epw. *Twere pity, they ſhould loſe their 
father's land. 


L. Cx Er. Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then. 


Midoto, awe will confider ] This is a very lively and fpritely 
dialogue ; the reciprocation is quicker than is common in Shak- 
ipeare, Jon xtOx. 


X 2 
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K. Enw. Lords, give us leave; I'll try this wi. 
dow's wit. 


GLo. Ay, good leave have you; for you will have 
leave, 


Till youth take leave, and leave you to the crutch, 
[ Gloſter and Clarence retire to the other ſide, 


* K. Epw. Now tell me, madam, do you loye 
your children? 


* L. GR ET. Ay, full as dearly as I love myſelf, 


K. Epw. And would you not do much to do 
them good? 


L. GREr. To do them good, I would ſuſtain 


ſome harm. 


* K. Epw. Then get your huſband's lands, to do 
them good. 


IL. Grtr. Therefore I came unto your majeſty, 
K.Epw. Ill tell you how theſe lands are to be got, 


L. GRET. So ſhall you bind me to your high. 
neſs* ſervice. 


* K, Epw. What ſervice wilt thou do me, if 1 
| give them ? 


* L. GRET. What you command, that reſts in 
me to do. 


K. Epw. But you will take exceptions to mz 
boon. 


* L. GRETr. No, gracious lord, except I cannot 
| do it. 


* K. Ep. Ay, but thou canſt do what I mean 
to aſk. 


$ ——— good leave have you;) So, in King John. 
% (ood lende, good Philip.“ 


Good leave, are words implying readineſs of aſſent, STEEVSSS: 
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* L. Geer. Why, then I will do what your grace 
commands. 


* Gro. He plies her hard; and much rain wears 
the marble.” { Aſide. 

* CL4R. As red as fire! nay, then her wax muſt 
melt. [ Aide. 

L. Grey. Why ſtops my lord? ſhall I not hear 
my taſk ? 


K. Epw. An eaſy taſk; *tis but to love a king. 
L. GRETr. That's ſoon perform'd, becauſe I am 


a ſubject. 

K. Eow. Why then, thy huſband's lands I freely 
give thee. 

L. GRer. I take my leave, with many thouſand 
thanks. 

Gro. The match is made; ſhe ſeals it with a 
curt'ſy. 

KA. Epw. But ſtay thee, 'tis the fruits of love I 
mean. 

IL. Ger. The fruits of love I mean, my loving 
liege. 


A. Epw. Ay, but, I fear me, in another ſenſe. 
What love, think'ſt thou, I ſue ſo much to get? 


IL. Geer. My love till death, my humble 
thanks, my prayers ; 
That love, which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 


9 — much rain wears the marble.) So, in Watſon's 47th Sonnet: 
In time the marble weares with weakeſt ſhowres,”” 
See note on Dodſley's Collection of old Plays, edit. 1780. Vol, XII. 
p. 387. STEEVENS. 


My love till death, &c.] The variation is here worth noting, 
In the old play we here find— 
My humble ſervice, ſuch as ſubjects owe, 
And the laws command. MarLoxe, 
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K. Ep. No, by my troth, I did not mean ſuch 


love. 


L. Grtr. Why, then you mean not as I thought 
you did. 


KA. Epw. But now you partly may perceive my 
mind. 


* L. GEET. My mind will never grant what! 
perceive 


* Your highneſs aims at, if I aim aright. 
K. Epw. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with thee, 


L. GRET. To tell you plain, I had rather lic 
in priſon. 


K. Ep. Why, then thou ſhalt not have thy huſ. 
band's lands. 


L. GRET. Why, then mine honeſty ſhall be my 
dower ; 


For by that loſs I will not purchaſe them. 


* K. Epw. Therein thou wrong'ſt thy children 
mightily. 
L. Grey. Herein your highneſs wrongs both 
them and me. 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the ſadneſs? of my ſuit; 
Pleaſe you diſmiſs me, cither with ay, or no. 


R. Eow. Ay; if thou wilt ſay ay, to my re- 
queſt : 
No; if thou doſt ſay no, to my demand. 


L. Gx ET. Then, no, my lord. My ſuit is at an end. 


Gro. The widow likes him not, ſhe Knits her 
| brows. [ Aſide, 


the ſadneſs —] i. e. ſeriouſneſs. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
« 'Tell me in /adne/5 who is ſhe you love.“ STEEvV = x5. 
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CAR. He is the blunteſt wooer in Chriſtendom. 
[ Aſide. 
A. Epw. [ Aſide.] Her looks do argue her re- 
plete with modeſty ; * 

* Her words do ſhow her wit incomparable; 

All her perfections challenge ſovereignty : 

One way, or other, ſhe is for a king ; 

And ſhe ſhall be my love, or elſe my queen.— 

Say, that King Edward take thee for his queen ? 


L. GRer. *Tis better ſaid than done, my gracious 
lord: 
am a ſubject fit to jeſt withal, 
But far unfit to be a ſovereign. 


A. Epw. Sweet widow, by my ſtate I ſwear to 
thee, 
I ſpeak no more than what my ſoul intends ; 
And that is, to enjoy thee for my love. 


L. GRETr. And that is more than I will yield 
unto : 
* I know, I am too mean to be your queen; 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 


Her looks do argue her replete with madeſty ;| So, the folio. 
The quartos read : 
Her looks are all replete with majeſty. STEEVENS. 


3 And yet too good to be your concubine.] So, in Warner's Albion 
England, 1602, B. VII. chap. xxxiv: 
His plea was love, my ſuit was land: I plie him, he 
lies me; 
f Too to be his queen, too good his concubine to be.” 
Shakſpeare, however, adopted the words from ns Chronicle. 
TEEVENS., 


Theſe words, which are found in the old play, (except that we 
there have bad, inſtead of nean, ) were taken by the author of that 
piece from Hall's Chronicle — whiche demaund ſhe ſo wyſely 
and with ſo covert ſpeeche aunſwered and repugned, affyrmyng 
that as ſhe was for his honour far unable to be his ſpouſe and bed- 


X 4 
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K. Epw. You cavil, widow; I did mean, my 
queen. 


L. GRET. *Twill grieve your grace, my ſons 
ſhould call you—father. 


K. Enw. No more, than when my daughters call 
thee mother. | 
Thou art a widow,* and thou haſt ſome children; 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a bachelor, 
Have other ſome: why, 'tis a happy thing 
To be the father unto many ſons. 
* Anſwer no more, for thou ſhalt be my queen. 


Go. The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift. 
[ Aſide, 
CLAx. When he was made a ſhriver, *twas for 


ſhift. [ Aſide, 


K. Enw. Brothers, you muſe what chat we two 
have had. 


* Gro. The widow likes it not, for ſhe looks ſad.' 
A. Epw. You'd think it ſtrange, if I ſhould marry 


her. 
CLAR. To whom, my lord? 
K. Epw. Why, Clarence, to myſelf. 


Go. That would be ten days' wonder, at the leaſt. 
(CLAR. That's a day longer than a wonder laſts. 


fellowe, ſo for her awne poor honeſtie ſhe was to good to be either 
his concubine, or fovereigne lady ; that where he was a littell be- 
tore heated with the dart of Cupido, he was nowe, &c. 
Malone. 
4 Thou art a widow, &c. ] This is part of the king's reply to his 
mother in Stowe's Chronicle : That ſhe is a widow, and hath 
already children; by God's bleſſed lady I am a batchelor, and 
have ſome too, and ſo each of us hath a proofe that neither of us 
is like to be barrain;*”” &. STEEVENS. 


5 he looks fad.) Old copy—wery ſad. For the fake of 
metre I have omitted this uſeleſs adverb, Srxxvrxs. 
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to. By ſo much is the wonder in extremes. 


K. Ebi. Well, jeſt on, brothers: I can tell you 
both, 
Her ſuit is granted for her huſband's lands. 


Enter a Nobleman. 


Nos. My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 
And brought your priſoner to your palace gate. 


A. Ep. See, that he be convey'd unto the 
Tower :— 
And go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 
Jo queſtion of his apprehenſion.— 
© Widow, go you along; — Lords, uſe her honour- 
able. 
[Exeunt King EDWARD, Lady GREY, CLARENCE, 
and Lord. 


Gro. Ay, Edward will uſe women honourably. 
Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring, 
To croſs me from the golden time I look for! 
And yet, between my ſoul's defire, and me, 

* (The luſtful Edward's title buried,) 

© Is Clarence, Henry, and his ſon young Edward, 
And all the unlook'd-for iſſue of their bodies, 

* To take their rooms, ere I can place myſelf: 

A cold premeditation for my purpoſe ! 

* Why, then I do but dream on ſovereignty ; 

* Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, 

* And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread, 
* Wiſhing his foot were equal with his eye; 

* And chides the ſea that ſunders him from thence, 
* Saying—he'll lade it dry to have his way : 

So do I wiſh the crown, being ſo far off; 

And ſo I chide the means that keep me from it; 
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And ſo I ſay I'll cut the cauſes off, 
* Flattering me with impoſſibilities.— 
My eye's too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, 
* Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them, 
* Well, ſay there is no kingdom then for Richard; 
What other pleaſure can the world afford? 

* Ill make my heaven * in a lady's lap, 

* And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks, 
O miſerable thought! and more unlikely, 
Than to accompliſh twenty golden crowns ! 
Why, love forſwore me in my mother's womb: * 
* And, for I ſhould not deal in her ſoft laws, 

* She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe 
To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither'd ſhrub; 
© To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where fits deformity to mock my body; 

* To ſhape my legs of an unequal fize; 

* To diſproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp,* 

* That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be belov'd? 


5 I'll make my heaven &c.] Thus the folio, The quartos alter 
and tranſpoſe the two lines, as follows : 
I will go clad my body with gay ornaments, 
And lull myſelf within a lady's lap. STEEvens. 


6 love forſcuore me in my mother's womb :] This line is found 
alſo in a play entitled Wily Beguiled. The earlieſt edition that I 
have ſeen of that piece, was printed in 1606; but it had been ex- 
hibited on the ſtage ſoon after the year 1590. MarLone. 


7 like a wither'd Srub;] So the folio, The quartos— 
like a wither'd Srimp. STEEVENS. 


8 ——wulick'd bear-whelp,] It was an opinion which, in ſpite 
of its abſurdity, prevailed long, that the Te brings forth only 
ſhapeleſs lumps of animated fleſh, which ſhe licks into the form of 
bears. It is now well known that the whelps of the bear are pro- 
duced in the ſame ſtate with thoſe of other creatures, Ion nso«, 


$, 
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O, monſtrous fault, to harbour ſuch a thought! 
Ihen, ſince this earth affords no joy to me, 

* But to command, to check, to o' erbear ſuch 

As are of better perſon than myſelf,” 

I'll make my heaven to dream upon the crown; 
* And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 
* Until my misſhap'd trunk that bears this head, 

* Be round impaled with a glorious crown.* 

* And yet I know not how to get the crown, 

For many lives ſtand between me and home: 
And I,—like one loſt in a thorny wood, 

* That rents the thorns, and is rent with the thorns; 
Seeking a way, and ſtraying from the way; 

* Not knowing how to find the open air, 

* But toiling deſperately to find it out, — 

* Torment myſelf to catch the Engliſh crown : 


9 to Oerbear ſuch 


As are of better perſon than myſelf, | Richard ſpeaks here the 
language of nature, Whoever is ſtigmatized with deformity has a 
conſtant ſource of envy in his mind, and would counter-balance 
by ſome other ſuperiority thoſe advantages which he feels himſelf 
to want. Bacon remarks that the deformed are commonly daring ; 
and it is almoſt proverbially obſerved that they are ill-natured. 
The truth is, that the deformed, like all other men, are diſpleaſed 


with inferiority, and endeavour to gain ground by good or bad 
means, as they are virtuous or corrupt. 1 | 


1 8 3 3 
2 Until my miſſbap d trunk that bears this head, 


Be round impaled &c.] A tranſpoſition ſeems to be neceſſary : 
I 3 3 
Until my head, that this misſhap'd trunk bears.“ 
Otherwiſe the trunt that bears the head is to be encircled with the 
crown, and not the head itſelf. STEEVENS. 


Sir T. Hanmer reads as Mr. Steevens recommends, I believe 
our author is anſwerable for this inaccuracy, MaLone. . 
impaled ] i. e. encircled. So, in-Heywood's Rape 
of Lucrece, 1630: 

Tear off the crown that yet empales his temples.” 
| STEEVENS, 


1 


_——— 
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* And from that torment I will free myſelf, 

* Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile; 

* And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart, 
* And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

* And frame my face to all occaſions. 

* I'll drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhall, 
* I'll flay more gazers than the baſiliſk ; 

* I'll play the orator as well as Neſtor, 

* Deceive more ſlily than Ulyſſes could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy: 

I can add colours to the camelcon ; 

* Change ſhapes, with Proteus, for advantages, 
And ſet the murd'rous Machiavel to ſchool." 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 

* Tut! were it further off, I'll pluck it down. 


[ Exti, 


Aud ſet the murd*'rous Machiavel to ſchool.) As this is an ana. 
chroniſm, and the old quarto reads : 
And jet the aſpiring Catiline te ch,. 
I don't know why it ſhould not be preferred. WarsvurTos, 


This is not the firſt proof I have met with, that Shakſpeare, in 
his attempts to familianze ideas, has diminiſhed their propriety. 

STEEVENS, 

Cataline firit occurred to the author of the old play, who was 

robably a ſcholar ; and Machiavel, who is mentioned in various 

Looks of our author's age, as the great exemplar of profound poli- 

ticians, naturally was ſubſtituted by Shakſpeare in his room, Ser 

this play, P. I. Act V. ſc. iv: 
«« Alengon ! that notorious Machiavel! 
In King Edward 11. Marlowe, who was probably the anthor of 


| The True Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, in like manner intro- 


duces Catiline : 
«« Spencer, the father of that wanton Spencer, 
«« That like the lawleſs Catiline of Rome, 
«« Revell'd in England's wealth and treaſury.” MaLoxe. 
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. CEN E III. 
France. A Room in the Palace. | 


Flouriſh. Enter Lew1s the French King, and Lady 

BoxA, attended ; the King takes his fate. Then 
enter Queen MARGARET, Prince EDWARD ber Son, 
and the Earl of OxrorD. _ - ce Sh xt 


A. Leu. Fair queen of England, worthy Mar- 


garet, ; [rifing. 
Sit down with us; it ill befits-thy-ſtate, [ * 


And birth, that thou ſhould'ſt tand, While Lewis 


doth fit. 5 | 
* 9. Mar. No, mighty king of France; now 
| Margaret 8 


* Muſt ſtrike her ſail, and learn a whiſg to ſerve, 

* Where kings command. I was, I muſt confeſs, 
* Great Albion's queen in former golden days: 
* But now miſchance hath trod my title down, 
And with diſhonour laid me on the ground; 


5 Fair queen of England, &c.] Thus the folio. The quartos 
give the following: WER | 
Welcome, queen Margaret, to the court of France. 
It fits not Lewis to fit while thou doſt ſtand. 
Sit by my fide; and here I vow to thee, © 
Thou ſhalt have aid to re- poſſeſs thy right, 
And beat proud Edward from his uſurped ſeat, 
And place king Henry in his former rule. STzevens. 
See the notes referred to in p. 221, n. 2. MaLonte. 
6 No, mighty king of France; &c, ] Inſtead of this ſpeech the 
quartos only ſupply the following ; 


Qucen. I humbly thank your royal majeſty, 
And pray the God of heaven to bleſs thy ſtate, 
Great king of France, that thus regard'ſt our wrongs. 


STEEVENS, 
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* Where I muſt take like ſeat unto my fortune, 
* And to my humble ſeat conform myſelf. 
* K. Lew. Why, ſay, fair queen, whence ſpring, 
this deep deſpair ? 
* 2. Mar. From ſuch a cauſe as fills mine eyes 
with tears, 


And ſtops my tongue, while heart is drown'd in 
cares. 


* K. Lz. Whate'er it be, be thou ſtill like thy. 
ſelf, 
And fit thee by our ſide : yield not thy neck 
[ Seats ber by hin, 

* To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntleſs mind 
* Still ride in triumph over all miſchance. 
* Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
* It ſhall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. 


* ©. Mar. Thoſe gracious words revive my 
dxooping thoughts, | 
And give my tongue-ty'd ſorrows leave to ſpeak, 
* Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis,— 
* That Henry, ſole poſſeſſor of my love, 
* Is, of a king, become a baniſh'd man, 
* And forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 
* While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 
* Uſurps the regal title, and the ſeat 
* Of England's true-anointed lawful king. 
* This is the cauſe, that I, poor Margaret, — 
* With this my ſon, prince Edward, Henry's heir,— 
* Am come to crave thy juſt and lawful aid; 
* And, if thou fail us, all our hope 1s done: 
* Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help; 
* Our people and our peers are both misled, 
* Our treaſure ſeiz'd, our ſoldiers put to flight, 
* And, as thou ſee'ſt, ourſelves in heavy plight. 


K. Lew. Renowned queen, with patience calm 
the ſtorm, 
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+ While we bethink a means to break it off. 


* 9. MAR. The more we ſtay, the ſtronger grows 
our foe. 


* K, Lew. The more I ſtay, the more I'll ſuccour 
thee. 


* 9. MAR. O, but impatience waiteth on true 
ſorrow : 


* And ſee, where comes the breeder of my ſorrow. 


Enter WARWICK," attended. 


A. Lew. What's he, approacheth boldly to our 
preſence ? 


Enter Warwick, | This nobleman's embaſſy and commiſſion, 
the inſult he receives by the king's haſty marriage, and his conſe- 
quent reſolution to avenge it, with the capture, impriſonment, and 
eſcape of the king, Shakſpeare, it is true, found in Hall and 
Holinſhed ; but later, as well as earlier writers, of better autho- 
rity, incline us to diſcredit the whole; and to refer the rupture 
between the King and his political creator, to cauſes which have 
not reached poſterity, or to that jealouſy and ingratitude ſo natural, 
perhaps, to thoſe who are under obligations too great to be diſ- 
charged. Beneficia, ſays Tacitus, ed uſque læta ſunt, dum videntur 

exſolvi poſſe : ubi multum anteventre, pro gratid odium redditur. 

There needs no other proof how little our common hiſtories are 
to be depended upon than this fabulous ſtory of Warwick and the 
lady Bona, The king was privately marryed to lady Elizabeth 
Widvile in 1463, — in February 146 Warwick actually ſtood 
2 to the princeſs Elizabeth their firſt child. What ſecretly 

iſpleaſed him was, 1. the king's marrying one of the queen's ſiſters 
to the duke of Buckingham; 2. his conterring the office of lord 
treaſurer (which he had taken from the lord — lord 
Rivers, the queen's brother; 3. his making a match between the 
ſon and heir of the lord Herbert and another of the queen's ſiſters; 
and between that nobleman's daughter and the young lord Liſle; 
and creating young Herbert knight and lord of Dunſtar; 4. his 
making a match between Sir Thomas Grey, the queen's ſon, and 
lady Ann daughter and heireſs of the duke of Exeter, the king's 
niece, -who had been talked of as a wife for the earl of Northum- 
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Q.: MAR. Our earl of Warwick, Edward's greateſt 


friend. 
K. Lew. Welcome, brave Warwick ! What brings 
thee to France? 
[ Deſcending from his flate. Queen Max CARE 
riſes. 
* 9, Ma Ay, now begins a ſecond ſtorm to 
riic ; 
For this is he, that moves both wind and tide. 


* War. From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 
My lord and ſovereign, and thy vowed friend, 
I come,—in kindneſs, and unfeigned love,— 
Firſt, to do greetings to thy royal perſon; 
And, then, to crave a league of amity ; 
And, laſtly, to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchſafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair fiſter, 
To England's king in lawful marriage. 


* Q&. Max. If that go forward, Henry's hope is 
done.* 


War. And, gracious madam, [o Box A.] in our 
king's behalf, 
© I am commanded, with your leave and favour, 


berland, Warwick's brother, See Wilhelmi Nyrceſter Annales, which 
are unfortunately defective from the beginning of November 1468, 
at which time no open rupture had taken place between the king 
and Warwick, who, for any thing that appears to the contrary, 
were, at leaſt, pon ſpeaking terms, R1TSON, 


8 Henry's hope is done.) So, the folio. The quartos read: 
all our hope is done. STEEVENS. 


We have had nearly the ſame line in Margaret's former ſpeech, 
p. 318. The line having made an impreſſion on Shakſpeare, he 
introduced it in that ſpeech, which appears (except in this inſtance) 
to have been entirely his own production; and afterwards inad- 
vertently ſuffered it with a ſlight variation to remain here, where 
only it is found in the old play. MaLons. 
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Humbly to kiſs your hand, and with my tongue 
To tell the paſſion of my ſovereign's heart; 
Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears, 
Hath plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy virtue.“ 


9. MAR. King Lewis, — and lady Bona,—hear 
me ſpeak, 

© Before you anſwer Warwick. His demand 

* Springs = from Edward's well-meant honeſt 
ove, | | 

* But from deceit, bred by neceſſity : 1 

* For how can tyrants ſafely govern home, | 

* Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance ? 

* To prove him tyrant, this reaſon may ſuffice, — 

* That Henry liveth ſtill : but were he dead, 

* Yet here prince Edward ſtands, king Henry's ſon. 

* Look therefore, Lewis, that by this league and 
marriage | 

* Thou draw not on thy danger and diſhonour : 

* For though uſurpers ſway the rule a while, 

* Yet heavens are juſt, and time ſuppreſſeth wrongs. 


War. Injurious Margaret! 
PRINCE. And why not queen? 


Was. Becauſe thy father Henry did uſurp; 
And thou no more art prince, than ſhe is queen. 


Oxr. Then Warwick diſannuls great John of 
: Gaunt, 
Which did ſubdue the greateſt part of Spain; 


9 Hath plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy wirtue.] So, the folio, 
The quarto thus : 
Hath plac'd thy glorious image, and thy vertues, 

5 STEEVENS, 
* His demand &c.] Inſtead of the remainder of this ſpeech the 
old play has the following lines : 
hear me ſpeak, 
Before you anſwer Warwick, or his abe, 
For he it is hath done us all theſe wrongs, Vito, 
Vor. X. 
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And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the fourth, 
© Whoſe wiſdom was a mirror to the wileſt ; 
And, after that wiſe prince, Henry the fifth, 
Who by his proweſs conquered all France: 
From theſe our Henry lineally deſcends. 


War. Oxford, how haps it, in this ſmooth dil. 
courſe, 
You told not, how Henry the ſixth hath loſt 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks, theſe peers of France ſhould ſmile at 
that. 
But for the reſt, —You tell a-pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two years; a filly time 
To make preſcription for a kingdom's worth. 
Ox. Why, Warwick, canſt thou ſpeak againſ 
thy liege, 
* Whom thou obeyed'ſt thirty and fix years, 
And not bewray thy treaſon with a bluſh ? 


War. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falſchood with a pedigree ? 


For ſhame, leave Henry, and call Edward king, 
* Oxx. Call him my king, by whoſe injurious 
doom 
My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death? and more than ſo, my father, 
Even in the downfall of his mellow'd years, 
When nature brought him to the door of death? 


9 —— to the wiſeſt ;] So the folio. The quartos—to the curl. 


STEEVENS. 
2 


thirty and fix years, | So, the folio. The quartos—thiny 
and eight years. STEEVENS., 


The number in the old phy is right. The alteration, however, 
is of little conſequence, ALONE. 


3 When nature brought him to the door of death ?] Thus the folio, 
The quartos : 


When age did call him to the door of death,” STEEVYISV, 
| 7 
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No, Warwick, no; while life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the houſe of Lancaſter. 
V. And I the houſe of York. 


K. Lew. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and 


Oxtord, 
« Vouchſafe, at our requeſt, to ſtand aſide, 
« While I uſe further conference with Warwick. 


* 9. MAR. Heavens grant, thatWarwick's words 
bewitch him not! 


[ Retiring with the PRINCE and OxrorD. 


A. Lew. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon 
thy conſcience, 
s Edward your true king? for J were loath, 
Jo link with him that were not lawful choſen.* 


Vak. Thereon I pawn my credit and mine ho- 
nour. 


This paſſage unavoidably brings before the mind that admirable 
image of old age in Sackville's [ndudtion : 


% His withered fiſt ſtill knocking at deathe's dore,”” &c. 
FARMER. 
hat were not lawful choſen. | Thus the folio. The 


quarto as follows : 
that is not lawful heir. SrEEVENS. 


Here we have another inſtance of an impropriety into which 
Shakſpeare has fallen by ſometimes following and ſometimes de- 
ſerting his original. After Lewis has aſked in the old play whether 
Henry was Jawful heir to the crown of England, and has been an- 
ſwered in the affirmative ; he next inquires whether he is gracious, 
that is, a favourite with the people. Shakſpeare has preſerved this 
latter queſtion, though he inade a variation in the former; not 
adverting that after a man has been ch9/ex by the voices of the 
people to be their king, it is quite ſuperfluous to alk whether he is 
py or no,—Edward was in fact choſen king, both by the par- 
iament and by a large body of the people aſſembled in St. John's 
fields. See Fabian, who wrote about fifty years after the time, 
p. 472, and Stowe, p. 688, edit. 1605, MaLoNE. 


I do not perceive the impropriety of the king's queſtion, or the 
cogency of the remark founded on it. Is it impoſlible that a king, 
elected by his people, ſhould ſoon afterwards become unpopular ? 


STEEVENS, 
a. 


———— * 
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K. Lew. But is he gracious in the people's eye! 
ak. The more, that Henry was unfortunate. 


A. Lew. Then further all diſſembling (@ 
aſide 
Tell me for truth the meaſure of his love 
© Unto our ſiſter Bona. 


WAR. Such it ſeems; 
As may beſeem a monarch like himſelf. 
Myſelf have often heard him ſay, and ſwear, — 
That this his love was an eternal plant ; * 
Whereof the root was fix'd in virtue's ground, 
The leaves and fruit maintain'd with beauty's ſun; 
Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain, 
Unleſs the lady Bona quit his pain. 


$ that Henry wwas unfortunate.) He means, that Henry u 
unſucceſsful in war, having loſt his dominions in France, &c. 
MaLoxt, 

6 That this his Ive was an eternal plant;] The old quand 
reads rightly eternal ; alluding to the plants of Paradiſe. 
WaARBURT0S, 


In the language of Shakſpeare's time, by an eternal plant wa 
meant what we now call a perennial one. STEEVENS., 


The folio reads—an external plant; but as that word ſeems to 
afford no meaning, and as Shakſpeare has adopted every other part 
of this ſpeech as 2 found it in the old play, without alteration, | 
ſuppoſe external was a miſtake of the tranſcriber or printer, ad 
have therefore followed the reading of the quarto. Matoxs. 


7 Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain,] Envy is always fup- 

ſed to have ſome faſcinating or blaſting power ; and to be out 
of the reach of envy is therefore a privilege belonging only to great 
excellence. I know not well why exvy is mentioned here, ot 
whoſe envy can be meant; but the meaning is, that his lore 
ſuperior to envy, and can feel no blaſt from the lady's diſdain. Vt, 
that, if Bona refuſe to quit or reguite his pain, his love may tun 
to diſdain, though the conſciouſneſs of his own merit will exemp! 
him from the pangs of exvy. JoansoN, 


I believe exwy is in this place, as in many others, put for malice 
or Hatred. His ſituation places him above theſe, though it can 
ſecure him from female diſdain, SrEEVE&NS, 
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K. Lew. Now, ſiſter, let us hear your firm re- 
ſolve. 


Bona. Your grant, or your denial, ſhall be 
mine: 

Yet I confeſs, uo War. ] that often ere this day, 

When I have heard your king's deſert recounted, 

Mine ear hath tempted judgement to deſire. 


* K. Lew. Then, Warwick, thus, —Our ſiſter 
ſhall be Edward's ; 

* And now forthwith ſhall articles be drawn 

* Touching the jointure that your king muſt make, 
* Which with her dowry ſhall be counterpois'd :— 
Draw near, queen Margaret; and be a witneſs, 
That Bona ſhall be wife to the Engliſh king. 


PRIxcE. To Edward, but not to the Engliſh king. 


* 9. Max. Deceitful Warwick! it was thy de- 
vice | 

* By this alliance to make void my ſuit ; 

* Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's friend. 


A. Lew. And ſtill is friend to him and Mar- 
garet : 

* But if your title to the crown be weak, — 

As may appear by Edward's good ſucceſs, — 
Then *tis but reaſon, that I be releas'd 

* From giving aid, which late I promiſed. 

* Yet ſhall you have all kindneſs at my hand, 

* That your eſtate requires, and mine can yield. 


Wir. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his caſe; 
Where having nothing, nothing he can loſe. 

And as for you yourſelf, our quondam queen,— 

You have a father able* to maintain you ; 

And better *twere, you troubled him than France, 


Vi have a father able This ſeems ironical. The poverty 
of Margaret's father is a very frequent topic of reproach. 


Jon xsox. 
I 
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* ©. Max. Peace, impudent and ſhameleſs War. 
wick, peace; 
Proud ſetter- up and puller-down of kings! 
* I will not hence, till with my talk and tears, 
* Both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 
* Thy ſly conveyance,* and thy lord's falſe love; 
For both of you are birds of ſelf-ſame feather, 


[ A horn ſounded within, 


K. Ly. Warwick, this is ſome poſt to us, or 
thee. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mrs. My lord ambaſſador, theſe letters are for 
you ; 
Sent from your brother, marquis Montague.— 
Theſe from our king unto your majeſty.— 


And, madam, theſe for you; from whom, I knoy 
not. 


[To Margaret. They all read their letters, 


Ox#. I like it well, that our fair queen and miſ- 
treſs 


Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 


PRINCE. Nay, mark, how Lewis ſtamps as he 
were nettled: 


* I hope, all's for the beſt. 


8 Peace, impudent and ſhameleſs Warwick, peace ;] The word 
peace, at the end of this line, is wanting in the firſt folio, but 
ſupplied by the ſecond. STEevens. 


9 Proud ſetter-up and puller-deaun of kings “] The queen here ap- 


plies to Warwick, the very words that Edward, in p. 277, addreſles 
to the Deity. M. Masoxn. 


See p. 277, n. 8, The repetition has been already accounted 
for, in p. 302, n. 4, &c. MaLone. 


2 Thy fly conveyance, ] Conveyance is juggling, and thence is taken 
for artifice and fraud. Joanson, 


So, in King Richard II: 
% conveyers are you all, 
*« 'That rife thus nimbly by a true king's fall,” STEEVENS. 
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«K, LEM. Warwick, what are thy news? and 
yours, fair queen ? 


« 9. Mar. Mine, ſuch as fill my heart with un- 
hop'd joys. 

VR. Mine, full of ſorrow and heart's diſcon- 
tent. 


K. Lew. What! has your king marry'd the lady 
Grey? 
© And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 
© Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience ? 
es this the alliance that he ſeeks with France? 
Pare he preſume to ſcorn us in this manner? 


* 9. Max. I told your majeſty as much before: 
This proveth Edward's love,and Warwick's honeſty. 


War. King Lewis, I here proteſt,—in ſight of 
heaven, 
And by the hope I have of heavenly bliſs, — 
That I am clear from this miſdeed of Edward's ; 
No more my king, for he diſhonours me; 
But moſt himſelf, if he could ſee his ſhame. — 
Did I forget, that by the houſe of York 
My father came untimely to his death ? 4 


3 to ſooth your forgery and his,] To ſoften it, to make it 
more endurable : or perhaps, to ſooth us, and to prevent our being 
exaſperated by your forgery and his. MaLoxx. 

+ Did I forget, that by the houſe of York 

My father came untimely to his death ? | Warwick's father came 
untimely to his death, being taken at the battle of Wakefield, and 
beheaded at Pomfret. But the author of the old play imagined he 
fell at the action at Ferry-bridge, and has in a former — to 
which this line refers, (See p. 275, n. 4.) deſeribed his death as 
happening at that place. Shakſpeare very properly rejected that 
deſcription of the death of the earl of Saliſbury, of whoſe death no 
mention is made in this play, as it now ſtands; yet he has inadvert- 
ently retained this line which alludes to a preceding deſcription 
that he had ſtruck out; 'and this is another proof of his falling 
into inconſiſtencies, by ſometimes following, and ſometimes deſert- 


ing, his original, MaLone, 
Y 4 
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Did I let paſs the abuſe done to my niece ? 4 
Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 

Did I put Henry from his native right; 
And am I guerdon'd * at the laſt with ſhame? 
* Shame on himſelf! for my deſert is honour, 
* And, to repair my honour loſt for him, 

* I here renounce him, and return to Henry : 
My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, 
And henceforth I am thy true ſervitor; 

I will revenge his wrong to lady Bona, 

And replant Henry in his former ſtate. 


2. Mir. Warwick, theſe words have turn'd 
my hate to love; 
* And I forgive and quite forget old faults, 
And joy that thou becom'ſt king Henry's friend. 


Lak. So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned 
friend, 
That, if king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us 
With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 
I'll undertake to land them on our coaſt, 
And force the tyrant from his ſcat by war, 
*Tis not his new-made bride ſhall ſuccour him: 
* And as for Clarence,—as my letters tell me, 
* He's very likely now to fall from him; 
* For matching more for wanton luſt than honour, 


+ Did I let paſs the abuſe done to my niece ?] Thus Holinſhed, 
668: King Edward did attempt a thing once in the earles 
ouſe, which was much againſt the earles honeſtie (whether he 

would have defloured his daughter or his viece, the certaintie was 
not for both their honours revealed) for ſurely ſuch a thing was 
attempted by king Edward.” STrtvens. 

Did I put Henry from his native right; &c.] Thus the folio, 

The quartos read: | 
And thruſt king Henry from his native home ? 
And (molt ungrateful) doth he uſe me thus? STEEVENS. 


v guerdon'd — | i. e. rewarded, So, in P. II. of this play: 


« See you well gaerden'd for theſe good deſerts,” STEEVESS, 


®._T waar 
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* Or than for ſtrength and ſafety of our country. 
* Bon Aa. Dear brother, how ſhall Bona be re- 
veng'd, 
* But by thy help to this diſtreſſed queen? 
* 9. Max. Renowned prince, how ſhall poor 
Henry live, 
* Unleſs thou reſcue him from foul deſpair ? 


* Bona. My quarrel, and this Engliſh queen's, 
are one. 


VI. And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with 
yours. 


A. Lew. And mine, with hers, and thine, and 
Margaret's. 


Therefore, at laſt, I firmly am reſolv'd, 
You ſhall have aid. 


* 9. Mas. Let me give humble thanks for all 
at once, 


K. Lew. Then England's meſſenger, return in 
poſt ; 
And tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, — 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride: 
Thou ſeeſt what's paſt, go fear thy king“ withal. 
Bona. Tell him, In hope he'll prove a widower, 
ſhortly, 
I' wear the willow garland for his ſake. 
Q: Mas. Tell him, My mourning weeds are laid 
aſide, 
And I am ready to put armour on.“ 


— 
/ 


go fear thy king —] That is, fright thy king. Jon xsox. 
So, in King Henry IV. P. II: 
The people fear me &c. STEEVENS., 


* wn put armur on.] It was once no unuſual thing for 
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MAR. Tell him from me, That he hath done me 
Wrong; 
And therefore I'll uncrown him, ere't be long. 
There's thy reward ; be gone. [ Exit Me, 


A. Lew. But, Warwick, thou, 
And Oxford, with five thouſand men, 
Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle: * 
* And, as occaſion ſerves, this noble queen 
* And prince ſhall follow with a freſh ſupply. 
© Yet, ere thou go, but anſwer me one doubt ;— 
What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 


War. This ſhall aſſure my conſtant loyalty ;— 
That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
JI join mine eldeſt daughter, and my joy, 

To him forthwith * in holy wedlock bands. 


queens themſelves to appear in armour at the head of their forces, 
'The ſuit which Elizabeth wore, when ſhe rode through the lines 
at Tilbury to encourage the troops, on the approach of the ar- 
mada, may be ſtill ſeen in the Tower. STzevens. 


9 thy reauard;] Here we are to ſuppoſe that, according to 
ancient cuſtom, Warwick makes a preſent to the herald or meſ- 
ſenger, whom the original copies call—a Pe. See Vol. IX. p. 
386, n. 8. STEEVENS. 


a and bid falſe Edward battle :) This phraſe is common to 
many of our ancient writers. So, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, a 
dramatick performance, 1587: 

10 my fleſh abhors 
« To bid the battle to my proper blood.“ SrREEvEXS. 


3 [ll join mine eldeſt daughter, and my joy, 

To him forthwith ] Surely this is a miſtake of the co- 
pyiſt's. Hall, in the ninth year of K. Edward IV. ſays. Edward 
prince of Wales wedded Anne ec daughter to the earl of War. 
wick.” And the duke of Clarence was in love with the elder, 
the lady Iſabel; and in reality was married to her five years before 
prince Edward took the lady Anne to wife. And, in King Richard 
rhe Third, Gloſter, who married this lady Anne when a widow, 


«« For then Pll marry Warwick's youngeft daughter. 
„ What though 1 kill'd her huſband and her father?“ 
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«© 9. MAR. Yes, I agree,* and thank you for your 
motion: 

«© Son Edward, ſhe is fair and virtuous, 

Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick; 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 

« That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. 


i, e. prince Edward, and king Henry VI. her father-in law. See 
likewiſe Holinſhed, in his Chronicle, p. 671 and 1 
| HEOBALD, 
This is a departure from the truth of hiſtory, for Edward prince 
of Wales (as Mr. Theobald has obſerved) was married to Anne, 
the /econd daughter of the earl of Warwick, 
But notwithſtanding this, his reading [ younge/? daughter] has, 
I think, been improperly adopted by the ſubſequent editors ; for 
though in fact the duke of Clarence married Iſabella, the cl 
ys. of Warwick, in 1468, and Edward prince of Wales mar- 
ried Anne, his /econd daughter, in 1470; neither of his daughters 
was married at the time when Warwick was in France negotiating 
a marriage between Lady Bona and his king: ſo that there is no 
inconſiſtency in the preſent 1 2 however, that the 
original author of this play made a miſtake, and imagined that the 
youngeſt daughter of Warwick was married to Clarence, I appre- 
, he, and not his editor, ought to anſwer for it. | 
This is one of the numerous circumſtances which prove that 
Shakſpeare was not the original author of this play; for though 
here, as in a former paſſage, (p. 306, n. 6.) he has followed the 
old drama, when he afterwards wrote his King Richard III. and 
found it neceſſary to conſult the ancient hiſtorians, he repreſented 
Lady Anne, as ſhe in fact was, the widow of Edward, prince of 
Wales, and the yownge/t daughter of the earl of Warwick. 
MaLoxE. 
Is it improbable then that Shakſpeare ſhould have become more 
accurate as he grew older? Might he not, previous to the compoſi- 
tion of a later play, have furniſhed himſelf with that knowledge of 


hiſtory which was wanting in his dramatick performance of an ear- 
lier date? STEEVENS. 


4 Yes, I agree, &c.] Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quarto has only 
the following : 
With all my heart; T like this match full well. 
Love her, ſon Edward; ſhe is fair and young; 
And give thy hand to Warwick, for his love. 
STEEVENS, 
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* PRINCE. Yes, I accept her, for ſhe well deſerves 
It ; 


And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 


[He gives bis hand to Warwick, 
AK. Lew. Why ſtay we now? Theſe ſoldiers 
ſhall be levy'd, 
And thou, lord Bourbon,* our high admiral, 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. — 
I long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 
[ Exeunt all but Warwick 
War. I came from Edward as embaſſador, 
But I return his ſworn and mortal foe : 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war ſhall anſwer his demand. 
Had he none elſe to make a ſtale, but me? 
Then none but I ſhall turn his jeſt to ſorrow. 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again: 
Not that I pity Henry's miſery, 
But ſeek revenge on Edward's mockery. [| Exit, 


Aud thou, lord Beurbon, &.] Inſtead of this and the three fol. 
iowing lines, we have theſe in the old play: 
And pen, lord Bourbon, our high admiral, 
Shall waft them /afely to the Engliſh coafts ; 
Aud chaſe proud Edward from his ſlumb' ring trance, 
For mocking marriage with /e name of France, 
MaLoxe. 


En 


KING HENRY VI. 


ACE 1 ee 
London. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter GLosTER, CLARENCE, SOMERSET, MoNTAGUE, 
and Others. 


Go. Now tell me, brother Clarence,“ what 
think you 
Of this new marriage with the lady Grey? 
* Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? 


* CL4R. Alas, you know, 'tis far from hence to 
France; 


How could he ſtay till Warwick made return? 


* Som. My lords, forbear this talk; here comes 
the king. 


Flouriſh. Enter King Edward, attended; Lady Grey, 


as Queen; PEMBROKE, STAFFORD, HASTINGS, and 
Others." 


* GLo. And his well-choſen bride. 


6 Now tell me, brother Clarence, ] In the old play the king enters 
here along with his brothers, not after them, and opens the ſcene 
thus: 

Edw. Brothers of Clarence and of Gloceſter, 
What think you of our marriage with the lady Grey ? 
Gli. My lord, we think as Warwick and Lewis, 
That are fo ſlack in judgment that they'll take 
No offence at this ſudden marriage. 
Edw. Suppoſe they do, they are but Lewis and Warwick; 
an * your king and Warwick's ; and will be 
ey d. 
Ghe. And ſhall, becauſe you are our king ; 
But yet ſuch ſudden marriages ſeldom proveth well. 
Edw. Yea, brother Richard, are you againſt us too? 
Maloxz. 

7 The {tage direction in the folio, ¶ Four fand on one ons and four 

en the Ke, ſufficient proof that the play, as exhibited there, 


,.. - 
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CAR. I mind to tell him plainly what I think, 


© K, Epw. Now, brother of Clarence, how like 
you our choice, 
That you ſtand penſive, as half malcontent? 


CAR. As well as Lewis of France, or the earl 
of Warwick; 

© Which are ſo weak of courage, and in judgement, 
© That they'll take no offence at our abuſe. 


K. Ew. Suppoſe, they take offence without a 
cauſe, 

* They are but Lewis and Warwick; I am Edward, 

* Your king and Warwick's, and muſt have my will, 


Go. And ſhall have your will, becauſe our 
king : 

Let haſty marriage ſeldom proveth well. 

K. Epw. Yea, brother Richard, are you offended 
too ? 

© Gio. Not I: 

No; God forbid, that I ſhould wiſh them ſever'd 

* Whom God hath join'd together: ay, and 'twere 

ity, 

To ſunder them that yoke ſo well together. 


* K. Epw. Setting your ſcorns, and your miſlike, 
aſide, 
Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Grey 
* Should not become my wife, and England's 
queen :— 
And you too, Somerſet,” and Montague, 
* Speak freely what you think. 


was printed from a ſtage copy. I ſuppoſe theſe eight important 
perſonages were attendants. STEEVENS. 


6 are you affended tao ?| So, the folio. The quartos 
are you againſt us too? STEEVENS. 


v And you too, Somerſet, &c.] In the old play Somerſet does not 
appear in this ſcene, MaLoxNe. 
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CAR. Then this is my opinion, — that king 
Lewis 
© Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
About the marriage of the lady Bona. 


«Gro. And Warwick, doing what you gave in 
charge, 
«Is now diſhonoured by this new marriage. 


K. Ep. What, if both Lewis and Warwick be 
appeas'd, 
© By ſuch invention as I can deviſe? 


Monr. Yet to have join'd with France in ſuch 
alliance, 


Would more have ſtrengthen'd this our common- 
wealth 
'Gainſt foreign ſtorms, than any home-bred mar- 
| riage. 
© Hisr.. Why, knows not Montague, that of it- 
ſelf 
England is ſafe, if true within itſelf? 3 


2 Clar, Then this is my opinion, —&c.] Inſtead of this and the 
following ſpeech, the quartos read thus : 
la. My lord, then this is my opinion; 
That Warwick, being diſhonour'd in his embaſſage, 
Doth ſeek revenge, to quit his injuries. 
Glo. And Lewis, in regard of his ſiſter's wrongs, 
Doth join with Warwick to ſupplant your ſtate. 
STEEVENS, 
3 Why, knows not Montague, that of itſelf ED 
3 is ſafe, if true within itſelf? | In the old play theſe lines 
us: 
Let England be true within itſelf, 
We need not France nor any alliance with them. 

It is obſervable that the firſt of theſe lines occurs in the old play 
of King John, 1 91, from which our author borrowed it, and in- 
ſerted it with a flight change in his own play with the _ title. 

ALONE, 
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* Mont. Yes; but the ſafer, when 'tis back'; 
with France.“ 


* Hasr. Tis better uſing France, than truſting 
France: 
* Let us be back'd with God, and with the ſeas, 
* Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
* And with their helps only defend ourſelves ; 
* In them, and in ourſelves, our ſafety lies. 


Cr4Rr. For this one ſpeech, lord Haſtings well 
deſerves 
To have the heir of the lord Hungerford. 


K. Epw. Ay, what of that? it was my will, and 
grant ; 
And, for this once, my will ſhall ſtand for law. 


*Gro. And yet, methinks, your grace hath not 
done well, 


The 2 of this ſentiment is probably to be found in Ds, 
Ax DbREW BoRDe's H boke of the Introduttion of Knowledge, b. l. 
printed for Copland, Sign. A 4. * They (i. e. the Engliſh) fare 
ſumptuouſly, God is ſerved in their churches devoutli, but treaſon 
and deceyt amonge them 1s uſed craftyly, ye more pitie, 7 File 
were true auythin themſelves, they nede not to feare 4 all nacions 
ewere ſet againſt tbem. The author of Fuimus Troes, 1633, has alſo 
adopted it : 

« Yet mougyd all, if we ourſelves are true, 

«© We may deſpiſe what all the earth can do.” Rzev, 


3 Yes; but the fafer, &c.] Thus the ſecond folio. Yes, in the 


firſt, is omitted. STEEVENS, 


4 with the ſeas, | This has been the advice of every man 
who in any age underſtood and favoured the intereſt of England. 
Jon xsox. 
Aud yet, met hints, &c.] The quartos vary from the folio, a 
follows: 
Cla. Ay, and for ſuch a thing too, the lord Scales 
Did well deſerve at your hands, to have the 
Daughter of the lord Bonfield ; and left your 
Brothers to go ſeek elſewhere ; but in your madneſs 
You bury brotherhood, Srrrvr xs. 


n. * 
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© To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 
«© Unto the brother of your loving bride ; 
« She better would have fitted me, or Clarence: 
« But in your bride you bury brotherhood, 
© C.4R, Or elſe you would not have beſtow'd 
the heirꝰ 
« Of the lord Bonville on your new wife's ſon, 
And leave your brothers to go ſpeed elſewhere. 


K. Epw. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife, 
That thou art malcontent? I will provide thee. 


© CL4R. In chooſing for yourſelf, you ſhow'd your 
judgement : 
© Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 
Jo play the broker in mine own behalf; 
And, to that end, I ſhortly mind to leave you. 


©K, Epw. Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be 
king, 5 
And not be ty'd unto his brother's will. 


«H, 3 lords, before it pleas'd his ma- 
e 
Jo raiſe my ſtate to title of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you muſt all confeſs 
© That I was not ignoble of deſcent,” 
* And meaner than myſelf have had like fortune. 
* But as this title honours me and mine, 


De would not have beſtow'd the heir —] It muſt be re- 
membered, that till the Reſtoration, the heireſſes of great eſtates 
were in the wardſhip of the king, who in their minority gave them 
up to plunder, and afterwards matched them to his favourites, I 


know not when liberty gained more than by the abolition of the 
court of wards. Jon nsoN. 


1 — 7 was not ignoble of deſcent, | Her father was fir Richard 
Widville, knight, afterwards earl of Rivers ; her mother, Jaqueline, 
Ducheſs —_—_ bf Bedford, who was daughter to Peter of Lux- 
emburgh, earl of Saint Paul, and widow of John duke of Bedford, 
brother to King Henry V. Mat owe. 


W. . 5 
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* So your diſlikes, to whom I would be pleaſing, 


Do cloud my joys with danger and with ſorrow. 


A. Epw. My love, forbear to fawn upon their 
frowns : * 
© What danger, or what ſorrow can befall thee, 
* So long as Edward is thy conſtant friend, 
* And their true ſovereign, whom they muſt obey? 
© Nay, whom they ſhall obey, and love thee too, 
* Unleſs they ſeek for hatred at my hands : 
* Which if they do, yet will I keep thee ſafe, 
* And they ſhall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 


* GLo. I hear, yet ſay not much, but think the 
more, [ Aſide. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


K. Epw. Now, meſſenger, what letters, or what 
news, 
From France ? 


* Mts. My ſovereign liege, no letters; and few 
words, | 
But ſuch as I, without your ſpecial pardon, 
Dare not relate. 


KA. Edu. Go to, we pardon thee : therefore, in 
brief, 

© Tell me their words as near as thou canſt guels 
them. 

What anſwer makes king Lewis unto our letters? 


My lowe, forbear 2 Inſtead of this and the following ſpeech, 
the old play has only theſe lines : 
Edaw. Forbear, my love, to fawne upon their frowns, 
For thee they muſt obey, nay, ſhall obey, 
And if they look for favour at my hands. 
Ment. My lord, here is the meſſenger return'd from 
Fraunce. MALoNE, — 


7 
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Mes. At my depart, theſe were his very words; 
Go tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, — 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. 


K. Epw. Is Lewis ſo brave? belike, he thinks 
me Henry. 


But what ſaid lady Bona to my marriage ?? 
Ms. Theſe were her words, utter'd with mild 
diſdain ; 85 
Tell bim, in hope he'll prove a widower ſhortly, 
Til wear the willow garland for his ſake. 
A. Epw. I blame not her, ſhe could ſay little 
leſs; | | 
© She had the wrong. But what ſaid Henry's queen? 
For I have heard, that ſhe was there in place.“ 
Mrs. Tell him, quoth ſhe, my mourning weeds are 
done,* 
And I am ready to put armour on. 
A. Epi. Belike, ſhe minds to play the Amazon. 
But what ſaid Warwick to theſe injuries ? 
* Mes. He, more incens'd againſt your majeſty 
Than all the reſt, diſcharg'd me with theſe words; 


Tell bim from me, that be hath done me wrong, 
And therefore PI uncrown him, ere't be long. 


9 


to my marriage *| The quartos read: 
to theſe wrongs. STEEVENS. 


ſhe was there in place.] This expreſſion, ſignifying, ſhe 
was there pre/ext, occurs frequently in old Engliſh writers. 


MaLoxE. 


2 


Ex place, a Galliciſm. STxtvens. 


2 are done, ] i. e. are conſumed, thrown off. The word 
is often uſed in this ſenſe by the writers of our author's age. So, 
in his Rape of Lucrece : 

And if poſſeſs d, as ſoon decay'd and done 

As is the morning's filver-melting dew.” Matrox, 


2 
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A. Epw. Ha! durſt the traitor breathe out ſo 
proud words ? 
Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarn'd: 
* They ſhall have wars, and pay for their preſump. 
tion. 
But ſay, is Warwick friends with Margaret? 


Ms. Ay, gracious ſovereign; they are ſo link d 
in friendſhip, 


That young prince Edward marries Warwick's 
daughter. 


CLaR. Belike, the elder ; Clarence will have the 
younger.“ 
* Now, brother king, farewell, and fit you faſt, 
For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter 
That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
* I may not prove inferior to yourſelf, — 
You, that love me and Warwick, follow me.' 
[ Exit CLARENCE, and SOMERSET follows. 


4 Belike, the elder ; Clarence will have the younger.] I have ven- 
tured to make elder and younger change places in this line againſt 


the reg” of all the printed copies. The reaſon of it will be 
obvious. THEoBALD. 


Clarence having in fact married Iſabella, the elder daughter of 
Warwick, Mr. Theobald made e/der and yornger change places in 
this line; in which he has been followed, I think, improperly, by 
the ſubſequent editors : The author of the old play, where this line 
is found, might from ignorance or intentionally have deviated from 
hiſtory, in his account of the perſon whom Clarence married. See 
a former note, p. 330, n. 3. MaLoNnE. 


5 You, that love me and Warwick, follow me.) That Clarence 
ſhould make this ſpeech in the king's _—_ very improbable, 
yet I do not ſee how it can be palliated. e king never goes 
out, nor can Clarence be talking to a company apart, for he an. 
ſwers immediately to that which the Poſt ſays to the ah 

OH NS0S, 

When the earl of Eſſex attempted to raiſe a rebellion in the city. 

with a deſign, as was ſuppoſed, to ſtorm the queen's palace, 


= 28 
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* Gro. Not I: * 


ſo My thoughts aim at a further matter; I 
* Stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown. 
| [ A/ide. 
FP K. Epw. Clarence and Somerſet both gone to 


Warwick! 
Vet am I arm'd againſt the worſt can happen; 
* And haſte is needful in this deſperate — "0 
pembroke, and Stafford,” you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war; 
They are already, or quickly will be landed: 
« Myſelf in perſon will ſtraight follow you. 

[ Exeunt Pembroke and Stafford. 


ran about the ſtreets with his ſword drawn, crying out, They 
that love me, follow me.” STrEEVI N. 1 


Clarence certainly ſpeaks in the hearing of the king, who im- 
mediately after his brother has retired, exclaims, that he is gone 
to join with Warwick. 

is line is in the old quarto play. One nearly reſembling it is 
likewiſe found in The Battle of Alcazar, 1 594: 
« Myſelf will lead the way, | 
« And make a paſſage with my conquering ſword, 
% Knee-deep in blood of theſe accurſed Moors; 
« And they that love my honour, follow me. 
So alſo in our author's King Richard III: | 
« The reſt that love me, riſe, and follow me.“ 
MaLoNs, 

6 Glo. Net I:] After Clarence goes out, we have in the old play 
the following dialogue; part of which Shakſpeare rejected, and 
tranſpoſed the reſt : 

Eqdrw. Clarence and Somerſet fled to Warwick 
What ſay you, brother Richard, will you ſtand to i 4 &c, 
ALONE, 


See note 8, in the following page. STzzvens. 
9 and Stafford, &c.) The quartos give the paſſage 


Pembroke, go raiſe an army preſently; 

Pitch up my tent; for in the field this night 

I mean to reſt; and, on the morrow morn, 

Ill march to meet proud Warwick, ere he land 
Thoſe ſtraggling troops which he hath got in France, 


L 3 
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© But, ere I go, Haſtings, - and Montague, 
© Reſolve my doubt. You twain, of all the reſt, 

© Are near to Warwick, by blood, and by alliance: 
© Tell me, if you love Warwick more than me? 

© If it be ſo, then both depart to him; 

I rather wiſh you foes, than hollow friends; 

* But if you mind to hold your true obedience, 

© Give me aſſurance with ſame friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in ſuſpect. 


.. Mon. So God help Montague, as he proves true! 


Hasr. And Haſtings, as he favours Edward's 
cauſe! | 


KA. Epiy. Now, brother Richard, will you ſtand 
by us? | 

Gro. Ay, in deſpite of all that ſhall withſtand 
you.“ 


K. Epw. Why ſo; then am ] ſure of victory. 
© Now therefore let us hence; and loſe no hour, 
* Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power, 


[ Excunt, 


But ere I go, Montague and Haſtings, you 

Of all the reſt are neareſt ally'd in blood 

To Warwick ; therefore tell me if you favour 

Him more than me, or not; ſpeak truly, for 

I had rather have you open enemies 

Than hollow friends, STEEveNns. | 
8 Ay, in deſpite of all that fhall withſtand you. | The quartos 

continue the ſpeech thus : 

Ay, my lord, in deſpight of all that ſhall. withſtand you; 

For why hath nature made me halt downright 

But that I ſhould be valiant, and ſtand to it ? 

For if I would, I cannot run away, STEEVENS, 
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SCENE. IL 
A Plain in Warwickſhire. 


Enter WaR WICK and OxrorD, with French and 
other forces. 


War. Truſt me, my lord, all hitherto goes well; 
The common people by numbers ſwarm to us. 


Enter CLARENCE and SOMERSET. 


But, ſee, where Somerſet and Clarence come ;— 
Speak ſuddenly, my lords, are we all friends ? 


CLAR. Fear not that, my lord. 


War. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto 
Warwick; 
And welcome, Somerſet:— I hold it cowardice, 
To reſt miſtruſtful where a noble heart 


Hath pawn'd an open hand in ſign of love; 

Elſe might I think, that Clarence, Edward's brother, 
Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings : 

But welcome, Clarence; my daughter ſhall be thine. 
And now what reſts, but, in night's coverture, 

Thy brother being careleſsly nary Bow 


His ſoldiers lurking in the towns about,“ 


9 But welcome, Clarence ;] Old copy, redundantly,—faveet Cla- 


rence. STEEVENS. 


His ſoldiers lurking in the towns about,] Old copies—town, 
STEEVENS, 
Dr. Thirlby adviſed the reading towns here; the guard in the 

ſcene immediately following ſays : 
6 but why commands the king, 

% That his chief followers lodge in owns about him?“ 

THEeOBALD, 
2 4 | 


— — — 
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And but attended by a ſimple guard, 

We may ſurprize and take him at our pleaſure? 

Our ſcouts have found the adventure very eaſy : 

That as Ulyſſes,* and ſtout Diomede, 

With ſleight and manhood ſtole to Rheſus? tents, 

* And _— from thence the Thracian fatal 
eeds; 


* So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 


* At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 
And ſeize himſelf; I ſay not—ſlaughter him, 
For I intend but only to ſurprize him. — 

© You, that will follow me to this attempt, 

* Applaud the name of Henry, with your leader. 


[ They all cry, Henry! 
Why, then, let's on our way in ſilent fort : 
For Warwick- and his friends, God and faint 


George!“ [ Exeunt, 


e eaſy : | Here the quartos conclude this ſpeech, 
adding only the following lines : 
Then cry king Henry with reſolved minds, 
And break we preſently into his tent. STzzvens. 


+ That as Ulyſſes, &c.] See the tenth book of the Iliad, Theſe 
circumſtances, . were acceſlible, without reference to Homer 
in the original. STEEVENS, 


$ and ſaint George] After the two concluding lines of this 
ſcene, which in the old play are given not to Warwick but to 
Clarence, we there find the following ſpeeches, which Shakſpeare 
has introduced in a ſubſequent place: 
| _ Fong is his tent; and ſee where his guard doth 
n - 
Courage, my ſoldiers; now or never. | 
But follow me now, and Edward ſhall be ours. 
All, A Warwick, a Warwick! MaLoxs. 
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SCENE III. 
Edward's Camp, near Warwick. 


Enter certain Watchmen, 0 guard the king's tent. 


* 1. W/arcn, Come on, my maſters, each man 
take his ſtand; 


* The king, by this, is ſet him down to ſleep. 
* 2, Warcn. What, will he not to-bed? 


* 1. March. Why, no: for he hath made a ſo- 
lemn vow 
Never to lie and take his natural reſt, 


* Till Warwick, or himſelf, be quite ſuppreſs'd. 


* 2, Warcn. To-morrow then, belike, ſhall be 
the day, 


* If Warwick be ſo near as men report. 


* 3. Warcny. But ſay, I pray, what nobleman is 
that, 


* That with the king here reſteth in his tent? 


* 1. Warcn. Tis the lord Haſtings, the king's 
chiefeſt friend. 


* 3. WaTcn. O, is it ſo? But why commands the 
king, 


* That his chief followers lodge in towns about 
him, 


* While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field? 


* 2. Warch. Tis the more honour, becauſe more 
dangerous. 


* 3. Warcy. Ay; but give me worſhip, and 
uietneſs, 


* I like it better than a dangerous honour.* 


lie it better than a dangerous honour.) This honeſt Watchman's 
opinion coincides with that of Falſtaff, See Vol, VIII. p. 582. 


SrrrvENs. 
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* If Warwick knew in what eſtate he ſtands, 
* *Tis to be doubted, he would waken him. 


* 1. March. Unleſs our halberds did ſhut up his 
| paſſage. 
* 2. Warcy. Ay; wherefore elſe guard we hi; 
royal tent, 
* But to defend his perſon from night-foes ? 


Enter WARWICK, CLARENCE, OxFORD, SOMERstr, 
and forces. 


© J/4R. This is his tent; and ſee, where ſtand 
his guard. 


Courage, my maſters : honour now, or never! 
© But follow me, and Edward ſhall be ours. 


1. Warca. Who goes there? 


* 2. Warcn. Stay, or thou dieſt. 

[Warwick, and the reſt, cry all Warwick! 
Warwick! and ſet upon the guard; who fly, 
crying Arm] Arm] Warwick, and the reſt, 
following them. 


The drum beating, and trumpels Jounding, Re-enter 
Warwick, and the reſt, bringing the king out in a 


gown, ſitting in a chair: GLOSTER and HASTINGS 
fly. 


* Som. What are they that fly there? 


MA. Richard, and Haſtings: let them go, 
here's the duke. 


K. Eb. The duke! why, Warwick, when, we 
parted laſt,” | 


I —— When, wwe parted laſt,] The word /aft, which is found in 
the old play, was inadyertently omitted in the folio, MaLoxe. 
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Thou call'dſt me king? 


WaR. Ay, but the caſe is alter'd: 

«© When you diſgrac'd me in my embaſſade, 

Then I degraded you from being king, 

And come now to create you duke of York. 

Alas! how ſhould you govern any kingdom, 

That know not how to uſe ambaſſadors ; 

Nor how to be contented with one wife ; 

Nor how to uſe your brothers brotherly ; 

* Nor how to ſtudy for the people's welfare ; 

Nor how to ſhrowd yourſelf from enemies ? 


* K, Ep. Yea, brother“ of Clarence, art thou 
here too ? 

* Nay, then I ſee, that Edward needs muſt down.— 
© Yet, Warwick, in deſpite of all miſchance, 
Of thee thyſelf, and all thy complices, 
Edward will always bear himſelf as king: 
* Though fortune's malice overthrow my ſtate, 
My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel. 


Was. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's 
king : © Takes off his crown. 
But Henry now ſhall wear the Engliſh crown, 
And be true king indeed; thou but the ſhadow. — 
* My lord of Somerſet, at my requeſt, 


* See that forthwith duke Edward be convey'd 


+ And come now to create you duke of York, | Might we not read 
with a ſlight alteration ? 


And come to new-create you duke of York, JokxsOox. 


5 Yea, brother &c.] In the old play this ſpeech conſiſts of only 
theſe two lines : 
Well, Warwick, let fortune do her worſt, . 
Edward in mind will bear himſelf a king. 
Henry has made the ſame declaration in a former ſcene. 
| MaLoONE. 
® Then, for his mind, be Edward England's ting] That is, in 
is mind; as far as his own mind goes. M. Mason. 
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* Unto my brother, archbiſhop of York. 

When I have fought with Pembroke and his fel. 
lows, 

I'll follow you, and tell what anſwer 

© Lewis, and the lady Bona, ſend to him :— 

Now, for a while, farewell, good duke of York. 


K. Epw. What fates impoſe, that men muſt 
needs abide ; 
* Tt boots not to reſiſt both wind and tide. 
[Exit King Edward, led out; Somerſet with bin. 


* Ox. What now remains,” my lords, for us to 
do, . 
But march to London with our ſoldiers ? 


War. Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to 
do 3 | 
Jo free king Henry from e 
And ſee him ſeated in the regal throne. [| Exeuni. 


7 What now remains, &c.] Inſtead of this and the following 
ſpeech, the quartos have: 
Clar. What follows now ? all hitherto goes well; 
But we muſt diſpatch ſome letters into France, 
To tell the queen of our happy fortune; 
And bid her come with ſpeed to join with us. 
War. Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to do, 
And free king Henry from impriſonment, 
And ſee him ſeated on the regal throne. 
Come, let's away; and, having paſt theſe cares, 


FM poſt to York, and ſee how Edward fares. STREVB*s. 
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. 
London. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Queen ELIZABETH and RIVeRs.? 


© Rip. Madam, what makes you in this ſudden 
change? 
2: Exz. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to 
learn, 
© What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward? 


Riy. What, loſs of ſome pitch'd battle againſt 
Warwick? 


2. ErIE. No, but the loſs of his own royal 


perſon. | 
* Riy. Then is my ſovereign ſlain? 


* 9. ELIZ. Ay, almoſt ſlain, for he is taken pri- 
ſoner ; 


Either betray'd by falſchood of his guard, 


Enter Rivers.) Throughout this ſcene the quartos vary 
in almoſt every ſpeech from the folio. The variations however 
are hardly ſuch as to deſerve notice. STEEVENS. 


They are, however, ſo marked, as to prove deciſively, I think, 
that either Shakſpeare wrote two diſtin& pieces on this ſubjeR at 
different periods, or that the play as exhibited in the folio was his, 
and that in quarto the 2 — of a preceding writer. Let the 
ſecond (| þ of Rivers be read with this view: 

t loſſe ? of ſome pitcht battaile againſt Warwicke ? 
Tuſh, feare not, faire queene, but caſt theſe cares aſide. 
King Edward's noble mind his honour doth diſplay, 
And Warwick may loſe, though then he got the day. 
See alſo the ſpeech of Clarence quoted in the laſt note, 
| MaLoNE., 

Would not this prove rather too much, as a ſimilar inference 
might be drawn from the two copies of Romeo and Juliet, in 1597 

1599? STEEVENS. 
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* Or by his foe ſurpriz'd at unawares : 

And, as I further have to underſtand, 

* Is new committed to the biſhop of York, 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 


* Riy. Theſe news, I muſt confeſs, are full of 
grief: 
© Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may; 
Warwick may loſe, that now hath won the day. 


* ©. Er1z. Till then, fair hope muſt hinder life's 
decay. 
* And I the rather wean me from deſpair, 
* For love of Edward's offspring in my womb: 
This is it that makes me bridle paſſion, 
* And bear with mildneſs my-misfortune's croſs; 
* Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 
And ſtop the riſing of blood-ſucking ſighs, 
* Leſt with my ſighs or tears I blaſt or drown 
King Edward's fruit, true heir to the Engliſh 
Crown. 
* Riry. But, madam, where is Warwick then be. 
come ? 


* &. ELIEZ. Iam informed, that he comes towards 

London. 

* To ſet the crown once more on Henry's head: 

* Gueſs thou the reſt ; king Edward's friends muſt 
down. 

© But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, 

© (For truſt not him that hath once broken faith, 

© Ill hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary, 

To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 

© There ſhall I reſt ſecure from force, and fraud. 

Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly; 

If Warwick take us, we are ſure to die. | Exeunt. 
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KING HENRY VI. 


SCENE V. 


4 Pork near Middleham * Caſtle in Yorkſhire. 


Enter GLoOSTER, HasTINGs, . Sir William Stanley, 

TY and Others. 

« Gro. Now, my lord Haſtings,” and fir William 
4 | Stanley, 

ave off to wonder why I drew you hither, 

2 this chiefeſt thicket of the park. 
Thus ſtands the caſe: You know, our king, my 
* brother, 


9 Scene V. ] In new forming theſe pieces Shakſpeare tranſpoſed 

not only many lines and ſpeeches, but ſome of the ſcenes. This 

ſcene a che on _ lay precedes that which he has made the fourth 
ſcene of this ALONE. 


A park near Middlcham —} Shakſpeare follows his authority 
Holinſhed, in the repreſentation here — — king Edward's 13 
ture and impriſonment. But honeſt milled him, as 
himſelf was miſled by his EN Hall. The whole is mn 
Edward was never in the hands of Warwick. R1Tsoxv. 


3 Now, my lord Haſtin rte „Ke. ] I ſhall inſert the ſpeech corre- 
ſponding to this in the old 2 as the compariſon will ſhow the 
reader 2 what manner Shakſpeare proceeded, where he merely 
retouched and expanded what he f found] in the elder drama, without 
the addition of any new matter : 
'Gh. Lord Haſtings and Sir William NN 
Know that the cauſe I ſent for you is this. 
I look my brother with a ſlender train 
Should come a hunting in this foreſt here, 
The biſhop of York befriends him much, 
And lets him uſe — leaſure in che chaſe. 
Now I have priv il ſent him word 
How I am come With you to reſcue him; 
. And * ee * be doth come, MALoxE, 
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© Is priſoner to the biſhop here, at whoſe hands 

* He hath good uſage and great liberty ; 

And often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to diſport himſelf. 

© I have advertis'd him by ſecret means, 

* That if, about this hour, he make this way, 
Under the colour of his uſual game, 

He ſhall here find his friends, with horſe and men, 
« To ſet him free from his captivity. 


Enter King EDwAaRrD, and a Huntſman. 


Hur. This way, my lord; for this way lies the 
game. 


K. Epw. Nay, this way, man; ſee, where the 
huntſmen ſtand. — 


© Now, brother of Gloſter, lord Haſtings, and the 
reſt, 


* Stand you thus cloſe, to ſteal the biſhop's deer? 

* GLo. Brother, the time and caſe requireth haſte; 
© Your horſe ſtands ready at the park corner. 
K. Epw. But whither ſhall we then? 


* Hasr. To Lynn, my lord; and ſhip“ from 
thence to Flanders. 


© GLo. Well gueſs'd, believe me; for that was 
my meaning. 

© K. Epw. Stanley, I will requite thy forward- 

neſs. 

* Gro. But wherefore ſtay we? 'tis no time to 
talk, 

A. Epw. Huntſman, what ſay'ſt thou? wilt 
thou go along ? 


4 and \hip —] The firſt folio has t. The correftign 
was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, Matoxx. 
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Hur. Better do ſo, than tarry and be hang'd. 
610. Come then, away; let's have no more 
ado. | 
K. Epw. Biſhop, farewell: ſhield thee from War- 
wick's frown ; 
And pray that I may repoſſeſs the crown. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 


A Room in the Tower. 


Enter King Henzy, CLAREN OR, Warwick, SOMER- 
SET, young RICHMOND, OxrorD, MonTacusr, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and Attendants. 


* K. Hen. Maſter lieutenant, now that God and 
friends 
* Have ſhaken Edward from the regal ſeat ; 
And turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 
* My fear to hope, my ſorrows unto joys ; 
* At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? 
* Lizu. Subjects may challenge nothing of their 
ſoyereigns ; 
* But, if an humble prayer may prevail, 
* I then crave pardon of your majeſty. 


A. Hen. For what, lieutenant? for well uſing 
me? 
* Nay, be thou ſure, I'll well requite thy kindneſs, 
For that it made my impriſonment a pleaſure : 
* Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds 
* Conceive, when, after many moody thoughts, 
* At laſt, by notes of houſehold harmony, 
They quite forget their loſs of liberty.— 
* But, Warwick, after God, thou ſet'ſt me free, 
* And chiefly therefore I thank God, and thee ; 
WM. A a IT 
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* He was the author, thou the inſtrument. ly 
* Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's ſpite, 
* By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me; . 
And that the people of this bleſſed land | 
May not be puniſh'd with my thwarting ſtars; Fe 


* Warwick, although my head ſtill wear the crown, 
© 1] here reſign my government to thee, 
For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. 


* War. Your grace hath ſtill been fam'd for 
virtuous ; 
* And now may ſeem as wiſe as virtuous, 
* By ſpying, and avoiding, fortune's malice, 
* For few men rightly temper with the ſtars : 4 
* Yet in this one thing let me blame your grace, 
* For chooſing me, when Clarence 1s in place.” 


CAR. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the 
ſway, 
* To whom the heavens, in thy nativity, 
* Adjudg'd an olive branch, and laurel crown, 
As likely to be bleſt in peace, and war; 
* And therefore I yield thee my free conſent. 


AR. And I chooſe Clarence only for protector, 


* K. Hen. Warwick, and Clarence, give me both 

your hands; 

* Now join your hands, and, with your hands, your 
hearts, 

That no diſſention hinder government: 

© I make you both protectors of this land; 

While I myſelf will lead a private life, 

* And in devotion ſpend my latter days, 

To ſin's rebuke, and my Creator's praiſe. 


* 
* 
* 
. 
* 


4 — few men rightly temper with the flars :] I ſuppoſe the mem. 
ing is, that few men conform their zemper to their deſtiny ; which 
king Henry did, when finding himſelf unfortunate he gave the 
management of publick affairs to more proſperous hands. ]oH x50%. 

5 — in place.) i. e. here preſent, See p. 339» of 4 

TEZVING 
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IV ar. What anſwers Clarence to his ſovereign's 
will? 


CAE. That he conſents, if Warwick yield con- 
ſent 3 
* For on thy fortune I repoſe myſelf. 


Vik. Why then, though loath, yet muſt I be 
content : 
* We'll yoke together, like a double ſhadow 
* To Henry's body, and ſupply his place 
I mean, in bearing weight of government, 
* While he enjoys the honour, and his eaſe. 
* And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful, 
* Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor, 
And all his lands and goods be confiſcate. 


CL.ar. What elſe? and that ſucceſſion be deter- 
min'd. 
Vak. Ay, therein Clarence ſhall not want his 


part. 
* K, Hey. But, with the firſt of all your chief 
affairs, 
* Let me entreat, (for I command no more, ) 
* That Margaret your queen, and my ſon Edward, 
ge ſent for, to return from France with ſpeed : 
* For, till I ſee them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half eclips'd. 
CAR. It ſhall be done, my ſovereign, with all 
ſpeed. 


6 And all his lands and goods be confiſcate. | For the inſertion of 
the word be, which the Tefet of the metre proves to have been. 
accidentally omitted in the old copy, I am anſwerable. MaLone. 


Mr, Malone's emendation is countenanced by the following paſ- 
ſage in The Comedy of Errors : 
* Leſt that thy goods too ſoon be confiſcate.” 
The ſecond folio, however, reads—confiſcated; and perhaps this 
reading is preferable, becauſe it excludes the diſagreeable repetition 
of the auxiliary verb—be, STEEVENS. 


A a 2 
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K. Hen. My lord of Somerſet, what youth iz 
that, 


* Of whom you ſeem to have ſo tender care? 
* Son. My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Rich. 
mond. 
K. Hen. Come hither, England's hope: If fe. 


cret powers | Lays his hand on his head, 
«* Suggeſt but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country's bliſs, 


1 This pretty lad ] He was afterwards Henry VII, a man 
who put an end to the civil war of the two houſes, but no other. 
wiſe remarkable for virtue. Shakſpeare knew his trade. Henry 


VII. was grandfather to queen Elizabeth, and the king from whom 
James inherited. Jon xs0N, 


d only copied this particular, el with many 
others, from Holinſhed :—** whom when the king had a good 


while beheld, he ſaid to ſuch princes as were with him: Ly, 
ſuerlie this is he, to whom both we and our adverſaries, leaving 
the poſſeſſion of all things, ſhall hereafter give roome and place.” 


678. 
K Thi pretty lad will prove our country's bliſs.) Thus the folio, 
The quartos thus: 


Thou, pretty boy, ſhalt prove this country's bliſs. 


STEBVENS, 
Holinſhed tranſcribed this paſſage almoſt verbatim from Hall, 


whom the author of the old play, as I conceive, copied. This 
ſpeech originally ſtood thus: 
Come hither, pretty lad. If heavenly powers 
Do aim aright, to my divining ſoul, 
Thou, pretty boy, ſhalt prove this country's bliſs ; 
Thy head is 49 to wear a princely crown; 
Thy looks are all replete with majeſty: 
Make much of him, my lords, &c. 

Henry earl of Richmond was the ſon of Edmond earl of Rich. 
mond, and Margaret, daughter to John the firſt duke of Somerſet, 
Edmond earl of Richmond was half-brother to king Heary tle 
Sixth, being the ſon of that king's mother queen Catharine, by her 
ſecond huſband Owen Teuther or Tudor, who was taken priſoner 
at the battle of Mortimer's Croſs, and ſoon afterwards beheaded at 

Hereford, 

Henry the Seventh, to ſhow his gratitude to Henry the Sixth for 

this early preſage in his favour, ſolicited Pope Julius to canouwt 


* 


* 
* 
* 
L 
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« His looks are full of peaceful majeſty ; 

His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a ſcepter ; and himſelf 
Likely, in time, to bleſs a regal throne. 

Make much of him, my lords; for this is he, 

« Muſt help you more than you are hurt by me. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


* War. What news, my friend? 


* Mts. That Edward is eſcaped from your bro- 
ther, 
* And fled, as he hears ſince, to Burgundy. 


Vak. Unſavoury news: But how made he 
eſcape ? 


Ms. He was convey'd by Richard duke of 
Gloſter, 
And the lord Haſtings, who attended him * 
* In ſecret ambuſh on the foreſt ſide, 
* And from the biſhop's huntſmen reſcued him ; 
* For hunting was his daily exerciſe. 


VA. My brother was too careleſs of his 
charge.— 
* But let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide 
* A falve for any ſore that may betide. 


[Exeunt King Henry, WAR. CLA. Lieu. and Att. 
Sou. My lord, I like not of this flight of Ed- 


ward's : ; 
For, doubtleſs, Burgundy will yield him help; 


him as a ſaint; but either Henry would not pay the money de- 
manded, or as Bacon ſuppoſes, the Pope refuſed, leſt “ as Henry 
was reputed in the world abroad but for a ſimple man, the eſtima- 
tion of that kind of honour might be diminiſhed, if there were aot 


a diſtance kept between irnocents and ſaints.” MALOxx. 


« attended him —] i. e. waited for him. So, in Coriolanus : 


« I am attended at the cypreſs grove,” STEEVENS, 


23 
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* And we ſhall have more wars, before't be long. 

As Henry's late preſaging prophecy 

* Did glad my heart, with hope of this young Rich. 
mond 3 

* So doth my heart miſgive me, in theſe conflicts 

What may befall him, to his harm, and ours: 

* Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worſt, 

* Forthwith we'll ſend him hence to Britany, 

* Till ſtorms be paſt of civil enmity. 


Ox f. Ay; for, if Edward repoſſeſs the crown, 


* 'Tis like, that Richmond with the reſt ſhall down, : n 
* Som. It ſhall be ſo; he ſhall to Britany. 

Come therefore, let's about it ſpeedily. [ Exeunt, 
+] 
SCENE VII. Y 

Before York. 

Enter King EDWARD, GLoSTER, HASTINGS, and t 
forces. 


K. Ew. Now, brother Richard,“ lord“ Haſtings, 
and the reſt ; 


. ® SCENE VII.] This ſcene in the old play precedes that which 
Shakſpeare has made the ſixth of the preſent act. MaLone. 


9 Now, brother Richard, &c.] Inſtead of this and the three fol- 
lowing ſpeeches, the quartos read only : 
Enter Edward and Richard, with a troop of Hollanders. 
Edw. Thus far from Belgia have we paſt the ſeas, 
And march'd from Raunſpur-haven unto York : 
But ſoft! the gates are ſhut; I like not this. 
Rich, Sound up the drum, and call them to the walls, 
STEEVENS, 


r-] Mr. M. Maſon recommends the omiſſion of this 
word, Reevp, 


lord Haſtings, and the reſt ;) ** Leave out the word lord,” 
ſays one of our author's commentators. If we do not cloſely attend 


to his phraſeology and metre, and ſhould think ourſelves at liberty 
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«© Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends, 

And ſays that once more I ſhall interchange 
My waned ſtate for Henry's regal crown. 

Well have we paſs'd, and now repaſs'd the ſeas, 
And brought deſired help from Burgundy : 

© What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 

© From Ravenſpurg haven before the gates of Vork, 
gut that we enter, as into our dukedom ? 


ro. The gates made faſt Brother, I like not 
this; 
* For many men, that ſtumble at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold—that danger lurks within. 


* K, Epw. Tuſh, man! abodements muſt not 
now affright us: 

* By fair or foul means we muſt enter in, 

For hither will our friends repair to us. 


Haus r. My liege, I'll knock once more, to ſum- 
mon them. | 


to ſubſtitute modern phraſeology and modern metre, almoſt every 
line in his plays might be altered. Brother, like many ſimilar 
words, (rather, whether, either, &c.) is here uſed by Shakſpeare, 
as a monoſyllable, and the metre was to his ear perfect. MaLoxx. 


That there is a marked diſcrimination between ancient and mo- 
dern phraſeology, no man will deny; but, ſurely, ancient and 
modern five-foot verſes can have no correſponding difference. 
Where, in general, ſhall we find more perfect and harmonious me- 
tre than that of Shakſpeare ? His irregular lines are therefore juſtly 
ſuſpected of having ſuffered from — or interpolation.— As to 
the latter part of Mr. Malone's note, in which brother is ſaid to be 
uſed as a monoſyllable,—valcat quantum valere pott. STERVENS. 


3 From Ravenſpurgh haven before the gates of York, | We may 
infer from the 22 (ſee note g, in t 1 ge,) chat 
Ravenſpurgh was occaſionally pronounced as a diſſyllable Raun- 
Jpurgh, This line will therefore become ſtrictly metrical, if we read 
(adopting an elifion common to Shak 22 
From Ravenſpurgh haven fore the gates of York.” 
STEREVENS. 
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Open the gates, we are king Henry's friends. 
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Enter, on the walls, the Mayor of York, and hi; 
| Brethren. 


* Mar. My lords, we were forewarned of your 
coming, 

And ſhut the gates for ſafety of ourſelves ; 
© For now we owe allegiance unto Henry, 


* K. Epw. But, maſter mayor, if Henry be your 
king, 
© Yet Edward, at the leaſt, is duke of York. 


«Mon Tous, my good lord; I know you for no 
leſs, 


KA. Ep. Why, and I challenge nothing but my 
dukedom ; 
* As being well content with that alone. 


* Gro. But, when the fox hath once got in his 
noſe, 


© He'll ſoon find means to make the body follow. 
[ Aſede. 

* Hasr. Why, maſter mayor, why ſtand you in a 
doubt? 


Mar. Ay, ſay you ſo? the gates ſhall then be 
open'd. [ Exeunt from above. 


* Gro. A wiſe ſtout captain, and perſuaded ſoon! * 


Hast. The good old man would fain that all 
were well,“ | 

* So *twere not *long of him: but, being enter'd, 

* I doubt not, I, but we ſhall ſoon perſuade 

* Both him, and all his brothers, unto reaſon. 


. perſuaded ſoon !] Old copy perſuaded, This tranſ- 
poſition, which requires no apology, was made by Sir T. Hanmer. 
STEEVENS. 

4 The good old man would fain that all were well,] The mayor 

is willing we ſhould enter, ſo he may not be blamed, Jouxsox. 
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Re-enter the Mayor and two Aldermen, below, 


A. Epw. So, maſter mayor: theſe gates muſt 
not be ſhut, 
« But in the night, or in the time of war. 
© What ! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys; 
[ takes his keys. 
« For Edward will defend the town, and thee, 
And all thoſe friends that deign to follow me. 


Drum. Enter MoxTcoMeRy, and forces, marching, 


Gro. Brother, this is fir John Montgomery, 
Our truſty friend, unleſs I be deceiv'd. 


A. Ep. Welcome, ſir John! But why come 
you in arms? 


Moyr, To help king Edward in his time of 
ſtorm, 


As every loyal ſubject ought to do. 


A. Epw. Thanks, good Montgomery: But we 
now forget 


Our title to the crown; and only claim 
Our dukedom, till God pleaſe to ſend the reſt. 


* Mont. Then fare you well, for I will hence 
again; 
came to ſerve a king, and not a duke, — 
Prummer, ſtrike up, and let us march away. 
[ A march begun. 
A. Eb. Nay, ſtay, fir John, a while; and we'll 
debate, 
By what ſafe means the crown may be recover'd. 


Movr. What talk you of debating? in few 


words, 
If you'll not here proclaim yourſelf our king, 
* I'll leave you to your fortune; and be gone, 
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To keep them back that come to ſuccour you : 
Why ſhould we fight, if you pretend no title? 
Lo. Why, brother, wherefore ſtand you on 
nice points ? 
* K. Ey. When we grow ſtronger, then we'll 
make our claim : 
Till then, 'tis wiſdom to conceal our meaning, 


* Hasr. Away with ſcrupulous wit! now arme 
muſt rule. 


* Gro. And fearleſs minds climb ſooneſt unto 
Crowns. 
* Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand ; 
* The bruit * thereof will bring you many friends. 


* K. Epw. Then be it as you will; for 'tis my 
right, 
And Henry but uſurps the diadem. 


Moxr. Ay, now my ſovereign ſpeaketh like him- 
ſelf : 


And now will I be Edward's champion. 
Has. Sound, trumpet; Edward ſhall be here 


proclaim'd :;— 
Come, fellow-ſoldier, make thou proclamation. 
[ Gives him a paper. Flouriſb. 
SoLD. [reads.] Edward the fourth, by the grace of 


God, king of England and France, and lord of Ire- 
land, &c. 


4 The bruit —] i. e. noiſe, report. So, in Preſton's Canbiſiu: 
0 whoſe manly acts do fly 
« By bruit of fame.“ 

See Vol. VII. p- 576, n. 3. STEEVENS. 


This French word bruit was very early made a denizen of our 
language. Thus in the Bible; < behold the noiſe of the bruit 
is come.” — Jeremiah, x. 22. WHALLEY. 


The word bruit is found in Bullokar's Exgliſs * 8v0. 
1616, and is defined“ A reporte ſpread abroad.  MALONE. 


7 
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Moxr. And whoſoe'er gainſays king Edward's 


right, 
By this I challenge him to ſingle fight. 
[ Throws down his gauntlet. 


Air. Long live Edward the fourth! 


© K, Epw. Thanks, brave Montgomery ;—and 
thanks unto you all. 

If fortune ſerve me, I'll requite this kindneſs, 

Now, for this night, let's harbour here in York: 

And, when the morning ſun ſhall raiſe his car 

© Above the border of this horizon, 

We'll forward towards Warwick, and his mates; 

For, well I wot, that Henry is no ſoldier. — 

Ah, froward Clarence how evil it beſeems thee, 

* To flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother ! 

* Yet, as we may, we'll meet both thee and War- 
wick. — 

* Come on, brave ſoldiers ; doubt not of the day ; 

* And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 


[ Exeunt. 


53 Thanks, brave Montgomery ;—and thanks unto you all.] Sure- 
ly, we ought to read 
nks, brave Montgomery ;—and thanks to all. 
Inſtead of this 22 the quartos have only the following: 
Edu. We thank you all: lord mayor, lead on the way. 
For this night we will harbour here in York ; 
And then as early as the morning ſun 
Lifts up his beams above this horizon, 
We'll march to London to meet with Warwick, 
And pull falſe Henry from the regal throne, STzzvens, 
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SCENE VII 
London. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Henry, Warwick, CLARENCE, Moy. 
TAGUE, EXETER, and OxXFoRD, 


WAR. What counſel, lords? Edward from Bel. 
gia, 
With haſty Germans, and blunt H ollanders, 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety through the narrow ſeas, 
And with his troops doth march amain to London; 
* And many giddy people flock to him. 


* Oxx. Let'slevy men, and beat him back again. 


6 Scene VIII.] This ſcene is, perhaps, the worſt contrived of 
any in theſe plays. Warwick has but juſt gone off the ſtage when 
Edward ſays: 

«© And towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
« Where peremptory Warwick now remains.” M. Magox, 


This ſcene in the * play follows immediately after Henry's 
obſervation on young Richmond, which is in the ſixth ſcene of the 
preſent play. MaLone. 


7 Let's levy men, and beat him back a 25 This line expreſſes a 
ſpirit of war ſo unſuitable to the character of Henry, that I would 
give the firſt cold ſpeech to the king, and the briſk anſwer to War- 
wick. This line is not in the old quarto; and when Henry ſaid 
nothing, the firſt ſpeech might be as properly given to Warwick as 
to any other. Jon nsoN. 


Every judicious reader muſt concur in Dr. Johnſon's opinion, as 
far as it relates to the ſecond of theſe two ſpeeches. STEEveExs. 


This line is given in the folio to the king, to whom it is ſo unſuit- 
able, that I have no doubt it was merely a printer's error. I have 
not however afligned it to Warwick, and the preceding ſpeech to 
Henry, as Dr, fokafon propoſes, becauſe it appears to me ſafer to 
take the old play as a guide; in which, as in Shakſpeare's piece, 
the firſt Pad is attributed to Warwick. The ſecond ſpeech 1s 
given to Oxford, and ſtands thus : 

Oxf. *Tis beſt to look to this betimes ; 
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CAR. A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench. 


I. In Warwickſhire I have true-hearted 
friends, 

Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war; 
Thoſe will I muſter up :—and thou, ſon Clarence, 
« Shalt ſtir, in Suffolk,“ Norfolk, and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee :— 
© Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leiceſterſhire, ſhalt find 
Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'ſt;— 
And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov'd, 
In Oxfordſhire ſhalt muſter up thy friends.— 
My ſovereign, with the loving citizens, — 
* Like to his iſland, girt in with the ocean, 
* Or modeſt Dian, circled with her nymphs,— 
Shall reſt in London, till we come to him.— 
Fair lords, take leave, and ſtand not to reply.— 
Farewell, my ſovereign. 


K. Hey. Farewell, my Hector, and my Troy's true 
hope.” 


For if this fire do kindle any further 
It will be hard for us to quench it out. 

Shakſpeare, in new-modelling this ſcene, probably divided this 
ſpeech between Oxford and Clarence, ſubſtituting the line before 
us in the room of the words“ Tis beſt to look to this betimes.“ 
I have therefore given this line to Oxford, It might with equal, 
or perhaps with more propriety, be aſſigned to Warwick's brother, 
Montague. MaLovne, 


Shall ſtir, in Suffolk, &c.] The old copy—ſtir 22. But the 
omiſſion of the adverb, which hurts the metre, is juſtified by the 
following paſſages in King John, &c: 

« I'll Zir them to it: Come, away, away!“ 
Again, ibid : 

*« An Ate ſtirring him to war and ſtrife.“ 
Again, in King Lear : | 

* If it be you that „tir theſe daughters' hearts 

* Againſt their father,—.” STEEveNs. | 


n Heer, and my Trey true hope.) This line having 
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CAR. In ſign of truth, I kiſs your highneſy 


hand. 


* K. Hen. Well-minded Clarence, be thou for. 


tunate |! 


Mor. Comfort, my lord ;—and fo I take my 


leave. 


* Oxr. And thus [kiſſing Henry's hand.] I ſeal 


my truth, and bid adieu. 


* K, Hen. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Mon. 


tague, 
And all at once, once more a happy farewell. 


IAR. Farewell, ſweet lords; let's meet at Coven. 


try. 


[ Exeunt WAR. CIAR. Oxr. and Mour. 
K. Hen. Here at the palace will I reſt a while. 


* Couſin of Exeter, what thinks your lordſhip ? 


P 
* Methinks, the power, that Edward hath in field, 


* Should not be able to encounter mine. 


Ex. The doubt is, that he will ſeduce the reſt. 
* K. Hey. That's not my fear, my meed hath 


got me fame.“ 


probably made an impreſſion on our author, when he read over the 
old 


play. he has applied the very ſame expreſſion to the duke of 
Yor 


„where his overthrow at Wakefield is deſcribed, and yet 
ſuffered the line to ſtand here as he found it: 


Environed he was with many foes, 
And ſtood againſt them, as the hope of Troy 
Againſt the Greeks. 
The two latter lines, as the reader may find in p. 253, were 
new, no trace of them being there found in the old play. Many 


ſimilar repetitions may be obſerved in this third part of King Henry 
VI. from the ſame cauſe. Marton, 
2 


my meed hath got me fame :] Meed ſignifies reward, We 
ſhould ki 


my deed, i. e. my manners, conduct in the admini- 
ſtration. WARBURTON. 


This word fignifies merit, both as a verb and a ſubſtantive: that 
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] have not ſtopp'd mine ears to their demands, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays; 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
»My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
* My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears : 
* | have not been deſirous of their wealth, 
* Nor much oppreſs'd them with great ſubſidies, 
* Nor forward of revenge, ity, ey much err'd; 
* Then why * they love Edward more than 
me ! 

No, Exeter, theſe graces challenge grace: 
* And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 
* The lamb will never ceaſe to follow him. 

[ Shout within. A Lancaſter!* A Lancaſter! 


Exk. Hark, hark, my lord ! what ſhouts are theſe ? 


Enter King EDwaRD, GLosTER, and ſoldiers. 


* K. Epw. Seize on the ſhame-fac'd Henry, bear 


him hence, 
And once again proclaim us king of England, — 


* You are the fount, that makes ſmall brooks to 
flow ; 


it is uſed as a verb, is clear from the following fooliſh couplet 
which I remember to have read: | 


« Deem if I meed, 
% Dear madam, read,” | 
A Specimen of Verſes that read the ſame way backward and 
forward. Stk J. Hawkins, 
Meed here means merit, as it did in a former paſſage, [p. 251, 
n. 6.] when Edward ſays of himſelf and his brothers, 
Each one already blazing by our meeds, M. Mason. 


3 Shout within, A Lancaſter N Surely the ſhouts that uſhered 
king Edward ſhould be, A York! A York! I ſuppoſe the author 


did not write the marginal directions, and the players confounded 
the characters. Jon nsoN. , 


We may ſuppoſe the ſhouts to have come from ſome of Henry's 
guard, on the appearance of Edward, Matrox. 
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* Now ops thy ſpring; my ſea ſhall ſuck them 
ry 


And ſwell ſo much the higher by their ebb.— 

* Hence with him to the Tower; let him not ſpeak, 
[ Exeunt ſome with king Henry. 

And, lords, towards Coventry bend weourcourſc 

Where peremptory Warwick now remains: 

© The ſun ſhines hot,* and, if we uſe delay, 

Cold biting winter mars our hop'd-for hay. 


* GLo. Away betimes, before his forces join, 
* And take the great-grown traitor unawares : 
* Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry, 


[ Exeunt 


3 And lords, towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains : | Warwick, as Mr, 

Maſon has obſerved, [p. 364, n. 6.] has but juſt left the ſtage, 
declaring his intention to go to Coventry, How then could 
Edward know of that intention ? Our author was led into this im- 
propriety by the old play, where alſo Edward ſays, 

| 1 now towards Coventry let's bend our courſe, 

To meet with Warwick and his confederates. 

Some of our old writers ſeem to have thought, that all the per- 
ſons of the drama muſt know whatever was known to the writers 
themſelves, or to the audience. MaLone, 


4 The ſun ſhines hot, &c.] Theſe lines are formed on two others 
which are found in the old play in a ſubſequent ſcene in the next 
act, being ſpoken by Edward, after the battle of Barnet, and juſt 
before he ſets out for Tewkſbury. 

Come, let us go; 
For if we ſlack this fair bright ſummers day, 
Sharp winters ſhowers will mar our hope, for haie. 

I ſuſpect, haie was inadvertently written inthe manuſcript inſtead 
of aye, and that Shakſpeare was thus led to introduce an idea dif- 
ferent from that intended to be conveyed by the original author. 

MaLoNE. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one ; the alluſion, being 
to a well-known proverb Make hay while the ſun ſhines,” See 
Ray's Collection, edit. 1768, p. 117. STEEVENS, 
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ACT V. SCENE LI. 
Coventry. 


Enter, upon the walls, Warwick, the Mayor of 
Coventry, /wo Meſſengers, and Others. 


War. Where is the poſt, that came from valiant 
Oxford ? 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honeſt fellow ? 


1. Ms. By this at Dunſmore,* marching hi- 
therward. | 
War. How far off is our brother Montague ?— 
Where is the poſt that came from Montague? 
2. Mes. By this at Daintry,* with a puiſſant 
troop. 


Enter Sir John SoMERVILLE. 


VAR. Say, Somerville, what ſays my loving 
| ſon? | 
And, by thy gueſs, how nigh is Clarence now? 
* Som. At Southam I did leave him with his 
forces, 


* And do expect him here ſome two hours hence. 
[Drum heard. 


ak. Then Clarence is at hand, I hear his 
drum. 
Sou. It is not his, my lord; here Southam lies; 


$ at Dunſmore,] The quartos read—at Daintry : i. e. Da- 
entry, STEEVENS. | 


* —at Daintry,] The quartos read—at Dunſmore. 


| STEEVENS, 
Vol. X. B b 
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* The drum your honour hears, marcheth from 
Warwick. 


„ai. Who ſhould that be? belike, unlook'd. 
for friends. 


* Som. They are at hand, and you ſhall quickly 
know. 


Drums. Enter King Edward, GLosTER, and forces, 
marching. | 


* K. EDw. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and ſound 
a parle. 


640. See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the 
wall. 


I 48. O, unbid ſpite! is ſportful Edward come? 
Where ſlept our ſcouts,” or how are they ſeduc'd, 
That we could hear no news of his repair? 


* K. Epw. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the 
City gates, 
* Speak gentle words, and humbly bend thy knee ?— 
Call Edward—king, and at his hands beg mercy, 
* And he ſhall pardon thee theſe outrages. 


* War. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces 
hence, 
Confeſs who ſet thee up and pluck'd thee down? 
Call Warwick—patron, and be penitent, 
And thou ſhalt ſtill remain the duke of York. 


Go. I thought, at leaſt, he would have ſaid—the 
king ; 
Or did he make the jeſt againſt his will? 
Wk. Is not a dukedom, fir, a goodly gift? 


* Gro. Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give; 


] here ſlept our ſcouts, | So, in King John : 
O, where hath our intelligence been drunk ? 
Where hath it t? STrEVENS, 
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in do thee ſerviceꝰ for ſo good a gift. 


WIR. Twas I, that gave the kingdom to thy 
brother. | 


K. Ep. Why, then 'tis mine, if but by War- 
wick's gift. | 
WIE. Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight: 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. 


K. Epw. But Warwick's king is Edward's 
riſoner : 
And, gallant Warwick, do but anſwer this,— 
What is the body, when the head is off? 


Go. Alas, that Warwick had no more fore- 
caſt, 
But, whiles he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 
© The king was lily finger'd from the deck ! 


il do thee ſervice ——] i. e. enroll myſelf among thy depen- 
dants. Cowell informs us that /erwitium is that ſervice which 
the tenant, by reaſon of his fee, oweth unto his lord. STzzvzns. 

9 The king was lily finger'd from the deck I] The quartos read 
finely finger d. 8 

Finely is ſubtly. So, in Holinſhed's reign of King Henry VI. 
p. 640. * In his way he tooke by fire force, a tower, &c. 
Again, p. 649. —— and by fine force either to win their pur- 
poſe, or end their lives in the ſame,” 

A pack of cards was anciently term'd à deck of cards, or a pair 
of cards. It is ſtill; as I am informed, ſo called in Ireland. Thus, 
in K. Edward 1. 1599: 


Bl as it were, turned us, with duces and trays, out of the 


Again, in The Tabs Maids of Moreclacke, 1 2 
„I'll deal the cards 4 cut you N50 82 dect. 
Again, in Selimus Emperor of the Turks, 1 594: 
Well, if I chance but once to get the dect, 
Jo deal about and ſhuffle as I would.” STezveNs. 


An inſtance of a pack of cards being called a deck, occurs in the 


Mons paper, for January, 1788. So that the term appears to be 
ſill in uſe, RI TSOx. 
B b 2 
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You left poor Henry at the biſhop's palace, 
And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower, 
K. Epw. Tis even ſo; yet you are Warwick till,” 
* Gro. Come, Warwick, take the time,“ kneel 
down, kneel down: 
* Nay, when? 5 ſtrike now, or elſe the iron cools. 
ak. I had rather chop this hand off at a 
blow, 
* And with the other fling it at thy face, 
* Than bear ſo low a fail, to ſtrike to thee. 


* K. EDw. Sail how thou canſt, have wind and 
tide thy friend; 
* This hand, faſt wound about thy coal-black hair, 
* Shall, whiles the head 1s warm, and new cut off, 
Write in the duſt this ſentence with thy blood — 
* Wind-changing Warwick now can change no more. 


Enter OxroRD, with drum and colours. 


R. O cheerful colours! ſee, where Oxford 
comes! 


Oxx. Oxford, Oxford, for Lancaſter ! 
[Oxr. and his forces enter the city. 
* GLo. The gates are open, let us enter too.“ 


2 he bis palace, ] The palace of the biſhop co London, 
ALONE, 

3 yet you are Warwick ill.] Thus the folio. The old play 
reads and yet you are ould Warwick ſtill, MaLoNE. 

4 take the time,] So, in Macbeth: 

40 but we'll zake to-morrow.” 

An expreſſion which Mr. Malone would change for“ tall to- 

morrow. See Vol. VII. p. 449, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


5 Nay, when ?] This exclamation, expreſſive of impatience, has 
already occurred in Xing Richard II. See Vol. VIII. p. 198, n. 2. 


STEEVENS. 


6 The gates are open, let ws enter too, | Thus the folio, The 


quartos read: 
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K. Epw. So other foes may ſet upon our backs. 
* Stand we in good array; for they, no doubt, 
Will iſſue out again, and bid us battle: 
If not, the city being but of ſmall defence, 
« We'll quickly rouſe the traitors in the ſame. 


AR. O, welcome, Oxford! for we want thy help. 


Enter Mor rau, with drum and colours. 


Monr. Montague, Montague, for Lancaſter ! 
[He and his forces enter the city. 


*GLo. Thou and thy brother both ſhall buy this 
treaſon 
Even with the deareſt blood your bodies bear. 


K. Epw. The harder match'd, the greater vic- 
rory ; 


* My mind preſageth happy gain, and conqueſt. 


Enter SOMERSET, with drum and colours. 


Son. Somerſet, Somerſet, for Lancaſter ! 
[ He and his forces enter the city. 


Gro. Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerſet, 


Have ſold their lives unto the houſe of Vork; 
And thou ſhalt be the third, if this ſword hold. 


The are , ſee, they enter in; 
Ler's follow * and bid them battle in the ſtreets. 
Edw. No: ſo ſome other might ſet upon our backs, 
We'll ſtay till all be enter'd, and then follow them. 
STEEVENS, 
7 Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerſet, 

Have fold their lives unto the houſe of York ;] The firſt of theſe 
noblemen was Edmund, lain at the battle of Saint Alban's, 1455. 
See 4 198. The ſecond was Henry his ſon, beheaded after the 
battle of Hexham, 1463. The preſent duke Edmund, brother to 
Henry, was taken priſoner at 5 1471, and there beheaded, 
(infra, ſc, 5.) his brother John loſing his life in the ſame fight. 


Rirsox. 
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Enter CLARENCE, with drum and colours. 


ak. And lo, where George of Clarence ſweeps 
along, 


Of force enough to bid his brother battle; 
* With whom an upright zeal to right prevails, 
* More than the nature of a brother's love :— 


Come, Clarence, come; thou wilt, if Warwick 
calls. 


CLAR. Father of Warwick, know you what this 


means ? | Taking the red roſe out of his cap." 
Look here, I throw my infamy at thee : 


I will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
Who gave his blood to lime the ſtones * together, 
* And ſet up Lancaſter. Why, trow'ſt thou, War. 


wick, 
That Clarence is ſo harſh, ſo blunt, unnatural, 


2 6% his brother batth ;) Here the quartos conclude this 
ſpeech, and add the following : 


Clar. Clarence, Clarence, for Lancaſter ! 
Edw. Et tu Brute! wilt thou ſtab Cæſar too? 
A parly, firra, to George of Clarence. STEEvVENS, 


'This line of the old play, Er tu Brute, &c. is found alſo in Ace. 
laſtus his Afterwitte, a poem by S. Nicholſon, 1600; and the Latin 
words, though not retained here, were afterwards tranſplanted by 
Shakſpeare into his Julius Czfar, Act III. MaLone. 


9 Taking the red roſe out of his cap, | This note of direction I re- 
ſtored from the old quarto. And, without it, it is impoſſible that 
any reader can —_ at the meaning of this line of Clarence: 

Look, here, I throw my infamy at thee, THEOBALD, 


2 to lime the flones ] That is, To cement the ftones, 
Lime makes mortar. Joh xSsOx. 


That Clarence is ſo harſh, ſo blunt, unnatural, This line (too 
long by a foot) was, in my opinion, interpolated by the players, 
who appear the ſworn enemies of an ellipſis.—Omit the words 
That and is, and no want of them will be felt by ſuch readers as 


are well acquainted with ancient language. Hy, concei veſl thou, 
Warwick, Clarence fo harſh, &c.—? STEEVENS. 


blunt, ] Stupid, inſenſible of paternal fondneſs. 


Jon ns0N, 
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Jo bend the fatal inſtruments of war 

« Againſt his brother, and his lawful king?“ 
perhaps, thou wilt object my holy oath: 

* To keep that oath, were more impiety 
Than Jephthah's, when he ſacrific'd his daughter. 
] am ſo ſorry for my treſpaſs made, 

* That, to deſerve well at my brother's hands, 
* I here proclaim myſelf thy mortal foe; 
With reſolution, whereſoc'er I meet thee, 

* (As I will meet thee, if thou ſtir abroad,) 

* To plague thee for thy foul misleading me. 
And ſo, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 
And to my brother turn my bluſhing cheeks. — 
* Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; 

* And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 
* For I will henceforth be no more unconſtant. 


KA. Epw. Now welcome more, and ten times 
more belov'd, 
Than if thou never hadſt deſerv'd our hate. 


ro. a good Clarence; this is brother. 
ike. 
Wax. O paſſing traitor,* perjur'd, and unjuſt! 
K. Ep. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the 
town, and fight ? 
Or ſhall we beat the ſtones about thine ears ? 
WE. Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence: 
I will away towards Barnet preſently, 


ls 
. 9 


4 To bend the fatal inſtrumenti of war 
A Againſt his brother, and his lawful king ?] Thus the folio. The 
D y thus: 
FR To lift his ſword againſt his brother's life? MAatons. 
Tephthah's, &c. ] See the Book of Fudges, xi. 30. 
STEEVENS, 


$ 


* —— paſling ?raitor,] Eminent, egregious; traiterous beyond 
the common track of treaſon. JIonxSOx. 
So, in Othello: 
*K ——'twas ſtrange, 'twas paſſing ſtrange.” STERVENS.. 
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And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar'ſt. 
K. Epw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads 
the way :— 
Lords, to the field; ſaint George, and victory; 
March. Exeunt, 


SCENE Il. 
A field of battle near Barnet, 


Alarums, and Excurſions, Enter King Epwaxrp, 
bringing in WARWICK wounded. 


K. Epw. So, lie thou there: die thou, and die 
our fear; 
* For Warwick was a bug, that fear'd us all. 
* Now, Montague, fit faſt; I ſeek for thee, 
* That Warwick's bones may keep thine company, 
[ Exit, 
War. Ah, who is nigh? come to me, friend, or 
foe, 
And tell me, who is victor, York, or Warwick? 
Why aſk I that? my mangled body ſhows, 


* My blood, my want of ſtrength, my fick heart 
ſhows, 


7 


7 a bug, that fear'd us all.—] Bug is a bugbear, a terrific 
being. JoHNs0N. 


So, in Cymbeline : 
Fc are become 
% The mortal bzgs of the field,” 
Again, in Stephen Goſſon's Schoole of Abuſe, 1579 : “ Theſe 
bugs are fitter to fear babes than to move men,” STEEvexs. 
To fear in old language frequently ſignifies, to rerrify. 
Matrox. 


So, in The Merchant of Venice : | 
«« I tell thee, lady, this aſpeR of mine 
„% Hath fear'd the valiant.” STEEvEns, 
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That I muſt yield my body to the earth, 

And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 

Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, 

Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept; * 

Whoſe top branch ante road Jove's ſpreading tree, 

* And kept low ſhrubs from winter's powerful wind. 

* Theſe eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's 
black veil, 

* Have been as piercing as the mid-day ſun, 

* To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world : 

The wrinkles in my brows, now fill'd with blood, 

Were liken'd oft to kingly ſepulchres ; 

For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave? 

And who durſt ſmile, when Warwick bent his brow? 

Lo, now my glory ſmear'd in duſt and blood 

My parks,“ my walks, my manors that I had, 

Even now forſake me; and, of all my lands, 

Is nothing left me, but my body's length! * 


8 Thu: yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 

Wheſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, 

Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept ; &c.] It has been ob- 
ſerved to me that the 31ſt chapter of the prophet Ezekiel ſuggeſted 
theſe images to Shakſpeare. All the fowls of heaven made their 
neſts in his boughs, and under his branches did all the beaſts of the 
field bring forth their young.” STEVE xs. 

9 My parks, &c. ] 
Cedes coemptis ſaltibus, et domo, 
Villague. Ho, 
This mention of his parks and manors diminiſhes the pathetic 
effect of the foregoing lines. Jon ns0N, 
a and, of all my lands, 
It nothing left me, but my body's length !] 
ors ſola fatetur | 
Quantula ſint hominum corpuſcula. Jvv. 
Camden mentions in his Remains, that Conſtantine, in order to 
diſſuade a perſon from covetouſneſs, drew out with his lance the 


length and breadth of a man's rave, adding, this K. thou 
if thou canſt happily get ſo much.“ 
| , MaLons, 


ſhalt have when thou art dead, 


- F rr 
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Why, what is pomp,“ rule, reign, but earth and 
duſt ? 


And, live we how we can, yet die we muſt, 


Enter OxroRD and SOMERSET. 


* Som. Ah, Warwick, Warwick!“ wert thou a; 
we are, 
* We might recover all our loſs again! 
* The queen from France hath brought a puiſſant 
wer; 
Even now we heard the news: Ah, could'ſt thou fly! 
* War. Why, then I would not fly.—Ah, Mon. 
tague, 
If thou be there, ſweet brother, take my hand, 
* And with thy lips keep in my ſoul a while! 
Thou lov'ſt me not; for, brother, if thou didſt, 


what is pomp, &c.] This and the following line make no 
3 of this ſpeech in the old play; but were tranſpoſed by Shak. 


re from a ſubſequent ſpeech, addreſſed by Warwick to Somer. 
2. MaLone. 


Ab, Warwick, Warwick! &c.] Theſe two ſpeeches ſtand 
thus in the quartos : 
Ox. Ah, Warwick, Warwick! chear up thyſelf, and 
hive; 
For yet there's hope enough to win the day. 
Our warlike queen with troops is come from France, 
And at Southampton landed 2 her train; 
And, might'ſt thou live, then would we never fly. 
War, Why, then I would not fly, nor have I now; 
But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds : 
For many wounds receiv'd, and many more repaid, 
Hath robb'd my ſtrong- knit finews of their ſtrength, 
And ſpite of ſpites needs muſt I yield to death, STE evexs. 


One of theſe lines, But Hercules,“ &c. Shakſpeare has tranſ. 
poſed and inſerted in the Meſſenger's account of the death of the 
duke of York, See p. 253, Not being aware of this, I inadver- 
tently marked that line as our author's, which I ought not to have 
done, The three following lines have already been ſpoken by 
Warwick in a former ſcene (ſe p. 274,) and therefore were here 
properly rejected by Shakſpeare, MaLione, 
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* Thy tears would waſh this cold congealed blood, 


* That glews my lips, and will not let me ſpeak. 
* Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 


Fon. Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd 
his laſt; 


« And to the lateſt gaſp, cry'd out for Warwick, 
« And ſaid—Commend me to my valiant brother. 


And more he would have ſaid ; and more he ſpoke, 
Which ſounded like a cannon in a vault, 


That might not be diſtinguiſh'd ; but, at laſt, 


« ] well might hear deliver'd with a groan, — 
0, farewell, Warwick! 


VI. Sweet reſt his ſoul !— 
Fly, lords, and fave yourſelves; for Warwick bids 
Youall farewell, to meet again in heaven.“ | Dies. 


$ Which founded like a cannon in a vault,] The old quarto reads 
glamour, which is undoubtedly right, i. e. a clamour of tongues, 
which, as he ſays, could not be 2 This was a perti- 
nent ſimilitude: the other abſurd, and neither agrees with what 
is predicated of it, nor with what it is intended to illuſtrate. 


WARBURTON, 
Which founded like a cannon in a vault, 


That might not be diſtinguſſb d;] That is, like the noiſe of a can- 
non in a vault, which, &c, Shakſpeare's alteration here is perhaps 
not ſo judicious as many others that he has made. In the old play. 
inſtead of cannon, we have clamour, and the ſpeech ſtands thus: 

Thy brother Montague hath breath'd his laſt, 

And at the pangs of death I heard him ery, 

And ſay, commend me to my valiant brother ; 

And more he would have ſaid, and more he ſaid, 

Which ſounded like a clamour in a vault, 

That could not be diſtinguiſh'd for the ſound ; 

And ſo the valiant Montague gave up the ghoſt, 
MaLoxe. 

The indiftin& gabble of undertakers, while they adjuſt a coffin 
in a family vault, will abundantly illuſtrate the preceding ſimile. 
Such a peculiar hubbub of inarticulate ſounds, might have attracted 
our author's notice : it has too often forced itſelf on mine. 


STEEVENS. 
© —— te meet again in heaven,) I have ſupplied the word— 
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Oxr, Away, away,“ to meet the queen's great 
wer! 
[ Exeunt, bearing off Warwick's boch. 


SCENE III. 
Another part of the field. 


Flouriſh, Enter King EDWARD in triumph ; with 
CLARENCE, GLOSTER, and the reſt. 


KA. Epw. Thus far our fortune keeps an upward 
courſe, 


And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory.“ 


again, for the ſake of metre, by the advice of Mr. Ritſon, and with 
countenance from the following line in Xing Richard III. 
% Farewell, until we meet again in heaven.” STxzvix;, 


7 Away, away, &c,] Inſtead of this line, the quartos have the 
following : 
3 noble Somerſet, let's take our horſe, 
And cauſe retreat be ſounded through the camp; 
That all our friends remaining yet alive 
May be forewarn'd, and fave themſelves by flight. 
That done, with them we'll poſt unto the queen, 
And once more try our fortune in the field, STzevens, 


It is unneceſſary to repeat here an obſervation that has already 
been more than once made. I ſhall therefore only refer to former 
notes. See p. 221, n. 2. MALONE. 


* Thus far our fortune keeps an upward courſe, 


And aue are grac'd with wreaths of victory.] Thus the folio, 
The quartos thus: 


Thus ſtill our fortune gives us victory, 

And girts our temples with triumphant joys. 

The big-bon'd traitor Warwick hath breath'd his laſt, 
And heaven this day hath ſmil'd upon us all. STzzvens. 


It is obſervable that the expreſſion which Shakſpeare had ſubſti- 
tuted for ** temples engirt with triumphant joys,” occurs again in 
King Richard III. 

« Now are our brows bound with vi&orious wreaths,—." 
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gut, in the midſt of this bright-ſhining day, 

I ſpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat'ning cloud, 

«That will encounter with our glorious ſun, 

« Fre he attain his eaſeful weſtern bed: 

I mean, my lords, —thoſe powers,“ that the queen 
Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coaſt,* 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 


* C.1R. A little gale will ſoon diſperſe that cloud, 
And blow it to the ſource from whence it came: 
Thy very beams will dry thoſe vapours up; 

* For every cloud engenders not a ſtorm, 


60. The queen is valu'd thirty thouſand 
ſtrong, 
And Somerſet, with Oxford, fled to her; 
If ſhe have time to breathe, be well aſſur'd, 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. 


K. Ew. We are advertis'd by our loving friends, 
That they do hold their courſe toward Tewkſbury ; 
We, having now the beſt at Barnet field, 
© Will thither ſtraight, For willingneſs rids way; 
And, as we march, our ſtrength will be augmented 
In every county as we go along.— 


Again, in his Rape of Lucrece : 
« Made K by his manly chivalry, 
% With bruiſed arms, and wreaths of victory. MaLont. 
I mean, my lords, —theſe powers, &c.] Thus the folio, The 
old play thus : 
I meane thoſe powers which the queen hath got in France, 
Are landed, and meane once more to menace us. MaLone. 
1 —— have arriv'd our coaft,] So, in Coriolanus : 
0 and now, arriving 
A place of potency,—. 
Again, in Julius Cæſar: 
* But ere we could arrive the point 4 
Milton uſes the ſame ſtructure, Paradiſe Loft, B. II: 
* ere he arrive 


The happy ifle.” SrEE VERS. 
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Strike up the drum; cry Courage! and away. 


Exeunt, 
TCO EN KI. 


Plains near Tewkſbury. 


March. Enter Queen MaxcGarert, Prince Epwaxy, 


SOMERSET, OXFORD, and Soldiers. 


* 2. Max. Great lords, wiſe men neer ſit and 


wall their loſs, 


4 Strike up the drum; cry—Courage ! and away.) Thus the folio, 
The quartos have the following couplet 2 


Come, let's go; 
For if we flack this faire bright ſummer's day, 
Sharp winter's ſhowers will mar our hope for hae. 


Something like this has occurred in p. 368. STzzvens. 


Great lords, &c.] This ſpeech in the old play ftands thus: 
Queen. Welcome to England, my loving friends of France, 


And welcome, Somerſet and Oxford too. 

Once more have we ſpread our fails abroad; 

And though our tackling be almoſt conſumde, 
And Warwick as our maine-maſt overthrowne, 
Yet, warlike lordes, raiſe you that ſturdie poſt 
That bears the ſailes to bring us unto reſt. 

And Ned and I, as willing pilots ſhould, 

For once, with careful — way guide on the ſterne, 
To beare us through that dangerous gulfe, 

That heretofore hath ſwallowed up our friends. 


There is perhaps no ſpeech that proves more deciſively than the- 


above, that the Fin pony the Contentian of the taps bauſes of Yorke 
and Lancaſter, &c. and The 


printed in 1600, were the production of ſome writer who 2 
Shakſpeare ; and that what are now called The ſecond and thir 
of King Hemy Vl. were only a reviſal and amplification of thoſe 


Here we have a thought which in the original play is expreſſed 
in eleven lines, expanded by our author inte thirty- ſeven lines. 


true Tragedie of the duke of Yorke, &c. 


d parts 


Mato. 
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gut cheerly ſeek how to redreſs their harms. 

What though the maſt be now blown over-board, 

The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, 

And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood? 

« Yet lives our pilot ſtill : Is't meet, that he 

« Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 

* And give more ſtrength to that which hath too 
much; 4 

* Whiles, in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 

Which induſtry and courage might have ſav'd? 

* Ah, what a ſhame! ah, what a fault were this! 

Say, Warwick was our anchor; What of that? 

And Montague our top-maſt ; What of him? 

Our flaughter'd friends the tackles ; What of theſe ? 

Why, is not Oxford here another anchor? 

And Somerſet another goodly maſt ? 

The friends of France our ſhrouds and tacklings? 

And, though unſkilful, why not Ned and I 

For once allow'd the ſkilful pilot's charge? 

We will not from the helm, to fit and weep ; 

* But keep our courſe, though the rough wind ſay— 
no, 


6 With tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 
And give more ſtrength to that which hath too much ;] See note 
on As you like it, Vol. I. P- 40, n. 8. Reev. 


So, in our author's Lover's Complaint : 
cc n whoſe weeping margent ſhe was ſet, 
0 Like uſury, applying wet to duet. 
Again, in As You like it : 
ce - Thou 1 Lung uy | 
« As worldlings do, giving the ſum of more 
% To that which 2 Ac. * 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet. 
Wich tears augmenting the freſh morning de w.“ 
So alſo — in his Shepherds Calendar, 1579 
Thou, plenteous ſpring, haſt lull'd me oft aſleep, 


% Whoſe ſtreames my trickling tears did oft augment,” 
Of this thought, which we ſee Shakſpeare has ſo often expreſſed, 
is no trace in the old play, See note 5, MaLone, 
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From ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with 


wreck. 


* As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair. 


And what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea? 

* What Clarence, but a quickſand of deceit ? 

* And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock ? 

* All theſe the enemies to our poor bark. 

* Say, you can ſwim; alas, 'tis but a while: 

* Tread on the ſand ; why, there you quickly ſink: 
* Beſtride the rock ; the tide will waſh you off, 
Or elſe you famiſh, that's a threefold death. 
This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, 

In caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, 
That there's no hop'd- for mercy with the brothers, 
* More than with ruthleſs waves, with ſands, and 

rocks. 

* Why, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided, 
* *Twere childiſh weakneſs to lament, or fear, 


* Prince. Methinks, a woman of this valiant 
ſpirit 
* Should, if a coward heard her ſpeak theſe words, 
* Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, 


* And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 
© I ſpeak not this, as doubting any here: 


7 Methinks, a woman &c.] In this ſpeech there is much and im- 
portant variation in 3298 | | 
1 


Prince. And if there be (as God forbid there ſhould) 
*Mongſt us a timorous or fearful man, 
Let him depart before the battles join ; 
Leſt he in time of need entice another, 
And ſo withdraw the ſoldiers' hearts from us. 
I will not ſtand aloof, and bid you fight, 
But with my ſword preſs in the thickeſt throngs, 
And fingle Edward from his ſtrongeſt guard, 
And hand to hand enforce him for to yield, 
Or leave my body, as witneſs of my thoughts. STEEVENS. 


Our author has availed himſelf of theſe lines in former ſcenes of 
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For, did I but ſuſpect a fearful man, 
He ſhould have leave to go away betimes ; 
« Leſt, in our need, he might infect another, 
« And make him of like * to himſelf. 


If any ſuch be here, as God forbid |! 
Let him depart, before we need his help. 


Ox. Women and children of ſo high a cou- 
rage | 
And warriors faint ! why, *twere perpetual ſhame.— 
O, brave young prince! thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee; Long may'ſt thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories ! 
Ho. And he, that will not fight for ſuch a hope, 


© Go home to bed, and, like the owl by day, 
© If he ariſe, be mock'd and wonder'd at.* 
* 9. Mas. Thanks, gentle Somerſet ;—ſweet 
Oxford, thanks. 


* Pzince. And take his thanks, that yet hath 
nothing elſe. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Ms. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hand, 
Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute. 


Oxx. I thought no leſs: it is his policy, 
Jo haſte thus faſt, to find us unprovided. 


a 4 be ariſe, be mock'd and wonder'd at.] So the folio, The 
old play thus: 
Be hd and wonder'd at, if he ariſe. MALOxR. 
4 Prepare you, lords, &c. ] In the old play theſe ſpeeches ſtand 
us: 


M/. My lordes, duke Edward with a mightie power 
Is marching hitherward to fight with you. 

Oxf. I thought it was his policy to take us unprovided, 
But here will we ſtand, and fight it to the death. Maroxx. 


Vol. X. Cc 
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Som. But he's deceiv'd, we are in readineſs, 


Q: Mar. This cheers my heart, to ſee your for. 
wardneſs. 


Ox. Here pitch our battle, hence we will not 
budge. 


March. Enter, at a diflance, King Eywax, Ci 
RENCE, GLOSTER, and forces. 


KA. Epw. Brave followers,* yonder ſtands the 
thorny wood, 
Which, by the heavens” aſſiſtance, and your ſtrength, 
* Muſt by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 
* I need not add more fuel to your fire, 
* For, well I wot, ye blaze to burn them out: 
* Give fignal to the fight, and to it, lords. 


Q: Max. Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what 
I ſhould ſay, 
My tears gainſay ; * for every word I ſpeak, 
© Ye ſee, I drink the water of my eyes.“ 


7 K. Edw. Brave were, &c.] This ſcene is ill-contrived, 
in which the king and queen appear at once on the ſtage at the head 
of oppoſite armies, It had been eaſy to make one retire before the 
1 other entered. Joh xs0N. 

N 8 My tears gainſay;] To gainſay is to unſay, to deny, to con- 
| — So, * 2 to . 5 Knavwe, 1 xd r 

| 6 ſeeing my father grants, 

« will not gain/ay,” STEEVENS., 


9 Ye ſee, I drink the water of my eyes.] This phraſe is ſcriptural, 
Thou feedeſt them with the bread of tears, and giveſt them ear: 
to drink.” Pſalm Ixxxv. 5. STEEVENS., 


So, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 
« Doſt thou drink tears, that thou provok'ſt ſuch weeping?” 
Theſe paſſages were probably recolletted by Rowe, when he 
wrote in his Jane Shore: 
Feed on my ſighs, and drink my falling tears.” 
So alſo Pope, in the Epiftle from Eloiſa to Abelard : 
« And drink the falling tears each other ſhed.” 
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Therefore, no more but this: Henry, your ſove- 

reign,* 

js priſoner to the foe; his ſtate uſurp'd, 

His realm a ſlaughterhouſe, his ſubjects ſlain, 

His ſtatutes cancell'd, and his — * ſpent; 

And yonder is the wolf, that makes this ſpoil. 

« You fight in juſtice: then, in God's name, lords, 

ge valiant, and give ſignal to the fight. ö 
Exeunt both Armies. 


ct 


As 


he 
SCENE V. 


Another part of the ſame. 


/ 


Alarums; Excurſions; and afterwards a Retreat. 
Then Enter King EDWARD, CLARENCE, GLOSTER, 
and forces; with Queen MARGARET, OXFORD, and 
SOMERSET, priſoners. 


at 


A. Epw. Now, here a period of tumultuous 
broils. 


Away with Oxford to Hammes' caſtle * ſtraight : 


The folio has—eye ; but I imagine it was rather an error in the 
tranſcriber than an alteration by Shakſpeare. The old play reads— 
Hei. MaLone. 


Henry, your ſovereign, &c.] Inſtead of this and the follow- 
ing lines, the original play has theſe : 
Henry your king 1s priſoner in the Tower ; 
His land and all out friends are quite diſtreſt, 
And yonder ſtands the wolfe that makes all this, 
Then in God's name, lords, together crie ſaint George. 
MaLoNE. 


3 — to Hammes caſtle ] A caſtle in Picardy, where Ox- 
ford was confined for many years. MaLoxe, 
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For Somerſet, off with his guilty head. 
Go, bear them hence; I will not hear them ſpeak, 


Ox. For my part, I'll not trouble thee with 
words. 


Fou. Nor I, but ſtoop with patience to my 
fortune. 


[ Exeunt OXFORD and SOMERSET, guarded, 


* ©. Mak. So part we ſadly in this troublous 
world, 


* To meet with joy in ſweet Jeruſalem. 


* K. Epw. Is proclamation made, — that, who 
finds Edward, 


Shall have a high reward, and he his life? 


Co. It is; and, lo, where youthful Edward 
comes. 


Enter Soldiers, with Prince EDWARD. 


KA. Ebi. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear 
him ſpeak : | 
* What! can ſo young a thorn begin to prick ?— 
Edward, what ſatisfaction canſt thou make, 
* For bearing arms, for ſtirring up my ſubjects, 
And all the trouble thou haſt turn'd me to? 


For Somenſet,] Edmond Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, the ſe- 


cond ſon of Edmond duke of Somerſet who was killed at the battle 
of Saint Albans. MALoN E. 


5 And all the trouble thou haſt turn'd me to?] This line was one 


of Shakſpeare's additions to the original play. We have almoſt the 
ſame words in The Tempeſt : 
0e O, my heart bleeds, 
% 'To think of zhe teen ¶ i. e. trouble] that I have turm d you 
10. | 


In the old play Priace Edward is not brought forth as here, but 


8 
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Pz1ncs. Speak like a ſubject, proud ambitious 


Vork! 
Suppoſe, that I am now my father's mouth; 
Reſign thy chair, and, where I ſtand, kneel thou, 
Whilſt I propoſe the ſelf- ſame words to thee, 
Which, traitor, thou would'ſt have me anſwer to. 


D: Mas. Ah, that thy father had been ſo re- 
ſolv'd! 
Et. That you might ſtill have worn the pet 
ticoat, | 
And ne' er have ſtol'n the breech from Lancaſter. 


Prince. Let Æſop“ fable in a winter's night; 
His curriſh riddles ſort not with this place. 


Gro. By heaven, brat, I'll plague you for that 
word. 


9. Mas. Ay, thou waſt born to be a plague to 
men. 


Gro. For God's ſake, take away this captive 
ſcold. 


Prince. Nay, take away this ſcolding crook- 
back rather. 


*K. Epw. Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm 
your tongue.“ 


enters with his mother; and after Oxford and Somerſet are carried 
off, he is thus addreſſed by the kin 


Now, Edward, what ſatisfaction canſt thou make, 
For ſtirring up my ſubjects to rebellion? MaLoxe, | 
6 Let Aſop &c.] The prince calls Richard, for his crookedneſs, 
Aſop; and the poet, following nature, makes Richard highly in- 
cenſed at the reproach. Jon x80N, 


1 —— charm your tongue, | The quarto reads—tame your tongue. 


Fu former is beſt, So, in Sir A. Gorges' Tranſlation of Lacan, 
1614: 


In hope that thy victorious arme 
* Their dunghill crowing ſo will charme.” Srrxvykxs. 


C'E-Y 
1 


long to Richard; and I have therefore continued them to him on 
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Cr4as. Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. 
Pxincs. I know my duty, you are all undutiful: 
Laſcivious Edward,—and thou perjur'd George — 
And thou misſhapen Dick,—I tell ye all, 
I am your better, traitors as ye are 
* And thou uſurp'ſt my father's right and mine. 


K. Ep. Take that, the likeneſs of this railer 
here.* [ Stabs bin. 
o. Sprawl'ſt thou? take that, to end thy 
agony. [ GLo. labs hin. 
CAR. And there's for twitting me with per. 
Jury. | [ CLar. flabs hin. 
Q: Mas. O, kill me too! 


G. 


This is the right reading. So, in Cynthia's Reveli, Mercury 
ſays to Cupid, 
0 How now, my dancing braggart ! charm your tongue,” 
And, in The Taming of the Shrew, Lucentio ſays, 
But I will charm him firſt to keep his tongue.“ 
M. Mason. 
The expreſſion which our author ſubſtituted, is one that he has 
often uſed, See p. 127, n. 4. The meaning is, I will compel you 
to be as filent, as you would be, if you were charm d, if you were 
deprived of ſpeech by the power of inchantment. Martone. 


8 — the /ikene/s of this railer here. &c.] Thou that reſembleſt 
thy railing mother. Jon ngoN, 


That is, thou who art the likeneſs, &c. Mr. Rowe and the 
other modern editors read ho likeneſs, and ſo we ſhould now 
write; but the other was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time, So, 
in Tulius Cor : 

« The laſt of all the Romans, fare thee well.” 
In that Poem: as in the preſent, Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted 2hou for 


the, though Shakſpeare has employed the very words he found in 
North's "Tranſlation of Plutarch. MaLone. 


The old copies deſcribe Edward as ſtriking the firſt blow, and 
Gleſter the next; and, I believe, rightly, for hiſtory informs us that 
Edward ſmote the prince with his gauntlet, on which the reſt de- 
ſpatch'd him. The words /praw/'/t thou ? ſeem evidently to be- 


the authority of ancient editions, in preference to the allotment of 
modern innovation. See edit, 1765, Vol. V. p. 217. STEEVENS, 
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Gro. Marry, and ſhall. [Offers to kill ber. 


K. Enw. Hold, Richard, hold, for we have done 
too much. 


Gro. Why ſhould ſhe live, to fill the world with 


words?“ 


AK. Epw, What! doth ſhe ſwoon? uſe means 
| for her recovery. 


Gro. Clarence, excuſe me to the king my brother; 
I'll hence to London on a ſerious matter: 
Ere ye come there, be ſure to hear ſome news, 


CAR. What? what? 
© Gro, The Tower, the Tower!“ [ Exit, 


2, Mar. O, Ned, ſweet Ned! ſpeak to thy 
mother, boy 

Canſt thou not ſpeak ?—O traitors! murderers !— 
They, that ſtabb'd Cæſar, ſhed no blood at all, 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 
If this foul deed were by, to equal it. 
He was a man; this, in reſpect, a child; 
And men ne'er ſpend their fury on a child. 
What's worſe than murderer, that I may name it? 
No, no; my heart will burſt, an if I ſpeak:— 
And I will ſpeak, that ſo my heart may burſt. — 
* Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals ! 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropp'd ! 
* You have no children, butchers !* if you had, 


9 —— with words ?] i. e. diſpute, contention, So, in a for- 
mer of theſe plays : 
Some words there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me. 


STEEVENS, 

2 The Tower, the Tower!) The quarto adds root them 

ant; but, perhaps, injudiciouſly : yer, without theſe words 
the metre is imperfet. STzEyENs. 


3 You have no children, butchers !] The ſame ſentiment is repeat- 
ed by Macduff, in the tragedy of Macbeth; and this paſſage may 
ſerve as a comment on that. BI ACKSTON E. 


CC4 
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The thought of them would have ſtirr'd up re- 


morſe : 
© But, if you ever chance to have a child, 
Look in his youth to have him ſo cut off, 


* As, deathſmen! you have rid this ſweet young 
prince.“ 


K. Eb. Away with her; go, bear her hence 
perforce. 
O, MAR. Nay, never bear me hence, deſpatch 


me here s 


Here ſheath thy ſword, I'll pardon thee my death: 
What ! wilt thou not ?—then, Clarence, do it thou, 


CLAaR. By heaven, I will not do thee ſo much 
eaſe. 


2. MAR. Good Clarence, do; ſweet Clarence, 
do thou do it.“ 


The original play reads: 
You have no children, dewils ; if you had, 
The thought of them would then have ftopt your rage. 

This thought occurring alſo (as Sir William Blackſtone has ob. 
ſerved) in Macbeth, [See Vol. VII. p. 541, en. 55 may perhaps be 
urged as a proof of Shakſpeare's being the author of the firſt draught, 
as well as of the alterations and additions to it, But how many 
thoughts and even expreſſions has he borrowed from preceding wri- 
ters? Having (as I ſuppoſe) greatly enlarged, — almoſt new- 
written, this and the preceding play, the thoughts they contain, 
whether found in the firſt copy, or his amplification of it, were as 
— to recur in a future piece, as any of thoſe which he has em- 


41 in one originally written by himſelf. In his original plays 
e frequently —. from himſelf, MaLone, 


3 ou have rid this ſaveet young prince.] The condition of 
this warlike queen would move compaſſion, could it be forgotten 
that ſhe gave York, to wipe his eyes in his captivity, a handker- 
chief ſtained with his young child's blood. JoansoN. 


But _ it does move our compaſſion, though that be not for- 
tten. When we ſee any of our fellow-creatures involved in deep 
iſtreſs, from a juſt and tender cauſe we attend only to their pre- 
ſent ſufferings, and not to their former crimes. M. Mason. 
4 — do thouds it.] The old play reads—kill me too. 


Malo. 


&3 
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CLAR» * * not hear me ſwear, I would not 
o it! | 
9. MAR. Ay, but thou uſeſt to forſwear thyſelf; 
Twas fin before, but now *tis charity. 
What! wilt thou not? where is that devil's 
butcher, 
Hard-favour'd Richard? Richard, where art thou? 
Thou art not here: Murder is thy alms-deed ; 
Petitioners for blood thou ne'er put'ſt back. 


X. Epw. Away, I ſay; I charge ye, bear her 


hence, 
9. Mar. So come to you, and yours, as to this 
prince! [ Exit, led out forcibly. 


A. Epw. Where's Richard gone? 


*CL4s. To London, all in poſt; and, as I gueſs, 
To make a bloody ſupper in the Tower. 


K. Ep. He's ſudden, if a thing comes in his 
head. 

Now march we hence: diſcharge the common 
ſort 

With pay and thanks, and let's away to London, 


NY fin before,] She alludes to the deſertion of Clarence. 


Jounso0Nn, 


6 where is that devil's butcher, 
Hard. favour d Richard ?] Thus all the editions. But devil's 
butcher, in other terms, I think, is #ill-dewvil : rare news for the 
free-thinkers, if there were any grounds for 17 on it. But 
the poet certainly wrote—dewil-butcher ; and the firſt part of the 
compound is to be taken adjectively, meaning execrable, infernal, 
deviliſtn. TaxzoBALD, 
Devil's butcher, is a butcher ſet on by the devil. Either read- 
ing may ſerve without ſo long a note. fo NSON, 
The folio adds, at the end of this line, the word Richard. But 
both the metre and the old play ſhow that it was an accidental re- 
petition by the tranſcriber, or compoſitor, MaLone, 
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* And ſee our gentle queen how well ſhe fares; 
By this, I hope, ſhe hath a ſon for me. [ Exeun, 


SCENE VI. 


London. A Room in the Tower. 


Ring Henry ts diſcovered ſitting with a book in his 
hand, the Lieutenant attending. Enter GLosTx, 


GLo. Good day, my lord! What, at your book ſo 
hard? 


K. Hen. Ay, my good lord: My lord, I ſhould 
ſay rather; 

"Tis ſin to flatter, good was little better: 

Good Gloſter, and good devil, were alike, 

* And both prepoſterous; therefore, not good lord, 


Go. Sirrah, leave us to ourſelves: we muſt 
confer, | [ Exit Lieutenant. 


KA. Hen. So flies the reckleſs ſhepherd from the 
wolf: 

* So firſt the harmleſs ſheep doth yield his fleece, 

And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. — 

What ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to act? 


M hat ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to aft?) Roſcius was 
certainly put for Richard by ſome ſimple conceited player who had 
heard of Roſcius and of Rome ; but did not know that he was an 
actor in comedy, not in tragedy, WarkBURTON, 


Shakſpeare had occaſion to compare Richard to ſome player about 
to repreſent a ſcene of murder, and took the firſt or only name of 
antiquity that occurred to him, without being very ſcrupulous about 
its propriety. 

I know not, however, that it is proved, on claſſical authority, 
that Reſcius, though generally a comedian, was no occaſional actos 
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Gro. Suſpicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each buſh an officer. 


*K. Hen. The bird, that hath been limed in a 
buſh, 


with trembling wings miſdoubteth every buſh : * 
And I, the hapleſs male? to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 


in tragedy. Naſh, in Pierce Pennile/s's Supplication to the Devil, 
1592, ſays, © Not Roſcius nor A ſape, thoſe admired tra ediant, 
that have lived ever ſince before Chriſt was born, could ever 
performe more in action than famous Ned Allen,” 
Again, in Acolaflus his Afterwitte, 1600 : 
** Through thee each murthering Ro/cias is appointed 
% To at ſtrange ſcenes of death on God's anointed,” 
Again, in Certaine Satyres, 1598 : 
« Waspenn'd by Ro/cio the tragedian,” STEEVENS, 


What ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to att # So, in Acolaftus 
his Afterwitte, a poem, 1600 : 
« What bloody ſcene hath cruelty to act?“ 
Dr, Warburton reads Richard, inſtead of Reſciut, becauſe Roſcius 
was a comedian. 'That 94 is right in this aſſertion, is proved be- 


ond a doubt by a 8 uintilian, cited by W. R. . [probably 
Sir Walter Rawlin on | in the Gentleman's Ma gaxine, 


P. II. p. 886. Roſcius citatior, Zſopus — fuit, quod th 
comedias, hic tragedias egit. Qu1NnT1L. Lib, XI. c. iii, —But it 
is not in N or in any other ancient writer we are to look in 
order to aſcertain the text of Shakſpeare. Roſcius was called a tra- 
gedian by our author's contemporaries, as appears from the quota- 
tions in the N note; and this was ſufficient authority to him, 


or rather to the author of the original play, for there this line is 
found. MALoxx. 


8 —— miſdoubteth every by/>:] To miſdoubt is to ſuſpect dan- 
ger, to fear. So, in Humour out of Breath, a comedy by John Day, 
1608: 

«« Hip. Doubt and mi/doubt ! what difference is there here? 
Oct. Yes, much: when men mi/doubt, tis ſaid they fear.” 
STEEVENS, 
hapleſs male ] The word male is here uſed in a ve 
uncommon ſenſe, not for the male of the female, but for the male 
parent : the ſweet bird is evidently his ſon prince Edward. 
M. Mason. 
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Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and 


kill'd. 


© Gro, Why, what a peeviſh fool“ was that of 


Crete, 
© That taught his ſon the office of a fowl? 


And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd; 


K. Hex. I, Daedalus; my poor boy, Icarus; 
Thy father, Minos, that deny'd our courſe ; 
* The ſun, that ſear'd the wings of my ſweet boy, 
© Thy brother Edward; and thyſelf, the ſea, 
* Whoſe envious gulf did ſwallow up his life. 
* Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words ! 
My breaſt can better brook thy dagger's point, 
Than can my ears that tragick hiſtory.— | 
* But wherefore doſt thou come? 1s't for my life? 


* GLo. Think'ſt thou, I am an executioner ? 


K. Hen. A perſecutor, I am ſure, thou art; 
If murdering innocents be executing, 
Why, then thou art an executioner. 


Gro. Thy ſon I kill'd for his preſumption. 


2 — peeviſh foo! J As peeviſneſs is the quality of chil. 
dren, pe--vi/h ſeems to ſignify childiſb, and by 8 filly. 


Peewvijh is explained by childi/h, in a former note of Dr. Warbur- 
ton. JoHxsSON. | 


Shakſpeare employs the word geeviſb in the ſame ſenſe in Cymbe. 
line, where the reader will find many inſtances of this uſe of it. 
STEEVENS, 


This epithet which Shakſpeare has ſo frequently employed, was 
one of his additions to the ori 


inal play. 
The ordinary fignification of peeviſb in our poet's time was fooliſh, 
See Minſheu's Di&t. 1617, in v. 


MaALoNE. 
3 the office of a fowl ? 


And yet, for all his wings, the fool was droaun d.] The old play 
reads: 


— the office of a bird ? 
And yet for all that the poor fowl was drown'd. Maron, 


=, 2 
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K. Hen. Hadſt thou been kill'd, when firſt thou 
didſt preſume, 

Thou hadſt not liv'd to kill a ſon of mine. 

And thus I prophecy,—that many a thouſand, 

« Which now miſtruſt no parcel of my fear; 

And many an old man's Agh, and many a widow's, 


And many an orphan's water-ſtanding eye,— * 


Men for their ſons, wives for their huſbands” fate, 
And orphans for their parents” timeleſs death,*%— 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou waſt born. 

The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign ; 

The night-crow cry'd, aboding luckleſs time; 


Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempeſts ſhook down 
trees ; 


The raven rook'd her? on the chimney's top, 


4 Which now miſtruſt no parcel of my fear ;] Who ſuſpe& no part 
of what my fears preſage. Jon n8o0N, 
Men for their ſons, wives for their huſbands” fate, ] The word 
—fate was ſaplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLons. 
6 And orphans &c.] The word—and, which is neceſſary to the 
metre, and is wanting in the firſt folio, was ſupplied by the ſecond. 
STEEBVENS. 


1 The raven rook'd her J To rok, or rather to ruct, is a 
3 word, ſignifying to /guat down, or lodge on any 
ng. 
80, in Chaucer's Knights Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 1310: 
„What is mankind more unto you yhold, 
Than is the ſhepe, that route/h in the fold?“ 
Again, in the Nonnes Preeftes Tale, ibid. v. 15232 : 
O falſe morderour, rucking in thy den.“ 
Again, in the Preface to Stanyhurſt's Tranſlation of Virgil, 
1582: 
* I cannot devine upon ſuch bookes that happlye rute in ſtu- 
dentes mewes, &c. 
Again, in the Tranſlation of the IVth Book: 
% Alfo on the turrets the ſkrich howle, &c. 
6 doth ruck,”” &c. 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, B. VII. ch. xxxvii: 
© Have lazy wings, be ever lean, in ſullen corners rack.” 
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And chattering pies in diſmal diſcords ſung, 

Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 

And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope; 

© To wit, —an indigeſt * deformed lump, ; 

Not like the fruit of ſuch a goodly tree. 

Teeth hadſt thou in thy head, when thou waſt 
born, 

To ſignify, thou cam'ſt to bite the world: 

And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 

Thou cam'ſt?— 


Again, in Golding's Tranſlation of the 6th Book of Ovid“ 
K : 
The furies made the bridegrome's bed, and on the houſe 
did rucke 
« A curſed owle the meſſenger of ill ſucceſſe and lucke,” 
Again, in the 15th Book: 
«« He rucketh downe upon the ſame, and in the ſpices dies,” 
OTEEVENS, 
8 — 2 indigeſt ] The folio has—indigeſted. But the 
metre and the old play ſhow that it was a miſprint. Shakſpeare 
uſes the word indigeſt in King Fohn. MaLone. 


rudis indigeſtaque moles, Ovid, Met. I. 7. Dovcx. 


9 And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 

Thon cam'ſt ] Had our editors had but a grain of ſagacity, 
or due diligence, there could have been no room for this abſurd 
break, ſince they might have ventured to fill it up with certainty 
too, The old quarto would have led them part of the way : 

T hou cam , into the world 

And that the verſe is to be completed in the manner I have given 
it, is inconteſtible ; for unleſs we ſuppoſe king Henry actually re- 

roaches him with this his prepoſterous birth, how can Richard in 
bis very next ſoliloquy ſay, 

Indeed, tis true, that Henry told me of; 

« For I have often heard my mother ſay, 
I came into the world with my legs forward.“ 

J can eaſily ſee, that this blank was ds + by the nicety of the 
players, to = an indecent idea. But, with ſubmiſſion, this 
was making but half a eure, unleſs they had expunged the repetition 
of it out of Richard's ſpeech too. THEOBAL D. 


T hou cam I J Thus the folio. The old play as follows: 
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Gro. I'll hear no more ;—Die, prophet, in thy 
ſpeech ; [ Stabs bim. 
For this, amongſt the reſt, was I ordain'd. 


K. Hen. Ay, and for much more ſlaughter after 
this. 


O God! forgive my ſins, and*pardon thee! [ Dies. 


Gro. What, will the aſpiring blood of Lancaſter 

Sink in the ground? I thought, it would have 
mounted. 

See, how my ſword weeps for the poor king's death! 
O, may ſuch purple tears be alway ſhed 
«From thoſe that wiſh the downfal of our houſe 
If any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell; and ſay—I ſent thee thither, 


[ Stabs him again. 
I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. — 
Indeed, *tis true, that Henry told me of; 


Thou cam'ſ into the world — 
Glo. Die prophet in thy ſpeech ;—T'll hear no more. 
MAaLONE. 
2 If an rk of life be yet remaining, | So, in the 6th Book of 
Ou Memphis, cnn by A. ins, 1587: 
« If any ſparke of nature do within thy hart remaine.“ 
STEEVENS. 


3 —— that Henry told me f;] Namely, that my birth was at- 
tended with fingular circumſtances.— Theobald, grounding himſelf 
on this and the two following lines, reads in a former paſſage— 

Thou cam'ſt into the world with thy legs forward. 

for © how, (ſays he,) can Richard ſay, ** Indeed tis true that Henry 
told me of, &c. unleſs we ſuppoſe king Henry reproached him 
with his prepoſterous birth?“ But ſurely Henry Har done ſo in the 
laſt ten lines of his ſpeech, though he is at length prevented by the 
fatal ſtab from mentioning a further proof of Richard's being born 
for the deſtruction of mankind. Theobald's addition therefore to 
that line, has, I think, been adopted too haſtily by the ſubſequent 
editors, and the interruption in the midſt of Henry's ſpeech appears 
to me not only preferable, as warranted by the old copies, and by 
Gloſter's ſubſequent words, [ Die, prophet, in thy ſpeech ;] but more 
agreeable to nature, MaLoxe. 
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For I have often heard my mother ſay, 

I came into the world with my legs forward: 

Had I not reaſon, think ye, to make haſte, 

And ſeek their ruin that uſurp'd our right? 

The midwife wonder'd ; and the women cry'd, 

O, Feſus bleſs us, he is born with teeth ! 

And ſo I was; which plainly fignify'd— 

That I ſhould ſnarl, and bite, and play the dog. 

Then, ſince the heavens have ſhap'd my body ſo, 

Let hell + make crook'd my mind, to anſwer it, 

I have no brother, I am like no brother : 

* And this word—love, which greybeards call di. 
vine, | | 

Be reſident in men like one another, 

And not in me; I am myſelf alone. — 

Clarence, beware; thou keep'ſt me from the light; 

But I will ſort a pitchy day for thee: 

For I will buz abroad ſuch prophecies, 

That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life; * 


Let hell &c.] This line Dryden ſeems to have thought on in 
his Oedipus : 
e It was thy crooked mind hunch'd out thy back, 
* And wander'd in thy limbs.” STrevens. 


After this line, we find in the old play the following : 
I had no father, I am like no father. 

It might have been omitted in the folio merely by accident, (as 
ſome lines in the ſecond part of King Henry VI. certainly were, ) but 
its reſtoration is not neceſſary, for the ſenſe is complete without it. 

MaLoNe. 

But I will ſort a pitchy day for thee :] But I will chooſe out an 
hour whoſe gloom ſhall be as fatal to you. To fort is to ſelect. So, 
in The Spaniſh Tragedy, 1605: 

e for they had /orted leiſure,” 
Again, in The Lover's Melancholy, 1629: 
« We ſhall or: time to take more notice of him.“ 
STEEVENS, 


For I will buz abroad ſuch prophecies, 
That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life;) The quartos add a 
kne between theſe: | 


7 
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And then, to purge his fear, I'll be thy death. 
King Henry, and the prince his ſon, are gone: 

« Clarence, thy turn 1s next; and then the reſt; 
Counting myſelf but bad, till I be beſt. — 

I'll throw thy body in another room, | 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. [ Exit, 


SCENE VI. 
The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


King EDwaRD is diſcovered ſitting on his throne 

ueen ELIZABETH with the infant Prince, CLa- 

RENCE, GLOSTER, HasTINGS, and Others, nean 
bim. 


K. Enw. Once more we fit in England's royal 
throne, 
Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies. 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mow*d down,“ in tops of all their pride? 
Three dukes of Somerſet, threefold renown'd 
For hardy and undoubted champions: 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the ſon, 
And two Northumberlands ; two braver men, 


ſuch prophecies, 
Under pretence of outward ſeeming il}, 
That, &c. STEEVENS. 

This line is not in the quarto printed by W. W. 1600; but it is 
in the undated quarto, which in fa& was printed in 1619, from 
that printed in 1600 by V. S. MaLone, 

8 like to autumn's corn, 

Have we mow'd daun, A kindred image occurs in King 
Henry V. p. 361 : 
„ ncwing like graſs 
% Your freſb-fair yirgins, and your flow ring infants.” 


| STEEVENS, 
Yot. X. D d 
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Ne'er ſpur'd their courſers at the trumpet's ſound; 
With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and 
Montague, 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd. 
Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſeat, 
And made our footſtool of ſecurity.— 
Come hither, Beſs, and let me kiſs my boy :— 
Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles, and myſelf, 
Have in our armours watch'd the winter's night; 
Went all afoot in ſummer's ſcalding heat, 
That thou might'ſt repoſſeſs the crown in peace; 
And of our labours thou ſhalt reap the gain. 


Gro. I'll blaſt his harveſt, if your head were 
lay'd; 
For yet I am not look'd on in the world. 
This ſhoulder was ordain'd ſo thick, to heave; 
And heave it ſhall ſome weight, or break my back 
Work thou the way,—and thou ſhalt execute.” 
[ Aſide. 


K. Epw. Clarence, and Gloſter, love my lovely 
queen 3 


And kiſs your princely nephew, brothers both. 


Mort thou the way,—and thou ſhalt execute.] I believe we 


ſhould read ; 
and this all execute. 


Richard laying his hand on his forehead ſays : 
Work thou the way 


then bringing down his hand, and beholding it, 
and this Sall execute. 
Though hat may ſtand, the arm being included in the ſhoulder. 


Jon xsox. 


The quartos read: 


ork thou the way, and thou ſhalt execute. 
I ſuppoſe he ſpeaks this line, firſt touching his head, and then 


looking on his hand. STEEVENS., 


This is the reading of the old play. The folio reads—and ba- 
ſhalt execute. But as the word Halt is preſerved, the other muſt 


have been an error of the tranſcriber or compoſitor, MaLoxe. 
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CAR. The duty, that I owe unto your majeſty, 
I ſeal upon the lips of this ſweet babe. 


K. Eb. Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy bro- 
ther, thanks.“ 


*Gro. And, that I love the tree from whence 
thou ſprang'ſt, 
« Witneſs the loving kiſs I give the fruit :— 
To fay the truth, ſo Judas kiſs'd his maſ- 
* Aſide 
© And cry'd—all hail! when as he meant g 
| —all harm. 


K. Epw. Now am I ſeated as my ſoul delights, 
Having my country's peace, and brothers' loves. 


CAR. What will your grace have done with 
Margaret ? 

Reignier, her father, to the king of France 

Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jeruſalem, 

And hither have they ſent it for her ranſom. 


K. Epw. Away with her, and waft her hence to 

France. 

And now what reſts, but that we ſpend the time 

With ſtately triumphs,? mirthful comick ſhows, 

Such as befit the pleaſures of the court ?— 

Sound, drums and trumpets !—farewell, ſour an- 
noy ! 

For here, I hope, begins our laſting joy. | Exeunt. 


* Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother, thanks. |] The quarto 
appropriates this line to the Queen. The firſt and ſecond folio, by 
e, have given it to Clarence. 

In my copy of the ſecond folio, which had belonged to King 
Charles the Firſt, his majeſty has eraſed—C/a, and written—Xirg, 
in its ſtead, —Shakſpeare, therefore, in the catalogue of his reſtorers, 
may boaſt of a Royal name. STEEvens. | 


9 Wih flately triumphs,] Triumphs are publick ſhows. This 
word has occurred too frequently to need exemplification in the pre- 
ſent inſtance. SrEREVIXS. 
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THE following Summary Account ® of the times and place 
of the ſeveral battles fought between the two houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, and of the numbers killed on both fides, is given 
Truſſel, at the end of his Hiftory of England, a book of little value, 
but in matters of this kind tolerably correct. I have compared his 
account with our earlieſt hiſtorians, and in ſome places corrected 
it by them. 

1. Tux BaTTLE or SainT ALBAns, fought on the 23d of 
May 145 Fo between Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, and Kin 
Henry VI. In this battle the duke of York was victorious, as 
Henry was taken priſoner, 

KiLLED, on the royal fide 5041, (among whom were Edmond 
duke of Somerſet, Henry earl of Northumberland, Humphrey ear! 
of Stafford, and 'Thomas lord Clifford ;) on the fide of the duke of 
York, 600. 'ToTaL—5641. 

2. Tas BATTLE or BLOARHEATH in Shropſhire, fought on 
the zoth of September 1459s between James lord Audley on the 
part of King Henry, and Richard Nevil earl of Saliſbury on the part 
of the duke of Vork; in which battle lord Audley was lain, and 
his army defeated. 

K1LLED—2411- 

3. Tye BaTTLE or NokTHAMPTON, 20th of July, 1460, 
between Edward Plantagenet, earl of March, eldeſt ſon of the Jake 
of York, and Richard Nevil earl of Warwick, on the one fide, and 
King Henry on the other; in which the Vorkiſts were victorious, 

Ki LLED—1035, among whom were John Talbot earl of Shrewſ: 
bury, Humphrey duke of Buckingham, and Sir William Lucy. 

4. Tur BATTLE or WaAxeFIELD, December 30, 1460, be- 
tween Richard duke of Vork and Queen Margaret; in which the 
duke of York was defeated. : 

K1iLLED—2801, among whom were the duke of York, Edmond 
earl of Rutland his ſecond ſon, Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
his baſe uncles, and the earl of Shrewſbury. Richard Nevil earl of 
Saliſbury was in this battle taken priſoner, and afterwards beheaded 
at — 

5. The BaTTLE or MorkTIMER's CRoss, in Herefordſhire, 
on Candlemas-day, 1460-1, between Edward duke of York, on 
the one ſide, and Jaſper earl of Pembroke, and James Butler earl of 
Wiltſhire, on the other ; in which the duke of York was victorious, 

KiLLED, 3800, among whom was Sir Owen Tuther or 'Tudoty 
who married Queen Katharine, the widow of King Henry V. 
6. Tur Segcond BATTLE or SaIN T ALBANS, February 17, 
1460-1, between Queen Margaret on one fide, and the duke of 


Norfolk and the earl of Warwick on the other ; in which the queen 
obtained the victory. 


* Mr, Ritſon, among his Remarks, &c. 1783, p. 130, has alſo enumerated 
the following battles, &c ; but as Mr. Malone's ſubſequent account of the fame 
Qccurrences is the more ample of the two, I have adopted it. STEVENS. 
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K1LLED—2303; among whom was Sir John Grey, a Lancaſ- 

trian, whoſe widow, Lady Grey, afterwards married King Edward 
Fourth. 

* Tux Action AT FerRYBRIDGE, in Yorkſhire, March 
28, 1461, between lord Clifford on the part of King Henry, and 
the lord Fitzwalter on the part of the duke of York. | 

K1LLED—230, among whom were lord Fitzwalter, John lord 
Clifford, and the baſtard ſon of the earl of Saliſbury. R 

8. Tus BaTTLE or TowTox, four miles from York, Palm- 
Sunday, March 29, 1461, between Edward duke of York and 
King Henry ; in which King Henry was defeated. 

ILLED—37,046 ; among whom were Henry Percy earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the earl of Shrewſbury, and the lords Nevil, Beau- 
mond, Willoughby, Wells, Roos, Gray, Dacres, and Fitzhugh. 
The earl of Devonſhire was taken priſoner, and ſoon afterwards 
beheaded at York. 

Tux BaTTLz or Hrn Mook, in Northumberland, 
April 29, 1463, between John Nevil viſcount Montague, on the 
part of King Edward IV. and the lords Hungerford and Roos on 
the part of King Henry VI: in which the Vorkiſts were victorious. 

1LLED—108, among whom was Sir Ralph Percy. 

10. Tus BATTLE or Hexnam, May 15, 1463, between vil- 
count Montague and King Henry, in which that king was defeated. 

KiLLED—2024. Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, and the 
lords Roos and Hungerford, fighting on the ſide of King Henry, 
were taken priſoners, and ſoon afterwards beheaded. 

11. Tux BaTTLE or Hepctcors, four miles from Banbury, 
July 25, 1469, between William Herbert earl of Pembroke, on the 

rt of king Edward, and the lords Fitzhugh and Latimer, and Sir 
John Conyers, on the part of King Henry; in which the Lancaſ- 
trians were defeated. | 
KiLLED—5009. The earl of Pembroke and his brother, Richard 
Widville earl of Rivers, father to King Edward's _ Sir John 
Widville, John Tiptoft earl of Worcetter, the lords Willoughby, 
xm; and Wells, were taken priſoners, and ſoon afterwards be- 
ded. : 

13. Tus BaTTLE of STAMFORD, in Lincolaſhire, October 
1, 1469, between Sir Robert Wells and 8 in which 
the former was defeated and taken priſoner. e vanquiſhed who 
fled, in order to lighten themſelves threw away their coats, whence 
the place of combat was called Lo/ccoatfield. 

ILLED—1 0,000. 

14. Tue BaTTLE or Banner, on Eaſter-Sunday, April 14, 
1471, between King Edward on one fide, and the earl of Warwick, 
the marquis of Montague and the earl of Oxford on the part of 
King Henry VI. in which the Lancaftrians were defeated. | 
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K1Litp—10,300; among whom were the earl of Warwick, the 
—_ of Montague, the lord Cromwell, and the ſon and heir of 
lord Say. 

In a Jeter which was written at London four days after the battle 
of Barnet, the total number killed on both fides is ſaid to have 
been“ more than a thouſand.” Paſton Letters, Vol, II. p. 65. 
Fabian, the neareſt contemporary hiſtorian, ſays 1 500. 

The cuſtom among our old writers of uſing Arabick numeral, 
has been the cauſe of innumerable errors, the careleſſneſs of a tran. 
ſcriber or printer by the addition of a cipher converting hundreds 
into thouſands. From the inaccuracy in the preſent inſtance we 
have ground to ſuſpe& that the numbers ſaid to have fallen in the 
other battles between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, have been 


exaggerated, Sir John Paſton, who was himſelf at the battle of 
Barnet, was probably correR. 


15. Tux BaTTLE or TewxSBURY, May 3, 1471, between 
King Edward and Queen Margaret, in which the queer was de- 
feated, and ſhe and her ſon Prince Edward were taken priſoners, 

On the next day the prince was killed by King Edward and his 
brothers, and Edmond duke of Somerſet beheaded. 

K1LLED—3,032. Shortly afterwards, in an action between the 
baſtard ſon of lord Falconbridge and ſome Londoners, 1092 perſons 
were killed. 

16, TR BaTTLE or BoswokTH, in Leiceſterſhire, Auguſt 22, 
1485, between King Richard III. and Henry earl of Richmond, 
afterwards King Henry VII. in which King Richard was defeated 
and ſlam, 

K1LLED, on the part of Richard, 4,013, among whom were 
John duke of Norfolk, and Walter lord Ferrers ; on the part of 
Richmond, 181. 

The Total NumBER of perſons who fell in this conteſt, was 
N1NntTY-one ThousAnD AND TweNTY-Six, MaLoNE., 


The three parts of King Henry YT. are ſuſpected, by Mr. Theo- 
bald, of being ſuppoſititious, and are declared, by Dr. Warburton, 
to be certainly not Shakſpeare's. Mr. Theobald's ſuſpicion ariſes 
from ſome obſolete words ; but the phraſeology is like the reſt of our 
author's ſtyle, and ſingle words, of which however I do not ob- 
ſerve more than two, can conclude little. 

Dr. Warburton gives no reaſon, but I ſuppoſe him to judge 
upon deeper 2 2 and more comprehenſive views, and to draw 
his opinion from the general effect and ſpirit of the compoſition, 


which he thinks inferior to the other hiſtorical plays. 


From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred ; in the produc- 
tions of wit there will be inequality. Sometimes judgment will 
err, and ſometimes the matter itſelf will defeat the artiſt, Of 


every author's works one will be the beſt, and one will be the | 
worſt, The colours are not equally pleaſing, nor the attitudes 

nally graceful, in all the pictures of Titian or Reynolds. 

Diſſimilitude of ftyle and heterogeneouſneſs of ſentiment, may | 
ſufficiently ſhow that a work does not really belong to the reputed 1 
author. But in theſe plays no ſuch marks ol ſpuriouſneſs are found. 
The diction, the verſification, and the figures, are Shakſpeare's. | 14 
Theſe plays, conſidered, without regard to characters and inci- 4 
dents, merely as narratives in verſe, are more happily conceived | 
and more accurately finiſhed than thoſe of King*Fobn, Richard II. ! | 
or the tragic ſcenes of King Henry IV. and V. It we take theſe plays il 
from Shakſpeare, to whom ſhall they be given? What author of 1 

| 
| 
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that age had the ſame eaſineſs of expreſſion and fluency of numbers? ih 
Having conſidered the evidence given by the plays themſelves, | 1 
and found it in their favour, let us now enquire what corroboration 
can be gained from other teſtimony. They are aſcribed to Shak- | 
ſpeare by the firſt editors, whoſe atteſtation may be received in 171 
queſtions of fact, however unſkilfully they ſuperintended their edi- Ml 
tion. They ſeem to be deelared genuine by the voice of Shakſpeare | | 
himſelf, who refers to the ſecond play in his epilogue to Kin | | 
Henry V. and apparently connects the firſt act of Ring Richard III. | 
with the laſt of the third part of King Henry VI. It it be objected 
that the plays were popular, and that therefore he alluded to them 
as well known; it may be anſwered, with equal probability, that | 
the natural paſſions of a poet would have diſpoſed him to ſeparate 141 
his own works from thoſe of an inferior hand, And, indeed, if an 4 
author's own teſtimony is to be overthrown by ſpeculative criti- 18 
ciſm, no man can be any longer ſecure of literary reputation, 15 
Of theſe three plays I think the ſecond the beſt. The truth is, : 14 
that they have not ſufficient variety of action, for the incidents are | | 


too often of the ſame kind; yet many of the characters are well 
diſcriminated. King Henry, and his queen, king Edward, the 
duke of Glouceſter, and the earl of Warwick, are very ſtrongly 
and diſtinctly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of King Henry VI. and of 
King Henry V. are ſo apparently imperfe& and mutilated, that there 
is no reaſon for ſuppoſing them the firſt draughts of Shakſpeare, 
I am inclined to — them copies taken by ſome auditor who 
wrote down, during the repreſentation, what the time would per- 
mit, then perhaps filled up ſome of his omiſſions at a ſecond or 
third hearing, and, when A had by this method formed ſomething 


like a play, ſent it to the printer. Jon nso0N. 


So, Heywood, in the Preface to his Rape of Lucrece, (fourth 
impreſſion), 1630: 

for though ſome have uſed a double ſale of their labours, 
firſt to the ſtage and after to the preſs, for my own part I here 
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pcs myſelf ever faithful to the firſt, and never guilty of the 
aſt : yet ſince ſome of my plays have (unknown to me, and with. 
out any of my direction) Aut 6 665 come into the printer's hands, 
and therefore ſo corrupt and mangled ( 00 only by the ear), that 
I have been as unable to know them as aſhamed to challenge them, 
this therefore I was the willinger,” &c. CoLLins, | 


There is another circumſtance which may ſerve to ſtrengthen 
Dr. Johnſon's ſuppoſition, viz. that moſt of the fragments of Lati 
verſes, omitted in the quartos, are to be found in the folio; and 
when any of them are inſerted in the former, they are ſhamefully 
corrupted and misſpelt. The auditor, who underſtood Engliſh, 
might be unſkill'd in any other language. STzrvens. 


I formerly coincided with Dr. Johnſon on this ſubjeR, at a time 
when J had examined the two old plays pabliſhed in quarto under 
the title of The Whole Contention of the tauo famous houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, in two parts, with leſs attention than I have lately 
done. 'That dramas were ſometimes imperfectly taken down in 
the theatre, and afterwards publiſhed in a very mutilated ſtate, is 
proved — by the prologue to a play entitled I, you know not 
me you know Nobody, by Thomas Heywood, 1623: 

ce '1 was ill nurſt, 

« And yet receiv'd as well perform'd at firſt ; 

% Grac'd and frequented ; for the cradle age 

„Did throng the ſeats, the boxes, and the ſtage, 
So much, that ſome by fenography drew 
The plot, put it in print, ſcarce one word true: 
« And in that lameneſs it has limp'd ſo long, 
The author now, to vindicate that wrong, 

«« Hath took the pains upright upon its feet 

* (Jo teach it walk ;—ſo pleaſe you, fit and ſee it.” 

But the old plays in quarto, which have been hitherto ſuppoſed 
to be imperfect repreſentations of the ſecond and third parts of R. 
Henry VI. are by no means mutilated and imperfect. The ſcenes 
are as well connected, and the verſification as correct, as that of 
moſt of the other dramas of that time. The fact therefore, which 
Heywood's prologue aſcertains, throws no light upon the preſent 
Conteſted queſtion, Such obſervations as I have made upon it, I 
ſhall ſubjoin in a diſtin Eſſay on the ſubject. MaLoxe. 


J have already given ſome reaſons, why I cannot believe, that 
theſe Plays were originally written by Shakſpeare. The queſtion, 
who did write them? is, at beſt, but an argument ad ignorantian. 


We muſt remember, that very many old plays are azozymors; and 
that play-writing was ſcarcely yet thought reputable : nay, ſome 
authors expreſs Be it great horrors of repentance, —I will attempt, 
however, at ſome future time, to anſwer this queſtion : the dif- 


quiſition of it would be too long for this place. 
- 


F 
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One may at leaſt argue, that the plays were not written by 
Shakſpeare, from Shakipeare himſelf. The Chorus at the end of 
I. Henry V. addreſſes the audience 

40 For their ſake, 

« In your fair minds let ths acceptance take.” 

But it could be neither agreeable to the poet's judgment or his 
modeſty, to recommend his new play from the merit and ſucceſs 
of King Henry VI. His claim to indulgence is, that, though 
bending and unequal to the taſk, he has ventured to purſue the ftory : 
and this ſufficiently accounts for the connection of the whole, and 
the alluſions of particular paſſages. FARM RR. 


It is ſeldom that Dr. Farmer's arguments fail to enforce con- 
riction; but here, perhaps, they may want ſomewhat of their uſual 
weight. I think that Shakſpeare's bare mention of theſe pieces is 
a ſufficient proof they were his. That they were ſo, could be his 
only motive for 1 benefit to himſelf from the ſpeRator's 
recollection of their paſt ſucceſs. For the ſake of three hiſtorical 
dramas of mine which have already afforded you entertainment, 
let me (ſays he) intreat your indulgence to a fourth. Surely this 
was a — plea in his behalf, than any ariſing from the kind 
reception which another might have already met with in the ſame 
way of writing. Shakſpeare's claim to favour is founded on his 
having previouſly given pleaſure in the courſe of three of thoſe hiſ- 
tories ; becauſe he is a bending, ſupplicatory author, and not a li- 
terary bully, like Ben Jonſon; and becauſe he has ventured to 
exhibit a ſeries of annals in a ſuite of plays, an attempt which till 
then had not received the ſanction of the ſtage. 

I hope Dr. Farmer did not wiſh to exclude the three dramas 
before us, together with The Taming of a Shrew, from the number 
of thoſe produced by our author, on account of the Latin quota- 
tions to be found in them. His proofs of Shakſpeare's want of 
learning are too ſtrong to ſtand in need of ſuch a ſupport. 

STEEVENS, 

Though the objections which have been raiſed to the genuine- 
neſs of the three plays of Henry the fixth have been fully conſidered 
and anſwered by Dr, Johnſon, it may not be amiſs to add here, 
from a contemporary writer, a paſſage, which not only points at 
Shakſpeare as the author of them, but alſo ſhows, that, ER 
meanly we may now think of them in compariſon with his latter 
productions, they had, at the time of their appearance, a ſufficient 
degree of excellence to alarm the jealouſy of the older play- 
wrights. The paſſage, to which I refer, is in a pamphlet, entitled, 
Greene's Groatſwworth of Witte, ſuppoſed to have been written by 
that voluminous author, Robert Greene, M. A. and faid, in the 
title-page, to be publi/hed at his dying requeſt ; probably, about 1 592. 

concluſion of this piece is an addreſs to his brother poets, to 
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diſſuade them from writing any more for the ſtage, on account x 
the ill treatment which they were uſed to receive from the player, 
It begins thus: To thoſe gentlemen, his quondam acquaintance, thn 


ſpend their wits in _ player, R. G. wiſheth a better exerciſe, &c. 


After having addreſſed himſelf 22 to Chriſtopher Mariinu- 
and Thomas Lodge, (as I gueſs from circumſtances, for their name; 
are not mentioned ;) he goes on to a third (perhaps George Peli]; 
and having warned him againſt depending on ſo mean a ftay as the 
layers, he adds: Yes, truſt them not: for there is an upſtart crm 
2 wwith our feathers, that auiih his tygres head wrapt in 2 
players hyde, ſußpaſes hee is as well able to bombaſie out a blade ven- 
at the beſt of you ; and being an abſolute Johannes fac totum is, in h; 
own conceit, the onely Shake-ſcene in a countrey. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that Shate-/cene alludes to Shakſpeare ; or that his 
tygres head wrapt in a players hyde is a parodie upon the following 
line of York's ſpeech to Margaret, Third Part of King Henry the 

Sixth, Act I. ſc. iv: 
% Oh zygres heart, wrapt in a woman's Hide. TY RWI Ir, 
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diſſuade them from writing any more for the ſtage, on account 
the ill treatment which they were uſed to receive from the Playen, 
It begins thus: To tho/e gentlemen, his quondam acquaintance, the 
Spend their wits in making playes, R. G. wiſheth a better exercif, ke. 
After having addreſſed himſelf eee to Chriſtopher Marin, 
and Thomas Lodge, (as I gueſs from circumſtances, for their Name; 
are not mentioned ;) he goes on to a third ( perhaps George Peel 
and having warned him againſt depending on ſo mean a flay as the 
layers, he adds: Yes, truſt them not : for there is an upſtart cr 
eautificd with our feathers, that with his tygres head wrapt in 
players hyde, /uppo/er hee is as well able to bombaſte aut a blanke ven 
@s the beſt of you ; and being an abſolute Johannes fac totum is, is j; 
own conceit, the onely Shake-ſcene in a countrey. There can be 10 
doubt, I think, that Shate-/cene alludes to Shakſpeare ; or that b; 
tygres head wrapt in a players hyde is a parodie upon the following 
line of York's ſpeech to Margaret, Third Part of King Henry the 
Sixth, Act I. ſc. iv: 
« Oh zygres heart, awrapt in à woman's hide,” TyYRAWHITr. 
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THE CONTENTS. 


THE ſubject ſtated. The inferior parts in theſe three pla 
being of a different complexion from the inferior parts of Shak. 
ſpeare's undoubted performances, a proof that they were not writtery 
eriginally and entirely by him, p. 415.—Mr. Malone's hypotheſis. 
The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. not written by him. The Second 
and Third Part of King Henry VI. formed by Shakſpeare on two 
elder plays, the one entitled The f part of the Contention of the 
two famous houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, with the death of the good 
duke Humphrey, &c. the other, The true Tragedie of Richarde duke 
of Yorke, and the death of good King Henrie the Sixt. p. 416. 


Taz Fixsr PART or KING HEZNRT VI. 


The diction, verſification, and alluſions, of this piece all dif- 
ferent from the diction, verſification, and alluſion of Shakfj * 
and correſponding with thoſe of the dramatiſts that p him, 
p. 416—422. te of this play ſome years before 1592 ; p. 423. 
Other internal evidence (beſide the dition, &c.) that this piece 
was not written by Shakſpeare ; nor by the authour of The firft part 
of the Contention of the two houſes, &c. nor by the authour of The 
true tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, p. 423426. Preſumptive 
proof that this play was not written by Shakſpeare, from its not. 
containing any ſimilarities of thought to his undiſputed plays, nor 
of expreſſion, (except in a fingle inſtance,) and from its general 
paucity of rhymes, p. 426, 427. 


Taz SzxconD and TrrrD ParT or KincG HZNRT VI. 


I, Ex TEXNAL EVIDENCE, 1. The entry of The firſt part of the 
Contention of the two houſes, &c. at Stationers' Hall in 1 594, anony- 
mous, 2. That piece, and The true tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, 
printed in 1600, aromymonſly, Shakſpeare's name afterwards frau- 
dulently affixed to theſe pieces, and why. The ſame artifice prac«. 
tiſed with reſpect to other plays on which he had conſtructed dramas, 

+ 427, 428. 3. Theſe two old plays performed by Lord Pem- 

roke's Servants, by whom Titus Andronicut, and The old Taming 
of a Shrew were performed, and by whom not one of Shakſpeare's 
undiſputed plays were repreſented, p. 428. 4. Reaſons aſſigned for 
ſuppoſing Robert Greene, or George Peele, or both, the authour 
or authours of the old plays, p. 428, 429. Theſe pleces news 
modelled and re-written by Shak peare, with great additions, which 
in the I edition are diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar mark, p. 429, 
439+ The mode taken by Shak ſpeare, p. 439-433, 6. The fraud 
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of Pavier the bookſeller, who in the year 1619, after the death 
Shakſpeare, affixed his name to theſe two old plays, accounted ſot 
34. J. Theſe two old pieces being printed and reprinted, ang 
T he firſt part of King Henry VI. not being printed, in Shakſ e's 
life time, a preſumptive proof that he new-modelled the — 
and had little or no concern with the latter, p. 435. a 

II. InTeERNAL EviDbENCE. 1. The VARIATIONS between 
the two old plays in quarto, and the correſponding pieces in the 
folio edition of our authour's dramatick works, of ſo peculiar a nz. 
ture, as to mark ao diſtin hands. Several paſſages and circum. 
ſtances found in the old plays, of which there 1s no trace in Shak. 
ſpeare's new modification of them; others materially varying, 

eſe inſertions and variations could not have ariſen from unkil. 
ful copyiſts or ſhort-hand-writers, who ſometimes curtail and my. 
tilate, but do not invent and amplify, p. 435—440. 2. The Rz. 
SEMBLANCES between certain paſſages in Shakſpeare's Second and 
Third Part of King Henry YI. and his undiſputed works, a proof 
that he wrote a large portion of thoſe plays; and 3. the Discoz. 
DANCIES between them and his undiſputed plays, a proof that he 
did not write the whole ; theſe reſemblances being — only in 
the folio, that is, in the plays as new-modelled by Shak ſpeare; and 
theſe diſcordancies being found in the old quarto plays, from whence 
it muſt be preſumed that they were adopted through careleſsneſs or 
haſte, p. 440—442- 4. The peculiar Inaccuracies of Shak. 
ſpeare; and 55. his peculiar PHRaseoLOGY, which are found in 
The Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. as exhibited in folio, 
and not in the old quarto plays printed in 1600, prove that there 
were two diſtin hands in theſe pieces; p. 443, 444+ So alſo do, 
6. the TrxansPosITIONS, p. 444; and 7. the ReyeTITIONS, 
+ 445; and 8. the INcons1sTENCIES ariſing from ſometimes fol. 
=. 4 and ſometimes departing from, an original model, p. 445, 
446. 9. Hall the hiſtorian on whoſe Chronicle the old plays in 
quarto were conſtructed ; but Holinſhed and not Hall, Shakſpeare's 
hiſtorian, p. 446, 447- 

The old plays on which Shakſpeare formed his Second and Third 
Parts of King Henry VI. probably written by the authour of King 
Fohn, printed in 1591, whoever he was; p. 448. An attempt 
made to account for The Firft Part of King Henry VI. being printed 
in the firſt folio edition of our poet's dramatick works, p. 448, 
449. Objections of Dr. Johnſon and others, enumerated. Re- 
capitulation, p. 449, 450. A conſiderable part of the Engliſh 
hiſtory dramatized before the time of Shakſpeare ; and many of his 
hiſtorical and other plays formed on thoſe of preceding writers, 
450—452. Concluſion, p. 452. 
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TENDING TO SHEW 
That thoſe Plays were not written oRIGINALLY by 


SHAKSPEARE. 


SEVERAL paſſages in The Second and Third Part of King 
Henry VI. appearing evidently to be of the hand of Shakſpeare, 1 
was long of opinion that the zhree hiſtorical dramas which are the 
ſubject of the preſent diſquiſition, were properly aſcribed to him; 
not then doubting that the whole of theſe plays was the production 
of the ſame * But a more minute inveſtigation of the ſub- 
jet, into which 1 have been led by the reviſion of all our author's 
works, has convinced me, that, though the premiſes were true, my 
concluſion was too haſtily drawn ; for though the hand of Shak- 
_ is unqueſtionably found in the two latter of theſe plays, it 

oes not therefore neceſſarily follow, that they were originally and 
entirely compoſed by him. My thoughts upon this point have al- 
ready been intimated in the foregoing notes; but it is now neceſ- 
ſary for me to ſtate my opinion more particularly, and to lay before 
the reader the grounds on which, after a very careful inquiry, it 
has been formed. 

What at preſent J have chiefly in view is, to account for the 
viſible inequality in theſe pieces; many traits of Shakſpeare being 
clearly And in them, while the inferior parts are not merely 
unequal to the reſt, (from which no certain concluſion can be 
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drawn, ) but of quite a different complexion from the inferior par, 
of our author's undoubted performances, 

My hypotheſis then is, that The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. », 
it now appears, (of which no quarto copy is extant,) was the entire 
or nearly the entire production of ſome ancient dramatiſt ; that 74 
Whole Contention of the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter, &c. written 
probably before the year 1 590, and printed in quarto, in 2600, 
was alſo the compoſition of ſome writer who preceded Shakſpeare: 
and that from this piece, which is in two parts, (the former of which 
is entitled, The firft Part of the Contention of the two famous Heuſe 
of Yorke and Lancaſter, with the death of the good duke Humphrey, &c. 
and the latter, The true Tragedie of Richard duke 7. Yorke, and the 
death of good King Henrie the Sixt,) our poet formed the two plays, 
entitled The Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI. as they ap. 

r in the firſt folio edition of his works. 

Mr. Upton has aſked, ©* How does the painter diſtinguiſh copies 
from originals but by manner and Gayle! And have not authors 
their peculiar ſtyle and manner, from which a true critick can form 
as unerring a judgment as a painter? Dr. Johnſon, though he haz 

ſhewn, with his uſual acuteneſs, that this illuſtration of the cri. 
tick's ſcience will not prove what is deſired, acknowledges in a 
preceding note, that . diſſimilitude of ſtyle and heterogeneouſneſ 
of ſentiment may ſufficiently ſhew that a work does not really belon 
to the reputed author. But in theſe plays (he adds) no ſuch marks 
of ſpuriouſneſs are found. The dition, the verſification, and the 
figures, are Shakſpeare's. By theſe criterions then let us examine 
The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. (tor I chooſe to conſider that piece 
ſeparately ;) and if the diction, the figures, or rather the allo bo, 
and the verſification of that play, (for theſe are our ſureſt guides) 
ſhall appear to be different from the other two parts, as they are ex- 
hibited in the folio, and from our author's other plays, we may fairly 
conclude that he was not the writer of it. 

I. With reſpe& to the diction and the alluſions, which I ſhall 
conſider under the ſame head, it is very obſervable that in The Firſt 
Part of King Henry II. there are more alluſions to mythology, tc 
claflical authors, and to ancient and modern hiſtory, than, I believe, 
can be found in any one piece of our author's written on an Engliſh 
ſtory ; and that theſe alluſions are introduced very much in the — 
manner as they are introduced in the plays of Greene, Peele, Lodge, 
and other dramatiſts who preceded Shakſpeare; that is, they do 
not naturally ariſe out of the ſubject, but ſeem to be inſerted merely 


to ſhew the writer's learning.“ Of theſe the following are the moſt 
remarkable, 


* —— to heco the writer's learning. ] This appearance of pedantry, if not 
aſſumed in imitation of Greene &c. (See Vol. IX. p. 503,) would only induce 


me to think that the piece now under conſideration might be the work ef 3 
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1. Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens, 
So in the earth, to this day is not known. 

2. A far more glorious ſtar thy ſoul will make 
That Julius Cæſar, or bright — 

This blank, Dr. Johnſon with the higheſt probability conjectures, 
ſhould be filled up with Berenice ;” a word that ? & tranſcriber 
or compoſitor probably could not make out. In the ſame manner 
he left a blank in a ſubſequent paſſage for the name of Nero,” as 
is indubitably proved by the following line, which aſcertains the 
omitted word. See N®. 6. 

3- Was Mahomet inſpired with a dove ? 
4. Helen, the mother of Great Conſtantine, 
Nor yet Saint Philip's daughters, were like thee. 
5. Froifard, a countryman of ours, records, &c. 
6. and, like thee, [ Nero, ] 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns burning. 
[In the original copy there is a blank where the word Nero is now 


J 
. The ſpirit of d rophecy ſhe hath, 
: — * the as Bs ils of old Rome. 
8. A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back out troops—. 
9. Divineſt creature, Aſtrza's daughter—, 
10. Adonis' gardens, 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 
11. A ſtatelier pyramis to her I'll rear, 
Than Rhodope's, or Memphis', ever was, 
an urn more precious 
Than the rich-jewel'd coffer of Darius, 
13. I ſhall as famous be by this exploit, 
As Scythian 'Thomyns, by Cyrus“ death. 
14. I thought I ſhould have ſeen ſome Hercules, 
A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpeR, 
15. Neſtor-like aged, in an age of care. 
16, Then follow thou thy deſperate fire of Crete, 
Thou. Icarus. 
* Where is the great Alcides of the field ? 
18, Now am I like that proud inſulting ſhip, 
That Cæſar and his — bare at once. 
19. Is Talbot ſlain; the Frenchman's only ſcourge, 
Your kingdom's terror, and black Nemeſis ? 


12. 


juvenile writer; and why not one of Shakſpeare's earlieſt dramatick effuſions ? 
The firſt themes compoſed by ſchoolboys are always ſtuffed with a tritical parade 
of literature, ſuch as is ſound in antiquated plays, ſome of which, our author, 
while yet immature, might have taken for his model. STEEVENS. 


Vol. X. Ee 
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20. Thou may'ſ not wander in that labyrinth; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk. 
21, See, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, ſhe would change my ſhape. 
thus he goes, 
As did the youthful Paris once to Greece ; 
With hope to find the like event in love. 

Of particular expreſſions there are many in this play. that ſeem to 
me more likely to have been uſed by the authors already named, than 
by Shakſpeare ; but I confeſs, with Dr. Johnſon, that fingle words 
can conclude little, However, I will juſt mention that the words 
proditor and immanity, which occur in this piece, are not, I believe, 
found in any of Shakſpeare's undiſputed performances: not to infif 
on a direct Latiniſm, pile-efteemed, which I am confident was the 
word intended by the author, though, being a word of his own for. 
mation, the compoſitor has printed pi d. eſteemꝰ d, inſtead of it.* 

The verſification of this play appears to me clearly of a different 
colour from that of all our author's genuine dramas, while at the 
ſame time it reſembles that of many of the plays produced before 
the time of Shakſpeare, 

In all the tragedies written before his time, or juſt when he com- 
menced author, a certain ſtately march of verſification is very ob- 
ſervable. The ſenſe concludes or pauſes almoſt uniformly at the 
end of every line; and the verſe has ſcarcely ever a redundant fy]. 
lable. As the reader may not have any of theſe pieces at hand, (by 
the poſſeſſion of which, however, his library wand not be much ea - 
riched,) I ſhall add a few inftances,—the firſt that occur: 

«« Moſt loyal lords, and faithful followers, 
That have with me, unworthy general, 

«« Paſſed the greedy gulph of Ocean, 

„Leaving the confines of fair Italy, 

% Behold, your Brutus draweth nigh his end, 

« And I muſt leave you, though againſt my will. 
«« My finews ſhrink, my numbed ſenſes fail, 

«© A chilling cold poſſeſſeth all my bones; 

« Black ugly death, with viſage pale and wan, 

«« Preſents himſelf before my Tazeled eyes, 

« And with his dart prepared is to ſtrike.” Lacrine, 1 598. 
« My lord of Glouceſter, and lord Mortimer, 

* Todo you honour in your ſovereign's eyes, 

«© That, as we hear, is newly come aland, 

4 From Paleſtine, with all his men of war, 

* (The poor remainder of the royal fleet, 

« Preſerv'd by miracle in Sicil road,) 


22. 


See King Henry VT. P. I. Vol. IX. p. 537, n. 6. 
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% Go mount your courſers, meet him on the way: 
«« Pray him to ſpur his ſteed, minutes and hours, 
« Untill his mother ſee her princely ſon, 

ſafe return. 


« Shining in glory of his 
| Edward I. by George Peele, 1 593. 
«« 'Then go th , and clime up to the clouds, 
« And tell A / lle that Orlando fits 
« Making of verſes for Angelica. 
« And if he do deny to ſend me down 
The ſhirt which Deianira ſent to Hercules, 
To make me brave upon my wedding day, 
«« Tell him I'll paſs the Alps, and up to Meroe, 
* (I know he knows that watry lakiſh hill) 
«© And pull the harp out of the minſtrels hands, 
« Andpawne it unto lovely Proſerpine, 
That ſhe may fetch the faire Angelica.“ 
Orlando Furigſo, by Robert Greene, printed in 
1599; written before 1592. 
« The work that Ninus rear'd at Babylon, 
The brazen walls fram'd by Semiramis, 
« Cary'd out like to the portal of the ſunne, 
Shall not be ſuch as rings the Engliſh ſtrand 
6 From Dover to the market-place of Rye.” 
. 


© To plain our queſtions, as Apollo di * 
* 
« Facile and debonaire in all his deeds, 


% Proportion'd as was Paris, when in gray, 
*« He courted Ocnon in the vale by Troy.” 
-. 


« Who dar'd for Edward's ſake cut ems. the ſeas, 
« And venture as Agenor's damſel throug the deepe.” 


«« England's rich monarch, brave Plantagenet, 
The Pyren mountains ſwelling above the clouds, 
„ That ward this wealthy Caſtile in with walls, 
Could not detain the beauteous Eleanor; 
«« But hearing of the fame of Edward's youth, 
«« She dar'd to brave Neptunusꝰ 28 pride, 
as And brave the brunt of froward las. 
* Daphne, the damſel that caught Phœbus faſt, 
* And lock'd him in the brightneſs of her looks, 
Was not ſo beauteous in Apollo's eyes, 
As is fair Margaret, to * Lincoln earl.“ 
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. „ * 
We muſt lay plots for ſtately tragedies, 
«« Strange comick ſhews, ſuch as proud Roſcius 
«© Vaunted before the Roman emperours.” 

* * * 


* Lacy, thou can'ſt not ſhrowd thy traiterous thoughts, 
4 Nor cover, as did Caſſius, all his wiles ; 
« For Edward hath an eye that looks as far 
« As Lynceus from the ſhores of Greecia,” 
* * 
« Pardon, my lord: If Jove's great royalty 
«« Sent me ſuch preſents as to Danae ; 
« Tf Phoebus tied to Latona's webs, 
«« Came courting from the beauty of his lodge; 
The dulcet tunes of frolick Mercurie, 
«© Nor all the wealth heaven's treaſury affords 
te Should make me leave lord Lacy or his love.“ 


«« What will thou do ?— 

«© Shew thee the tree leav'd with refined gold, 

«© Whereon the'featful dragon held his ſeate, 

That watch'd the garden call'd Heſperides, 

«« Subdued and wonne by conquering ercules.” 
* 


6 — — Margaret, 

That overſhines our damſels, as the moone 

% Darkens the brighteſt ſparkles of the night.” 
* ” * 


« Should Paris enter in the courts of Greece, 
«© And not lie fetter'd in fair Helen's looks? 
« Or Phoebus ſcape thoſe piercing amoriſts, 
«« That Daphne glanced at his deitie ? 
« Can Edward then fit by a flame and freeze, 
% Whoſe heats put Hellen and fair Daphne down?“ 
The honourable Hiftorie of Friar Bacon, &c. by Robert 
Greene ; written before 1 592, printed in 1 598, 
« King. Thus far, ye Engliſh Peers, have we diſplay'd 
* Our waving enſigns with a happy war; 
Thus nearly hath our furious rage reveng'd 
«« My daughter's death upon the traiterous Scot ; 
«« And now before Dunbar our camp is pitch'd, 
« Which if it yield not to our compromiſe, 
«« The place ſhall furrow where the palace ſtood, 
« And fury ſhall envy ſo high a power, 
% That mercy ſhall be baniſh'd from our ſword. 
« Doug. What ſeeks the Engliſh king ? 
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*« King. Scot, ope thoſe gates, and let me enter in. 
% Submit thyſelf and thine unto my grace, » 
«« Or I will put each mother's ſon to death, 
« And lay this city level with the ground.” | 
James IV, by Robert Greene, printed in 1 598 ; 
written before 1592. | 
« Valeria, attend ; I have a lovely bride 
«© As bright as is the heaven chryſtaline ; 
« As faire as is the milke-white way of Jove, 
« As chaſte as Phcebe in her ſummer ſports, 
«« As ſoft and tender as the azure downe 
«« That circles Citherea's filver doves ; 
«« Her do I meane to make my lovely bride, 
«« And in her bed to breathe the ſweet content 
« That I, thou know'ſt, long time have aimed at.“ 
The Taming of a Shrew, written before 1594. 


«« Pol. Faire Emilia, ſummers bright ſun queene, 
«« Brighter of hew than is the burning clime 
«© Where Phoebus in his bright equator fits, 
«« Creating gold and pretious minerals, 
« What would Emilia doe, if I were fond 
Jo leave faire Athens, and to range the world! 

© Emil. Should thou aſſay to fcale the ſeate of Jove, 
„Mounting the ſubtle airie regions, 
* Or be ſnatcht up, as erſt was Ganimede, 
« Love ſhoyld give wings unto my ſwift deſires, 
And prune my thoughts, that I would follow thee, 
Or fall and periſh as did Icarus,” IId. 


5 Barons of England, and my noble lords, 
Though God and fortune have bereft from us 
«« ViRtorious Richard, ſcourge of infidels, 
« And clad this land in ſtole of diſmal hue, 
«« Yet give me leave to joy, and joy you all, 
«© That from this wombe hath ſprung a ſecond hope, 
« A king that may in rule and virtue both 
«« Succeed his brother in his emperie.“ 
The troubleſome raigne of King John, 1591. 


«© —Þ as ſometimes Phaeton, 

M.iſtruſting filly Merops for his fire —.“ 76id. 

As curſed Nero with his mother did, 

So I with you, if you reſolve me not.” IbId. 
* * * 


Peace, Arthur, peace ! thy mother makes thee wings, 
To ſoar with peril after Icarus.” 7bid. 
* * 
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« How doth Alecto whiſper in my ears, 
% Delay not, Philip, kill the villaine ſtraight.” 73g, 
0 . | 


« Philippus atavis edite regibus, 
«« What ſaiſt thou, Philip, ſprung of ancient kings, 
« Quo me rapit tempeftas bid. 1 

* 


% Morpheus, leave here thy ſilent Ebon cave, 

« Befiege his thoughts with diſmal phantaſies; 

« And ghaſtly objects of pale threatning Mors. 

cc Aﬀight him every minute with ſtern looks,” Ibid. 


Here is the ranſome that allaies his rage, 

The firſt freehold that Richard left his ſonne, 

«« With which 1 ſhall ſurprize his living ſpies, 

« As HeQtor's ſtatue did the fainting Greeks.” Ibid. 
- ” 


«© This curſed country, where the traitors breathe, 
« Whoſe perjurie (as proud Briareus) 
“ Beleaguers all the ſky with miſbelief,” Ibid. 

-. 


« Muſt Conſtance ſpeak ? let tears prevent her talk. 
« Muſt I diſcourſe? let Dido ſigh, and ſay, 


% She weeps again to hear the wrack of Troy.“ Ibid. 
. * . 


* John, 'tis thy fins that make it miſerable. 
4 Ruicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,”” Ibid. 
* 


% King. Robert of Artoys, baniſh'd though thou be, 
& From France, thy native country, yet with us 
4 'Thou ſhalt retain as great a ſigniorie, 
«« For we create thee earle of Richmond here: 
* And now go forwards with our pedigree ; 
« Who next ſucceeded Philip of Bew ? 
« Art. Three ſonnes of his, which, all ſucceſsfully, 
« Did fit upon their father's regal throne ; 
« Yet died, and left no iſſue of their loynes. 
« King. But was my mother ſiſter unto theſe ? 
% Art. She was, my lord; and only Iſabel 
Was all the daughters that this Philip had.“ 


The raigne of King Edward III. 1596. 


The tragedies of Marius and Sylla, by T. Lodge, 1554, 4 
Looking Glaſs for London and England, b V. Lodge and R. Greene, 
1598, Solyman and Perſeda, written before 1 592, Selimus Emperor 
of the Turks, 1594, The Spaniſh Tragedy, 1592, and Titus Andre. 
zzicus, will all furgiſh examples of a fimilar verſification ; a yerſifi- 


rr 
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cation ſo exactly correſponding with that of The in Part of King 
Henry VI. and The le Contention of the two Houſes of Yorke and 
Lancaſter, &c. as it originally appeared, that I have no doubt theſe 
plays were the production of ſome one or other of the authors of 
the pieces above quoted or enumerated. 

A paſſage in a pamphlet written by Thomas Naſhe, an intimate 
friend of Greene, Peele, &c, ſhows that The „int part of King 
Henry VI. had been on the ſtage before 1592 ; and his favourable 
mention of this piece inclines me to believe that it was written by 
a friend of his. How would it have joyed brave Talbot, (ſa 
Naſhe in Pierce Pennilefſe his Supplication to the Devil, 1 592,) the 
terror of the French, to thinke that after he had lyen two hundred 

re in his tombe, he ſhould triumph again on the ſtage ; and have 
Bi new embalmed with the teares of ten thouſand ſpectators 
at leaſt, (at ſeveral times) who in the tragedian that repreſents his 
perſon behold him freſh bleeding.” 

This paſſage was ſeveral years ago pointed out by my friend Dr. 
Farmer, as a proof of the hypotheſis which I am now endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh. That it related to the old play of XK. Henry VI. or, 
as it is now called, The firſt Part of King Henry VI. cannot, I 
think, be doubted. Talbot appears in the ff part, and not in the 
ſecond or third part; and is expreſsly ſpoken of in the play, (as well 
as in Hall's Chronicle) as the terror of the French. Holinſhed, 
who was Shakſpeare's guide, omits the paſlage in Hall, in which 
Talbot is thus deſcribed ; and this is an additional proof that this 
play was not our author's. But of this more hereafter. 

The firſt part of King Henry VI. (as it is now called) furniſhes us 
wo other internal proofs alſo of its not being the work of Shak- 

re. 
55 The author of that play, whoever he was, does not ſeem to 
have known preciſely how old Henry the Sixth was at the time of 
his father's death. He opens his play indeed with the funeral of 
Henry the Fifth, but no where mentions expreſsly the young king's 
age. It is clear, however, from one paſſage, that he ſuppoſed him 
to have paſſed the ſtate of infancy before he loſt his father, and 
even to have remembered ſome of his ſayings. In the fourth act, 
ſc. iv. ſpeaking of the famous Talbot, he ſays, 

When J was young, (as yet I am not old,) 

1 do remember how my father ſaid, 

A ſtouter champion never handled ſword, 
But Shakſpeare, as appears from two paſſages, one in the ſecond, 
and the other in the *þird, part of King —— VI. knew that that 
king could not poſſibly remember any thing his father had ſaid; 
and therefore Shakſpeare could not have been the author of the u 


part, 
Ee 4 


_ 


l 
? 
| 


fore could not haue been the author of the other piece. 
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No ſooner was I crept out of my cradle, 
But I was made a king at ine months old. 


X. Henry VT. P. II. Act IV. ſc. is 
When I was crown'd, I was but vine months ald. 


X. Henry VT. P. III. Act I. ej 

The firſt of theſe paſſages is found in the folio copy of The econ 
part of =_ Henry VI. and not in The firft part of the Contenticy 
&. printed in quarto; and according to my hypotheſis, was one 
of Shakſpeare's additions to the old play. This therefore does not 
prove that the original author, whoever he was, was not likewiſe 
the author of the i part of King Henry II.; but, what is more 
material to our preſent queſtion, it proves that Shakſpeare could not 
be the author of that play. The Grand of theſe paſſages is found 
in The true T ragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, &c. and 1s a decifive 
proof that "The fr part of King Henry VI. was written neither by 
the author of that tragedy, net Shakſpeare. 

2. A ſecond internal proof that Shakſpeare was not the author of 
the Fit part of theſe three plays, is furniſhed by that ſcene, (Act 
II. ſc. v. Vol. IX. p. 577.) in which it is ſaid, that the earl of 
Cambridge raiſed an army againſt his ſovereign, But Shakſpeare in 
his play of King Henry V. has repreſented the matter truly as it 
was; the earl being in the ſecond act of that hiſtorical piece con- 
demned at Southampton for conſpiring to aſ/aſſinate Henry. 

3. I may likewiſe add, that the author of The A part of King 


Henry VI. knew the true pronunciation of the word Hecate, and 
has uſed it as it is uſed by the Roman writers: 


I ſpeak not to that railing Heca-/e.” 
But Shakſpeare in his Macbeth always uſes Hecate as a diſſyllable; 
and — could not have been the author of the other piece.“ 
Having now, as I conceive, vindicated Shakſpeare from being 
the writer of The 5 part of King Henry VT. it may ſeem unne- 


It may perhaps appear a minute remark, but I cannot help obſerving 
that the ſecond ſpe+ ch in this play aſcertains the writer to have been very con- 
verſant with Halls Chronicle: | 

&« What ſhould T ſay ? I his deeds exceed all ſpeech,” 

This phraſe is introduced on almoſt every occaſion by that writer, when he 
means to be eloquent. Holinſhed, and not Hall, was Shakſpeare's hiſtorian (as 
has been already obſeryed); this therefore is an additional proof that this play 
was not our author's, 
| Shabſfeare in bis Macbeth always uſes Hecate as a diſſy/lable; ard there- 

] By fimilar reaſoning we 
might infer that Shakſpeare was not author ot The Tempeſt ; for in this play 
Stephano is properly accented, but erroneouſly 3 in The Merchant of 
Venice; and that becauſe Proſper vecurs in one ſcene, and Proſpero in another, 
that both ſcenes were not of Shakſpeare's compoſition. The ſame might be faid 


t What ſhould I ſay ?} In page 611 of Mr, Malone's edition of King Richard 
III. Vol. VI. this very phrate occurs: 


« What ſhall I ſay more than I have inferr'd *” SrEEVIXS. 
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ceſſary to enquire who was the author; or whether it was the pro- 
duction of the ſame perſon or perſons who wrote the two pieces, 
entitled, The firft Part of the Contention of the two Houſes, &c. and 
The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. However, I ſhall 
add a word or two on that point, 

We have already ſeen that the author of the play laſt named could 
not have written The frft part of K. Henry VI. The following cir- 
cumſtances prove that it could not have been written by the author 
of The firſt ; vob of the Contention, Qc. ſuppoſing for a moment that 
piece, and T he true T ragedie of the duke of Yorke, &c. to have been 
the work of different hands. 

1. The writer of The firſt part of the Contention, c. makes Sa- 
liſbury ſay to Richard duke of York, that the perſon from whom 
the duke derived his title, (he means his maternal uncle Edmund 
Mortimer, though he ignorantly gives him a different appellation,) 
was done to death by that monſtrous rebel Owen Glendower;“ 
and Shakſpeare in this has followed him : 

Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 
And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 
Who kept him in captivity, till he died. 

On this falſe aſſertion the duke of York makes no remark. But 
the author of The Firſt Part of K. Henry VI. has repreſented this 
Edmund Mortimer, not as put to death, or kept in captivity to the 
time of his death, by Owen Glendower, (who himſelf died in the 
ſecond year of King Henry V.) but as a fate priſoner, who died in 
the Tower in the reign of King Henry VI. in the preſence of this 
very duke of York, who was then only Richard Plantagenet.“ 

2. A correct ſtatement of the iſſue of King Edward the Third, 
and of the title of Edmund Mortimer to the crown, is given in The 
fig part of K. Henry VI. But in The firſt part of the Contention, &c. 
we find a very incorrect and falſe ſtatement of Edward's iſſue, and 
of the title of Mortimer, whoſe father, Roger Mortimer, the au- 
thor of that piece ignorantly calls the /i ſon of that monarch. 
yOu two plays therefore could not have been the work of one 


of Antony and Cleopatra, in which both Enobarbe and Enobarbus are found. 
This argument alſo might lead us to imagine that part of the Iliad which paſſes 
under the name of Mr. Pope, was not in reality tranſlated by him; becauſe in 
one book we have Id5meneus, Meriones, and Cebriones, and in another Idö- 
men, Merion, and Cebrion. Moſt certainly, both Shakſpeare and Pope oc- 
cafionally accommodated their proper names to the ſtructure of their verſes. The 


abbreviation Hecar* is therefore no proof of our author's ignorance that Hecate 
was uſually a triſyllable. STEEvENSs. 


10 => The Pp fart of King Henry VI. Vol. IX. p. 579 3 and the ſecond part 
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On all theſe grounds it appears to me clear, that neither Sha. 

„ nor the author of The firſt part of the Contention, &c. ot. 

he true T ragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. could have been the 
author of T he Firſt Part of King Henry VI. 

It is obſervable that in The 1 and Third Part of King Henry 
FT. many thoughts and many modes of expreſſion are found, which 
likewiſe occur in Shakſpeare's other dramas: but in the Firft Par 
I recolle& but one marked expreſſion, that is alſo found in one of 
his indiſputed performances : 

As I am ſick with working of my thoughts.” 
So, in X. Henry V. 
% Work, work your thoughts, and therein ſee a ſiege, 

But ſurely this is too ſlight a circumſtance to overturn all the other 
arguments that have now been urged to prove this play not the 
production of our author. The co- incidence might be accidental, 
for it is a co- incidence not of thought but of language; or the 
expreſſion might have remained in his mind in —— of his 
having often ſeen this play; (we know that he has borrowed many 
other expreſlions from preceding writers; ) —or laſtly, this might 
have been one of the very few lines that he wrote on reviſing Ng 

iece; which, however few they were, might, with other reaſons, 
Live induced the firſt publiſhers of his works in folio to print it with 
the /econd and third part, and to aſcribe it to Shakſpeare. 

Before I quit this part of the ſubjeR, it may be proper to men- 
tion one other circumſtance that renders it very improbable that 
Shakſpeare ſhould have been the author of "The Fi Part of King 
Henry VI. In this play, though one ſcene is entirely in rhyme, 
there are very few rhymes diſperſed through the piece, and no al. 
ternate rhymes ; both of which abound in our author's undiſputed 
early plays. This obſervation indeed may likewiſe be extended to 
the /econd and third part of theſe hiſtorical dramas ; and perhaps it 
may be urged, that if this argument has any weight, it will prove 
that he had no hand in the compoſition of thoſe plays. But there 
being no alternate rhymes in thoſe two plays may be accounted for, 


by recollecting that in 1591, Shakſpeare had not written his Venn 


and Adonis, or his Rape of Lucrece ; the meaſures of which per 

inſenſibly led him to employ a ſimilar kind of metre occaſionally in 
the dramas that he wrote ſhortly after he had compoſed thoſe poems, 
The paucity of regular rhymes muſt be accounted for differently. 
My ſolution is, that working up the materials which were furniſhed 
by a preceding writer, he naturally followed his mode : and in the 
original Plays from which theſe two were formed very few rhymes 
are found. Nearly the ſame argument will apply to the %, part; 
for its date alſo, were that piece Shakſpeare's, would account for 
the want of alternate rhymes. The paucity of regular rhymes indeed 
cannot be accounted for by ſaying that here too our author was 
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following the track of another poet ; but the ſolution is unneceſlary ; 
for from the beginning to the end of that play, except perhaps in 
ſome ſcenes of the fourth act, there is not a ſingle print of the 
footſteps of Shakſpeare. 8 

I have already obſerved that it is highly improbable that The ft 
Part of the Contention of the tauo Houſes of York and Lancaſter, &c. 
and The true T ragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. printed in 1600, 
were written by the author of The firit part of King Henry VI, By 
whom theſe two plays were written, it is not here neceſſary to in- 
quire; it is ſufficient, if probable reaſons can be produced for ſup- 

ng this two-part piece not to have been the compoſition of 
peare, but the work of ſome preceding writer, on which he 
formed thoſe two plays which appear in the firſt folio edition of 
his works, comprehending a period of twenty-ſix years, from the 
time of Henry's marriage to that of his death. 

II. I now therefore proceed to ſtate my opinion concerning The 
Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. 

« A book entituled, irſt Part of the Contention of the two 
famous Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, with the death of the good duke 
Humphrie, and the bani/hment and deathe of the duke of Yorke, and 
the tragical ende of the proude Cardinall of Winchefter, with the notable 
rebellion of Fack Cade, and the duke of Yorke's firſt claime unto the 
carn, was entered at Stationers' Hall, by Thomas Millington, 
March 12, 1593-4. This play, however, (on which The Second 
Part of King Henry VI. is formed) was not then printed; nor was 
The true T ragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, and the death of good King 
Henrie the Sixt, c. (on which Shakſpeare's Third Part of King 
Henry VI. is founded) entered at Stationers' Hall at the ſame time ; 
but they were both printed for T. Millington in 1600.“ 

The firſt thing that ſtrikes us in this entry is, that the name of 
Shakſpeare is not mentioned; nor, when the two plays were publiſhed 
in 1600, did the printer aſcribe them to our author in the title-page, 
(though his reputation was then at the higheſt,) as ſurely he would 
have done, had they been his compoſitions. 

In a ſubſequent edition indeed of the ſame pieces, printed by 
one Pavier, without date, but in reality in 1619, after our great 

t's death, the name of Shakſpeare appears ; but this was a book. 
eller's trick, founded upon our author's celebrity ; on his havin 
new modelled theſe plays ; and on the proprietors of the Globe an 
'Blackfriars' theatre not having publiſhed Shakſpeare's Second and 
Third Parts of King Henry 2 The very ſame deception was prac- 
tiſed with reſpect to King John. The old play (written perhaps by 
the ſame perſon who was the author of T he Contention of the two fa- 


They were probably printed in 1600, becauſe Shakſpeare's alterations of 
them were then popular, as King Leir and bis three daughters was printed in 
1605, becauſe our author's play was probably at that time frſt produced. 


7 


having been probably often acted and admired,) the old piece in 


— 
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maus Houſes, Ic. ] was printed in 1591, like that piece, anonymonſl, 
In 1611, (Shakſpeare's King John, founded on the ſame ſtory 


two an was reprinted ; and, in order to deceive the urchaſer, 
was ſaid in the title-page to be written by . SH. A ſubſequent 
printer in 1622 grew more bold, and affixed Shakſpeare's name to 
it at full lengrh. - 

It is obſervable that Millington the bookſeller, by whom The fy 
part of the Contention of the two famous Houſes, Fc, was entered x 
Stationers' Hall, in 1593-4, and for whom that piece and The Tre. 
gedie of the duke of Yorke, Sc. were printed in 1600, was not the 
proprietor of any one of Shakſpeare's undiſputed plays, except King 
Henry V. of which he publiſhed a ſpurious copy, that, 1 think, 
_ have been imperfectly taken down in ſhort-hand in the play. 

ouſe, 

The next obſervable circumſtance with reſpect to theſe two quart 
plays, is, that they are ſaid in their title- pages to have been “ ſun. 
dry times acted by the earle of Pembrooke his ſervantes.” Tit 
Andronicus and The old Taming of a Shrew were acted by the ſame 
company of Comedians; but not one of our author's plays is ſaid in 
its title-page to have been acted by any but the Lord Chamberlain's, 
or the Queen's, or King's ſervants.* This circumſtance alone, in 
my opinion, might almoſt decide the queſtion, 

This much appears on the firſt ſuperficial view of theſe pieces; 
but the paſſage quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt from an old pamphlet, en- 
titled Greene's Groatſworth of Witte, &c. affords a ſtill more deci- 
ſive ſupport to the hypotkeſis that I am endeavouring to maintain; 
which indeed that pamphlet firſt ſuggeſted to me, As this paſſage 
is the chief hinge of my argument, though it has already been 
printed in a preceding page, 1t is neceſſary to Jay it again before 
the reader, —** Yes,” ſays the writer, Robert Greene, (addreſſing 
himſelf, as Mr. Tyrwhitt conjectures with great probability, to his 
poetical friend George Peele,) ** truſt them ¶ the players] not; for 
there is an upſtart crowe BEAUTIFIED WITH OUR FEATHERS, 
that with his greg heart aurapt in a player's hide ſuppoſes hee is as 
well able to bombaſte out a blank verſe as the beſt of you ; and being 
an abſolute Fohannes fac totum, is, in his own conceit, the only 
Shake-ſcene in a country.''—* O tyger's heart, wrapt in a woman's 
hide!“ is a line of the old quarto play, entitled The firft part of the 
Contention of the tabo houſes, &C, 

That Shakſpeare was here alluded to, cannot, I think, be doubted, 
But what does the writer mean by calling him“ @ crow beautified 
e<vith our father? My ſolution is, that Greens and PeELE were 
the joint-authors of the two quarto plays, entitled The , part of the 


* The firſt edition of Romeo and Juliet, 1597, is ſaid in its title-page to have 
been acted (By the right honourable the L. of Hunſdon his ſervants.” 
STEEVENS- 
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ion of the two famous houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. and 
——— 4 or icharde Dake of Yorke, &e, or that Greene 
was the author of one, and Peele of the other. Greene's pamphlet, 
from whence the foregoing paſſage is extracted, was written recently 
before his death, which happened in September 1592. How long he 
and Peele had been dramatick writers, is not preciſely aſcertained, 
Peele took the degree of Maſter of Arts at Oxford, in 1579 : Greene 
took the ſame degree in Cambridge in 1583. Each of them has left 
four or five plays, and they wrote ſeveral others which have not 
been publiſhed. The earlieſt of Peele's printed pieces, The Ar- 
raignment of Paris, appeared in 1584; and one of Greene's pam- 
ts was printed in 1583. Between that year and 1 591 it is highly 
probable that the two plays in queſtion were written, I ſuſpect they 
were produced in 1588 or 1589. We have undoubted proofs that 
Seel henne was not above m_—_ on the materials of other men. 
His Taming of the Shrew, his King Jobn, and other plays, render 
any arguments on that point unneceſſary, Having therefore proba- 
bly not long before the year 1592, when Greene wrote his dying 
exhortation to his friend, new-modelled and amplified theſe two 
ieces, and produced on the ſtage what in the folio edition of his 
orks are called T he Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. and 
having acquired conſiderable reputation by them, Greene could not 
conceal the mortification that he felt at his own fame and that of his 
aſſociate, both of them old and admired play-wrights, being eclipſed 
by a new zp/ftart writer, (for ſo he calls our great poet,) who had 
then firſt perhaps attracted the notice of the publick by exhibiting 
two plays, formed upon old dramas written by them, conſiderably 
enlarged and improved. He therefore in direct terms charges him 
with having acted like the crow in the fable, beantified himſelf with 
their feathers ; in other words, with having acquired fame furtivis 
coloribus, by new-modelling a work originally produced by them: 
and wiſhing to depretiate our author, he very naturally quotes a line 
from one of the pieces, which Shakſpeare had thus re-avritten ; a 
proceeding which the authors of the original plays conſidered as an 
invaſion both of their literary property and character. This line 
with many others Shakſpeare adopted without any alteration, The 
very term that Greene uſes,—** to bombaſt out a blank verſe,” ex- 
actly correſponds with what has been now ſuggeſted. + This new 
poet, ſays he, knows as well as any man how to amplify and ſwell out 
a blank verſe. Bumbaſt was a ſoft ſtuff of a looſe texture, by which 
garments were rendered more {ſwelling and protuberant, 

Several years after the death of Boiardo, Franceſco Berni under- 
took to new -verſify Boiardo's poem, entitled OxLAN DO In NAMo- 
RATO, Berni (as Baretti obſerves) was not ſatisfied with merely 
making the verſitication of that poem better; he interſperſed. it with 
many ſtanzas of his own, and changed almoſt all the beginnings of 
the cantos, introducing each of them with ſome moral reflection 
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ariſing from the canto foregoing.” What Berni did to Boiardg\, 
poem after the death of its author, and more, I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare 
to have done to The firſt part of the Contention of S two houſes of 
Yorke and 1 ＋ 1 c. and The true Tragedie of Richarde duke if 
Yorke, &c. in life time of Greene and Peele, their litera 
rents; and this Rifacimento (as the Italians call it) of theſe twop 

I ſuppoſe to have been executed by Shakſpeare, and exhibited 105 
Globe or Blackfriars theatre, in the year 1591. 

I have ſaid Shakſpeare did what Berni id, and more. He did 
not content himſelf with writing new beginnings to the acts; he 
new-verſified, he new-modelled, he tranſpoſed many of the part, 
and greatly amplified and improved the whole. Several lines, how. 
ever, and even whole ſpeeches which he thought ſufficiently poliſhed, 
he accepted, and introduced into his own work, without any, or 
with very — alterations. 

In the preſent edition, all thoſe lines which he adopted without 
any alteration, are printed in the uſual manner; thoſe ſpeeches 
which he altered or expanded, are diſtinguiſhed by inverted commaz; 
and to all the lines entirely compoſed by himſelf aſteriſks are prefix. 
ed. The total number of lines in our author's Second and Third 
Part of King Henry VI. is Six ThousanD and FokTr- rut: 
of theſe, as I conceive, 1771 lines were written by ſome author who 

receded Shakſpeare; 2373 were formed by him on the foundation 
laid by his predeceſſors ; and 1899 lines were entirely his own com- 
ſition. 

That the reader may have the whole of the ſubject before him, I 
ſhall here tranſcribe the fourth ſcene of the fourth act of The Third 
Part of King Henry VI. (which happens to be a ſhort one,) 2 
with the correſponding ſcene in the original play; and alſo a ſpeech 
of Queen Margaret in the fifth act, with the original ſpeech on 
which it is formed. The firſt ſpecimen will ſerve to ſhew the me- 
thod taken by Shakſpeare, where he only new-poliſhed the language 
of the old play, rejecting ſome part of the dialogue, and making 
ſome ſlight additions to the part which he retained ; the ſecond is a 
ſtriking proof of his facility and vigour of compoſition, which has 
happily expanded a thought comprized originally in a very ſhort 
ſpeech, into thirty-ſeven lines, none of which appear feeble or 
— 


THE TRUE TRAGEDIE OF RICHARDE DUKE OF YORKER, 
Sc. Sign. F. 4. edit. 1600. 


Enter the Queene, and the Lord Rivers. 


Riv. Tell me, good madam, 
Why is your grace ſo paſſionate of late. 
Queene, Why, brother Rivers, heare you not the news 
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Of that ſucceſs * had of late? 
Riv. What? loſſe of ſome pitcht battaile againſt Warwick ? 
Toſh ; fear not, faire queen, but caſt theſe cares aſide. 
King Edwards noble minde his honours doth difplay ; 
Warwicke may loſe, though then he got the day. 
weene, If that were all, my griefes were at an end; 
But greater troubles will, I feare, befall. 
Riv. What ? is he taken priſoner by the foe, 
To the danger of his royal perſon then ? 
een. 1 there's my griefe ; king Edward is ſurpriſde, 
And led away as priſoner unto Yorke. 
Riv, The newes is paſſing ſtrange, I muſt confeſle ; 
Yet comfort yourſelfe, for Edward hath more friends 
Than Lancaſter at this time muſt perceive, 
That ſome will ſet him in his throne againe. 
nerne. God grant they may] but gentle brother, come, 
a Tie me leane upon thine arm a while, 
Until I come unto the ſanctuarie; 
There to preſerve the fruit within my womb, 
King Edwards ſeed, true heir to Englands crowne, [ Exennt. 


King Henry VI. Pair III. Acr IV. Sczxs IV. 


Enter the Qu EN and Rivers. 


Riv. Madam, what makes you in this ſudden change ? 
2ucen, Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 
What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward ? 
Riv. What, loſs of ſome pitch'd battle againſt Warwick ? 
Queen. No, but the loſs of his own ys perſon. 
Riv. Then is my ſovereign ſlain ? 
Queen. Ay, almoſt flain, for he is taken priſoner ; 
Either betray'd by falſhood of his guard, 
Or by his foe ſurpriz'd at unawares : 
And, as I further have to underſtand, 
Is new committed to the biſhop of York, 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 
Riv. Theſe news, I muſt confeſs, are full of grief: 
Yet gracious madam, bear it as you may ; 
Warwick may loſe, that now hath won the day. 
Queen, Till then, fair hope muſt hinder life's decay. 
And I the rather wean me from deſpair, | 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 
This is it that makes me bridle paſſion, 
And bear with mildneſs my misfortune's croſs ; 
Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 
And ſtop the riſing of blood-ſucking fighs, 
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Leſt with my ſighs or tears I blaſt or drown 

King Edward's fruit, true heir to the Engliſh crown. 
Riv. But, madam, where is Warwick then become ? 
2ucen. I am informed, that he comes towards London 

To ſet the crown once more on Henry's head : 

Gueſs thou the reſt ; king Edward's friends muſt down. 

But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, 

(For truſt not him that once hath broken faith,) 

I'll hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary, 

To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 

'There ſhall I reſt ſecure from force, and fraud, 

Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly ; 

If Warwick take us, we are ſure to die, 


[ Exe, 


THz TRUE 'TRAGEDIE OF RICHARDE DUKE OF Yorxx, 
Sc. Sign. G 4. edit. 1600. 


Enter the Queene, Prince Edward, Oxford, Somerſet, with drumne 
and fouldiers, 


Queen. Welcome to England, my loving friends of France; 
And welcome Somerſet and Oxford too. 
Once more have we ſpread our failes abroad ; 
And though our tackling be almoſt conſumde, 
And Warwicke as our main-maſt overthrowne, 
Yet, warlike lordes, raiſe you that ſturdie poſt, 
That bears the ſailes to bring us unto reſt ; 
And Ned and I, as willing pilots ſhould, 
For once with careful mindes guide on the ſterne, 
To bear us thorough that dangerous gulfe, 
That heretofore hath ſwallowed up our friendes. 


KI NG Henry VI. ParxT III. Act V. Scr IV, 


March. Enter Queen MarGaRET, Prince Edward, 
SOMERSET, OXFORD, and Soldiers. 


9. Mar, Great lords, wiſe men ne'er fit and wail their loſs, 
But cheerly ſeek how to redreſs their harms. 
What though the maſt be now blown over-board, 
'The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, 
And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot ſtill : 1s't meet, that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 
And give more ſtrength to that which hath too much; 
Whiles, in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 
Which induſtry and courage might have ſay'd ? 
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Ah, what a ſhame! ah, what a fault were this! 

Say, Warwick was our anchor ; What of that ? 

And Montague our top-maſt ; What of him ? 

Our flaughter'd friends the tackles ; What of theſe ? 

Why, is not Oxford here another anchor ? 

And Somerſet another goodly maſt ? 

The friends of France our ſhrouds and tacklings ? 

And, though unſkilful, why not Ned and I 

For once allow'd the ſkilful pilot's charge ? 

We will not from the helm, to fit and weep; 

But keep our courſe, though the rough wind ſay—no, 

From ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck, 

rw ps to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair, 
what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 

What Clarence, but a quick-ſand of deceit ? 

And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock ? 

All theſe the enemies to our poor bark. 

Say, you can ſwim ; alas, 'tis but a while ; 

Tread on the ſand ; why, there you quickly ſink : 

Beſtride the rock; the tide will waſh you off, 

Or elſe you famiſh, that's a threefold death, 

This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, 

In caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, 

That there's no hop'd for mercy with the brothers, 

More than with ruthleſs waves, with ſands, and rocks, 

Why, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided, 

'Twere childiſh weakneſs to lament, or fear.“ 


If the reader wiſhes to compare The fin part of the Cantention 0 
the two houſes, &c, with The Second Part of King Henry VI. which 
was formed upon it, he will find various paſſages quoted from the 
elder drama in the notes on that play. The two celebrated ſcenes, 
in which the dead body of the duke of Gloſter is deſcribed, and 
the death of Cardinal Beaufort is repreſented, may be worth ex- 
amining with this view ; and will ſufficiently aſcertain how our 
author proceeded in new-modelling that play; with what expreſ- 
fion, animation, and ſplendour of colouring he filled up the outline 
that had been ſketched by a preceding writer. . 


* Compare alſo the account of the death of the duke of York (p. 252) and 
King Henry's Soliloquy (p. 281) with the old play as quoted in the notes. 
Sometimes our author new-verſified the old, without the addition of any new, 
matter, See p. 351, n. 3. 

1 See p. 104, n. 6; and p. 117, n. 7. Compare alſo Clifford's ſpeech to 

rebels in p. 165, Buckingham's addreſs to King Henry in p. 52, and 
Iden's ſpeech in p. 174, with the old play, as quoted ia the notes. 
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Shakſpeare having thus given celebrity to theſe two old dramas 
by altering and writing ſeveral parts of them over again, the book. 
ſeller, Millington, in 1593-4, to avail himſelf of the popularity of 
the new and admired poet, got, perhaps from Peele, who was then 
living, or from the author, whoever he was, or from ſome of the 
comedians belonging to the earl of Pembroke, the original play on 
which the Second Part of King Henry VI. was Au, ; and enter. 
ed it on the Stationers' books, certainly with an intention to publifh 
it. Why it did not then appear, cannot be now aſcertained, But 
both that, and the other piece on which The Third Part of Kin 
Henry VI. was formed, was — by the ſame bookſeller in 1600, 
either with a view to lead the common reader to ſuppoſe that he 
ſhould purchaſe two plays as altered and new-modelled by Shak. 
ſpeare, or, without any ſuch fraudulent intention, to derive a profi 

rom the exhibition of a work that ſo great a writer had thought 
proper to retouch, and form into thoſe dramas which for ſeveril 
years before 1600 had without doubt been performed with conſider. 
able applauſe. In the ſame manner The old Taming of a Shrew, on 
which our author formed a play, had been entered at Stationery 
Hall in 1594, and was printed in 1607, without doubt with a view 
to paſs it on the publick as the production of Shakſpeare. 
en William Pavier republiſhed The contention of the two Houſer, 
&c. in 1619,* he omitted the words in the original title-page,— 
* as it was acted by the earl of Pembrooke his ſervantet; Ajuſt as, 
on the republication of Xing Fohn in two parts, in 1611, the words, 
—* as it was ated in the honourable city of London,” —were omitted; 
becauſe the omitted words in both caſes marked the reſpective pieces 
not to be the production of Shakſpeare. t And as in Xing Jah the 
letters V. Sh. were added in 1611 to deceive the purchaſer, ſo in 
the republication of The Whole Contention, &c. Pavier, having dil- 
miſſed the words above mentioned, inſerted theſe: Newly con. 
RECTED and ENLARGED by William Shalſpeare; knowing that 
theſe pieces had been made the ground work of two other plays; 
that they had in fact been corrected and enlarged, (though not in that 
copy which Pavier printed, which is a mere republication from the 
edition of 1600,) and exhibited under the titles of The Second and 
Third Part of King Henry VI.; and hoping that this new edition 
of the original plays would paſs for thoſe altered and augmented by 
Shakſpeare, which were then unpubliſhed, 


„ Pavier's edition has no date, but it is aſcertained to have been printed in 
1619, by the Signatures; the /aft of which is The play of Pericles was 


printed in 1619, for the ſame bookſeller, and its 0 ſignature is R, The un- 
dated copy, therefore, of The Whole Contention, &c. and Pericles, muſt have 
been printed at the ſame time. : 

+ See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. Artic'y 
King Jobn. 
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If Shakſ| had originally written theſe three plays of Xu 
Henry VI. — they nor probably have been aa jo. the book 
ſeller in the ſame MI. ? Would not the three parts have been procured, 
whether ſurreptitiouſly or otherwiſe, al/ tagether? Would they not 
in that MIC. have borne the titles of the Fi and Second and Third 
Part of King Henry VI.] And would not the bookſeller have en- 
tered them on the Stationers' books, and publiſhed ſuch of them as 
he did publiſh, under thoſe titles, and with the name of Shakſpeare ? 
On the other hand, if that which is now diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. but which I 3 in thoſe 
times was only called“ The hiftorical play of King Henry VI.“ if 
this was the production of ſome old dramatiſt, if it had appeared 
on the ſtage ſome years before 1591, (as from Naſhe's mention of 
it ſeems to be implied,) perhaps in 1587 or 1 $68, if its popularity 
was in 1594 in its wane, and the attention of the publick was en- 
tirely taken up by Shakſpeare's alteration of two other plays which 
had likewiſe appeared before 1591, would not the ſuperior popu- 
larity of theſe two pieces, altered by ſuch a poet, attract the notice 
of the bookſellers? and finding themſelves unable to procure them 
from the theatre, would they not gladly ſeize on the originals on 
which this new and admired thn gh, worked, and publiſh them 
as ſoon as they could, neglecting entirely the preceding old play, 
or Fin Part of King Henry VI. (as it is now called) which Shak- 
ſpeare had not embelliſhed with his pen ?—Such, we have ſeen, 
was actually the proceſs ; for Thomas Millington, neglecting en- 
tirely The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. entered the oH of 
The Second Part of King Hengy YI. at Stationers' Hall in 1593-4, 
and publiſhed the oRIOINALS of both that and The Third Part in 
1600. When Heminge and Condell printed theſe three pieces in 
folio, they were neceſſarily obliged to name the old play of King 
Henry YI, the firſt part, to diſtinguiſh it from the two following 
hiſtorical dramas, founded on a later period of the ſame king's 
reign. 
aving examined ſuch external evidence as time has left us con- 
cerning theſe two plays, now denominated The Second and Third 
Parts of King Henry VI. let us ſee whether we cannot by internal 
ws aſcertain how far Shakſpeare was concerned in their compo- 
tion, 
It has long been a received opinion that the two quarto plays, 
one of which was publiſhed under the title of The Fig Part 7 the 
Contention of the tavwa Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. and the 
other under the title of The true T ragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, 
&c. were ſpurious and imperfect copies of Shakſpeare's Second and 
Ti bird Part of King Henry VI.; and many paſſages have been quoted 
in the notes to the late editions of Shakſpeare, as containing merely 
the various readings of the quartos and the folio ; the paſſages being 
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ſuppoſed to be in ſubſtance the ſame, only variouſly exhibited in 
different copies. The variations have been accounted for, hy 
ſuppoſing that the imperfect and ſpurious quarto copies (as they 
were called) were taken down either by an unſkilful ſhort-hand 
writer, or by ſome auditot who picked up“ during the repreſen. 
tation what the time would permit, then filled up ſome of his 
omiſſions at a ſecond or third hearing, and when he had by this 
method formed ſomething like a play, ſent it to the printer.“ Jo 
this opinion, I with others for a long time ſubſcribed : two of 
Heywood's pieces furniſhing indubitable proofs that plays in the 
time of our author were ſometimes imperfe&ly copied during the 
repreſentation, by the ear, or by ſhort-hahd writers.“ But a mi. 
nute examination of the two pieces in queſtion, and a careful com. 
pariſon of them with Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of King 
Henry VI. have convinced me that this could not have been the 
caſe with reſpect to them. No fraudulent copyiſt or ſhort-hand 
writer would invent circumſtances zotally different from thoſe which 
appear in Shakſpeare's new-modelled draughts as exhibited in the 
firſt folio; or inſert avhole ſpeeches, of which ſcarcely a trace iz 
found in that edition, In the courſe of the foregoing notes many 
of theſe have been particularly pointed out. I ſhall now bring into 
one point of view all thoſe internal circumſtances which prove in 
my apprehenſion decifively, that the quarto plays were not ſpurious 
and imperfect copies of Shakſpeare's pieces, but elder dramas on 
which he formed his Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. 

1. In ſome places a ſpeech in one of theſe quartos confiſts of ten 
or twelve lines. In Shakſpeare's folio the ſame ſpeech conſiſts of 
an only half the number.. A copyiſt by the ear, or an un- 

ilful ſhort-hand writer, might mutilate and exhibit a poet's 
thoughts or expreſſions imperfectly ; but would he dilate and am- 
plify them, or introduce totally new matter? Afuredly he would 
not. 

2. Some circumſtances are mentioned in the old quarto plays, of 
which there is not the leaſt trace in the folio ; and many minute va. 
riations are found between them and the folio, that prove the pieces 
in quarto to have been original and diſtinct compoſitions. 

In the laſt act of the Firſt Part of the Contention, &Cc. the duke 0f 
Buckingham after the battle of Saint Albans, is brought in wounded, 
and carried to his tent; but in Shakſpeare's play he is not introdu- 
ced on the ſtage after that battle. 

In one of the original ſcenes between Jack Cade and his followers, 
which Shakſpeare has made the ſeventh ſcene of the fourth act of his 
Second Part of King Henry VI. Dick Butcher drags a ſergeant, that 


See p. 408. 


0 * p. 20, n. 83 p. 53, n. 75 P. 183, n. 6; p. 348, n. 75 b. 37h: 
», * 
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3s, a catch-pole, on the ſtage, and a dialogue conſiſting of ſeventeen 
lines paſſes between Cade, &c. at the conclufion of which it is 
determined that the ſerjeant ſhall be brain'd with his own mace.” 
Of this not one word appears in our author's play.* In the ſame 
iece Jack Cade, hearing that a knight, called Sir Humphrey 
biafford, was coming at the head of an army againſt him, to put 
himſelf on a par with him makes himſelf a knight; and finding that 
Stafford's brother was alſo a knight, he dubs Dick Butcher alſo. 
But in Shakſpeare's play the latter circumſtance is omitted, 

In the old play Somerſet | my out immediately after he is ap- 
pointed regent of France. In Shakſpeare's Second Part of King 
Henry VI. he continues on the ſtage with Henry to the end of the 
ſcene (AR I. ſc. iii.) and the king addreſſes him as they go out. 

In the old play, the dutcheſs of Gloſter enters with Hume, Bo- 
lingbroke, and Margery Jourdain, and after ſome converſation with 
them, tells them that while they perform their rites, ſhe will go to 
the top of an adjoining tower, and there write down ſuch anſwers 
as the ſpirits, that they are to raiſe, ſhall give to her queſtions. But 
in Shakſpeare's play, Hume, Southave/l, (who is not introduced in 
the elder drama) and Bolingbroke, &c. enter without the dutcheſs ; 
and after ſome converſation the dutcheſs appears above, (that is, 
on the tower,) and encourages them to proceed. 

In Shakſpeare's play, when the duke of York enters, and finds 
the dutcheſs of Gloſter, &c. and her co-adjutors performing their 
magick rites, (p. 38,) the duke ſeizes the paper in which the an- 
ſwers of the ſpirit to certain queſtions are written down, and reads 
them aloud. In the old play the anſwers are not here recited by 
York; but in a ſubſequent ſcene Buckingham reads them to the 
king; (ſee p. 39, n. 3, and * 52, n. 4.) and this is one of the 
many tranſpoſitions that Shakſpeare made in new- modelling theſe 
pieces, of which 1 ſhall ſpeak more fully hereafter. 

In the old play, when the king pronounces ſentence on the dutcheſs 
of Gloſter, he particularly mentions the mode of her penance ; and 
the ſentence is pronounced in proſe, ** Stand forth dame Eleanor 
Cobham, Jurcheſs of Gloſter, and hear the ſentence pronounced 
againſt thee for theſe treaſons that thou haſt — againſt us, 
our ſtate and peers. Firſt, for thy haynous crimes thou ſhalt 7 
daies in London do penance barefoot in the ftreets, avith a white 
ſheete about thy bodie, and a wax taper burning in thy band: that 
done, thou ſhalt be baniſhed for ever into the Iſle of Man, there to 
end thy wretched daies ; and this is our ſentence irrevocable, — Away 


with her.“ But in Shakſpeare's play, (p. 60,) the king pronounces 


Pa See p. 163, n. 5; and The Firſt Part of the Contention, &c. 1600, Signs 
* 3. 
T See P+ 34, N. 3 
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ſentence in wer/e againſt the dutcheſs and her confederates at the ſame 
time; and only ſays in general, that! after zhree days open penance, 
ſhe ſhall be baniſhed to the Iſle of Man.” 

In Shakfpeare's play, (p. 


8 
to ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, if he be furniſhed with a ſufficient army, 


Suffolk ſays, that he will ſee that charge performed.” But in th 


old play the queen enjoins the duke of Buckingham to attend to this 
buſineſs, and he accepts the office. 


In our author's play Jack Cade is deſcribed as a clothier, in the 
old play he is “ the dyer of Aſhford.” In the ſame piece, when 


the king and Somerſet appear at Kenelworth, a dialogu 


e paſſes 
between them and the queen, of which not one word is preſerved 
in the correſponding ſcene in The Second Part of King Henry Vl. 
(p. 168.) In the old play, Buckingham ftates to the king the 
grounds on which York had taken up arms; but in Shakſpeare' 


piece, (p. 183,) York himſelf aſſigns his reaſons for his conduct. 


In the old play near the concluſion, young Clifford when he is 
reparing to carry off the dead body of his Laker, is aſſaulted by 
Richard, and after putting him to flight, he makes a ſpeech confiſting 
of four lines, But in Shalfpenre's play, (p. 198,) there is no combat 
between them, nor is Richard introduced in that ſcene. The four 


lines therefore above mentioned are neceſſarily omitted. 

- In theold play the queen drops her glove, and finding the dutcheſs 

- Gloſter makes no attempt to take it up, ſhe gives her a box on 
ear: 


,) when the duke of York undertake 


h Give me my glove; why, minion, can you not /ee ?” 
on in Shakſpeare's play, (p. 28,) the queen drops not a glove, 
ta jan: 
4 Give me my fan: What, minion, can you not?” 

In Shakſpeare's Second Part of King Henry II. (p. 124,) Suffolk 
diſcovers himſelf to the captain who had ſeized him, by ſhowing 
his George, In the old play he announces his quality by a ring, a 
ſeal-ring we may ſuppoſe, exhibiting his arms. In the ſame ſcene 
of Shakſpeare's play, he obſerves that the captain threatens more 

ay Than Bargulus, the ſtrong 1/lyrian pirate.“ 
But in the elder drama Suffolk ſays, he 


Threatens more plagues than mighty Abradas, 
The great Macedonian pirate.” 


In the ſame ſcene of the original play the captain threatens to 


fink Suffolk's ſhip; but no ſuch menace is found in Shakſpeare's 


lay. 
F 0 T he True Tragedie of Richarde, duke of York, &c. Richard (af. 
terwards duke of Gloſter) informs Warwick that his father the earl 
of Saliſbury was killed in an action which he deſcribes, and which 
in fact took place at Ferrybridge in Yorkſhire, But Shakſpeare in 


his Third Part of King Henry V1, (p. 275) formed upon the piece 
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above-mentioned, has rightly deviated from_it, and for father 
ſubſtituted brother, it being the natural brother of Warwick, (the 
baſtard ſon of Saliſbury,) that fell at Ferrybridge. The carl of Sa- 
libury, Warwick's father, was beheaded at Pomfret. 

In the ſame old play a ſon is introduced who has killed his father, 
and afterwards a father who has killed his ſon. King Henry, who 
is on the ſtage, ſays not a word till they have both appeared, and 
ſpoken ; he then pronounces a ſpeech of ſeven lines. But in Shak- 

peare's play (p. 285) this ſpeech is N and two ſpeeches 
formed on it, the firſt of which the king ſpeaks after the ſon has 
appeared, and the other after the entry of the father. 

In our author's play, (p. 333, ) after Edward's marriage with Lady 


Grey, his brothers enter, and converſe on that event. The king, | 


queen, &c. then join them, and Edward aſks Clarence how he ap- 

roves his choice. In the elder play there is no previous dialogue 
— Gloſter and Clarence; but the ſcene opens with the entry 
of the king, &c. who deſires the opinion of his brothers on his re- 
cent marriage. 

In our author's play (p. 316,) the following line is found: 

« And ſet the murderous Machiavel to ſchool,” 

This line in The true T ragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. ſtood 
thus : 

% And ſet the aſpiring Cataline to ſchool.” 

Cataline was the perſon that would naturally occur to Peele or 
Greene, as the moſt ſplendid claſſical example of inordinate ambi- 
tion ; but Shakſpeare, who was more converſant with Engliſh books, 
ſubſtituted Machiavel, whoſe name was in ſuch frequent uſe in his 
time that it became a ſpecifick term for a conſummate politician; “ 
and accordingly he makes his hoſt in The Merry Wives of Windſor, 
when he means to boaſt of his own ſhrewdneſs, exclaim, Am I 
ſubtle ? am I a Machiavel ?” 

Many other variations befide thoſe already mentioned might be 
pointed out ; but that I may not weary the reader, I will only refer 
in a note to the moſt ſtriking diverſities that are found between 
Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. and the elder 
dramas printed in quarto. 

The — of imperfect or ſpurious copies cannot account 
for ſuch numerous variations in the circumflances of theſe pieces; 


{not to inſiſt at preſent on the language in which they are clothed ;) 


* See Vol. IX. p · 660, N. 8. 

+ See p. 20, n. 8; p. 32, n. 93 p. 35, n. 5; p. 38, n. 23 p. 59, n. 73 
p. 81, n. 9; p. 87, n. ©; p. 92, n. 4; p- 121, n. 8; p. 124, n. 4; p. 130, 
n. 6; p. 163, n. 6; p. 168, n. 5; p. 183, n. 5. and 6; p. 202, n. 43 
p. 216, n. 9; p. 218, n. 4; p. 221, n. 2; p. 227, n. 53 p. 230, n. 53 
p. 231, n. 75 p. 265, n. 9; p. 275, n. 43 p. 279, n. 23 p. 285, n. 45 
p. 317, n. 55 p. 323, n. 45 p. 333, n. ©; p. 341, n. G and 7 ; p. 342, n. 8 
5. 3449 n. 5 3 p. 348, De 75 p. 363, 1. 55 p- 380, n. 7. 
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ſo that we are compelled (as I have already obſerved) to maintain 
either that Shakſpeare wrote zwwo plays on the ſtory which forms hi 
Second Part of King Henry VI. a haſty ſketch, and an entirely diſtind 
and more finiſhed performance; or elſe we muſt acknowledge that 
he formed that piece on a foundation laid by another writer, tha 
is, upon the quarto copy of The Fin Part of the Contentiun of the 
Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c.—And the ſame argument pre. 
ciſely applies to The Third Part of King Henry VI. which is founded 
on The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. printed in quarts, 
1 600, 
Let us now advert to the Reſemblances that are found in theſe 
pieces as exhibited in the folio, to paſſages in our author's undiſ. 
puted plays; and alſo to the Inconſiſtencies that may be traced he. 
tween them; and, if I do not deceive myſelf, both the one and the 
other will add conſiderable ſupport to the foregoing obſervations, 
In our author's genuine plays, he frequently borrows from him. 
ſelf, the ſame thoughts being found in nearly the ſame expreſſions 
in different pieces. In The Second and Third Part of King Henry 
VI. as in other dramas, theſe coincidencies with his other works 
may be found; “ and this was one of the circumſtances that once 
weighed much in my mind, and convinced me of their authenticity, 
But a collation of theſe plays with the old pieces on which they are 
founded, has ſhewn me the fallacy by which I was deceived ; for 
the paſſages of theſe two parts of King Henry VI. which correſpond 
with others in our author's undiſputed plays, exiſt any in the feln 
copy, and not in the guarto; in other words, in thoſe parts of theſe 
new-modelled pieces, which were of Shakſpeare's writing, and not 
in the originals by another hand, on which he worked. This, I 
believe, will be found invariably the caſe, except in three inſtances, 
The firſt is, ** You have no children, butchers ;” which is, it 
muſt be acknowledged, in The true Tragedie of Richarde duke of 
Yorke, &c. 1600; (as well as in The Third Part of King Henry V1.) 
and is alſo introduced with a {light variation in Macbeth. 
Another inſtance is found in Xing John. That king, when 
charged with the death of his nephew, aſks, | 

Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 

« Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? 
which bears a ſtriking reſemblance to the words of Cardinal Beau- 
fort in The firſt part of the Contention of the two hauſes, &c. which 
Shakſpeare has introduced in his Second Part of King Henry V1 : 

8 Died he not in his bed? 
« Can I make men live whe'r they will or no?“ 


* See p. 7, n. 75 p. 26, n. 43 p. 113, n. 7; p. 119, n. 23 p. 132, N.93 
p- 164, n. 6; p. 203, n. 7; p. 282, n. 6; p. 300, n. 8; p. 383, n. 0; p. 
388, n. 4. 


+ See p. 391, of this volume, and Vol, VII. p. 541, n. 2» 
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The third inſtance is found in The true Tragedie of Richard: duke 
Yorke, &c. In that piece are the following lines, which Shak. 
Ln adopted with a very {light variation, and inſerted in his Third 
Part of King Henry VI: 
10 doves will peck in reſcue of their brood.— 
&« Unreaſonable creatures feed their young; 
« And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
« Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 
% Who hath not ſeen them even with thoſe ſame win 
« Which they have ſometime uſed in fearful flight, 
„% Make war with him that climb'd unto their neſt, 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence? 
So, in our author's Macbeth: 
„ the poor wren — 
« The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
« Her young ones in the neſt, againſt the owl.“ 

But whoever recollects the various thoughts that Shakſpeare has 
borrowed from 8 writers, will not be ſurpriſed that in a 
fimilar ſituation, in Macbeth, and King Fohn, he ſhould have uſed 
the expreſſions of an old dramatiſt, with whoſe mags, » he had 
been particularly converſant ; expreſſions too, which he had before 
embodied in former plays: nor can, I think, theſe three inſtances 
much diminiſh the force of the foregoing obſervation. 'That it 
may have its full weight, I have in the preſent edition diſtinguiſhed 
by aſteriſks all the lines in The Second and Third Part of King Henry 

J. of which there is no trace in the old quarto plays, and which 
therefore I ſuppoſe to have been written by Shakſpeare. Though 
this has not been effected without much trouble, yet, if it ſhall 
tend to ſettle this long-agitated queſtion, I ſhall not conſider my 
labour as wholly thrown away. 

Perhaps a ſimilar coincidency in The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. 
bog Fon urged in oppoſition to my hypotheſis relative to that play, 
Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire, are in that 


— called the attendants on the brave lord "Talbot; as in Shak- 

re's King Henry V, ** famine, ſword, and fire, are leaſh'd in 

like hounds, crouching under the martial Henry for employment.“ 

If this image had proceeded from our author's imagination, this 

coincidency might perhaps countenance the ſuppoſition that he had 

ſome hand at leaſt in that ſcene of The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. 
u 


where theſe attendants on war are perſonitied. t that 1s not the 
caſe; for the fact is, that Shakſpeare was furniſhed with this ima- 
gery by a paſſage in Holinſbed, as the author of the old play of King 
Henry VI. was by Hall's Chronicle : “ The Goddefle of warre, 
called Bellonas—hath theſe three hand-maides ever of neceſſitie 
attendyng on her; b/oud, fyre, and famine,''* 


Hals Chron, Henry VI. fol. xxix, 
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In our preſent inquiry, it is undoubtedly a very ſtriking cireum. 
ſtance that almoſt all the paſſages in The Second and Third Part if 
King Henry VI. which reſemble others in Shakſpeare's undiſputel 
plays, are not found in the _— pieces in quarto, but in his 
Rifacimento publiſhed in folio. As theſe Reſemblances to his other 
plays, and a peculiar Shakſpearian phraſeology, aſcertain a conſe. 
derable portion of theſe diſputed dramas to be the production of 
Shakſpeare, ſo on the other hand certain paſſages which are 4%. 
dant (in matters of fact) from his other plays, are proved by this 
Diſcordancy, not to have been compoſed by him; and theſe diſcor. 
dant paſſages, being found in the original quarto plays, prove that 
thoſe pieces were compoſed by another writer. 

Thus, in 7% Third Part of King Henry VI. (p. 30g,) Sir John 
Grey is ſaid to have loſt “ his life in quarrel of the houſe of Ven; 
and king Edward ſtating the claim of his widow, whom he after. 
wards married, mentions, that his lands after the battle of Saint 
Albans (February 17, 1460-1) “were ſeized on by the conqueror,” 
Whereas in fact they were ſeized on by Edward himſelf after the 
battle of Towton, (in which he was conqueror,) March 29, * 
The conqueror at the ſecond battle of Saint Albans, the battle here 


meant, was Queen Margaret. 'This ſtatement was taken from the 
old quarto play; and, from careleſſneſs was adopted by Shakſpeare 
without any material alteration. But at a ſubſequent period when 
he wrote his King Richard III. he was under a neceſſity of carefully 
examining the Engliſh chronicles ; and in that play, Act I. ſc, iu, 
he has repreſented this matter truly as it was : 

In all which time, you, and your huſband Grey, 


Were fatious for the houſe of Lancaſter ;— 
(And, Rivers, ſo were you ;)—Was not your huſband 
In Margaret's battle at Saint Albans ſlain ?” 
It is called 5 aber. battle, becauſe ſhe was there viRorious 
An equally deciſive circumſtance is furniſhed 4 the ſame ply 
In The 'I hird Part of King Henry VI. (p. 330.) Warwick propo es 
to marry his ele daughter (/abella) to Edward Prince of Wales, 
and the propoſal is accepted by Edward ; and in a ſubſequent ſcene 
Clarence ſays, he will marry the younger daughter (Anne]. In theſe 
gs Shakſpeare has implicitly followed the elder drama, 
ut the fact is, that the prince of Wales married Anne the younger 
daughter of the earl of Warwick, and the duke of Clarence mar- 
ried the e/der, Iſabella. Though the author of The true T raged 
of the duke of Yorke, &c. was here inaccurate, and though Shak- 


. 


ou too negligently followed his ſteps, hen he wrote his King 
ichard III. he had gained better information; for there Lady 
Anxs is rightly repreſented as the widow of the prince of Wales, 
and the younge/t daughter of the earl of Warwick: 

„ Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy, 


And leave the world to me to buſtle in. 
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« For then I'll marry Warwick's youngeſt daughter; 

« What though - kill'd her 1 and 5 father, &c. 
e. Edward prince of Wales, and king Hen 5 
8 2 King Richard III. Act I. ſc. i. 

I have ſaid that certain paſſages in 7 he Second and Third Part of 
King Henry VI. are aſcertained to be Shakſpeare's by a peculiar 
raſeology. This peculiar phraſeology, without a ſingle exception, 

diſtinguiſhes ſuch parts of theſe plays as are found in the folio, and 
not in the e/der quarto dramas, of which the phraſeology, as well 
as the verſification, is of a different colour. This obſervation applies 
not only to the new — matter produced by Shakſpeare, but 
to his alteration of the old. Our author in his undoubted compo- 
ſitions has fallen into an inaccuracy, of which I do not recollect a 
ſimilar inſtance in the works of any other dramatiſt, When he has 
occaſion to quote the ſame paper twice, (not from memory, but 
werbatim,) from negligence he does not always attend to the words 
of the paper which he has occaſion to quote, but makes one of the 
perſons of the drama recite them with variations, though he holds 
the very pre 2 before his eyes. Thus, in 4//'s abell that ends 
avell, Act V. fc. iii. Helena ſays, a 

f here's your letter; This it ſays: 

« When from my finger you can get this ring, 

%% And are by me with child,. — 
Yet, as I have obſerved in Vol. IV. p. 88, n. 7. Helena in Act 
III. fc. ii. reads this very letter aloud, and there the words are 
different, and in plain proſe : When thou canſt get the ring from 
my finger, which never ſhall come off, and ſhow me a child be- 
gotten of thy body, &c. In like manner, in the firſt ſcene of 
The Second Part of King Henry VI. Suffolk preſents to the duke of 
Gloſter, protector of the realm, the articles of peace concluded be- 
tween France and England. The protector begins to read the 
articles, but when he has proceeded no further than theſe words,. 
Item, that the durchy of Anjou and the county of Maine ſhall be 
releaſed and delivered to the king her father,” —he is ſuddenly 
taken ill, and rendered incapable of proceeding : on which the 
biſhop of Wincheſter is called upon to read the remainder of the 
paper. He accordingly reads the whole of the article, of which 
the duke of Gloſter had only read a part: “Item, 1? is further 
agreed between them, that the dutchies of Anjou and Maine \hall be 
releaſed and delivered over to the king her father, and ſhe ſent,” 
&. Now though Maine in our old chronicles is ſometimes called 
a county, and ſometimes a dutchy, yet words cannot thus change 
their form under the eyes of two readers: nor do they in the ori- 
ginal Play, entitled The firſt part of the Contention of the two houſes, 
&c. for there the article as recited by the protector correſponds 
with that recited by the biſhop, without the moſt minute variation. 
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Item, It is further a between them, that the durchic; 
Anjou and of Maine ſtall be releaſed and delivered over to the king 
her father, and ſhe ſent,” &c. Thus in the old play ſays the duke 
and ſo ſays the cardinal after him. This one circumſtance, in my 
apprehenſion, is of ſuch weight, that though it ſtood alone, it 
might decide the preſent queſtion. Our author has fallen into a 
fimilar inaccuracy in the Garth ſcene of the ſame act, where the 
duke of York recites from a paper the queſtions that had been put 
to the Spirit, relative to the duke of Suffolk, Somerſet, &c.“ 

Many minute marks of Shakſpeare's hand may be traced in ſuch 
parts of the old plays as he has new-modelled. I at preſent recollect 
one that muſt ſtrike every reader who is converſant with his wri. 
tings. He very frequently uſes adjectives adverbially ; and this 
kind of phraſeology, if not peculiar to him, is found more fre. 
quently in his writings than thoſe of any of his contemporaries, 
"Thus, —* I am myſelt indiferent honeſt; —“ as di/ponourable rag- 
ged as an old faced ancient ;''—** equal ravenous; —“ leaves them 
inviſble; &c. f In The true T ragedie of the duke of Varke, &, 
the king, having determined to marry Lady Grey, injoins his 
brothers to uſe her honourably. But in Shakſpeare's play the words 
are, —** uſe her honourable.” So, in Julius Ceſar : 

« Young man, thou could'ſt not die more honourable.” 

In like manner, in The Third Part of King Henry VI. we find 
this line : 

«« Is either ſlain, or wounded dangerous.” 
bat in the old play the words are“ wounded dargeronſly.” 

In the ſame play the word handkerchief is uſed ; but in the cor, 
reſponding ſcene in The Third Part of King Henry FT. (p. 253.) 
Shakſpeare has ſubſtituted the northern term napkin, which occurs 
ſo often in his works, in its room. 

The next circumſtance to which I wiſh to call the attention of 
thoſe who do not think the preſent inveſtigation wholly incurious, 
is, the T rar/psitions that are found in theſe plays. In the preceding 
notes J have frequently obſerved that not only ſeveral lines, but 
ſome:imes whole ſcenes, were tranſpoſed by Shakſpeare. 

In p. 252, 253, a Meſſenger, giving an account of the death 
of the duke of York, ſays, 

«« Environed he was with many foes ; 
« And ſtood againſt them, as the hope of Troy 
«« Againit the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. 
% But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds; — 
When this paſſage was printed, not finding any trace of the laſt 


See p. 40, n. 4 | 

+ See Vol. VIII. p. 551, n. 5; and p. 176, n. 6; Vol. VI. p. 318, n. 9. 

TJ Ia Othello both the words = napkin, and bandierchief, may be found. 
 STEEVENS 


& See p. 351, n. 9; p. 358, n. 8; p. 364, n. 6, 


three lines in the correſponding part of the old play, I marked 
them inadvertently as Shakſpeare's original compoſition ; but I 
afterwards found that he had borrowed them from a ſubſequent ſcene 
on a quite different ſubject, in which Henry, taking leave of 
Warwick, ſays to him, | 
Farewell my Hector, and my Troy's true hope“ 

and the laſt line, But Hercules, &c. is ſpoken by Warwick near 
the concluſion of the piece, after he is mortally wounded in the 
battle of Barnet. 


So, in The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. after the 
duke has ſlain Clifford, he ſays, 

« Now, Lancaſter, fit ſure :—thy ſinews ſhrink.” 

Shakſpeare has not made uſe of that line in that place, but availed 
himſelf of it afterwards, where Edward brings forth Warwick 
wounded ; King Henry VI. P. III. Act V. fc.un: 
| % Now, Mountague, /it faft : I ſeck for thee,” &c. 

Many other tranſpoſitions may be traced in theſe plays, to which 
| ſhall only refer in a note.“ 

Such tranſpoſitions as I have noticed, could never have ariſen 
from any careleſſneſs or inaccuracy of tranſcribers or copyiſts ; and 
therefore are to be added to the many other circumſtances which 

rove that The Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI. as exhi- 
bird in the folio, were formed from the materials of a preceding 
writer. 

It is alſo obſervable, that many lines are repeated in Shakſpeare's 
Second and T hird Part of King Henry VI. but no ſuch repetitions 
are found in the old quarto plays. The repetition undoubtedly 
aroſe from Shakſpeare's not always following his original ſtrictly, 
but introducing expreſſions which had {truck him in other parts of 
the old plays; and afterwards, forgetting that he had before uſed 
ſuch expreſhons, he ſuffered them to remain in their original places 


o. 

Another proof that Shakſpeare was not the author of The Con- 
tention of the tauo houſes, &c. is furniſhed by the inconſiſtencies into 
which he has fallen, by ſometimes adhering to, and ſometimes de- 
viating from, his original : an inaccuracy which may be ſometimes 
obſerved in his andi puted lays. 

One of the moſt remarkable inſtances of this kind of inconſiſtency 
is found in The Second Part of King Henry VI. p. 148, where he 
makes Henry fay, 

I'll ſend ſome holy biſhop to entreat,”” &c, 
a circumſtance which he took from Holinſhed's Chronicle ; where- 
as in the old play no mention is made of a biſhop on this occaſion, 


See p. 113, n. 6; p. 140, n. 23 p. 189, n. 7; p. 244, n. 5; p. 378, 
u. 3 and 4; p. 384, n. 7. 
T See p. 280, n. 4; P. 302, n. 45 p. 320, n. 8; p. 326, u. 9. 
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The king there ſays, he will himſelf come and parley with the te. 
bels, and in the mean time he orders Clifford and Buckingham to 
gather an army, In a ſubſequent ſcene, however, Shakſpeare for. 
got the new matter which he had introduced in the former; and 
Clifford and Buckingham only parley with Cade, &c. conformably u. 
the old play.* 

In Romeo and Juliet he has fallen into a ſimilar inaccuracy, In 
the poem on which that tragedy is founded, Romeo, in his inter. 
view with the Friar, after ſentence of baniſhment has been 
nounced againſt him, is deſcribed as paſſionately lamenting his ſate 
in the following terms : 

«« Firſt zature did he blame, the author of his life, 

« In r on joys had been fo ſcant, and ſorrows aye ſo 
rife; 

The time and place of birth he fiercely did reprove; 

« He cryed out with open mouth againſt ze fars above, 

« On fortune eke he raid,” &c. 

The friar afterwards reproves him for want of patience, In 
forming the NN ſcene Shakſpeare has omitted Romeo's 
invective againſt his fate, but inadvertently copied the friar's re- 
monſtrance as it lay before him : 

« Why rail'/# thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth?“ 

If the following ſhould be conſidered as a trifling circumſtance, 
Jet it be remembered, that circumſtances which, ſeparately con- 
ſidered, may appear unimportant, ſometimes acquire ſtrength, when 
united to other proofs of more efficacy : in my opinion, howevet, 
what I ſhall now mention is a circumſtance of conſiderable weight. 
It is obſervable that the prieſt concerned with Eleanor Coblam 
Dutcheſs of Gloceſter, in certain pretended operations of magick, 
for which ſhe was tried, is called by Hall, John Hum. So is he 
named in The firſt part of the Contention of the tauo Houſes of Lorle, 
&c. the original, as I ſuppoſe, of The Second Part of King Henry 
VI. Our author probably thinking the name harſh or ridiculous, 
ſoftened it to Hume; and by that name this prieſt is called in his 
play printed in folio. But in Holinſhed he is named Hun; and fo 
undoubtedly, or perhaps for ſoftneſs, Hune, he would have been 
called in the original quarto play juſt mentioned, if Shakſpeare had 
been the author of it; for Holinhed and not Hall was his guide, 
as I have ſhewn inconteſtably in a note on King Henry V. Vol. IX. 
p- 282, But Hall was undoubtedly the hiſtorian who had been con- 
ſulted by the original writer of The Contention of the two houſes of 

Torte and Lancafter ; as appears from his having taken a line from 
thence, That Alexander Iden, an eſquire of Kent,” t and from the 


® See alſo p. 37, n. $; p. 323, n. 43 and p. 326, n. 9. 
+ See Hall, Henry V. fol. Ixxix. Holinſhed ſays, « a gentleman of Kent, 
named Alexander Iden, awaited ſo his time, Fc. 
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ſcene in which Cardinal Beaufort is exhibited on his death- bed. 
One part of the particular deſcription of the Cardinal's death and 
dying words, in the old quarto play, is founded on a paſſage in 
Hall, which Holinſhed, though in general a ſervile copyiſt of the 
former chronicler, has omitted. The paſſage is this: Dr. John 
Baker, his pryvie counſailer and hys chapellayn, wrote, that lying 
on his death-bed he [Cardinal Beaufort] ſaid theſe words: Why 
ſhould I dye, havyng ſo much riches? If the whole realme would 
fave my lyfe, I am able either by pollicie to get it, or by ryches to 
bye it. F ye! will not death be hyered, nor will money do no- 
thynge ?“ From this the writer of the old play formed theſe lines: 

O death, if thou will let me live 

But one whole year, I'll give thee as much gold 

As will purchaſe ſuch another iſland. 
which Shakſpeare new-modelled thus : 

If thou be' t death, I'll give thee England's treaſure, 

Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, 

So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 


If Shakſpeare had been the author of The firf os of the Con- 


tention, &c. finding in his Holinſhed the name Hun, he would either 
have preſerved it, or ſoftened it to Hune, Working on the old 
play, where he found the name of Hum, which ſounded ridiculous 
to his ear, he changed it to Hume, But whoever the original writer 
of the old play was, having uſed the name of Hum, he muſt have 
formed his play on Hall's Chronicle, where alone that name is 
found. Shakſpeare therefore having made Holinſhed, and not 
Hall, his guide, could not have been the writer of it. 

It may be remarked, that by the alteration of this prieſt's name 
he has deſtroyed a rhyme intended by the author of the original 
play, where Sir John begins a ſoliloquy with this jingling line : 

« Now, Sir John Hum, no word but um 

«« Seal up your lips, for you muſt ſilent be.“ - 
which Shakſpeare has altered thus : 

1e But how now, Sir John Hume ? 

«« Seal up your lips, and give no words but mw. 

Lines rhiming in the middle and end, fimilar to that above 
quoted, are often found in our old Engliſh plays, (previous to the 
time of Shakſpeare,) and are generally put into the mouths of 
prieſts and friars. 

It has already been obſerved, that in the original play on which 
The Second Part of King Henry VI. is founded, Abradas, the 
Macedonian pirate, is mentioned. This hero does not appear in 
Shakſpeare's new-modelled play, ** Bargulas, the ſtrong 1/lyrian 
rug being introduced in his room. Abradas is ſpoken of (as 

r. Steevens has remarked) by Robert Greene, the very perſon 
whom I ſuppoſe to have been one of the joint authors of the ori- 
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ginal plays, in a pamphlet, entitled Penelope's Web, 1589 t=« 4}. 
radas, the great Macedonean pirate, thought every one had a letter 
of mart that bare ſayles in the ocean.” Of this pirate or his 
achievements, however celebrated he may have been, I have not 
found the ſlighteſt trace in any book whatſoever, except that above 
quoted: a ſingular circumſtance, which appears to me ſtrongly to 
confirm my hypotheſis on the E ſubject; and to ſupport my 
interpretation of Greene's words in his Grearzſworth of Witte, in a 
former part of the preſent diſquiſition. 

However this may be, there are certainly very good grounds for 
believing that The fir/t part of the Contention of the two houſes of York 
end Lancaſter, &c. and the True Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, 
&c. were written by the author or authors of the old King Tobn, 
printed in 1591. 

In The true Tragedie, &c. we find the following lines: 

« Let England be true within itſelf, 
« We need not France, nor any alliance with her.“ 

The firſt of theſe lines is found, with a very minute variation, in 
the old King John, where it runs thus: 

« Let England live but true within itſelf.—.“ 

Nor is this the only coincidence. In the deſervedly admired 
ſcene in which Cardinal Beaufort's death is repreſented, in the 
original play, (as well as in Shakſpeare's Second Part 25 King He 
VI.) he is called upon to hold up his hand, as a proof of his co 
dence in God: 

« Lord Cardinal, 
«© If thou dieſt aſſured of heavenly bliſſe, 
«« Hold up thy hand, and make ſome ſign to us. 
[The Cardinal dies. 
O ſee, he dies, and makes no ſign at all: 
O God, forgive his ſoule!“ 
I quote from the original play.—It is remarkable that a ſimilar 
pour is demanded in the old play of King John alſo, when that 
ing is expiring : | 
Then, good my lord, if you forgive them all, 
Lift up your hand, in token you forgive.“ 
Again: | 
6 in token of thy faith, 
« And ſigne thou dieſt the ſervant of the Lord, 
« Lift up thy hand, that we way witneſſe here 
Thou dieſt the ſervant of our Saviour Chriſt. —- 
« Now joy betide thy ſoul !”? 

This circumſtance appears to me to add conſiderable ſupport to 
my conjecture. 

One point only remains. It may be aſked, if The Firſt Part of 
King Henry VI, was not written by Shakſpeare, why did Heminge 
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ind Condell print it with the reſt of his works? The only way that 
I can account for their having done ſo, is by ſuppoſing, either that 
their memory at the end of thirty years was not accurate concerning 
our author's pieces, as appears indeed evidently from their omit- 
ting Troilus and Creſida, which was not recollected by them, till 
the whole of the firſt folio, and even the table of contents, (which 
is always the laſt work of the preſs,) had been printed ; or, that 
they imagined the inſertion of this hiſtorical drama was neceſſary 
to underſtanding the two pieces that follow it ; or laſtly, that Shak- 
ſpeare, for the advantage of his own theatre, having written a few 
lines in The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. after his own Second and 
Third Part had been played, they conceived this a ſufficient war- 
rant for attributing it, along with the others, to him, in the gene- 
ral collection of his works. If Shakſpeare was the author of any 
rt of this play, perhaps the ſecond and the following ſcenes of the 
ourth act were his; which are for the moſt part written in rhyme, 
and appear to me ſomewhat of a different complexion from the reſt 
of the play. Nor is this the only inſtance of their proceeding on 
this ground; for is it poſſible to conceive that they could have 
any other reaſon for giving Titus Andronicus a place in their edition 
of Shakſpeare's works, than his having written twenty or thirty 
lines in that piece, or having retouched a few verſes of it ; if indeed 
he did ſo much ? . = 6 
Shakſpeare's referring in the Epilogue to King Henry V. which 
was — in 159 Wo theſe > py of King Hen VI. of 
which the firſt, by whom ſoever it was written, appears " te the 
teſtimony of a contemporary to have been exhibited with great ap- 
plauſe; * and the two latter, having been, as I conceive, eight 
years before new-modelled and almoſt re-written by our author, we 
may be confident were performed with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs ; 
his 3 the favour of the audience to his new play of King 
Henry V, for the ſale of theſe old and popular dramas, whic 
were ſo cloſely connected with it, and in the compoſition of which, 
as they had for many years been exhibited, he had ſo conſiderable 
a ſhare 3 the connexion between the laſt ſcene of King Henry VI. and 
the firſt ſcene of King Richard III. the Shakſpearian dition, verſi- 
fication, and figures, by which the Second and Third Part of King 
Henry VI. are diſtinguiſhed ; * the eaſineſs of expreſſion and the 
fluency of numbers, which, it is acknowledged, are found here, 
and were poſſeſſed by no other author of that age ; all theſe circum- 
ſtances are accounted for by the theory now ſtated, and all objec- 


tions F that have been founded upon them, in my apprehenſion, 
vaniſh away, 


See p. 423, of this Diſſertation, 
+ See theſe ſeveral objections ſtated by Dr. Johnſon in the notes at the end 
of The Third Part of King Henry VI. 
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On the other hand, the entry on the Stationers* books of the od 
play, entitled The firft part of the Contention of the tw houſe; of Yorks 
and Lancaſter, &c. without the name of the author; that piece, aud 
The true Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. being printed in 
1600, anonymouſly ; their being founded on the Chronick of Hall 
who was not Shakſpeare's hiſtorian, and repreſented by the ſervany 
of Lord Pembroke, by whom none of his unconteſted dramas were 
repreſented ; the colour, diftion, and verfification of theſe old 
plays ; the various circumſtances, lines and ſpeeches, that are found 
in them, and not in our author's new-modification of them, as pub. 
liſhed in folio by his original editors; the reſemblances that 2ak 
been noticed between his other works and ſuch parts of theſe drama 
as are only exhibited in their folio edition; the diſcordances (in 
matters of fact) between certain parts of the old plays printed in 

uarto and Shakſpeare's undoubt rformances ; the tranſpoſitiom 
that he has made in theſe pieces; the repetitions, and the peculiar 
Shak ſpearian inaccuracies, and phraſeology, which may be traced 
in the folio, and not in the old quarto 44S theſe and other cir. 
cumſtances, which have been ſtated in the foregoing pages, form, 
when united, ſuch a body of argument and proofs, in ſupport of 
my hypotheſis, as 3 to me, (though I will not venture to 
aſſert that ** the probation bears no hinge or loop to hang a doubt 
on,“) to lead directly to the door of truth. 

It is obſervable that ſeveral portions of the Engliſh Hiſtory had 
been dramatized before the time of Shakſpeare. Thus, we have 
King Jobn in two parts, by an anonymous writer; Eduard J. by 
George Peele; Edward II. by Chriſtopher Marlowe; Edward [1]. 
anonymous; Henry IV. containing the depoſition of Richard Il. 
and the acceſſion of Henry to the crown, anonymous; * Henry J. 
and Richard III. both by anonymous authors. Is it not then 
highly probable, that the che of the ſtory of Henry VI. had alſo 
been brought upon the ſcene ? and that the firſt of the plays now 
in queſtion, formerly (as I believe) called The hiftorical play of King 
Henry VT. and now named The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. a 
well as The firſt part of the Contention of the two houſes of Yarke and 
Lancaſter, &c. and The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c, 
(which three pieces comprehend the entire reign of that king from 
his birth to his death,) were the compoſition * of the authors, 
who had produced the hiſtorical dramas above enumerated ? 

In — of an haſty and inconſiderate opinion formed by 
Mr. Pope, without any minute examination of the ſubject, King 
Fohn in two parts, printed in 1 591, and The old Taming of the 
Shrew, which was entered at Stationers' Hall in 1 594, and printed 


® See Vol. VIII. p. 188. 
+ Entered on the Stationers* books in 1 594. 
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bo — for half a century for the compoſitions of Shak 
or ” urther inquiries have ſhown that they 4 the produc- 
tions of earlier writers; and perhaps a more profound invelliention 
of this ſubject than I have been able to make, may hereafter prove 
deciſively, that the f of the three Herries printed in folio, and 
both the parts of The Whole Contention of the two famous houſes of 
Yarke and Lancaſter, as exhibited in quarto, and printed in 1600, 
ought to be claſſed in the ſame predicament with the two old plays 
above mentioned. For my own part, if it ſhould ever be thought 
roper to reprint the old dramas on which Shakſpeare founded ſome 
of his plays, which were publiſhed in two volumes a few years ago, 
I have no doubt that The firft part of the Contention of the tao houſes 
of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. and The true Tragedie of the duke of 
arte, &c. ſhould be added to the number. 

Gildon ſomewhere ſays, that in a converſation between Shak- 
ſpeare and Ben Jonſon, Ben aſked him the reaſon why he wrote his 
hiſtorical plays. Our author (we are told) replied, that . finding 
the nation generally very ignorant of hiſtory, he wrote them in 
order to inſtruct the people in that particular.” This anecdote, 
like many other traditional ſtories, ſtands on a very weak founda- 
tion; or to ſpeak more juſtly, it is certainly a fiction. The malig- 
nant Ben does indeed, in his Devi an Aſs, 1616, ſneer at our 
author's hiſtorical pieces, which for twenty years preceding had 
been in high reputation, and probably were hen the only hiſtorical 
dramas that had poſſeſſion of the theatre; but from the liſt above 
given, it is clear that Shakſpeare was not the Fut who dramatized 
our old chronicles; and that the principal events of the Engliſh 
Hiſtory were familiar to the ears of his audience, before he com- 
menced a writer for the ſtage : * though undoubtedly at this day 


® This point is eſtabliſhed not only by the liſt referred to, but by a paſſage in 
a pamphlet already quoted, entitled Pierce Pennileſſe bis Supplication to the Devil, 
written by Thomas Naſhe, quarto, 1592: 4« Whereas the afternoone being the 
eldeſt time of the day, wherein men that are their owne maſters (as gentlemen 
of the Court, the Innes of court, and the number of captaines and ſoldiers about 
London) do wholly beſtow themſelves upon pleaſure, and that pleaſure they divide 
(how virtuouſly it ſkilles not,) into gaming, following of harlots, drinking, or 
ſeeing a play; is it not then better, ſince of foure extreames all the world cannot 
keepe them but they will chooſe one, that they ſhould betake them to the leaſt, 
which is Playes ? Nay, what if I prove playes to be no extreame, but a rare 
exerciſe of vertue? Firſt, for the ſubjef of them; for the moſt part it is borrowed 
out of our ENGL1sx CHRONICLES, wherein our fore-fathers' valiant actes, that 
have been long buried in ruſtie braſſe and worme eaten bookes, are revived, and 
they themſelves raiſed from the grave of oblivion, and brought to plead their aged 
honours in open preſence ; than which, what can be a ſharper reproofe to theſe 
degenerate dayes of ours? 

After an elogium on the brave Lord Talbot, and on the actor who had perſon- 
ated him in a popular play of that time, „ before ten thouſand ſpectators at che 
leaſt 3** (which has already been printed in a former page,) and after obſerving 
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whatever knowledge of our annals is diſperſed among the peoyle, 
is derived from the frequent exhibition of our author's hiſtoricy 
lays. 
4 He certainly did not confider writing on fables that had already 
been formed into dramas, as any derogation from his fame; if in. 
deed fame was ever an object of his thoughts. We know that pla; 
on the ſubjects of Meaſure for Meaſure, The Taming of the Sbreu, 
: The Merchant of Venice, King John, $7" 40 Richard I]. King Hewy 
IV. King Henry V. King Richard III. King Lear, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and, I ſtrongly ſuſpect, on thoſe of Hamlet, Timon if 
Athens, and Julius Cæſar,“ exiſted before he commenced a drama. 
tick author; and perhaps in proceſs of time it may be found, that 
many of the fables of his other plays alſo had been unſkilfull 
treated, and produced upon the ſtage, by preceding writers. 
Such are the only lights that I am able to throw on this ver; 
dark ſubject. The arguments which I have ſtated have entirely 
ſatisfied my own mind ; whether they are entitled to bring convic. 
tion to the minds of others, I ſhall not preſume to determine. 
produce them, however, with the more confidence, as they hare 
the approbation of one who has given ſuch deciſive proofs of hi: 
taſte and knowledge, by aſcertaining the extent of Shat/pear:' 
learning, that I have no doubt his thoughts on the preſent queltion 
alſo, will have that weight with the publick to which they are 
undoubtedly entitled. It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that ! 
mean my friend Dr. Farmer; who many years ago delivered it a 
his opinion, that theſe plays were not written originally by Shak. 
ſpeare. T MaLoxe. 


« what a glorious thing it is to have King Henry the Fifth repreſented on th: 
ſage, leading the French king priſoner, and forcing both him and the Dolphin 
to ſwear fealty,” — the writer adds thefe words: 

& In playes, all couſenages, all cunning drifts, over-guilded with outwr: 
holinefle, all ſtratagems of warre, all the canker-wormes that breed in the rut 
of peace, are moſt lively anatomized. They ſhow the ill ſucceſſe of treaſon, tht 
fall of haſty climbers, the woretched end of uſurpers, the miſerie of civil diſſentin, 
and how juſt God is evermore in puniſhing murder, And to prove every one of 
theſe allegations, could I propound the circumſtances of this play and that, it | 
meant to handle this theame etherwiſe than obiter. 


It is highly probable that the words, 6 the miſerie of civil diſſention,” allude to 


the very plays which are the ſubjects of the preſent diſquiſition, The fir {ws of 


the Contention of the two bouſes, &c. and The true Tragedie of Richarde duke o 
Yorke ; as, by © the wretched end of Uſurpers,”* and the juſtice of God in fu. 
niſhing murder, old plays on the ſubject of King Richard III. and that of Hamer, 
prior to thoſe of Shakſpeare, were, I believe, alluded to. 

* See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. 

+ Mr. Theobald's and Dr. Warburton's idea on which the foregoing Diſſerta- 
tion is founded, had received countenance from the opinion of Dr, Farmer. 
Mr. Malone, with much labour and ingenuity, has given ſupport to the ſent!- 
ments of theſe gentlemen ; but, in my judgment, if he proves any thing, it 3 
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poſition hazarded by me long ago; viz. that our author had as much hand in 
the preſent dramas, as in ſeveral others that paſs under his name; for, as I 
obſerved in Mr. Malone's Attempt to aſcertain &c. (article Macbeth) © a time 
may arrive, in which it will become evident from books and manuſcripts yet 
undiſcovered and unexamined, that Shakſpeare did not attempt a fingle play on 
any ſubject, till the effect of the ſame ſtory, or at leaſt the ruling incidents in 
it, had been tried on the ſtage, and familiarized to his audience * conjecture 
which in ſome inſtances has been already confirmed. . 

Of the firſt part of theſe three Hiſtories, however, it is aſſerted, that in colour 
of ſtyle Kc. it bears no reſemblance to the other works of our author. As I 
think, among the notes on that piece, I have advanced ſome proofs to the cone 
trary, in this place I ſhall be content to add, that it as ſtrongly reſembles the 
latter dramas of Shakſpeare, as the Dream of Raphael reſembles his Transfigura- 
tim, Between the firſt and laſt performances of great maſters, there is often 
but a ſmall, if any, degree of reſemblance, Sir Joſhua Reynolds ſtudied under 
Hudſon, and at firſt imitated his manner; but is a trace of the almoſt forgotten 
matter diſcoverable in the mature and applauded works of the pupil? 
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* LIr E AN D Dra rz or Kixe RichAxb III.] This tragedy, 
though it is called the Life and Death of this prince, comprizes, 
at moſt, but the laſt eight years of his time; for it opens with 
George duke of Clarence —_— clapped up in the Tower, which 
happened in the beginning of the year * and cloſes with the 
death of Richard at Boſworth field, which battle was fought on the 
22d of Auguſt, in the year 1485. TnNO BALD. 


It appears that ſeveral dramas on the preſent ſubject had been 
written before Shakſpeare attempted it. See the notes at the con- 
cluſion of this play, which was firſt entered at Stationers' Hall by 
Andrew Wiſe, Oct. 20, 1597, under the title of The Tragedie of 
King Richard the Third, with the Death of the Duke of WE 
Before this, viz, Aug. 15th, 1586, was entered, A Tragical report 
of King Richard the Third, a Ballad. It may be neceſſary to remark 
that the words, /ong, ballad, book, enterlude and play, were often 
ſynonymouſly uſed, STEEVENS, 


This play was written, I imagine, in the ſame year in which it 
was firſt printed, —1 597+ The Legend 5 King Richard III. by 
Francis Seagars, was ap" in the firſt edition of The Mirrour for 
Magiſtrates, 1559, and in that of 1575. and 1587, but Shakſpeare 
does not appear to be indebted to it. In a ſubſequent edition of 
that book printed in 1610, the old legend was omitted, and a new 
one inſerted, by Richard Nichols, who has very freely copied the 
play before us. In 1 597» when this tragedy was publiſhed, Nichols, 
as Mr. Warton has obſerved, was but thirteen years old. Hi. of 
Poetry, Vol. III. p. 267. 

The real length of time in this piece is fourteen years ; (not eight 
years, as Mr. Theobald ſuppoſed ;) for the ſecond ſcene commences 
with the funeral of King Henry VI. who, according to the received 
account, was murdered on the 21ſt of May, 1471. The impriſon- 
ment of Clarence, which is repreſented previouſly in the firſt ſcene, 
did not in fact take place till 1477-8. 

It has been ſince obſerved to me by Mr. Elderton, (who is of 
opinion that Richard was charged with this murder by the Lancaſ- 
trian hiſtorians without any foundation,) that ** it appears on the 
face of the publick accounts allowed in the exchequer for the main- 
tenance of King Henry and his numerous attendants in the Tower, 
that he lived to the 12th of June, which was twenty-two days after 
the time aſſigned for his pretended aſſaſſination; was expoſed to the 
publick view in St. Paul's for ſome days, and interred at Chertſey 
with much ſolemnity, and at no inconſiderable expence,”” 
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PERSONS repreſented. 

King Edward the Fourth. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, after- 
wards K. Edward V. | Sow to the king, 

Richard, duke of York, 

George, duke of Clarence, 1 

Richard, duke of Gloſter, after- | Brothers to the king, 
wards King Richard III. I 

A young ſon of Clarence. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, afterwards K. Henry VII, 

Cardinal Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Thomas Rotheram, Archbiſbop of York. John Mor. 
ton, Biſhop of Ely. 

Duke of Buckingham. 

Duke of Norfolk: Earl of Surrey, his /on. 

Earl Rivers, brother to King Edward's Queen: 

Marquis of Dorſet, and Lord Grey, her ſons. 

Earl of Oxford, Lord Haſtings. Lord Stanley, 
Lord Lovel. 

Sir Thomas Vaughan. Sir Richard Ratcliff. 

Sir William Cateſby. Sir James Tyrrel. 

Sir James Blount. Sir Walter Herbert. 

Sir Robert Brakenbury, Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Chriſtopher Urſwick, a Prieſt. Another Prieſt. 

Lord Mayor of London. Sheriff of Wiltſhire, 


Elizabeth, Queen of King Edward IV. 

Margaret, widow of King Henry VI. 

Ducheſs of York, mother to King Edward IV. Cla- 
rence, and Gloſter. 

Lady Anne, widow of Edward Prince of Wales, ſon 
to King Henry VI.; afterwards married to the duke 
of Gloſter, 

A young daughter of Clarence. 


Lords, and other Attendants; two Gentlemen, a Pur- 
ſutvant, $crivener, Citizens, Murderers, Meſſengers, 


Ghoſts, Soldiers, &c. 
SCENE, England. 


2 
1 


LIFE AND DEATH 


OF 


KING RICHARD III. 


ACE. N 
London. A Street. 


Enter GLosTER, 


Gro. Now 1s the winter of our diſcontent 
Made glorious ſummer by this ſun of Vork; 


: —— this fun of York;] Alluding to the cognizance of Edward 
IV. which was @ ſun, in memory of the zhree ſunt, which are ſaid 
to have appeared at the battle which he gained over the Lancaſtri- 
ans at Mortimer's Croſs. | 

So, in Drayton's Miſeries of Queen Margaret: 

*« 'Three ſuns were ſeen that inſtant to appear, 

« Which ſoon again ſhut themſelves up in one; 

« Ready to buckle as the armies were, 

« Which this brave duke took to himſelf alone: &c. 
Again, in the 22d Song of the Polyolbion: 

And thankful to high heaven which of his cauſe had care, 

Three /uxs for his device ſtill in his enſign bare.“ 

Such phenomena, if we may believe tradition, were formerly 
not uncommon, In the Wrighte's Play in the Cheſter Collect ion, 
M.S. Harl. 101 3, the ſame circumſtance is introduced as attending 
on a more ſolemn event : 

That day was ſeene veramente 

„ Three ſonnes in the firmament, 
And wonderly together went 
And torned into one.” STEEVENS» 


See p. 251, n. 4. MaALONE. 
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And all the clouds, that lowr'd upon our houſe, 
In the deep boſom of the ocean bury'd, 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths; 
Our bruiſed arms * hung up for monuments; 

Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 
Grim-viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled front; 
And now,—inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds, 


3 Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruiſed arms Sc.] So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry, 
« With bruiſed arms and wreaths of victory. MaLoxy, 


4 Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 
Grim-viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled front; 
And now,—inſftcad of mounting barbed ſteeds, c.] So, in The 
tragical Life and Death of King Richard the Third, which is one of 
the metrical monologues in a collection entitled, The Mirrour « 
Magiſtrates. The firſt edition of it appeared in 1559, but the lines 
quoted on the preſent as well as future occaſions W ge this 
play, are not found in any copy before that of 1610, ſo that the 
author was more probably indebted to Shakſpeare, than Shakſpeare 
to him, 
46 the battles fought in field before 
« Were turn'd to meetings of ſweet amitie ; 
„ The war-god's thund'ring cannons” dreadful rore, 
« And rattling drum-ſounds' warlike harmonie, 
« To ſweet-tun'd noiſe of pleaſing minſtrelſie. 


« God Mars laid by his launce, and tooke his lute, 
* And turn'd his rugged frownes to ſmiling lookes ; 
© Inſtead of crimſon fields, warre's fatal fruit, 
% He bath'd his limbes in Cypris warbling brookes, 
* And ſet his thoughts upon her wanton lookes,” 
STEEVENS. 
Shak ſpeare ſeems to have had the following paſſage from Lyly's 
Alexander and Campaſpe, 1584, before him, when he wrote theſe 
lines: Is the warlike ſound of drum and trump turn'd to the ſoft 
noiſe of lyre and late? The neighing of barbed feeds, whoſe loud- 
neſs filled the air with terror, and whoſe breaths dimned the ſun 
with ſmoak, converted to delicate tunes and amorous glances 1 Ke. 
EE Dy 
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To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries — 

He capers 5 nimbly in a lady's chamber, 

To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. 

But I. that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glaſs; 

I, that am rudely ſtamp'd, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 


F delightful meaſures. ] A menſure was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a 
court dance of a ſtately turn, though the word 1s ſometimes employ- 
ed to expreſs dances in 1 

So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
« We'll meaſure them a eure, and be gone.“ 
See Vol. V. p. 322, n. 7. STEEVENS. 


—— barbed feeds, 1. e. ſteeds capariſoned in a warlike man- 
ner. I. Haywarde, in his Life and Raigne of King Henry IV, 1 599, 
ſays,—** The duke of Hereford came to the barriers, mounted upon a 
avhite courſer, barbed with blew and green velvet, &c. 

Again, in Jarvis Markham's Exgliſb Arcadia, 1607 : © armed 
in a black armour, curiouſly 7 bra, 'd with interwinding wreaths of 
cypreſs and ewe, his barbe upon his horſe, all of black abroſetta, 
cut in broken hoopes upon curled cypreſs,” 

Again, in the Second Part of King Edward IV. by Heywood, 
1626: 7 | 

« With barbed horſe, and valiant armed foot.“ 

Barbed, however, may be no more than a corruption of barded. 
Equus bardatus, in the Latin of the middle ages, was a horſe adorn- 
ed with military trappings. I have met with the word barded many 
times in our ancient chronicles and romances. An inſtance or two 
may ſuffice. ** "They mounted him ſurely upon a good and mighty 
courſer, well barded,”” &c. 

Hiſt. ¶ Helyas Knight of the Swanne, bl. I. no date, 

Again, in Barrett's Alvearie, or Quadruple Diftionary, 1580: 

„ Nardes or trappers of horſes. Phalere, Lat.” 

Again, Holinſhed ſpeaking of the preparations for the battle of 
Agincourt : ** to the intent that if the barded horſes ran fiercely 
upon them,” &c. Again, from p. 802, we learn, that bards and 
trappers had the ſame meaning. STEEVENS. 


See A Barbed horſe, and © Bardes,” in Minſheu's Dicr. 
1617, the latter of which he defines ©* horſe zrappings.”” Malone. 
He capers J War capers. This is poetical, though a little 


harſh ; if it he York that capers, the antecedent is at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, that it is almoſt forgotten. Jon xsOx. | 
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is broken and 
propriety and elegance of the above 
the nature of deſcant, could not be diſcerned. SIR J. Hawkins. 
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I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature,* 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 


Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionable, 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them ;— 
Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time; 

Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 

And deſcant on mine own deformity : ' 


6 Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, | By diſſembling is not 
meant hypocritical nature, that pretends one — does another: 


but nature that puts together things of a diſſimilar kind, as a brave 
ſoul and a deformed body. WarBuRTON., 


Diſſembling is here put very licentiouſly for fraudful, deceitful, 
OHNSON, 
Dr. Johnſon hath certainly miſtaken, and Dr. Warburton rightly 
explained the word difſembling ; as is evident from the following 
extract: Whyle thinges ſtoode in this caſe, and that the manner 
of addyng was ſometime too ſhort and ſometime too long, els 4½ 


ſembled and let a together.“ Arthur Golding's tranſlation of Julius 
Solinus, 1587. HENLEY. 


I once thought that Dr. Johnſon's interpretation was the true one, 
Diſſimulation neceſſarily includes fraud, and this might have been 
ſufficient to induce Shakſpeare to uſe the two words as ſynonymous, 
though fraud certainly may exiſt without diſſimulation. But the 
following lines in the old King Jobn, 1591, which our author muſt 


have carefully read, were perhaps in his thoughts, and ſeem rather 
in favour of Dr. Warburton's interpretation: 


« Can nature ſo diſſemble in her frame, 
« To make the one ſo like as like may be, 
«« And in the other print no character 
* To challenge any mark of true deſcent ?” 
Feature is uſed here, as in other pieces of the ſame age, for beanty 
in general. See note on Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. ſe. v. 


MaLoONE. 


And deſcant on mine own deformity :| Deſcant is a term in mu- 


fick, ignifying in general that kind of harmony wherein one 
0 


art 
rmed into a kind of paraphraſe on the other. The 
fr ure, without ſuch an idea of 
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And therefore, —fince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain theſe fair well-ſpoken days, 
am determined to prove a villain, 


And hate the idle pleaſures * of theſe days. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous,? 

By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, 

To ſet my brother Clarence, and the king, 

In deadly hate the one againſt the other : 

And, if king Edward be as true and juſt,* 

As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 

This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up; 
About a prophecy, which ſays—that G 

Of Edward's heirs the murderer ſhall be. 


That this is the original meaning of the term, is certain. But T 
believe the word 1s here uſed in its ſecondary and colloquial ſenſe, 
without any reference to muſick. MaLone. 


8 And therefore, —fince I cannot prove a lover, ] Shakſpeare very 
diligently inculcates, that the wickedneſs of Richard proceeded 
from his deformity, from the envy that roſe at the compariſon of 
his own perſon with others, and which incited him to diſturb the 
pleaſures that he could not partake. Joh Nsox. | 

9 To entertain theſe fair well-ſpoken days,] I am ſtrongly inclined 1 
to think that the poet wrote theſe fair well-ſpoken dames, and that 1 
the word days was caught by the compoſitor's eye glancing on a | 
ſubſequent line. So, in the quarto copy of this play, printed in 
1612, Signat, I: 

« I, my lord, but I had rather kill two deep enemies. 
King. Why, there thou haſt it; two deep enemies. 
In the original copy, printed in 1597, the firſt line is right : 
kill two enemies.” MaALONE, 
2 And hate the idle pleaſures ] Perhaps we might read: 
And bate the idle plenſures w NSON., 


: inductions dargerous,] Preparations for miſchief, The 
induction is preparatory to the action of the play. Jonnsox. 


Marſton has put this line, with little variation, into the mouth - 
of Fame: 


Plots ha“ you laid? indu&ions dangerous? STEEVENS. 


4 Edward be as true and juſt,] The meaning is, if Ed- 
ward keeps his word. Joh xsox. 
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Dive, thoughts, down to my ſoul! here Clarence 
comes. 


Enter CLARENCE, guarded, and BRAKEN BU Rx. 


Brother, good day : What means this armed guard, 
That waits upon your grace ? 


CLAR. His majeſty, 
Tendering my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 


Gro. Upon what cauſe? . 
CL.  » Becauſe my name is—George. 


GLo. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yours; 
He ſhould, for that, commit your godfathers 
O, belike, his majeſty hath ſome intent, 

That you ſhall be new chriſten'd in the Tower. 
But what's the matter, Clarence? may I know? 


CLAR. Yea, Richard, when I know; for, I pro- 
| teſt, 
As yet I do not: But, as I can learn, 
He hearkens after prophecies, and dreams; 
And from the croſs-row plucks the letter G, 
And ſays—a wizard told him, that by G 
His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be; 


Hie hearkens after prophecies, and dreams;] From Holinfhed: 
« Some have reported that the cauſe of this nobleman's death roſe 
of a fooliſh propheſie, which was, that after king Edward ſhould 
raign one whoſe firſt letter of his name ſhould be a G; wherewith 
the king and the queene were ſore troubled, and began to conceive 
a grievous grudge againſt this.duke, and could not be in quiet till 
they had brought him to his end.“ Philip de Comines, a contem- 
porary hiſtorian, ſays that the Engliſh at that time were never un- 
furnithed with ſome prophecy or other, by which they accounted 
for every event, MaLoxe, 
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And, for my name of George begins with G,* 
It follows in his thought, that I am he: 

Theſe, as I learn, and ſuch like toys“ as theſe, 
Have mov'd his highneſs to commit me now. 


Gro. Why, this it is, when men are rul'd by 
women: 

'Tis not the king, that ſends you to the Tower; 
My lady Grey his wife, Clarence, 'tis ſhe, 
That tempers him to this extremity.* 
Was it not ſhe, and that good man of worſhip, 
Antony Woodeville, her brother there,“ 
That made him ſend lord Haſtings to the Tower; 


6 And, for my name of George begins with G, &c.] So, in Ni- 
chols's Tragical Life and Death of Richard III: 

„ By that blind riddle of the letter G, 

1 George loſt his life; it took effect in me.” STEEVENS, 


7 ——t9g5—] Fancies, freaks of imagination. Jounsox. 


So, in Hamlet, Act I. ſc. iv: 
The very place puts zys of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain,” Reep. 


8 That tempers him to this extremity.] I have collated the original 
quarto publiſhed in 1 597, verbatim with that of 1 598, | 
In the firſt copy this line ſtands thus : 
That tempers him to this extremity, 

and ſo undoubtedly we ſhould read, To temper is to mould, to 
faſhion. So, in Titus Andronicus : 

«© Now will I to that old Andronicus ; 

« And temper him, with all the art J have, 

To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths.“ 

In the quarto, 1598, tempts was corruptly printed inſtead of 
temper, e metre being then defective, the editor of the folio 
ſupplied the defect by reading— \ | 

That tempts him to this han extremity. MalLoxx. 


ber brother there,] There is in this place, according to 
our author's uſual practice, a diſſyllable. MaLowe. 


Having no faith (as T have too often been obliged to ſay) in this 
diſſylabical pronunciation of the adverb— here, it is neceſſary I 
ſhould add that ode wille is really a triſyllable, and is ſtill ſo pro- 
nounced by a gentleman of that name. STEEVENS, 
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From whence this preſent day he is deliver'd? 
We are not ſafe, Clarence, we are not ſafe. 


CL 4R. By heaven, I think, there is no man ſecure, 
But the queen's kindred, and night-walking heralds 
That trudge betwixt the king and miſtreſs Shore, 
Heard you not, what an humble ſuppliant 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery ? 


Gro. Humbly complaining * to her deity 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 
I'll tell you what,—T think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery : 
The jealous o'er-worn widow, and herſelf, 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. 


BRax. I beſeech your graces both to pardon me; 
His majeſty hath ſtraitly given in charge, 
That no man ſhall have private conference, 
Of what degree ſoever, with his brother. 


Gro. Even ſo? an pleaſe your worſhip, Braken- 
bury, 
You may partake of any thing we fay : 
We ſpeak no treaſon, man ;— We ſay, the king 
Is wiſe, and virtuous ; and his noble queen 
Well ſtruck in years ; * fair, and not jealous :— 


* Humbly complaining &c.] J think theſe two lines might be 
better given to Clarence. Jon Nsox. 


3 The jealous o er-auern widow, and herſelf, | That is, the queen 
and Shore. Jou xNsON. 


, 4 Well ſtruck in years;] This odd expreſſion in our language 
was preceded by one as uncouth though of a ſimilar kind. 

4 Well ſhot in years he ſcem'd &c, Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. V. 
c. vi: The meaning of neither is very obvious; but as Mr. War- 
ton has obſerved in his Eſſay on The Faery Queen, by an impercep- 
tible progreſſion from one kindred ſenſe to another, words at 


length obtain a meaning entirely foreign to their original et) mo- 
togy. STEEVENS, 
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We ſay, that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, 

A bonny eye, a paſſing pleaſing tongue; 

And the queen's kindred 5 are made gentlefolks : 
How ſay you, fir? can you deny all this? 


Brax. With this, my lord, myſelf have nought 
to do. 


Gro. Naught to do with miſtreſs Shore? I tell 
thee, fellow, 
He that doth naught with her, excepting one, 
Were beſt to do it ſecretly, alone.“ 


BRAKE. What one, my lord? 


Gro. Her huſband, knave :—Would'ſt thou be- 
tray me? 


Brax. I beſeech your grace to pardon me; and, 
withal, 
Forbear your conference with the noble duke. 


CLax. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and 
will obey. 


Gro. We are the queen's abjects, and muſt obey. 


467 


And the queen's kindred ] The old copies harſhly and un- 
neceſſarily read 
And that the queen's &c. STEEVENS. 


6 alme.) Surely, the adjective - alone, is an qr ry 
as what the Duke is talking of, is ſeldom undertaken before wit- 
neſſes. Beſides, this word deranges the metre, which, without it, 
would be regular :—for inſtance : | ; 
Were beſt to do it ſecretly. 
What one, 


Her huſband, knave . ould'ft thou betray me ? 
STEEVENS. 
7 — the queen's abjects,] That is, not the queen's /ubjeds, 
whom ſhe might protect, but her abjefs, whom ſhe drives away. 
OHNSON. 

So, in The Caſe is altered. How ? Aſp Dalic and Mil 1604: 

This ougly object, or rather abje of nature,” 
HENDERSON, 
H h 2 
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Brother, farewell: I will unto the king ; 

And whatſoe'er you will employ me in,— 

Were it, to call king Edward's widow—ſiſter,\— 
I will perform it, to enfranchiſe you. 

Mean time, this deep diſgrace in brotherhood, 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 


CL4R. I know, it pleaſeth neither of us well. 


Gro. Well, your impriſonment ſhall not be long: 
I will deliver you, or elſe lie for you: 
Mean time, have patience. 


I cannot approve of Johnſon's explanation. Gloſter forms a 
ſubſtantive from the adjective abje2, and uſes it to expreſs a lower 
degree of ſubmiſſion than is implied by the word /abjef, which 
otherwiſe he would naturally have made uſe of. The queen's 
abje#s, means the moſt ſervile of her ſubjects, who muſt of courſe 
2 all her commands; which would not be the cafe of thoſe 
whom ſhe had driven away from her. 

In a — age Gloſter had ſaid of Shore's wife, 

cc think, it is our way, 
„If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery.“ 

The idea is the ſame in both places, though the expreſſion dit. 
fers. In Jonſon's Every man out of his humour, Puntarvolo ſays to 
Swift: 

I'll make thee ſtoop, thou abject ? M. Masox. 


This ſubſtantive was not of Shakſpeare's formation. We meet 
with it in the 35th Pſalm, v. 15. — yea the very abje&s came 
together againſt me unawares, making mouths at me, and ceaſed 
not.“ STEEVENS. 


Mere it to call king Edward's widew—ſifter,] This is a very 
covert and ſubtle manner of inſinuating treaſon. The natural ex- 
pry would have been, were it to call king Edward's wife, ſiſter. 

will ſolicit for you, though it ſhould be at the expence of ſo 
much degradation and conſtraint, as to own the low-born wife of 
King Edward for a fiſter. But by flipping, as it were caſually, 
widow, into the place of wife, he tempts Clarence with an oblique 
propoſal to kill the king. Jon xsOx. 


King Edward's widow is, I believe, only an 8 of cons 
tempt, meaning the awidew Grey, whom Edward had choſen for 
his queen, Gloſter has already called her, the jealemt ver-worn 
Widew., STEEYENS, | 
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CLAR. I muſt perforce; ' farewell, 
[Exeunt CLARENCE, BRAKENBURY, and Guard. 


Gro. Go, tread the path that thou ſhalt ne'er 
return, 
Simple, plain Clarence !—I do love thee ſo, 
That I will ſhortly ſend thy ſoul to heaven, 
If heaven will take the preſent at our hands. 
But who comes here? the new-deliver'd Haſtings ? 


Enter HAsTIN Gs. 


Hasr. Good time of day unto my gracious lord! 


Gro. As much unto my good lord chamberlain ! 
Well are you welcome to this open air. 
How hath your lordſhip brook'd impriſonment ? 


Hasr. With patience, noble lord, as priſoners 
muſt : 
But I ſhall live, my lord, to give them thanks, 
That were the cauſe of my impriſonment. 


Go. No doubt, no doubt; and ſo ſhall Clarence 
roo ; 
For they, that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevail'd as much on him, as you. 


Hasr. More pity, that the eagle ſhould be 
mew*'d,* 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 
Gro. What news abroad? 


Hist. No news ſo bad abroad, as this at home ;— 
The king is ſickly, weak, and melancholy, 


71 muſt perforce ;] Alluding to the proverb,“ Patience perforce, 
is a medicine for a mad dog.” STEEVENS. 

; ſhould be mew'd,] A men was the place of confinement 
where a hawk was kept till he had moulted. So, in A/bumazar : 
Stand forth, transform'd Antonio, fully mew?'d 

From brown ſoar feathers of dull yeomanry, 
Jo the glorious bloom of gentry.“ STEEVENS, 
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And his phyſicians fear him mightily. 
Gro. Now, by ſaint Paul,“ this news is bad in- 
deed. 
O, he hath kept an evil diet? long, 
And over- much conſum'd his royal perſon; 
*Tis very grievous to be thought upon. 
What, is he in his bed? 


Hasr. He is. 


Gro. Go you before, and I will follow you. 
Exit HasTINGs, 
He cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, 
Till George be pack'd with poſthorſe up to heaven. 
T'll in, to urge his hatred more to Clarence, 
With lies well ſteel'd with weighty arguments; 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live: 
Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to buſtle in! 
For then I'll marry Warwick's youngeſt daughter : 
What though I kill'd her huſband, and her father? 
The readieſt way to make the wench amends, 
Is to become her huſband, and her father: 
The which will I; not all ſo much for love, 
As for another ſecret cloſe intent, 
By marrying her, which I muſt reach unto. 
But yet I run before my horſe to market : 
Clarence ſtill breathes; Edward ſtill lives, and 
reigns ; 
When they are gone, then muſt I count my gains. 
[Exil. 
o Now, by Saint Paul,] The folio reads: 
Now, by ſaint John, „ STEEVENS. 
an evil diet — | i. e. a bad regimen. STEEVENS. 


* He is. | Sir Thomas Hanmer very properly completes this 
broken verſe, by reading: | 
He is, my lord. STEEVENS, 
9 =— Warwici's youngeſt daughter :] See p. 330, n. 3. 
STUEEVENS. 
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S-C.E- NE Il. 
The ſame. Another Street, 
Enter the corpſe of King Henry the Sixth, borne in 


an open coffin, Gentlemen bearing balberds, to guard | 


it; and Lady Anne as mourner. 


ANNE. * down, Jet down wake honourable 
oad.— 

If honour may be uded in a h 

Whilſt I a while obſgquiguſly lame 


ſe.— 


Poor key- cold“ fi 
Pale aſhes of the 
Thou bloodleſs re 


To hear the * of poor 

Wife to thy Ward, to thy o oor ie, ſon, 
Stabb'd bythe" ſelf-ſame hand that made theſe 
rounds ! 

Lo, in gheſe windows, that let forth thy life, 

I pour ſthe helpleſs balm of my poor eyes :— 


O, curſed be the hand, that made theſe holes! 


means fune real. So, A Hamlet, Act, I / 
| esrb. STEEVENS. 
3 TA Ys on account of the/eoldneſs of the 
metal of which it 1s compoſed; was anciently employed to ſtop any 
ſlight bleedin e The e 571 is common to many * 3 


2 _obſcquiouſly neee — Ohequin, in 1 inſtance, 
2 


among it is cker in his Satiromaſtix, 
4 —_ belt you N — for hr your ſe braids lake” 
ey-C0 e 
Again, i in The 8 Girl. | y T. B. 


% The key figure of man. — . EY | 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 

And then in key-co 4 Lucrece bleeding ſtream \ 

* He falls——** MaLoNnE, | 


H h 4 


wie. WA FP 1 


* rr 


vt 
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Curſed the heart, that had the heart to do it! 
Curſed the blood, that let this blood from hence! 
More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 


( 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee, 
Than I can wiſh to adders, ſpiders, toads, Ad 
Or any creeping venom'd thing that lives! Or 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, A 


Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 
Whoſe ugly and unnatural aſpect 
May fright the hopeful mother at the view ; 
And that be heir to his unhappineſs ! + 
If ever he have wife, let her be made 
More miſerable by the death of him, 
Than I am made by my young lord, and thee !— 
Come, now, toward Chertſey with your holy load, 
Taken from Paul's to be interred there; 
And, ſtill as you are weary of the weight, 
Reſt you, whiles I lament king Henry's corſe. 

[ The Bearers take up the corpſe, and advance, 


Enter GLOSTER. 


GLo. Stay you, that bear the corſe, and ſet it 
down. 


Axneg. What black magician conjures up this 
fiend, 


To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? 


GLo. Villains, ſet down the corſe; or, by faint 
Paul, 


I'll make a corſe of him that difobeys.” 


o 


to his unhappineſs !] i. e. diſpoſition to miſchief. So, 
in Much ado about nothing : ** Dream'd of unhappineſs, and wak d 
herſelf with laughing.” STreevens. 


See Vol. VII. p. 292, n. 7; and Vol. IV. p. 440, n. g. 


Mat oxr, 
5 ['ll make a corſe of him that diſobeys.] So, in Hamlet : 
I'll make a ghoſt of him that lets me.“ Jon xsoOx, 
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1. Geznr. My lord, ſtand back, and let the coffin 
paſs. 


Gro. Unmanner'd dog! ſtand thou when I com- 
mand : 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breaſt, 
Or, by ſaint Paul, I'll ſtrike thee to my foot, 
And ſpurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldneſs. 
[ The bearers ſet down the coffin. 


Anne. What, do you tremble? are you all afraid? 
Alas, I blame you not; for you are mortal, 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. — 
Avaunt, thou dreadful miniſter of hell! 
Thou had'ſt but power over his mortal body, 
His ſoul thou canſt not have; therefore, be gone, 


Go. Sweet ſaint, for charity, be not ſo curſt. 


Anxe. Foul devil, for God's ſake, hence, and 
trouble us not; 

For thou haſt made the happy earth thy hell, 
Fill'd it with curſing cries, and deep exclaims. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries : *— 
O, gentlemen, ſee, ſee! dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſh ! 7— 


9 — pattern of thy butcheries :] Pattern is inſtance, or example. 

Jon xsox. 

So, in The Legend of Lord Haſtings, Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 
1587: 


« By this my pattern, all ye peers, beware.” MarLoxe. 


Holinſhed ſays: The dead corps on the Aſcenſion even was 
conveied with billes and glaives pompouſlie (if you will call that 
a funeral! pompe) from the Tower to the church of ſaint Paule, 
and there laid on a beire or coffen bare-faced ;. the ſame in the 
pre ence of the beholders did bleed; where it reſted the ſpace of 
one whole daie. From thenſe he, was carried to the Black-friers, 
and bled there likewiſe; &c. STEEVENS, 


L fee ] dead Henry's wounds | 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſb ,] It is a tradition 
very generally received, that the murdered body bleeds on the 
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Bluſh, bluſh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 

For 'tis thy preſence that exhales this blood 

From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells ; 

Thy deed, inhuman, and unnatural, 

Provokes this deluge moſt unnatural. | 

O God, which this blood mad'ſt, revenge his 
death! 

O carth, which this blood drink'ſt, revenge his 
death | 

Either, heaven, with lightning ſtrike the murderer 
dead, 

Or, earth, gape open wide, and eat him quick; 

As thou doſt ſwallow up this good king's blood, 

Which his hell- govern'd arm hath butchered! 


GLo. Lady, you know no rules of charity, 
Which renders good for bad, bleſſings for curſes. 


Anne. Villain, thou know'ſt no law of God nor 
man; 


touch of the murderer. This was ſo much believed by ſir Kenelm 
Digby, that he has endeavoured to explain the reaſon, Jon xsox. 

So, in Arden of Feverſham, 1 592 : 

« "The more I ſound his name, the more he bleeds : 

This blood condemns me, and in guſhing forth 

«« Speaks as it falls, and aſks me why I did it.” 
Again, in The Widew's Tears, by Chapman, 1612 : 

The captain will aſſay an old concluſion often approved; 
that at the murderer's ſight the blood revives again and boils afreſh ; 
and every wound has a condemning voice to cry out guilty againſt 
the . 

Again, in the 46th Idea of Drayton : 

« Tf the vile actors of the 3 deed, 
«« Near the dead body happily be brought, 
% Oft t'hath been prov'd the breathleſs corps will 3/zed.” 

Mr. Tollet obſerves that this opinion ſeems to be derived from 
the ancient Swedes, or Northern nations from whom we deſcend ; 
for they practiſed this method of trial in dubious caſes, as appears 
from Pitt's Atlas, in Sweden, p. 20. STEEVENS. 


See alſo Demonologie, 4to. 1603, p. 79; and Gonlart's Admira- 


ble and Memorable Hiſtories, tranſlated by Grimeſton, 4to. 1607, 
p- 422. REED, 
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No beaſt ſo fierce, but knows ſome touch of pity. 


Gro. But I know none, and therefore am no 
beaſt. 


Annes. O wonderful, when devils tell the truth! 
Gro. More wonderful, when angels are ſo an- 


ry.— 

Vouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of theſe ſuppoſed evils, to give me leave, 
By circumſtance, but to acquit myſelf, 


Anne. Vouchſafe, diffus'd infection of a man,“ 
For theſe known evils, but to give me leave, 
By circumſtance, to curſe thy curſed ſelf. 


Gro. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me 
have 


Some patient leiſure to excuſe myſelf. 


Axvxk. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou 
canſt make 


No excuſe current, but to hang thyſelf. 
Gro. By ſuch deſpair, I ſhould accuſe myſelf. 


Anne. And, by deſpairing, ſhalt thou ſtand ex- 
cus'd; 


For doing worthy vengeance on thyſelf, 
That didſt unworthy ſlaughter upon others. 


610. Say, that I flew them not? 


* Vouchſafe, diffus'd infefion of a nan, ] I believe, diffus'd in 
this place ſignifies irregular, uncouth; ſuch is its meaning in other 
paſſages of Shak ſpeare. Jon ns0N, 


Diffus'd infeAim of a man may mean, thou that art as dangerous 
as a peſtilence, that infects the air by its diffuſion, Difus d may, 
however, mean irregular. So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 

" ruſh at once 
« With ſome diffu/ed ſong.” 
Again, in Green's Farewell to Follie, 1617 : 

* I have ſeen an Engliſh gentleman fo def in his ſutes ; his 
doublet being for the weare of Caſtile, his hoſe for Venice,” &c. 


STEEVENS, 
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ANNE. Why then, they are not dead: 
But dead they are, and, deviliſh ſlave, by thee, 


Gro. 1 did not kill your huſband. 
ANNE. Why, then he is alive, 


Co. Nay, he is dead; and ſlain by Edward's 
hand. 


AvxE. In thy ſoul's throat * thou lieſt; queen 
Margaret ſaw 
Thy murderous faulchion ſmoking in his blood; 
The which thou once didſt bend againſt her breaſt, 
But that thy brothers beat aſide the point. 


GLo. I was provoked by her ſland'rous tongue, 
That laid their guilt? upon my guiltleſs ſhoulders, 


Ax xE. Thou waſt provoked by thy bloody mind, 
That never dreamt on aught but butcheries : 
Didſt thou not kill this king? 


Go. I grant ye.“ 
Ax xk. Doſt grant me, hedge-hog ? then, God 


grant me too, 
Thou may'ſt be damned for that wicked deed ! 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous, 


Gro. The fitter for the King of heaven that hath 
him. 


7 Why then, they are not dend:] Thus the quarto. The folio 
reads: Then ſay, they are not flain. MAaLONE, 


8 _. tb; ſoul's throat — | The folio—thy foul throat. STEEvENS, 


9 That laid their guilt ——] The crime of my brothers. He has 
juſt charged the murder of lady Anne's huſband upon Edward. 
JoH NSOVN, 
2 I grant ye.] Read, to perfect the meaſure : 
J grant ye, yea. R1iT$SON. 
One of the quartos, inſtead of—ye, reads yea. STEEVENS, 
3 O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous, 


Glo. The fitter for the King of heaven &c.] So, in Pericles 
Prince of Tyre, 1609: 
I'll do't: but yet ſhe is a goodly creature. 
« Dion, The fitter then the gods thould have her.“ STEEVESS. 
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Axvz. He is in heaven, where thou ſhalt never 
come. 


Gro. Let him thank me, that holp to ſend him 
thither ; 


For he was fitter for that place, than earth. 
AvxE. And thou unfit for any place, but hell. 


Gro. Yes, one place elſe, if you will hear me 
name it. 


Anne. Some dungeon.“ 


Go. Your bedchamber. 


AnxE. Ill reſt betide the chamber where thou 
lieſt! 


GLo. So will it, madam, *till I lie with you. 
Anne. I hope ſo. 


GLo. I know ſo.— But, gentle lady Anne,— 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall ſomewhat into a ſlower method; — 
Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths 
Of theſe Plantagenets, Henry, and Edward, 
As blameful as the executioner ? 


Annes. Thou waſt the cauſe, and moſt accurs'd 
effect.“ 


Some dungeon.] As moſt of the meaſure throughout this ſcene is 
regular, I cannot help ſuſpecting that our author originally wrote: 
Some dungeon, perhaps. 
Your bedchamber. STEEVENS. 


$ a ſlower method;)] As quick was uſed for ſpritely, ſo 


flower was put for ſerious, In the next ſcene lord Grey defires the 
queen to 


cheer his grace with quick and merry words. 
STEEVENSs 
6 Thou waſt the cauſe, and moſt accurs'd effet.] Effet, for exe- 
cutioner, He aſks, was not the cauſer as ill as the executioner # She 
anſwers, Thou waſt both. But, for canſer, uſing the word oy 2 
this led her to the word Fe, fax execution, Or executioner. ut 
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Gro. Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect; 
Your beauty, which did haunt me in my ſleep, 
To undertake the death of all the world, 

So I might live one hour in your ſweet boſom. 


Anne. If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks, 


GLo. Theſe eyes could not endure that beauty's 
wreck, 
You ſhould not blemiſh it, if I ſtood by: 
As all the world is cheered by the ſun, 
So I by that; it is my day, my life. 


Anxe. Black night o'erſhade thy day, and death 
thy life! 


Go. Curſe not thyſelf, fair creature; thou art 
both. 


Ax xx. I would I were, to be reveng'd on thee. 


GLo. It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, 
To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee. 


ANNE. It is a quarrel juſt and reaſonable, 
To be reveng'd on him that kill'd my huſband. 


the Oxford editor, troubling himſelf with nothing of this, will 
make a fine oratorical period of it: 
T hou waſt the cauſe, and moſt accurs'd the ect. 
WARBURTON, 
I cannot but be rather of Sir T. Hanmer's opinion than Dr. 
Warburton's, becauſe ee is uſed immediately in its common 
ſenſe, in anſwer to this line. Joh NvsON. 


I believe the obvious ſenſe is the true one. So, in The York/hire 
Tragedy, 1608 : 

a thou art the canſe, 

« Efea, quality, property; thou, thou.“ 
Again, in King Henry IV. F. II. I have read the canſe of his 
es in Galen.“ 

Again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book II: 

% Both canſe, effect, beginning, and the end, 

« Are all in me.“ STEEVENS., 

Our authour, I think, in another place uſes ect, for ficient 
cauſe, MaLons, 


Did 
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Gro. He that bereft thee, lady, of thy huſband, 
Did it to help thee to a better huſband. 
Ax. His better doth not breathe upon the 
earth. 
Go. He lives, that loves you better than he 
could. 


Anne. Name him. 
Go. Plantagenet. 


ANNE. Why, that was he. 


Co. The ſelf-ſame name, but one of better na- 
ture. 


Anne. Where is he? 


Go. Here: | She ſpits at him.] Why 
doſt thou ſpit at me? | 


Anxg. Would it were mortal poiſon, for thy 
ſake! 


Gro. Never came poiſon from ſo ſweet a place. 


Anne. Never hung poiſon on a fouler toad. 
Out of my ſight ! thou doſt infect mine eyes. 


Gro. Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have infected mine. 


Avxk. Would they were baſiliſks, to ſtrike thee 
dead !* 


o *Would they were baſiliſks, to flrite thee dead!] * Among the 
ſerpents the Bayliſte doth infecte and kill people with his looke.”* 
Summary of Secret Wonders &c. bl. I. by John Alday, no date. 

STEEVENS» 

So, in The Winter's Tale: 

« Make me not ſighted like the bafiliſk ; 

J have look'd on thouſands, who have ſped the better 

*« By my regard, but kill'd none ſo,” COTE 
See alſo King Henry VT. P. II. Vol. X. p. 96, n. 9. MaLoxE. 


In Cornucopia, &c. 1596, Sig. B 4: The eye of the Ba/iliſee 
is ſo odious to man, that it ſleeth man before he come nere him, 
even by looking upon him,” Rezp, 


1 
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GLo. I would they were, that I might die at 

once ; 

For now they kill me with a living death.” 

Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn alt 
tears, 

Sham'd their aſpects with ſtore of childiſh drops: 

Theſe eyes, which never ſhed remorſeful tear,*— 

Not, when my father“ York and Edward wept, 

To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made, 

When black-fac'd Clifford ſhook his ſword at him: 

Nor when thy warlike father, like a child, 


7 they kill me with a living death.] In imitation of this 
paſſage, and,” I ſuppoſe, of a thouſand more, Pope writes : 
| as à living death I bear, 


«c Says Dapperwit, and ſunk beſide his chair.” Jon NSON, 


The ſame conceit occurs in The trimming of Thomas Naſb, 159): 
% How happy the rat, caught in a trap, and there dies @ living 
— h Fletcher's L Apoll 
Again, in Phineas Fletcher's Locufts, or onifts, 4to. 1637: 
2 It lives, yet's death : it — Full of pate ; ERIN 
«« Monſter! ah who, who can thy beeing faigne ? 
«« Thou ſhapeleſſe ſhape, live death, paine pleaſing, ſervilg 


raigne.“ STEEVENS, 
So, in Watſon's Sonnets, printed about 1580: 
« Love is a ſowre delight, a ſugred griefe, 
« A living death, an ever-dying life,” 
We have again the ſame expreſſion in Venus and Adonis : 
% ForT have heard it [love] is a /ife in death, 
«« That laughs and weeps, and all but with a breath.“ 
MaLoxe, 


8 Theſe eyes, which never &c.] The twelve following beautiful 
lines added after the firſt editions, Pope. 


They were added with many more. Jou xsOx. 


Not, when my father —] The old copies read—No, when, &c. 
The correction was made by Mr, Pope. I am not ſure that it is 
neceſſary. 

This doubt derives ſtrength from a ſubſequent paſſage : 

% Dutch. I hope he is much grown fince laſt I ſaw him. 
* 9. Eliz. But I hear, 2. MaLoxe, 


For kiſſing, lady, not for ſuch contempt. 
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Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death; 

And twenty times made pauſe, to ſob, and weep, 

That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 

Like trees bedaſh'd with rain: in that ſad time, 

My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear ; * 

And what theſe ſorrows could not thence exhale, 

Thy beauty hath,and made them blind with weeping. 

I never ſu'd to friend, nor enemy; 

My tongue could never learn ſweet ſoothing word; 

But now thy beauty is propos'd my fee, 

My proud heart ſues, and prompts my tongue to 
ſpeak. She looks ſcornfully at bim. 

Teach not thy lip ſuch ſcorn; for it was made 


If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo! here I lend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword ; 
Which if thou pleaſe to hide in this true breaſt, 
And let the ſoul forth that adoreth thee, 
I lay it naked to the deadly ſtroke, 
And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 
1 lays his breaſt open; ſhe offers at it with his ſword. 
ay, do not pauſe; for I did kill king Henry ;— 

But *twas thy beauty + that provoked me. 
Nay, now deſpatch; twas I that ſtabb'd young 

Edward ;— | She again offers at his breaſt. 
But *twas thy heavenly face that ſet me on. 

[ She lets fall the ſword. 


My manly eyes did ſcorn &c.] Here is an apparent reference to 
King Henry VI. P. III. Act II. fc. i. See Vol. X. p- 252, n. 7. 
STEEVENS. 
3 —— ſweet ſoothing word; ] Thus the quarto, 1598. The 
folio has—ſweet /moothing word. Malone, 


Smooth is, probably, the true reading. So again, p. 489, line 2: 
smile in men's faces, /92th, deceive, and cog.” 
See alſo Pericles, Act I. ſc. ii. STEEVENS. 


But 'twas thy beauty ] Shakſpeare countenances the ob- 


ſervation, that no woman can ever be offended with the mention of 
her beauty. Joh xsOx. na? 


Vor. X. 3 
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Take up the ſword again, or take up me. 


AnNs. Ariſe, diſſembler; though I wiſh thy death, 
I will not be thy executioner. 


Gro. Then bid me kill myſelf, and I will do it. 
Anne. I have already. 


GLo. That was in thy rage: 
Speak it again, and, even with the word, 

his hand, which, for thy love, did kill thy love, 
Shall, for thy love, kill a far truer love; 
To both their deaths ſhalt thou be acceſſary. 


AxxE. I would, I knew thy heart. 


GLo. "Tis figur'd in 
My tongue. 

ANNE. I fear me, both are falſe. 

GLo. Then man 
Was never true.* 

ANNE. Well, well, put up your ſword. 

GLo. Say then, my peace 1s made. 

ANNE. That ſhall you know 
Hereafter. 

Gro. But ſhall I live in hope? 

ANNE. All men, 
I hope, live ſo. 

Go. Vouchſafe to wear this ring. 

Ax xk. To take, is not to give. 


[She puts on the ring. 
Go. Look, how this ring encompaſſeth thy finger, 
Even ſo thy breaſt encloſeth my poor heart; 
Wear both of them, for both of them are thine. 


* Then man 


Was never true. | Old copy— 


T hen mever man was true. 


For the ſake of meaſure, I have hazarded this light tranſpoſition. 
: | STEEVESS, 
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But, ſince you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine I have ſaid farewell already.“ 
[ Exeunt Lady Axxx, Treſſel, and Berkley. 


Gro. Take up the corſe, firs. 


Gen. Towards Chertſey, noble lord? 
Go. No, to White-Fryars; there attend my 
coming. | Exeunt the reſt, with the corſe. 
Was ever woman in this humour woo'd ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 
I'll have her,—but I will not keep her long. 
What! I, that kill'd her huſband, and his father, 
To take her in her heart's extremeſt hate; 
With curſes in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The bleeding witneſs of her hatred by ; 
With God, her conſcience, and theſe bars againſt me, 
And I no friends to back my ſuit withal, 
But the plain devil, and diſſembling looks, 
And yet to win her,—all the world to nothing ! 
Ha! 
 Hath ſhe forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward, her lord, whom I, fome three months ſince, 
Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewkſbury ?? 
A ſweeter and a lovelier gentleman,— 


6 Imagine I have ſaid farewell already.} Cibber, who altered 
King Richard [TT. for the age, was ſo thoroughly convinced of the 
ridiculouſneſs and improbability of this ſcene, that he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to make Treſſel ſay : 
hen future chronicles ſhall ſpeak of this, 
T hey wwill be thought romance, not hiſtory. SrREVEXS. 


1 —— whon 1, ſome three months fince, 

Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewkſbury ?] Here we have the ex- 
act time of this ſcene aſcertained, namely Auguſt 1471. King Ed- 
ward however is in the ſecond act 8 dying. That king 
died in April 1483; ſo there is an interval between this and the 
next act of almoſt twelve years. Clarence, who is repreſented in 
the preceding ſcene as committed to the Tower before the burial of 
King Henry VI. was in fact not conſined nor put to death till ſeven 
years afterwards, March, 1477-8. MaLoxe. | 
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Fram'd in the prodigality of nature,* 

Young, valiant, wiſe, and, no doubt, right royal,“ — 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford: 

And will ſne yet abaſe her eyes on me, 

That cropp'd the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her allow to a woful bed? 

On me, whoſe all not equals Edward's moiety ? 
On me, that halt, and am miſhapen thus ? 

My dukedom to a beggarly denier,* 

I do miſtake my perſon all this while: 

Upon my life, ſhe finds, although I cannot, 
Myſelf to be a marvellous proper man.“ 

I'll be at charges for a looking-glaſs ; 

And entertain a ſcore or two of tailors, 

To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body : 


* Fram'd in the prodigality of nature, ] i. e. when nature was in 
a prodigal or laviſh mood. ARBURTON. 


9 and, no doubt, right reyal,] Of the degree of royalty 
belonging to Henry the Goth ea N. be no doubt, nor could 
Richard have mentioned it with any ſuch heſitation ; he could not 
indeed very properly allow him royalty. I believe we ſhould read: 
and, no doubt, right loyal. 

That is, true to her bed. He enumerates the reaſons for which 
ſhe ſhould love him. He was young, wiſe, and valiant ; theſe were 
apparent and indiſputable excellencies. He then mentions another 
not leſs likely to endear him to his wife, but which he had leſs 
opportunity of knowing with certainty, and, no doubt, = loyal. 


OH NSON., 


Richard is not 'ſpeaking of king Henry, but of Edward his 
ſon, whom he means to repreſent as full of all the noble properties of 
a king. No doubt, right royal, may, however, be ironically ſpoken, 
alluding to the incontinence of Margaret, his mother. STEEVENS. 


a a beggarly denier,] A denieris the twelfth part of a French 
ſous, and appears to have been the uſual requeſt of a beggar. 
So, in The Cunning Northerne Beggar, bl. I. an ancient ballad : 

For ſtill will I cry, good your worſhip, good fir, 
«© Beſtow one poor denier, Sir. STEEVENS., 


2 a marvellous 3g 2 man. | Marvellous is here uſed ad- 
verbially. Proper in old language was handſome, See Vol, V. 
P. 410, n. 9. MaLoxE, | 
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Since I am crept in favour with myſelf, 
I will maintain it with ſome little coſt. 
But, firſt, I'll turn you” fellow in his grave; 


. And then return lamenting to my love.— _ 
Shine out, fair ſun, till I have * glaſs, 
That I may ſee my ſhadow as I * 5. 1 [ 


8 2 E N E Il. 
The fave. 4 Room in the Palaces: 


Enter Queen ELIZABETH, Lord Rivers, as Lord 
Gaev, 


Riv. Have patience, madam ; there's no doubt, 
his majeſty 


Will ſoon recover his accuſtom'd health. 
Gxer. In that. you brook it ill, it "makes him 
worſe: 
Therefore, for God's ſake, entertain good comfort, 
And cheer his grace with quick and merry words. 


2: EIIZ. Y he were dead, what would betide of 
me: | 

GET. No other harm, but loſs of ſuch a lord. 

Q, E112. The loſs of ſuch a lord includes all 


harms, 
RET. The heavens have bleſs'd you with a 
. goodly ſon, 
To be your comforter, when he is gone. 


9. Er1z. Ah, he is young; and his minority 
Is put unto the truſt of Richard Gloſter, 


A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 


Riv, Is it concluded, he ſhall be protector ? 
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9. Er1z. It is determin'd, not concluded yet: 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. 


Enter BUCKINGHAM and STANLEY. 


Gzer. Here come the lords of Buckingham and 
Stanley. | 


Bucx. Good time of day unto your. royal grace! 


Srax. God make your majeſty joyful as you have 
been! 


9. ET Iz. The counteſs Richmond,“ good my 
lord of Stanley, 


To your good prayer will ſcarcely ſay—amen, 
Yet, Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 
And loves not me, be you, good lord, aſſur'd, 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance. 


It is determin'd, not concluded yet :] Determin'd ſignifies the 
final concluſion of the will: concluded, what cannot be altered by 
reaſon of ſome act, conſequent on the final judgment. 


WanrBURTON. 

Here come the lords of Buckingham and Stanley.] [Old copies 
Derby.] This is a blunder of etrertitive, Cn bes run through 
the whole chain of impreſſions. It could not well be original in 
Shakſpeare, who was molt minutely intimate with his hiſtory, and 
the intermarriages of the nobility, The perſon here called Derby, 
was Thomas lord Stanley, lord ſteward of King Edward t 
fourth's houfhold, But this Thomas lord Stanley was not created 
earl of Derby till after the acceſſion of Henry the ſeventh ; and ac- 
cordingly, afterwards, in the fourth and fifth acts of this play, 
before the battle of Boſworth-field, he is every where called lord 


Stanley. This ſufficiently juſtifies the change I have made in his 
title. TrHzoBALD. 


6 The counteſe Richmond,] Margaret, daughter to John Beaufort, 
firſt duke of Somerſet. After the death of her firſt huſband, Ed- 
mund Tudvr, Earl of Richmond, half-brother to K. Henry VI. 
by whom ſhe had only one ſon, afterwards K. Henry VII. ſhe 


married firſt Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Humphrey duke of Buckiug- 
ham, MALox E. 
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STan. I do beſeech you, either not believe 
The envious ſlanders of her falſe accuſers ; 
Or, if ſhe be accus'd on true report, 
Bear with her weakneſs, which, I think, proceeds 
From wayward ſickneſs, and no — malice. 


Q, EIzZ. Saw you the king to-day, my lord of 
Stanley? 


Fra. But now, the duke of Buckingham, and J, 
Are come from viſiting his majeſty. 


9. Er1z. What likelihood of his amendment, 
lords ? 


Bock. Madam, good hope; his grace ſpeaks 
cheerfully. 


9. Er1z. God grant him health! Did you con- 
fer with him? 


Bock. Ay, madam : he deſires to make atone- 
ment 
Between the duke of Gloſter and your brothers, 
And between them and my lord chamberlain ; 
And ſent to warn them ' to his royal preſence. 


Q. Er1z. Would all were well !—But that will 
never be; 
fear, our happineſs is at the height. 
Enter GlosrER, HasTINGs, and Dokskr. 


GLo. They do me wrong, and I will not endure 
It ;— 
Who are they, that complain unto the king, 
That I, forſooth, am ſtern, and love them not ? 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his ears with ſuch diſſentious rumours. 


7 —— 70 warn them —] 1. e. to ſummon. So, in Julius Ceſar : 
They mean to wary us at Philippi here,” STEEVEX5. 
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Becauſe I cannot flatter, and ſpeak fair, 

Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, 

I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. 

Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm, 
But thus his ſimple truth muſt be abus'd 

By ſilken, fly, infincating Jacks?“ 


GREr. To whom in all this preſence ſpeaks your 
grace? 


Gro. To thee, that haſt nor honeſty, nor grace. 

When have I injur'd thee? when done thee 
wrong ?— 

Or thee ?—or thee ?—or any of your faction? 
A plague upon you all! His royal grace, — 
Whom God preſerve better than you would wiſh ! 
Cannot be quiet ſcarce a breathing-while, 
But you muſt trouble him with lewd complaints.* 


9. ETER. Brother of Gloſter, you miſtake the 
matter: 


1 ſpeal fair, 

Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 

Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, | An importation of 
artificial manners ſeems to have afforded our ancient poets a never 
failing topic of invective. So, in A Tragical Diſcourſe of the Hap- 
lefſe Man's tife by Churchyard, 1593 : 

« We make a legge, and kiſſe the hand withall, 

« (A French deuice, nay ſure a Spaniſh tricke) 

And ſpeake in print, and ſay loe at your call 

I will remaine your owne both dead and quicke. 

«« A courtier ſo can give a lobbe a licke, 

* And dreſs a dolt in motley for a while, 

And ſo in ſleeue at filly woodcocke ſmile.” SrEEVEXS. 


b infſinuating Jacks ?] See Vol. IV. p. 407, n. 6. MaLons, 


* —— with lewd complaints. ] Lewd, in the preſent inſtance, 
lignifies rude, ignorant; from the Anglo-Saxon Laewed:, a Laick. 
Chaucer often uſes the word lend, both for a /aick and an igno- 
rant perſon. See Ruddiman's Gloſſary to Gawin Douglas's Tranſ- 
lation of the Eneid. STEEVENS. 
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The king, of his own royal diſpoſition, 

And not provok'd by any ſuitor elſe; 

Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 

That in your outward action ſhows itſelf, 
Againſt my children, brothers, and myſelf, 
Makes him to ſend; that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your ill-will,* and ſo remove it. 


GLo. I cannot tell ;—The world is grown ſo bad, 
That wrens may prey * where cagles dare not perch: 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, 

There's many a gentle perſon made a Jack. 


Q: ELIZz. Come, come, we know your meaning, 
brother Gloſter ; 
You envy my advancement, and my friends ; 
grant, we never may have need of you! 


Go. Meantime, God grants that we have need 
of you : | 
Our brother is impriſon'd by your means, 
Myſelf diſgrac'd, and the nobility 


a of your ill. auill, &c.] This line 1s reſtored from the firſt 
edition, Porr. 


By the firſt edition Mr. Pope, as appears from his Table of Edi. 
tions, means the quarto of 1598. Bur that and the ſubſequent 
quartos read—and to remove. Ihe emendation was made by Mr, 
Steevens. The folio has only 

Makes him to ſend, that he may learn the ground —. 

Here clearly a line was omitted; yet had there been no quarts 
copy, it would have been thought hardy to ſupply the omiſſion: 
but of all the errors of the preſs omiſſion is the moſt frequent; and 
it is a great miſtake to * that theſe lacunæ exiſt only in the 
imagination of editors and commentators. MaLone, 


3 may prey —] The quarto 1598 and the folio read—mate 
rey. The correction, which all the modern editors have adopted, 
is taken from the quarto, 1602. MaLoNE. 


4 Since every Jack became a gentleman, ] This proverbial expreſ- 
fion at once demonſtrates the origin of the term ack ſo often uſed 
by Shakſpeare. It means one of the very loweſt claſs of people, 
amongſt whom this name 1s of the moſt common and — kind. 

OUCE, 


= 
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Held in contempt ; while great promotions 

Are daily given, to enoble thoſe 

That ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were worth a 
noble. 


9. EL1z. By Him, that rais'd me to this careful 
height 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd, 
I never did incenſe his majeſty 
Againſt the duke of Clarence, but have been 
An earneſt advocate to plead for him. 
My lord, you do me ſhameful injury, 
Falſely to draw me in theſe vile ſuſpects. 


Gr. You may deny that you were not the cauſe 
Of my lord Haſtings” late impriſonment. 


Riv. She may, my lord ; for 


Gro. She may, lord Rivers ?—why, who knows 
not ſo? 
She may do more, fir, than denying that : 
She may help you to many fair preferments ; 
And then deny her aiding hand therein, 
And lay thoſe honours on your high deſert. 
What may ſhe not? She may,—ay,marry, may ſnhe,. 


Riy. What, marry, may ſhe? 


Gro. What, marry, may ſhe? marry with a king, 
A bachelor, a handſome ga. too: 
{ wis, your grandam had a worſer match. 


D: ELIZ. My lord of Gloſter, I have too long 
borne 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter ſcoffs : 
By heaven, I will acquaint his majeſty, 
Of thoſe groſs taunts I often have endur'd. 
I had rather be a country ſervant-maid, 
Than a great queen, with this condition— 
To be ſo baited, ſcorn'd, and ſtormed at : 
Small joy have I in being England's queen. 
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Enter Queen MR OARET, behind. 


Q.: Mak. And leſſen'd be that ſmall, God, I be. 
ſeech thee! 


Thy honour, ſtate, and ſeat, is due to me. 

Gro. What! threat you me with telling of the 

king? | 

Tell him, and ſpare not; look, what I have fſaid* 
I will avouch in preſence of the king: 
I] dare adventure to be ſent to the Tower.s 
*Tis time to ſpeak, my pains *® are quite forgot. 
Q. Mx. Out, devil!“ I remember them too well: 
Thou kill'dſt my huſband Henry in the Tower, 
And Edward, my poor ſon, at Tewkſbury. 


GLo. Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband 
king, 


I was a pack-horſe in his great affairs; 


A weeder-out of his proud adverſaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends ; 


To royalize* his blood, I ſpilt mine own. 


4 Tell him, and ſpare not; look, what I have ſaid—] This verſe 
I have reſtored from the old quartos. TaxzoBALD. 

Here we have another proof of a line being paſſed over by the 
tranſcriher, or the compoſitor at the preſs, when the firſt folio was 
printed, for the ſubſequent line is not ſenſe without this. MaLoxe. 

5 1 dare adventure to be ſent to the Tower.] Perhaps our author 
elliptically omitted the firſt—2 in this line. So, in p. 5o1 : 

Jo help thee curſe” &c. i. e. to curſe. 

See alſo p. 483, line five, and p. 488, line the firſt. STEEvENs. 

y my pains J My labours; my toils. JonnsoN. 

7 Out, devil!) Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient 
metrical hiſtory of The Battle of Fhddon Field, that out is an in- 
terjection of abhorrence or contempt, moſt frequent in the mouths 


of the common people of the north, It occurs again in Act IV: 
« out on ye, owls!” STEEVENS., 


8 royalixe —] i. e. to make royal. So, in Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, A E 
«« Who means to-morrow for to myalixe 
% The triumphs” &c. STEEVENS, 
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9. Mas. Ay, and much better blood than his, 
or thine, 


GLo. In all which time, you, and your huſband 
Grey, 

Were factious or the houſe of Lancaſter ;— 
And, Rivers, ſo were you :—Was not your huſband 
In Margaret's battle? at ſaint Albans ſlain ? 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, 
What you have been ere now, and what you are; 
Withal, what I have been, and what I am. 


9. MAR. A murd'rous villain, and fo ſtill thou 
art. 


Gro. Poor Clarence did forſake his father War- 
wick, 

Ay, and forſwore himſelf, —Which Jeſu pardon !—. 

Q. MAR. Which God revenge! 


Gro. To fight on Edward's party, for the crown; 
And, for his meed, poor lord, he is mew'd up: 
I would to God, my heart were flint, like Edward's, 
Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful; like mine ; 
I am too childiſh-fooliſh for this world. 


9. Max. Hie thee to hell for ſhame, and leave 
this world, 
Thou cacodzmon! there thy kingdom is. 


Riv. My lord of Gloſter, in thoſe buſy days, 
Which here you urge, to prove us enemies, 


Was not your u 
In Margaret's battle c.] It is ſaid in Henry VI. that he died 
in quarrel of the houſe of York. lou xsox. 

The account here given is the true one, See this inconſiſtency 
accounted for in p. 306, and in the Diſſertation at the end of the 
Third Part of King Henry VI. p. 442. ALONE, 

Margaret's battle is—Margaret's army,  RiTs0N. 

So, in King Henry IV. P. I: 

What may the king's whole Late reach unto?” STEEVENS, 
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We follow'd then our lord, our lawful king; 
So ſhould we you, if you ſhould be our king, 


Go. If I ſhould be?—I had rather be a pedlar; 
Far be it from my heart, the thought thereof! 


9. Er1z. As little joy, my lord, as you ſuppoſe 
You ſhould enjoy, were you this country's king; 
As little joy you may ſuppoſe in me, 

That I enjoy, being the queen thereof. 

9. Mas. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 
For I am ſhe, and altogether joyleſs. 
I can no longer hold me patient.— [ Advancing, 
Hear me, you wrangling pirates,* that fall out 
In ſharing that which you have pill'd from me: 4 
Which of you trembles not, that looks on me? 


1 our lawful king ;] So the quarto 1598, and the ſubſe. 
quent quartos. The folio has—/overeign king. 

In this play the variations between the original copy in quarto, 
and the folio, are more numerous than, I believe, in any other of 
our author's pieces. The alterations, it is highly . were 
made, not by Shakſpeare, but by the players, many of them being 
very injudicious. The text has bem ormed out of the two copies, 
the folio, and the early quarto; from which the preceding editors 
have in every ſcene ſelected ſuch readings as appeared to them fit 
to be adopted. To enumerate every variation between the copie: 
would encumber the page with little uſe, MaLone, 


3 Hear me, you wrangling pirates, &c.] This ſcene of Marga- 
ret's imprecations is fine and artful. She prepares the audience, 
like another Caſſandra, for the following tragic revolutions, 

WARBURTON, 

Surely, the merits of this ſcene are inſufficient to excuſe its im- 
probability, Margaret, bullying the court of England in the royal 


palace, 1s a circumſtance as abſurd as the courtſhip of Gloſter in a 


publick ſtreet. STEEVENS. 

4 —— which you have pill'd from me] To pill is to pillage, 
So, in The Martyr'd Solldies, by ng 1520 : 4 8255 
«« He has not pill d the rich, nor flay'd the poor.“ 

STEEVENS.. 
To pill, is literally, to take off the outſide or rind. Thus they 
fay in Devonſhire, to pill an apple, rather than pare it; and Shir- 


ley uſes the word preciſely in this ſenſe, HsNLiey. 
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If not, that, I being queen, you bow like ſubjects; 
Yet that, by you depos'd, you quake like rebels: 
Ah, gentle villain,* do not turn away ! 


to. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak'ſt thou in 
| my fight ? * 

Max. But repetition of what thou haſt marr'd; 
That will I make, before I let thee go, 


to. Wert thou not baniſhed, on pain of death ?? 
9. Max. I was; but I do find more pain in ba- 


niſhment, 
Than death can yield me here by my abode. 
A huſband, and a ſon, thou ow'ſt to me,— 


Ab, gentle villain,] We ſhould read : * 
—— ungentle villain, WARBURTON. 


The meaning of gentle is not, as the commentator imagines, 
tender or courteous, but high-bory. An oppoſition is meant between 
that and villain, which means at once a wicked and a /ow-born 
ewretch. So before: 

Since ev ry Fack is made a gentleman, 

There's many a gentle perſon made a Jack. Jon n3oNn. 


Gentle appears to me to be taken in its common acceptation, but 
to be uſed ironically. M. Masox. 


6 what mak'ſt thou in my fight ®] An obſolete expreſſion 
ſor hat doſt thou in my fight. So, in Othello: | 
« Ancient, what makes he here?“ 
Margaret in her anſwer takes the word in its ordinary accepta- 
tion. MaLoxs. 


So does Orlando, in As you like it : 
% Now, fir, what make you here? 
Nothing: I am not taught to make any ching.“ STEBVENS. 
Mert thou not baniſhed, on pain of death ?| Margaret fled into 
France after the battle of Hexham in 1464, and Edward ſoon after- 
wards iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting any of his ſubjects from 
aiding her to return, or harbouring * ſhould ſhe attempt to 


reviſit England. She remained abroad till the 14th of April 1471, 
when ſhe landed at Weymouth. After the battle of Tewkſbury, 
in May 1471, ſhe was confined in the Tower, where ſhe continued 
a priſoner till 1475, when ſhe was ranſomed by her father Reignier, 
and removed to France, where ſhe died in 1482. The preſent 
ſcene is in 1477-8. Maroxx. 
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And thou, a kingdom ;—all of you, allegiance : 
This ſorrow that I have, by right is yours; 
And all the pleaſures you uſurp, are mine. 


Go. The curſe my noble father laid on thee,. 
When thou didſt crown his warlike brows with 
aper, 
And with thy ſcorns drew'ſt rivers from his eyes; 
And then, to dry them, gav'ſt the duke a clout, 
Steep'd in the faultleſs blood of pretty Rutland 


His curſes, then from bitterneſs of ſoul 
Denounc'd againſt thee, are all fallen upon thee; 


And God, not we, hath plagu'd thy bloody deed.” 
©. ErL1z. So juſt is God, to right the innocent.“ 


Hast. O, 'twas the fouleſt deed, to ſlay that babe, 
And the moſt mercileſs, that e'cr was heard of. 


Riy. Tyrants themſelves wept when it was re- 
ported. 


Doxs. No man but prophecy'd revenge for it. 


Buck. Northumberland, then preſent, wept to 
ſee it. 


9. MAR. What! were you ſnarling all, before! 
came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me 


Did York's dread curſe preyail ſo much with hea- 
ven, 


1 —— hath plagu'd thy bloody deed.) So, in King John : 
That * only p Am or her ſin,” K 
To plague, in ancient language, is to puniſ. Hence the ſerip- 
tural term“ the plagues of Egypt.” SrERVNS. | 
8 So juſt is God, to right the innocent.] So, in Themas Lord Cron. 
avell, 1602: | 
« How juſt is God, to right the innocent!“ RI rs ox. 
9 Northumberland, then preſent, wept to ſee it.] Alluding to a 
ſcene in King Henry VI. P. III: 


« What, weeping ripe, my lord Northumberland?“ 
STREVENS» 
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That Henry's death, my lovely Edward's death, 

Their kingdom's loſs, my woful baniſhment, 

Could all but anſwer for that peeviſh brat? 

Can curſes pierce the clouds, and enter heaven? 

Why, then give way, dull clouds, to my quick 
curſes ! 

Though not by war, by ſurfeit die your king,* 

As ours by murder, to make him a king ! 

Edward, thy ſon, that now 1s prince of Wales, 

For Edward my ſon, that was prince of Wales, 

Die in his youth, by like untimely violence! 

Thyſelf a queen, for me that was a queen, 

Out-live thy glory, like my wretched ſelf! 

Long may'ſt thou live, to wail thy children's loſs ; 

And ſee another, as I ſee thee now, 

Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art ſtall'd in mine! 

Long die thy happy days before thy death; 

And, after many lengthen'd hours of grief, 

Die neither mother, wife, nor England's queen! 

Rivers, - and Dorſet, —you were ſtanders by, — 

And ſo waſt thou, lord Haſtings, —when my ſon 

Was ſtabb'd with bloody daggers; God, I pray 
him, 

That none of you may live your natural age, 

But by ſome unlook'd accident cut off! 


Gro. Have done thy charm, thou hateful wither'd 
hag. 


9. Mas. And leave out thee? ſtay, dog, for thou 
ſhalt hear me, 
If heaven have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can wiſh upon thee, 
O, let them keep it, till thy ſins be ripe, 


1 — — by ſurfeit die your ling,] Alluding to his luxurious life. 
| Jon n80N. 
Tr Kn 
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And then hurl down their indignation 

On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace! 
The worm of conſcience ſtill be-gnaw thy ſoul! 
Thy friends ſuſpect for traitors while thou liv'ſt, 
And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends ! 
No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unleſs it be while ſome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 

Thou elviſh-mark*d,* abortive, rooting hog ! * 


4 elvi/h-mark'd,] The common people in Scotland (x; | 
learn from Kelly's Proverbs) have till an averſion to thoſe wh 
have any natural defect or redundancy, as thinking them ar! 
out for miſchief. STztv ens. 


$ rooting hog ! | The expreſſion is fine, alluding (in memory 
of her young * to the ravage which hogs make, with the fineſ 
flowers, in gardens; and intimating that Elizabeth was to expect no 
other treatment for her ſons. WarBuRToON. 


She calls him hog, as an appellation more contemptuous than 
Goar, as he is elſewhere termed from his enſigns armorial. 
Jon xsox. 


In The Mirror for Magiſtrates is the following Complaint of Cil 

lingbourne „ who was cruelly executed for making a rime : 

For where I meant the king by name of hog, 

IT only alluded to his badge the bore : 
To Lovel's name I added more,-——our dag; 
Becanſe moſt dogs have borne that name of yore, 
T heſe metaphors I us'd with other more, 
As cat and rat, the half-names of the reſt, 
To hide the ſenſe that they ſo wrangly wreſt. 

That Lowe! was once the common name of a dog, may be like. 
Wiſe known from a paſſage in The Hiftorie of Jacob and Ejau, an 
interlude, 2008 

Ihen come on at once, take my quiver and my bowe; 
Fette /ovell my hounde, and my horne to blowe. 
The rhime for which Collingbourne ſuffered, was: 
« A cat, a fat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under a hog,” STzrvEns. 


The rhime of Collingbourne is thus preſerved in Heywood's 


Hiſtory of Edward IV. P. II: 
Ihe cat, the rat, and Lovell our dog, 
Doe rule all England under a bog, 


Tho 
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Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity 
The ſlave of nature, and the ſon of hell! 
Thou ſlander of thy mother's heavy womb ! 


The crooke backt boore the way hath found 
« T9 root our roſes from our ground. 
« Bath flower and bud will he confound, 
Till king of beaſts the ſwine be crown'd : 
* And then the dog, the cat, and rat, 
«« Shall in his trough feed and be fat.“ 
The propriety of Dr. Warburton's note, notwithſtanding what 
Dr. Johnſon hath ſubjoined, is fully confirmed by this ſatire. 
HenxLey. 
The perſons levelled at by this rhime were the king, Cateſby, 
Ratcliff, and Lovel, as appears in The Complaint of Collingbourn 7 
«« Cateſbye was one whom I called a cat, 
« A craftie lawyer catching all he could; 
The ſecond Ratcliffe, whom I named a rat, 
«« A cruel beaſt to gnaw on whom he ſhould : 
« Lord Lovel barkt and byt whom Richard would, 
« Whom I therefore did rightly terme our dog, 
« Wherewith to ryme I cald the king a hog.” Maroxe. 


6 The ſlave of nature,] The expreſſion is ſtrong and noble, and 
alludes to the ancient cuſtom of maſters branding their profligate 
ſlaves; by which it is infinuated that his miſhapen perſon was the 
mark that nature had ſet upon him to ſtigmatize his ill conditions. 
Shak ſpeare expreſſes the ſame thought in The Comedy of Error: : 

* He is deformed, crooked, &c. | 
% Stigmatical in making, = 

But as the ſpeaker riſes in her reſentment, ſhe expreſſes this con- 
temptuous thought much more openly, and condemns him to a 
ſtill worſe ſtate of ſlavery ; 

© Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks on him. 

Only, in the firſt line, her mention of his moral condition inſi- 
nuates her reflections on his deformity : and, in the laſt, her men- 
tion of his deformity inſinuates her reſlections on his moral con- 
dition: And thus he has taught her to ſcold in all the elegance of 
figure, WAR BURTON. 


Part of Dr. Warburton's note is confirm'd by a line in our au- 


thor's Rape of Lucrece, from which it appears he was acquainted 
with the practice of marking ſlaves ; 


« Worſe than a //avi/5 wipe, or birth-hour's blot.” 
| MAloxr. 
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Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins ! 
Thou rag of honour !* thou deteſted 


Gro. Margaret. 
Q: MaR. Richard! 
Go. Ha? 


9. ME. call thee not. 


GO. I cry thee mercy then; for I did think. 
That thou had'ſt call'd me all theſe bitter names. 


Q. Max. Why, ſo I did; but look'd for no reply, 
O, let me make the period to my curſe. 
Gro. Tis done by me; and ends in Margaret. 
9. ELIz. Thus have you breath'd your curſe 
againſt yourſelf. 


9. MAR. Poor painted queen, vain flouriſh of 
my fortune! 


Why ſtrew'ſt thou ſugar on that bottled ſpider,” 


7 Thou rag of honour ! &.] This word of contempt is uſed again 
in Timon: 


«« If thou wilt curſe, thy father, that poor rag, 
«« Muſt be the ſubject.“ 
Again, in this play: 
«« 'Theſe over-weening rags of France.” STervens. 
8 flouriſh of my fortune /] This expreſſion is likewiſe uſed 
by Maſſinger in The Great Duke of Florence : 
cc I allow theſe 
« As flouriſhings of fortune,” STEEVENS. 


9 bottled ſpider,] A ſpider is called bottled, becauſe, like 
other inſets, he has a middle ſlender and a belly protuberant. 
Richard's form and venom, made her liken him to a ſpider: 


Jon xsox. 

A critick, who ſtyles himſelf “ Robert Heron, Efquire”* (though 
his title to E/quire/hip is but ill ſupported by his language, puppy, 
booby, wiſe-acre, &c, &c. being the uſual diſtinctions he beſtows 
on authors who are not his favourites,) very gravely aſſures us that 
« a bottled ſpider is evidently a ſpider kept in a bartle long faſting, 
and of conſequence the more ſpiteful and — one 
alk if the infuriation of our Efquire originates from a ſimilar cauſe ? 


1 
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Whoſe deadly web enſnareth thee about ? 

Fool, fool! thou whet'ſt a knife to kill thyſelf. 

The day will come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me 

To help oe curſe this pois'nous bunch-back'd 
toad. 


Hasr. Falſe-boding woman, end thy frantick 
curſe ; | 
Leſt, to thy harm, thou move our patience. 


9. Max. Foul ſhame upon you! you have all 
mov'd mine. 


Riy. Were you well ſerv'd, you would be taught 
your duty. 


O, Mak. To ſerve me well, you all ſhould do 
me duty, 
Teach me to be your queen, and you my ſubjects : 
O, ſerye me well, and teach yourſelves that duty. 


Hath he newly eſcaped, like Aſmodeo, from the phial of ſome 
Highland ſorcerer, under whoſe diſcipline he had experienced the 
rovocations of lenten impriſonment ?—Mrs. Raffald diſſerts on 
tled gorſeberries, and George Falkener warns us againſt bottled 
children ; but it was reſerved for our Efquire (every one knows who 
our E/quire is) to diſcover that ſpiders, like ale, grow briſker from 
being b9ze/ed, and derive additional venom from being ſtarved. —Ir 
would be the intereſt of every writer to wiſh for an opponent like 
the Equire Heron, did not the general credit of letters oppoſe the 
vor ion of ſuch another critick.—So far I am from wiſhing the 
ucubrations of our Eſquire to be forgotten, that I counſel thee, 
gentle reader (and eſpecially, provided thou art a hypochondriac,) 
to peruſe, and (if thou canſt) to re-peruſe them, and finally to thank 
me as thy purveyor of a laugh, Every man ſhould court a freſh 
onſet from an adverſary, who, in the act of ridiculing others, ex- 
poſes himſelf to yet more obvious ridicule. STeevens. 


A bottled ſpider is a large, bloated, gloſſy ſpider; ſuppoſed to 


contain venom proportionate to its ſize, The expreſſion occurs again 
in Act IV: 


* That bottled ſpider, that foul hunch-back'd toad.“ 
RiTs0N, 
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Dos. Diſpute not with her, ſhe is lunatick. 


Q: Max. Peace, maſter marquis, you are mala. 
pert : 
Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current: 
O, that your young nobility could judge, 
What *twere to loſe it, and be miſerable! 
They that ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake 
them; 


And, if they fall, they daſh themſelves to pieces. 


Gro. Good counſel, marry ;—learn it, learn it, 
marquis. 


Dok. It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 


Gro. Ay, and much more: But I was born fo 
high, 
Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top. 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. 


Q: Marx. And turns the ſun to ſhade ;—alas! 
' alas! 


Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death; 


Whoſe bright out-ſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. 


Your alery buildeth in our aicry's neſt: #— 


2 Yaur fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce eurrent :] Thomas Grey 
was created Marquis of Dorſet, A. D. 1476. Percy. 


The preſent ſcene as has been already obſerved, is in 1477-8. 


MaLoNE. 

3 Witneſs my ſon, &c.] Her diſtreſs cannot prevent her quib- 
bling. It may be here remarked, that the introduction of Margaret 
in this place, is againſt all hiſtorical evidence. She was ranſomed 


and ſent to France ſoon after 'Tewkſbury fight, and there paſled 
the remainder of her wretched life. Rirsox. 


Witneſs my ſon, ] Thus the quarto of 1598, and the folio. The 

modern editors, after the quarto of 1612, read—/un, MaLoxx. 

4 Your aiery buildeth in our aiery's neft :] An aiery is a hawks 

or an eagle's neſt. So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608: L 
It is a ſubtle bird that breeds among the aiery of hawks. 
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O God, that ſee'ſt it, do not ſuffer it; 
As it was won with blood, loſt be it ſo! 
Buck. Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity. 


. Mar. Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully by you my hopes are butcher'd. 
My charity 1s outrage, life my ſhame,— 
And in my ſhame ſtill live my ſorrow's rage! 
Bock. Have done, have done. 


O. Mair. O princely Buckingham, I kiſs thy 
hand, 
In ſign of league and amity with thee : 
Now fair befal thee, and thy noble houſe ! 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood, 
Nor thou within the compaſs of my curſe. 


Buck. Nor no one here; for curſes never paſs 
The lips of thoſe that breathe them in the air. 


9. Max. I'll not believe but they aſcend the 
{ky, 
And there awake God's gentle-ſleeping peace. 
O Buckingham, beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he 
bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death : 
Have not to do with him, beware of him; 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks on him; 
And all their miniſters attend on him. 


Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
„His high-built aiery ſhall be drown'd in blood. 
Again, in Maſſinger's Maid of Honour : 
One aiery, with proportion, ne'er diſcloſes 
The eagle and the wren.“ STEEVENS, 
5 Sin, death, and hell,] Poſſibly Milton took from hence the 
hint of his famous allegory. BLAckSToxr. 
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GLo, What doth ſhe ſay, my lord of Bucking. 
ham ? 


Bucx. Nothing that I reſpect, my gracious lord, 


Q: Max. What, doſt thou ſcorn me for my gen. 
tle counſel ? 
And ſooth the devil that I warn thee from ? 
O, but remember this another day, 


When he ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow ; 
And ſay, poor Margaret was a propheteſs.— 
Live each of you the ſubjects to his hate, 

And he to yours, and all of you to God's!“ [ Exit, 


Hasr. My hair doth ſtand on end to hear her 
| curſes. 


Riv. And ſo doth mine; I muſe, why ſhe's at 
liberty.” 


Gro. I cannot blame her, by God's holy mother; 
She hath had too much wrong, and I repent 


My part thereof, that I have done to her. 


O; ELIz. I never did her any, to my knowledge. 
Go. Yet you have all the vantage of her wrong. 


Milton might as probably catch the hint from the followin 
paſſage in Latimer's Sermons, 1584, fol. 79. Here came in deat 
and hell, „inne was their mother. Therefore they muſt have ſuch 
animage as their mother ſinne would geue them.” HoLT Warr, 


6 Live each of you the ſubjects to his hate, 

And he to yours, and all of you to God's!] It is evident from 
the conduct of Shakſpeare, that the houſe of Tudor retained all 
their Lancaftrian prejudices, even in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
In his play of Richard the Third, he ſeems to deduce the woes of 
the houſe of York from the curſes which queen Margaret had vented 
againſt them; and he could not give that weight to her curſes, 
without ſuppoſing a right in her to utter them, WAL TOL. 


7 I muſe, why e's at liberty. ] Thus the folio, The quarto 


reads : 
— 1 vonder ſhe's at liberty. STEEVENS, 
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1 was too hot to do ſome body good, 

That is too cold in thinking of it now. 
Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repay'd ; 
He is frank'd up to fatting for his pains ; *— 
God pardon them that are the cauſe thereof! 


Riy. A virtuous and a chriſtian-like concluſion, 
To pray for them that have done ſcath to us. 


Go. So do ever, being well advis'd ;— 
For had I curs'd now, I had curs'd myſelf. Aide. 


He is frank'd wp to fatting for his _ ;] A frank is an old 
Engliſh word for a hog-ffy. Tis poſſible he uſes this metaphor to 
Clarence, in alluſion to the creſt of the family of York, which 
was a boar, Whereto relate thoſe famous old verſes on Richard III : 
The cat, the rat, and Lovel the deg, 
Rule all England under a hog. : 
He uſes the ſame metaphor in the laſt ſcene of at IV. Por x. 


A frank was not a common hog-ftye, but the pen in which thoſe 
hogs were confined of whom braun was to be made. STEEVENS. 

From the manner in which the word is uſed in King Henry IV. 
a frank ſhould ſeem to mean a pen in which ary hog is fatred. 
Does the old boar feed in the old frank?” So alſo, as Mr. 
Bowle obſerves to me, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of Britaine, B. III. 
p. 1096. The huſbandmen and farmers never fraunke them above 
three or four months, in which time he is dyeted with otes and 
peaſon, and lodged on the bare planches of an uneaſie coate. 


He feeds like a boar in a frank,” as the ſame gentleman ob- 


ſerves, is one of Ray's proverbial ſentences, MaLone, 

Mr. Bowle's chief inſtance will ſufficiently countenance my aſſer- 
tion: for what hogs, except thoſe deſigned for brawr, are ever 
purpoſely lodged on the bare planches of an uneaſy cute? 

STEEVENS, 


9 —— done ſcath to u.] Scath is harm, miſchief. 
So, in Soliman and Perſeda : 


„ Whom now that paltry iſland keeps from ſcath.” 


Again: 
« Millions of men oppreſt with ruin and cath.” 
OTEEVENS. 
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Enter CaTEsBY. 


Carts. Madam, his majeſty doth call for you,— 
And for your grace,—and you, my noble lords. 


Q: Er1z, Cateſby, I come: Lords, will you go 
with me? 


Riv. Madam, we will attend upon your grace. 
[ Exeunt all but GLosTk, 


GLo. I do the wrong, and firſt begin to brawl. 
The ſecret miſchiefs that I ſet abroach, 
J lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence, whom l, indeed, have laid in darkneſs, — 
I do beweep to many ſimple gulls ; 
Namely, to Stanley, Haſtings, Buckingham ; 
And tell them—tis the queen and her allies, 
That ſtir the king againſt the duke my brother. 
Now they believe it; and withal whet me 
To be reveng'd on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : 
But then I ſigh, and, with a piece of ſcripture, 
Tell them—that God bids us do good for evil: 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ ; 
And ſeem a ſaint, when molt I play the devil. 


Enter two Murderers. 


But ſoft, here come my executioners.— 
How now, my hardy, ſtout, reſolved mates? 
Are you now going to deſpatch this thing ? * 


. to deſpatch this thing ?] Seagars in his Legend of Richard 
the Third, ſpeaking of the murder of Gloſter's nephews, makes 
him ſay, | 

« What though he refuſed, yet be ſure you may, : 
„That other were as ready to take in hand zhat thing. 
The coincidence was, I believe, merely accidental, MaLoxx. 
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1. Mok. We are, my lord; and come to have 
the warrant, 


That we may be admitted where he is. 
Gro. Well thought upon, I have it here about 


me: [ Gives the warrant. 


When you have done, repair to Croſby-place. 
But, firs, be ſudden in the execution, 


Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead ; 
For Clarence is well ſpoken, and, perhaps, 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 
1. MurD. Tut, tut, my lord, we will not ſtand 
| to prate, S | 
Talkers are no good doers; be aſſur'd, 
We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongues. 


Go. Your eyes drop millſtones, when fools' eyes 
drop tears: 


I like you, lads ;—about your buſineſs ſtraight ; 
Go, go, deſpatch. 


1. Mox pb. We will, my noble lord. [ Exeunt. 


3 Your eyes drop millflones, when fools' eyes drop tears : | This, I 


believe, is a proverbial expreſſion, It is uſed again in the tragedy 
of Cæſar and Pompey, 1607 : 


*« Men's eyes muſt mill-fones drop, when fools ſhed tears.“ 
STBEVENS, 
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SCENE Iv. 
The ſame. A Room in the Tower. 


Enter CLARENCE and BRAKENBURY. 


Brax. Why looks your grace ſo heavily to-day? 


CLAR. O, I have paſs'd a miſerable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly ſights,“ 
That, as I am a chriſtian faithful man, 
I would not ſpend another ſuch a night, 
Though *twere to buy a world of happy days; 
So full of diſmal terror was the time. 


Bx4x. What was your dream, my lord? I pray 
you, tell me. 

CLAR. Methought, that I had broken from the 

Tower, 

And was embark'd to croſs to Burgundy ; * 


+ So full of fearful dreams, of ugly fights, ] Thus the folio, The 
quarto, 1598: 

So full of ugly ſights, of ghaſtly dreams. MaLoxe. 

faithful man,] Not an infidel, Jon nson, 


6 to Burgundy ; | Clarence was defirous to aſſiſt his ſiſter 
Margaret againſt the French king, who invaded her jointure-lands 
after the death of her huſband, Charles duke of Burgundy, who 
was killed at the ſiege of Nancy, in January 1476-7. Iſabel the 
wife of Clarence being then dead, (taken off by poiſon, adminiſ- 
tered by the duke of Gloſter, as it has been conjectured,) he wiſhed 
to have married Mary the daughter and heir of the duke of Bur- 

undy ; but the match was oppoſed by Edward, who hoped to 
. obtained her for his brother-in-law, Lord Rivers; and this 
circumſtance has been ſuggeſted as the principal cauſe of the breach 
between Edward and Clarence, Mary of Burgundy however choſe 
a huſband for herſelf, having married in Auguſt 1477 Maximilian, 
ſon of the Emperor Frederick, MaLoxe, | 


$ 
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And, in my company, my brother Gloſter : 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 


Upon the hatches ; thence we look'd toward Eng- 
land, 


And cited up a thouſand heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaſter 

That had befall'n us. As we pac'd along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought, that Gloſter ſtumbled ; and, in fall- 
ing, | 

Struck me, . thought to ſtay him, over- board, 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

O Lord! methought, what pain it was to drown! 

What dreadful noiſe of water in mine ears!“ 

What ſights of ugly death * within mine eyes! 

Methought, I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks ; 

A thouſand men, that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalued jewels,” 

All ſcatter'd in the bottom of the ſea. 

Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and, in thoſe holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 

(As *twere in ſcorn of eyes,) reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the ſlimy bottom * of the deep, 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 


BRrax. Had you ſuch leiſure in the time of death, 


1 What dreadful miſe of water in mine ears /] See Mr. Warton's 


dote on Milton's Lycidas, v. 157. Milton's Poems, ſecond edit. 1791. 


A STEEVENS. 
What fights of ugly death Thus the folio. The quarto 
has— What ugly fights of death. MaLoxs. 


9 Ineftimable flones, unvalued jewels,] Unvalued is here uſed for 
invaluable. So, in Lovelace's Poſthumous Poems, 1659: 
«© — the nv lia robe ſhe wore, 
Made infinite lay lovers to adore,” MaLoxs. 
> That woo'd the ſlimy bottom ] By ſeeming to gaze upon 
it; or, as we now ſay, to age it. JOHNSON, 
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To gaze upon theſe ſecrets of the deep? 


CAR. Methought, I had; and often did I ſtrive 
To yield the ghoſt: but ſtill the envious flood 
| Kept in my ſoul,* and would not let it forth 
To ſeek the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air; 
But ſmother'd it within my panting bulk,“ 
Which almoſt burſt to belch it in the ſea. 


BRAER. Awak'd you not with this ſore agony ? 


CLAR. O, no, my dream was lengthen'd after 
life 3 
O, then began the tempeſt to my ſoul ! 
I paſs'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman * which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick; 
Who cry'd aloud, — I hat ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 
And ſo he vaniſh'd : Then came wand'ring by 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 


2 Kept in my ſaul,] Thus the quarto. The foli o—Sopt in. 
MaLone. 
3 To ſeek the empty, vaſt, and wand ring air;] Perhaps we ſhould 
point thus : 
To ſeek the empty vaſt, and wand'ring air. 
that is, to ſeek the immenſe vacuity. Yaft is uſed by our authour 
as a ſubſtantive in other places. See Vol. VII. p. 8, n. 4. 
Seek is the reading of the quarto, 1598; the folio has find. 
MaLoNe, 
empty, vaſt, and wand ring air; Vaſt, is waſte, deſolate— 
paſtum per inane. STEEVENS, 


4 within my panting bulk, ] Bult is often uſed by Shakſpeare 
and his contemporaries for body. So again, in Hamlet: 


66 it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bt, 
And end his being,” MaLoxe. 


5 —— grim ferryman ] The folio read eur ferryman. 


STEEVENS. 
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Dabbled in blood; and he ſhriek'd out aloud, 


Clarence is come, — falſe, fleeting, perjur'd Clarence, — 
That flabb'd me in the field by Tewkſbury ;— 

Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments |— 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ'd me, and howled in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that, with the very noiſe, 

I trembling wak'd, and, for a ſeaſon after, 

Could not believe but that I was in hell; 

Such terrible impreſſion made my dream. 


Brax. No marvel, lord, though it affrighted 
you; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 


CL4R. O, Brakenbury, I have done theſe things, — 
That now give evidence againſt my ſoul, — 


6 with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; | Lee has tranſplanted this image into his 
Mithridates, Act IV. ſc. i: 
« I ſlept; but oh, a dream fo full of terror, 
The pale, the trembling midnight raviſher 
« Ne'er ſaw, when cold — mourning ſhadow 
« His curtains drew, and laſh'd him in his eyes 
« With her bright traſſes, dabbled in her blood.” 
STEVENS. 
7 fleeting, perjur'd Clarence,] Fleeting is the ſame as 
changing fider, JOHNSON. | 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
80 now the /{ceting moon 
No planet is of mine.“ 
Clarence broke his oath with the earl of Warwick, and joined 
the army of his brother king Edward IV. See p. 374. STEEVzENS. 
Y a legion of foul fiends 
Erviron'd me, &c.\ Milton ſeems to have thought on this 


age where he is deſcribing the midnight ſufferings of Our Saviour, 
in the 4th book of Paradiſe Regain'd : 
” nor yet ſtay d the terror there, 
Infernal ghoſts, and helliſh furies, round 
« Environ'd thee, ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome ſhriek'd—,” 
STEEVENS. 
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For Edward's ſake; and, ſee, how he requitesme!— 
O God! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: 

O, ſpare my guiltleſs wife,* and my poor children!— 
I pray thee, gentle keeper, ſtay by me; 

My ſoul is heavy, and I fain would ſleep. 


Bxax. I will, my lord; God give your grace 
good reſt |— 
j Clarence repo/es himſelf on a chair. 
Sorrow breaks ſeaſons,* and repoſing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night, ca 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 5 


9 O God! if my wy 7225 &c.] The four following lines have 
been added ſince the firſt edition. Por E. 


They are found in the folio, but not in the quarto. MalLoxx. 


2 my guiltleſs wife, | The wife of Clarence died before he 
was apprehended and confined in the Tower. See p. 508, n. 6. 
MaLoxe, 
I pray thee, gentle keeper, &c,] So the quarto, 1598, The 
folio reads : 
Keeper, I pr'ythee, fit by me a while. Marons. 


4 Sorrow breaks ſeaſons, &c.] In the common editions, the 
keeper is made to hold the dialogue with Clarence till this line, 
And here Brakenbury enters, pronouncing theſe words ; which 
ſeem to me a reflection naturally reſulting from the foregoing con- 
verſation, and therefore continued to be ſpoken by the ſame perſon, 
as it is accordingly in the firſt edition. Por x. 


The keeper introduced in the quarto 1598, was, in fact, Braken- 
bury, who was lieutenant of the Tower. There can be no doubt 
therefore that the text, which is regulated according to the quarto, 
is right, MaLoNe. 


Ss Princes hade but their titles for their gloriet, 

An outward honour for an inward toil; The firſt line may be 
underſtood in this ſenſe, The glories of princes are nothing more than 
empty titles : but it would more impreſs the purpoſe of the ſpeaxer, 
and correſpond better with the following lines, if it were read: 

Princes hae but their titles for their troubles. Joh xsox. 
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And, for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares : * 

So that, between their titles, and low name, 
There's nothing differs but the outward fame. 


Euter the two Murderers. 


i. Mob. Ho! who's here? 


Bzax. What would'ſt thou, fellow? and how 
cam'ſt thou hither ? 


1. Mob. I would ſpeak with Clarence, and I 
came hither on my legs. | 


BRAK. What, ſo brief? 


2. MuRp. O, fir, 'tis better to be brief, than 
tedious :— 
Let him ſee our commiſſion; talk no more.” 
[A paper is delivered to Brakenbury, who reads it. 
B&ax. I am, in this, commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands :— 
I will not reaſon what is meant hereby, 
Becauſe I will be guiltleſs of the meaning. 
Here are the keys; *—there ſits the duke aſleep: 
I'll to the king; and ſignify to him, | 
That thus I have reſign'd to you my charge. 
1. Mop. You may, fir; 'tis a point of wiſdom : 
Fare you well. [ Exit Brakenbury. 


6 


for unfelt imaginations, 
T hey often feel a world of reſtleſs cares :] They often ſuffer real 
miſeries for imaginary and unreal gratifications. ta NSON, 
7 Let him ſee our commiſſion ; &c.] Thus the ſecond folio. Other 
copies, with meaſure evidently defective 
Show him our commiſſion, talk no more. STEEVENS. 


"ow are the keys; &c.] So the quarto, 1598. The folio 
reads : 


There lies the duke aſleep, and there the keys. MaLoNE. 
] 
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2. MurD. What, ſhall we ftab him as he ſleeps? 


1. Mo RD. No; he'll ſay, twas done cowardly, 
when he wakes. 


2. Murr. When he wakes! why, fool, he ſhall 
never wake until the great judgement day. 


1. Moxb. Why, then he'll ſay, we ſtabb'd him 
ſleeping. 

2. Murp. The urging of that word, judgement, 
hath bred a kind of remorſe in me. 


1. Murr. What? art thou afraid? 


2. Mop. Not to kill him, 17180 5 warrant for 
it; but to be damn'd for killing him, from the 
which no warrant can defend me. 


1. MusD. I thought, thou had'ſt been reſolute, 
2. Mob. Sol am, to let him live. 


1. MusD. I'll back to the duke of Glofter, and 
tell him fo. 


2. Musp. Nay, I pr'ythee, ſtay a little: I hope, 
this holy humour of mine* will change ; it was wont 
to hold me but while one would tell twenty. 


1. Mop. How doſt thou feel thyſelf now? 


2, Musp. Faith, ſome certain dregs of conſci- 
ence are yet within me. 


8 this holy humour of mine —] Thus the early quarto. The 
folio has—this paſfonate humour of mine, for which the modern 
editors have ſubſtituted compayionate, unneceſſarily. Paſſionate, 
though not ſo good an epithet as that which is furniſhed by the 
quarto, is ſufficiently intelligible. See Vol. VIII. p. 64, n. g. 

The ſecond murderer's next ſpeech proves that holy was the ance 
word. The player editors probably changed it, as they did many 
others, on account of the Statute, 3 Jac. I. c. 21. Alittlelower, 
they, from the fame apprehenſion, omitted the word, Juith. 

MALoNE. 
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1. Mop. Remember our reward, when the deed's 
done. 


2. Murp. Come, he dies; I had forgot the re- 


ward. 
t. Muxp. Where's thy conſcience now? 
2. Mob. In the duke of Gloſter's purſe. 


1. Mop. So, when he opens his purſe to give 
us our reward, thy conſcience flies out. 


2. Mus. Tis no matter; let it go; there's few, 
or none, will entertain it. 


1. Mo xp. What, if it come to thee again? 


2. MuRp. T'll not meddle with it, it is a dan- 
gerous thing, it makes a man a coward; a man 
cannot ſteal, but it accuſeth him; a man cannot 
ſwear, but it checks him; a man cannot lie with 
his neighbour's wife, but it detects him: Tis a 
bluſhing ſhame-faced ſpirit, that mutinies ina man's 
boſom ; it fills one full of obſtacles: it made me 
once reſtore a purſe of gold, that by chance I found; 
it beggars any man that keeps it: it is turn'd out 
of all towns and cities for a dangerous thing ; and 
every man, that means to live well, endeavours to 
truſt to himſelf, and live without it. 


1. My. *Zounds, it is even now at my elbow, 
perſuading me not to kill the duke. 


2. MuRD. Take the devil in thy mind, and be- 


lieve him not: he would infinuate with thee, but 
to make thee ſigh.” 


9 Take the devil in thy mind, and believe him not : he awould inſi- 
nuate with thee, &c. | One villain ſays, Can/cience is at his elbows, 
perſuading him not to kill the duke, The other ſays, take the 
devil into thy nearer acquaintance, into thy mind, who will be a 
match for thy conſcience, and believe it not, Oc. It is plain then, 
that him in both places in the text ſhould be 19, namely, conſcience. 


WARBURTON, 
Fa 
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1. MuRD. I am ſtrong-fram'd,* he cannot prevail 
with me. 


2. Mok p. Spoke like a tall fellow,* that reſpects 
his reputation. Come, ſhall we fall to work ? 


1. Mob. Take him over the coſtard + with the 
hilts of thy ſword, and then throw him into the 
malmſey-butt, in the next room. 


2. Mok bp. O excellent device! and make a ſop 
of him. 


I. MukrD. Soft! he wakes. 
2. Mob. Strike. 
1. MuRD. No, we'll reaſon * with him. 


Cr1r. Where art thou, keeper? give me a cup 
of wine. 


1. Mop. You ſhall have wine enough, my lord, 
anon. 


CLAR. In God's name, what art thou? 


Shakſpeare ſo frequently uſes both theſe pronouns indiſcrimi- 
nately, that no correction is neceſſary. STEEVENS. 

In The Merchant of Venice we have a long dialague between Laun- 
celot, his Conſcience, and the Devil, But though conſcience were 
not here perſonified, Shakſpeare would have uſed him inſtead of i. 
He does bo in almoſt every page of theſe plays. MaLoxe. 


2 1 am ſlrong-fram'd,] Thus the folio. "The quarto reads—l 
am ſtrong in fraud, Malone, 
3 Spoke like a tall fellrw,] The meaning of all, in old Engliſh, 
is tout, daring, fearleſs, and firong, Jou NsOx. 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 
"0 good ſoldiers, and zall fellows.“ STEEvVENs. 
4 the coſtard —] i. e. the head; a name adopted from an 
apple ſhaped like a man's head. So, in Arden of Fever ham, 1 592 : 
One and two rounds at his card. 
Hence likewiſe the term—coftar-monger. See Vol. V. p. 229, 
n. 8. STEEVENS, 
5 well reaſon J We'll talk. Jou xox. 
So, in The Merchant of Venice : | 
* reaſon d with a Frenchman yeſterday.” STEEVENS- 
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1. MuRD. A man, as you are. 
Cr.4R. But not, as I am, royal. 
i. MuRD. Nor you, as we are, loyal. 


CLAR. Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are 
humble. 


1. MuRrD. My voice is now the king's, my looks 
mine own. 


C.4r. How darkly, and how deadly doſt thou 
ſpeak ! 
Your eyes do menace me: Why look you pale? 
Who ſent you hither? Wherefore do you come? 
Bora Mop. To, to, to,— 
CLAR. To murder me? 
Boru Mop. Ay, ay. 


CLAR. You ſcarcely have the hearts to tell me ſo, 
And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 
Wherein, my friends, have I offended you ? 


1. Mob. Offended us you have not, but the 
king. 
CLAR. I ſhall be reconcil'd to him again. 


2. Mob. Never, my lord; therefore prepare to 
die. 

CLAaRr. Are you call'd forth from out a world of 
men,“ 


6 Are you call'd forth from out a world of nen, ] 1 think it may 
be better read : | | 
Are ye cull'd forth—— Jorns0N. 


The folio reads : 
Are you drawn forth among a world of men, 
I adhere to the reading now in the text, So, in Nobody and 
5:mebody, 1598 : 
Art thou call forth amongſt a thouſand men 
„ To miniſter this ſoveraigne antidote ?” STEEVENS, 


The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1598, Maloxx. 
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To ſlay the innocent? What is my offence ? 
Where is the evidence that doth accuſe me? 
What lawful queſt 7 have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge? or who pronounc'd 
The bitter ſentence of poor Clarence' death? 
Before I be convict by courſe of law,“ 

To threaten me with death, is moſt unlawful. 

I charge you, as you hope for any goodneſs,? 

By Chriſt's dear blood ſhed for our grievous ſins, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me; 

The deed you undertake is damnable. 


1. Mob. What we will do, we do upon com- 
mand, 


2. Mob. And he, that hath commanded, is our 
king. 


CLAR. Erroneous vaſſal! the great King of kings 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 


i What lawful queſt —] Quęſt is inqueſt or jury, Jon xsox. 
To, in Hamlet: 
* crowner's gueft law. STEEVENS. 


* Before I be convit &c.] Shakſpeare has followed the current 
tale of his own time, in ſuppoſing that Clarence was impriſoned by 
Edward, and put to death by order of his brother Richard, with- 
out trial or condemnation. But the truth is, that he was tried, 
and found guilty by his Peers, and a bill of attainder was after- 
wards paſſed againſt him, According to Sir Thomas More, his 
death was commanded by Edward; but he does not aſſert that the 
duke of Gloſter was the inſtrument, Polydore Virgil ſays, though 
he talked with ſeveral perſons who lived at the time, he never could 

et any certain account of the motives that induced Edward to put 
his brother to death. See p. 508, n. 6. MaLone. 

9 


as you hope for any goodneſs, ] The quarto reads 
As you hope to have redemption,” 


I have adopted the former words, for the ſake of introducing 


variety ; the idea of redemption being comprized in the very next 
line. STEEVENS., 


This arbitrary alteration was made, and the ſubſequent line was 
omitted, by the editors of the folio, to avoid the penalty of the 
Stat. 3 Jac, I. c. 21. MaLone, 
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That thou ſhalt do no murder; Wilt thou then 
Spurn at his edict, and fulfil a man's? 
Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 
2. Mop. And that ſame vengeance doth he hurl 
on thee, 
For falſe forſwearing, and for murder too : 
Thou didſt receive the ſacrament, to fight 
In quarrel of the houſe of Lancaſter. 


1. Mop. And, like a traitor to the name of God, 
Didſt break that vow ; and, with thy treacherous 
blade, 


Unrip'dſt the bowels of thy ſovereign's ſon. 


2. Murr. Whom thou waſt ſworn to cheriſh and 
defend. 


1. Muzp. How canſt thou urge God's dreadful 
law to us, 


When thou haſt broke it in ſuch dear degree? 


C.ar. Alas! for whoſe ſake did I that ill deed? 
For Edward, for my brother, for his ſake: 
He ſends you not to murder me for this ; 
For in that fin he is as deep as I. 
If God will be avenged for the deed, 
O, know you, that he doth it publickly ; 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm; 
He needs no indirect nor lawleſs courſe, 
To cut off thoſe that have offended him, 


lg dear J This is a word of mere enforcement, and 
very frequently occurs, with different ſhades of meaning, in our 
author. So, in Timon of Athens : 
« And ſtrain what other means is left unto us, 
** In our dear penil.” STEEVENS., 


3 O, know you, that &c.] The old copies—O, know you yet—, 
but we ſhould read—7hat inſtead of yer. In the MS. copy that 
would naturally have been written y*. Hence the miſtake, which 
I have corrected, by the advice of Dr. Farmer, STEEVIXS. 
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1. Mo Rp. Who made thee then a bloody miniſter, 
When gallant-ſpringing, brave Plantagenet, 


That princely novice,* was ſtruck dead by thee ? I 
CL4r. My brother's love, the devil, and my rage. ( 
1, Mok p. Thy brother's love, our duty, and thy 
fault, Ble 
Provoke us hither now to ſlaughter thee. An 
CL 4R, If you do love my brother, hate not me; - 
I am his brother, and I love him well. . 
If you are hir'd for meed, go back again, 
And I will ſend you to my brother Gloſter; 
Who ſhall reward you better for my life, 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. 
2. Mob. You are deceiv'd, your brother Gloſ- 
ter hates you.“ f 
—ſpringing.—Plantageuet,] Blooming Plantagenet ; a prince 


in the ſpring of life. Jon xsox. 


So, in Spenſer's Shepherd's Calendar, 1579 : 
That wouldeſt me my /pringing youth to ſpill,” 
MaLoxe. 
When gallant, ſpringing, ] This ſhould be printed as one word, 
I think ;—ga/lant-/pringing, Shakſpeare is fond of theſe compound 
epithets, in which the firſt adjective is to be conſidered as an adverb, 
So, in this play he uſes childi/b-fooli/b, ſenſelgſi-obſtinate and mortal- 
flaring. TyRwHiTrT., 
4 novice, | Youth ; one yet zew to the world. Jon xs0N, 


5 If you are hir d for meed,] Thus the quarto 1 597 and the folio, 
The . 1598, reads. If you be hired for need; which is like- 


wiſe ſenſe: If it be zece/ity which induces you to commit this mur- 
der, MaLoNe. 


6 mn your brother Glaſter hates you.) Mr, Walpole ſome years 
ago, ſuggeſted, from the Chronicle of Croyland, that the true 
cauſe of Gloſter's hatred to Clarence was, that Clarence was un- 
willing to ſhare with his brother that moiety of the eſtate of the 
great earl of Warwick, to which Gloſter became entitled on his 
marriage with the younger ſiſter of the dutcheſs of Clarence, Lady 
Anne Neville, who had been betrothed to Edward prince of Wales, 
This account of the matter is fully confirmed by a letter, dated 
Feb. 14, 1471-2, which has been lately publiſhed. Paſtor Letters, 
Vol, II. p. 91. “ Yeſterday the king, the queen, my lords ot 
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CLAR. O, no; he loves me, and he holds me dear: 
Go you to him from me. 


Born Mob. Ay, ſo we will. 
CLAR. Tell him, when that our princely father 
York 


Bleſs'd his three ſons with his victorious arm, 
And charg'd us from his ſoul to love each other, 
He little thought of this divided friendſhip : 

Bid Gloſter think on this, and he will weep. 


1. Mok p. Ay, mill-ſtones;“ as he leſſon'd us to 
weep. 


CLAR. O, do not ſlander him, for he is kind. 


1. MuRD. Right, as ſnow in harveſt, Come, you 
decei ve yourſelf ; 
'Tis he that ſends us to deſtroy you here. 


CAR. It cannot be; for he bewept my fortune, 
And hugg'd me in his arms, and ſwore, with ſobs, 
That he would labour my delivery, 


1. MRD. Why, ſo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's thraldom to the joys of heaven. 


2. Mokp. Make peace with God, for you muſt 
die, my lord. 
CLR. Haſt thou that holy feeling in thy ſoul, 
To counſel me to make my peace with God, 
And art thou yet to thy own ſoul ſo blind, 
That thou wilt war with God by murdering me ?— 


Clarence and Glouceſter, went to Shene to pardon ; men ſay, not 
all in charity. The king entreateth my lord of Clarence for my 
lord of Glouceſter; and, as it is ſaid, he anſwereth, that he may 
well have my lady his ſiſter-in-law, but they all part no livelihood, 
as he ſaith; ſo, what will fall, can I not ſay.” MALoxx. 
7 he will weep. 
1. Murd. Ay, mill-ſtones;] So, in Maſſinger's City Madam: 

60 He, good gentleman, 

« Will weep when he hears how we are uſed.— 

* Yes, millſiones,” STEEVENS, 
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Ah, firs, conſider, he, that ſet you on 

To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. 
2. Mop. What ſhall we do? 
CLAR. Relent, and ſave your ſouls. 
1. MusD. Relent! 'tis cowardly, and womaniſh, 
CAR. Not to relent, is beaſtly, ſavage, deviliſn.— 

Which of you, if you were a prince's ſon, 

Being pent from liberty, as I am now,. — 

If two ſuch murderers as yourſelves came to you. — 

Would not entreat for life ?— 

My friend, I ſpy ſome pity in thy looks; 

O, if thine cye be not a flatterer, 

Come thou on my ſide, and entreat for me, 

As you would beg, were you in my diſtreſs. 

A begging prince what beggar pities not ?? 


3 and ſave your fouls, &c.] The ſix following lines are not 
in the old edition. Ii. e. the quarto,] Pore, 


0p are not neceſſary, but ſo forced in, that ſomething ſeems 
omitt 


to which theſe lines are the anſwer, Joh wow. 


N auhat beggar pities not?] I cannot but ſuſpect that the 
lines, which Mr. Pope obſerved not to be in the old edition, are 
now miſplaced, and ſhould be inſerted here, ſomewhat after this 
manner : 

Clar. A begging prince auhat beggar pities not? 
Vil. A begging prince / 
Clar. Which of you, if you were a prince's ſon, &c, 

Upon this provocation, the villain naturally ſtrikes him. 

Jon xsox. 

Mr. Pope's note is not accurately ſtated. I believe this paſſage 
ſhould be qu thus, 


lar. Relent and fave your ſouls, 
1 Vil. Relent! tis cowardly and womaniſh. 
Clar. Not to relent is beaſtly, ſavage, deviliſh. 

Which of you if you were à prince's ſon, 

Being pent | 

If two ſuch 

Would not entreat for lite ? 

My friend, I ſpy 

O, if thine eye 
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2. MusD. Look behind you, my lord. 


1. MuRD. Take that, and that; if all this will 


not do, Stabs him, 
I'll drown you in the malmfey-butt within. 


[ Exit, with the body. 
2. MuRD. A bloody deed, and deſperately de- 
ſpatch'd ! 
How fain, like Pilate, would I waſh my hands 
Of this moſt grievous guilty murder done! 


523 


. 


Re-enter firſt Murderer. 


1. Mok. How now? what mean'ſt thou, that 
thou help'ſt me not? 


By heaven, the duke ſhall know how flack you have 
been. 


2. Mop. I would he knew, that I had ſav'd his 
brother ! 
Take thou the fee, and tell him what I ſay; 
For I repent me that the duke is ſlain. [Exit. 


1. Mop. So do not I; $0, coward, as thou art, — 
Well, I'll go hide the body in ſome hole, 


Till that the duke give order for his burial : 
And when I have my meed, I will away ; 
For this will out, and then I muſt not ſtay. | Exiz, 


Come thou on my fide, and entreat for me, 
As you would beg, were you in my diſtreſs. | 
A begging prince what beggar pities not? TyxwaiTrT, 


I think with Mr. Tyrwhitt that theſe lines have been inſerted in 
a wrong place. MALoxxR. 


I have regulated the text according to Mr. Tyrwhitt's inſtruc. 
tion. STEEVENS. 


A begging prince what beggar pities not ?] To this, in the quarto, 
the murderer replies : 
I, thus and thus: if this will not ſerve, 


I'll chop thee in the malmeſey but in the next roome. 
and then ſtabs him. STezv ens, 
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ACT I. © SCENE I. 
 Theiſame. A Room in be Palace. 


. | 
e 


Enter King EDbwaRD, ( led in fick,) Qucen ELTzAnzTu 


P : N | | » 
Dokszr, Rivers, HasTINGs, BuckinGaay, 
Grey, and Others. | 8 „ 


K. Ep: Why, ſo: now have I done a good 
day's work: | 
You peers, continue this united league 5 
I every day expect an embaſſage 


From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And more in peace* my ſoul ſhall part'to heaven, 
Since I haye made my friends at peace on earth. 
Rivers, and Haſtings, take each other's hand; _ 
Diſſemble notyour hatred,* ſwear your love. 


Ry. By heaven, my foul is purg'd from grudg- 


MT - ing hate; WA 
And with my hand I ſeal my true heart's love. 
Hasr, So thrive T, as I truly ſwear the like! 
K. * heed, you dally not before your 
| ing; „ | 
Leſt he, — N- ſupreme King of kings, 
Confound your hidden falſehood, and award 


Aud more in prace—] The folio—more to peace. The quarto 
And now in peace. STEEVENS, 


3 Diſſemble vf your Hatred, ] i. e. do not gloſs it over. 


STEEVENS, 
I ſuppoſe he means, Diveſt yourſelves of that concealed hatred 


which you have heretofore ſecretly borne to each other. Do not 
merely, ſays Edward, conceal and cover over your ſecret ill will 


to each other by a ſhow of love, but eradicate hatred altogether 
rom your boſoms. MaLoxE. 
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6 aprill 1.1790. by KHardingN'132 Flat Street. : 
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Either of you to be the other's end. 
Hast. So proſper I, as I ſwear perfect love! 
Riy. And J, as I love Haſtings with my heart! 
K. an Madam, yourſelf are not exempt in 
this, — 
Nor your ſon Dorſet, - Buckingham, nor you ;— 
You have been factious one againſt the other. 
Wife, love lord Haſtings, let him kiſs your hand ; 
And what you do, do it unfeignedly. 
9. Er1z. There, Haſtings ;—I will never more 
remember 
Our former hatred, So thrive I, and mine! 
K. Eb. Dorſet, embrace him, —Haſtings, love 
lord marquis. 
Dok. This interchange of love, I here proteſt, 
Upon my part, ſhall be inviolable. 


Hasr. And ſo ſwear I. [embraces Dorſet. 
K. Epw. Now, princely Buckingham, ſeal thou 
this league | 


With thy embracements to my wife's allies, 
And make me happy in your unity. 


Bucx. Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, C the Queen.] but with all du- 
teous love 
Doth cheriſh you, and yours, God puniſh me 
With hate in thoſe where I expect moſt love! 
When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
And moſt aſſured that he is a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he unto me! this do I beg of heaven, 
When I am cold in love, to you, or yours. 
| [ Embracing RIVERS, Cc. 
K. E A pleaſing cordial, princely Bucking- 
ham, 
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Is this thy vow unto my ſickly heart. 
There wanteth now our brother Gloſter here, 
To make the bleſſed period of this peace. 


Bock. And, in good time, here comes the noble 
duke.“ 


Enter Glos r ER. 


Gro. Good-morrow to my ſovereign king, and 
queen ; 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day ! 
K. Epw. Happy, indeed, as we have ſpent the 
ay :— 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity ; 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, 
Between theſe ſwelling wrong-incenſed peers. 


Go. A bleſſed labour, my moſt ſovereign liege.— 
Among this princely heap, if any here, 
By falſe intelligence, or wrong ſurmiſe, 
Hold me a foe; 
If I unwittingly, or in my rage,* 
Have aught committed that 1s hardly borne 
By any in this preſence, I deſire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace: 
*Tis death to me, to be at enmity ; 
I hate it, and deſire all good men's love.— 


4 
reads : 


here comes the noble duke. | So the quarto. The folio 


And in good time | 
Here comes Sir Richard Ratcliffe and the duke. MaLoxe. 
5 If I unwittingly, or in my rage, ] So the quarto. Folio—ut- 
«willingly. This line and the precedin hemiſtick are printed in the 
old copies, as one line; a miſtake that has very frequently hap- 
pened in the early editions of theſe plays. Mr. Pope, by whoſe 
licentious alterations our authour's text was much corrupted, omit- 
ted the words——or in my rage; in which he has been followed by 
all the ſubſequent editors. MaLone, 
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Firſt, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 

Which I will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice ;— 
Of you, my noble couſin Buckingham, 

If ever any grudge were lodg'd between us ;— 
Of you, lord Rivers,—and lord Grey, of you,— 
That all without deſert have frown'd on me ; *— 
Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen ; indeed, of all. 
do not know that Engliſhman alive, 

With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to- night; 

I thank my God for my humility. 


9. Ex lz. A holyday ſhall this be kept hereafter :;— 
I would to God, all ſtrifes were well compounded.— 
My ſovereign lord, I do beſeech your highneſs 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 


6 —— frown'd on me; ] I have followed the original copy in 
quarto. The folio here adds: | 
Of you, lord Woodville, and lord Scales, of you; 

The eldeſt ſon of earl Rivers was lord Scales; but there was no 
ſuch perſon as lord Woodville, Maron. 


7 do nat know &c.] Milton in his EIKONOKAAETHE, has 
this obſervation. ** The poets, and ſome Engliſh, have been in 
this point ſo mindful of decorum, as to put never more pious words 
in 7 mouth of any perſon, than of a tyrant, I all not in- 
ſtance an abſtruſe author, wherein the king might be leſs conver- 
ſant, but one whom we well know was the cloſet-companion of 
theſe his ſolitudes, William Shakeſpeare ; who introduced the perſon 
of Richard the Third, ſpeaking in as high a ſtrain of piety and 
mortification as is uttered in any paſſage in this book, and ſome- 
times to the ſame ſenſe and purpoſe with ſome words in this place ; 
I intended, ſaith he, not only to — my friends, but my enemies. The 
like ſaith Richard, Act II. ſc. i: 

«« do not know that Engliſhman alive 
„With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 

«« More than the infant that is born to-night ; 
I thank my God for my humility.” 

Other ſtuff of this ſort may be read throughout the tragedy, 
wherein the poet uſed not much licence in — from the 
truth of hiſtory, which delivers him a deep diſſembler, not of his 
affections only, but of religion,” STEEV ENS. 
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Gro. Why, madam, have I offer'd love for this, 
To be ſo flouted in this royal preſence ? 
Who knows not, that the gentle duke is dead? 


[ They all ſlart, 
You do him injury, to ſcorn his corſe. 


K. Eb. Who knows not, he is dead! who knows 


he is? 
Q. Er1iz. All-feeing heaven, what a world is 
this! 


Bucx. Look I ſo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt? 


Dok. Ay, my good lord; and no man in the pre- 
ence, 


But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks. 


K. Ep. Is Clarence dead? the order was re. 
vers'd. 


Go. But he, poor man, by your firſt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand,” 
That came too lag to ſee him buried :— 
God grant, that ſome, leſs noble, and leſs loyal, 
Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood,* 
Deſerve not worſe than wretched Clarence did, 
And yet go current from ſuſpicion ! 


7 Some tardy Cripple &c.] This is an allufion to a proverbial 
expreſſion which Drayton has verſified in the ſecond canto of The 
Barons Wars : 

Ill news hath wings, and with the wind doth go; 
«« Comfort's a cripple, and comes ever flow.“ SrEEVEXS. 

8 Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood, | In Macbeth we have 
the ſame play on words : 

60 the near in blood, 
„The nearer bloody.” STERYENS. 
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Enter STANLEY. 


Frax. A boon, my ſovereign, for my ſervice 
done | 


X. Epw. I pr'ythee, peace; my ſoul is full of 


ſorrow. 


$74v. I will not riſe, unleſs your highneſs hear 
me. 


R. Ep. Then ſay at once, what is it thou re- 
queſt'ſt. | 
$74n, The forfeit,” ſovereign, of my ſervant's 
life ; 
Who ſlew to-day a riotous gentleman, 
Lately attendant on the duke of Norfolk, 


K. Epw. Have I a tongue to doom my brother's 
death,* 


And ſhall that tongue give pardon to a ſlave ? 
My brother kill'd no man, his fault was thought, 
And yet his puniſhment was bitter death. 

Who ſued to me for him?* who, in my wrath, 


9 The forfeit, | He means the remiſton of the forfeit, Jon nsovn. 


Have Ta _ doom my brather's death, | This lamentation 
1s very tender and pathetick. The recollection of the | racy ualities 
of the dead is very natural, and no leſs naturally does the king 
endeavour to communicate the crime to others. fon NSON, 


3 Who ſued to me for him] &c.] This pathetick ſpeech is founded 
on this ſlight hint in Sir Thomas More's Hiſtory of Edward V. 
Inſerted by Holinſhed in his Chronicle: Sure it is, that although 
king Edward were conſenting to his death, yet he much did both 
lament his infortunate chance, and repent his ſudden execution. 
Inſomuch that when any perſon ſued to him for the pardon of ma- 
lefactors condemned to death, he would accuſtomablie ſay, and 
openly ſpeake, O infortunate brother, for whoſe life not one would 
make ſuite! openly and apparently meaning by ſuche words that 
by the means of ſome of the nobilitie he was deceived, and brought 
to his confuſion,” MALONR. 
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Kneel'd at my feet, and bade me be advis'd? + 
Who ſpoke of brotherhood ? who ſpoke of love? 
Who told me, how the poor ſoul did forſake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me? 
Who told me, in the field at Tewkſbury, 

When Oxford had me down, he reſcu'd me, 
And ſaid, Dear brother, live, and be a king ? 

Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments ; and did give himſelf, 
All thin and naked, to the numb-cold night ? 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 

Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. 

But, when your carters, or your waiting-vaſlals, 
Have done a drunken ſlaughter, and defac'd 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 

You ſtraight are on your knees for pardon, pardon; 
And I, unjuſtly too, muſt grant it you :— 

But for my brother, not a man would ſpeak, — 
Nor 1 (ungracious) ſpeak unto myſelf 

For him, poor ſoul. —The proudeſt of you all 
Have been beholden to him in his life; 

Yet none of you would once plead for his life. — 
O God! I fear, thy juſtice will take hold 

On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this.— 


Come, Haſtings, help me to my cloſet. O, 
Poor Clarence! 


[ Exeunt King, Queen, HasTiNnGs, Rivers, Dor- 
SET, and GREY. | 


4 be advis'd?] i. e. deliberate; conſider what I was about 
to do, So, in The Letters of the Paſton Family, Vol. II. p. 279: 
„Written in haſte with ſhort advi/ement,”” &c. See alſo The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Vol. III. p. 215, n. 3. MALONE. 


Come, Haſtings, help me to my cleſet.] Haſtings was Lord 
Chamberlain to king Edward IV. MarLons. | 
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_Gz0, This is the fruit of, tall 
not, * ARES | 


"Row that the guilty kindred of hs as 
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0 01 they did urge it ill unto the king; 5 | oY 
God will revenge it. Come lords ml you T3 "i 
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| | Sf Ci arena 


Fos, Good e tell us, 18 our dirs dad! '$ . 
Docu. No, boy. : 


Dauens Why do you weep on: and bear your * wg 
deaf; 5 


And; cry Clarence, ny Fubbappy 2 2 1 
Sox. N you- look: on us, and ſhake your 
11 


And call us —or phans, wretches, altar. 
If that our noble father be alive? 


Duc — pretty couſins, your miſtake | me 


6 Enter the Ducheſs of a: Cecily, daughter of Ralph Neville 
firſt earl of Weſtmoreland, widow of Richard duke of York, 

who was killed at the battle of Wakefield in 1460. She ſurvived 
5 huſband thirty-five years, living till the year 1495. MaLoxe. 


my pretty couſins, | The dutcheſs is here addreſſing her 
grandchildren but coufin was the term uſed in Shakſpeare's time, 
y uncles to nephews and nieces, grandfathers to grandchildren, 
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I do lament the ſickneſs of the king, 
As loath to loſe him, not your father's death ; 
It were loſt ſorrow, to wail one that's loſt. 


Son. Then, grandam, you conclude that he is 
dead. 


The king my uncle 1s to blame for this : 
God will revenge it; whom I will importune 
With earneſt prayers, all to that effect. 


Daucn. And ſo will I. 
Dvcn. Peacg,- children, peace! the king doth 


loveFou well : 
Incapable and allow innocents,* 
You cannot gu@ls who caus'd your father's death. 
Sow, Grandam, we can: for my good uncle 
Gloſter | 
Told me, the king, provok'd to't by the queen, 
Devis'd impeachments to impriſon him : 
And when my uncle told me ſo, he wept, 
And pitied me, and kindly kiſs'd my cheek ; 
Bade me rely on him, as on my father, 
And he would love me dearly as his child. 
Ducn. Ah, that deceit ſhould ſteal ſuch gentle 
ſhapes, 
And with a virtuous viſor hide deep vice! 
Ile is my ſon, ay, and therein my ſhame, _. 
Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 
Sox. Think you, my uncle did diſſemble,“ gran- 


Femme 
e, It. 8 ech de of o e and. kinſ- 
— e 0 pp Ae 7 i. MALOoxN R. 
See note on Ocbeib, Act lb {ſcvi ST BEVENS. 
 Incapable and. ſhallow inngcents,) Incapable is unintelligent. 
* ALONE. 
So, in Harmlet : 


« As one incapable of her own diſtreſs.” STzzvens. 
9 —— 77 znxcle did difſemble,] Shakſpeare uſes difſemble in the 
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Doch. Ay, boy. 


Son. I cannot think it. Hark! what noiſe is 
this? 


Enter Queen ELIZABETH, diſtractedly; Rivers, and 
DorseT, following ber. 


9. ETZ. Ah! who ſhall hinder me to wail and 
weep? 
To chide my fortune, and torment myſelf? 
I'll join with black deſpair againſt my foul, 
And to myſelf become an enemy. | 


Ducy. What means this ſcene of rude impati- 
ence ? 


9. Er1z. To make an act of tragick violence: 
Edward, my lord, thy ſon, our king, is dead. — 
Why grow the branches, when the root is gone ? 
Why wither not the leaves, that want their ſap ?— 
If you will live, lament ; if die, be brief; 

That our ſwift-winged ſouls may catch the king's ; 
Or, like obedient ſubjects, follow him 
To his new kingdom of perpetual reſt.* 


Duca. Ah, ſo much intereſt have I in thy ſor- 
row, 
As I had title in thy noble huſband ! 
I have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 
And liv'd by looking on his images: 


ſenſe of acting fraudulently, feigning what we do not feel or 
think; though ſtrictly it means to conceal our real thoughts or 
affections. So alſo Milton in the paſſage quoted in p. 527, n. 7. 


Marons. 


a of perpetual reſt.] So the quarto. The folio reads —of 


ur er changing night. MaLoNE. 
i,, images : | The children by whom he was —_— 
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But now, two mirrors of his princely ſemblance 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death ; * 
And I for comfort have but one falſe glaſs, 
That grieves me when I ſee my ſhame in him. 
Thou art a widow ; yet thou art a mother, 
And haſt the comfort of thy children lett thee : 
But death hath ſnatch'd my huſband from mine 
arms, 
And pluck'd two crutches from my feeble hands, 
Clarence, and Edward. O, what cauſe have I, 
(Thine being but a moiety of my grief,) 
To over-go thy plaints, and drown thy cries ? 
Son. Ah, aunt! you wept not for our father's 
death; | 
How can we aid you with our kindred tears ? 
Davon. Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, 
Your widow-dolour likewiſe be unwept ! 


Q, Er1z. Give me no help in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth laments : 
All ſprings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being govern'd by the watry moon, 


So, in The Rape of Lucrece, Lucretius ſays to his daughter, 


O, from thy checks my image thou haſt torn,” MaLoxe, 


4 But now, two mirrors of his princely ſemblance 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death ;] So, in our authour's 

Rape of Lucrece : 

Poor broken glaſs, I often did behold 

In thy ſweet ſemblance my old age new born; 

*« But now, that fair freſh mirror, dim and old, 

« Shows me a bare-bon'd death by time out-worn.“ 
Again, in his 3d Sonnet: 

Thou art thy mother's gl, Sc. Marone. 


being govern'd by the watry moon,] That I may live here- 
after under the influence of the moon, which governs the tides, 


and by the help of that influence drown the world. The introduc- 
tion of the moon is not very natural. Joh nsoN, 


The ſame thought has already occurred in King Henry II. P. I 
—— being governed, as the fea is, by the moon,” STELVENS, 


$ 


* 
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May ſend forth plenteous tears to drown the world ! 
Ah, for my huſband, for my dear lord Edward ! 


CMI. Ah, for our father, for our dear lord Cla- 
rence |! 


Ducn. Alas, for both, both mine, Edward and 
Clarence! 


9. Eriz. What ſtay had I, but Edward? and he's 


gone. | 

Cait. What ſtay had we, but Clarence? and 
he's gone. 

Ducn. What ſtays had I, but they? and they 
are gone. 


Q: ELI:EZ. Was never widow, had ſo dear a loſs. 
Cart. Were never orphans, had ſo dear a loſs. 


Doch. Was never mother, had ſo dear a loſs. 
Alas! I am the mother of theſe griets ; 
Their woes are parcell'd, mine are general. 
She for an Edward weeps, and ſo do I; 
I for a Clarence weep, ſo doth not ſhe: 
Theſe babes for Clarence weep, and ſo do I:“ 
I for an Edward weep, ſo do not they : '— 


6 ——ard fo do J:] So the quarto. The variation of the folio 
is remarkable. It reads—ſo do not they. MaALoNE. 


7 I for an Edward weep, fo do not they:) The text is here made 
out partly from the folio and partly from the quarto, In the quarto 
this and the preceding line ſtand thus : 

Theſe babes 157 Clarence weep, and ſo do I; 
I for an Edward weep, and /o ds they. 

The end of the ſecond line is evideatly corrupted. In the MF, 
from which the folio was printed, or in a corrected quarto copy, 
the two lines undoubtedly were right: 

"Theſe babes for Clarence weep, [and /o do I; 
I for an Edward weep,] ſo do vor they. | 

But the compoſitor's eye paſſing over two half lines, the paſtaze 
was printed thus in the folio, in one line : 

Theſe babes for Clarence weep, ſo do not they. 

I have ſtated this matter thus particularly, becauſe it confirms an 
obſervation that I have more than once had occaſion to ai in 
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Alas! you three, on me, threefold diſtreſs'd, 
Pour all your tears, I am your ſorrow's nurſe, 
And I will pamper it with lamentations. 


Dok. Comfort, dear mother; God is much diſ. 
pleas'd,* 

That you take with unthankfulneſs his doing: 
In common worldly things, tis call'd—ungrateful, 
With dull unwillingneſs to repay a debt, 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent; 
Much more, to be thus oppoſite with heaven, 
For it requires * the royal debt it lent you. 


reviſing theſe plays; that there is reaſon to ſuſpe& that many of the 
difficulties in our authour's works have ariſen from the omiſſion of 
either ſingle words, fingle lines, or the latter half of one line with 
the half of the next: a ſolution which readers are very flow to ad- 
mit, and generally conſider as chimerical, One week's acquaintance 
with the buſineſs of the preſs (without thoſe proofs which a collation 
of the quartos with ach other and with the firſt folio affords) would 
ſoon convince them that my ſuppoſition is not a mere offspring of 
imagination. In the plays of which there is no authentick copy 
but the firſt folio, there 15 no means of proving ſuch omiſſions to 
have happened ; but the preſent and other proofs of their havin 
actually happened in the other plays, lay ſurely a reaſonable — 
for conjecturing that ſimilar errors have happened in thoſe pieces 
of which there is only a fingle ancient copy extant, and entitle 
ſuch conjectures to indulgence. 

See Vol. IV. p. 180, n. 4,; Vol. VII, p. 411, n. 3; Vol. VIII. 

2437 n. 4, and p. 543, n. 7; Vol. X. p. 126, n. 8; Coriolanus, 
Vol. XII. Act II. fc. iii. and Antony and Cleopatra, ibid. AR IV. 
ſc. x. 

In this note, and 7 this play, where I have ſpoken of 
the quarto, without any ification of the ye when printed, 1 
meant the quarto 1 598, the earlieſt which I had then ſeen. The 
quarto 1597, I find, correſponds with the text. MaLove. 


Comfort, dear mother, &c.] This line and the following eleven 
lines are found only in the folio, MALoxne. 


9 to be thus oppoſite with heaven, ] This was the phraſeol 
of the time. See Vol. IV. p. 92, n. 9. MaLone. P 08Y 


2 For it requires ] i. e. becauſe. So, in Othello: 
** Haply, for I am black” „ STEEVENS, 
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Riv. Madam, bethink you, like a careful mother, 
Of the young prince your ſon: ſend ſtraight for 
him, 
Let him be crown'd; in him your comfort lives : 
Drown deſperate ſorrow in dead Edward's grave, 
And plant your joys in living Edward's throne. 


Enter GLosTtER, BUCKINGHAM, STANLEY, HAST 
IN GS, RATCLIFF, and Others. 


Go. Siſter, have comfort: all of us have cauſe 
To wail the dimming of our ſhining ſtar; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them, — 
Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy, 


I did not ſee your grace :—Humbly on my knee 
I crave your bleſſing. 


Ducn. God bleſs thee; and put meekneſs in thy 
breaſt, 


Love, charity, obedience, and true duty ! 
Gro. Amen; and make me die a good old man 
That is the butt-end of a mother's bleſſing ; 


| [ A/ide. 
I marvel, that her grace did leave it out. 


Bucx. You cloudy princes, and heart-ſorrowing 
ers, 

That bers this mutual heavy load of moan, 
Now cheer each other in each other's love: 
Though we have ſpent our harveſt of this king, 
We are to reap the harveſt of his ſon. 
The broken rancour of your high-ſwoln hearts, 
But lately ſplinted, knit, and join'd together, 
Muſt gently be preſerv'd, cheriſh'd, and kept: 


3 The broken rancour of your high-ſavoln hearts, 
But lately ſplinted, knit, and join d together, 
Muſt gently be preſerv'd, cheriſh'd, and kept :] As this paſſage 
ſtands, it 1s the rancour of their hearts that is to be preſery'd and 
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Me ſeemeth good, that, with ſome little train, 
Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be 
fetch'd * 


Hither to London, to be crown'd our king. 


Riv. Why with* ſome little train, my lord of 
Buckingham ? 


Bock. Marry, my lord, leſt, by a multitude, 
The new-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out 
Which would be ſo much the more dangerous, 
By how much the eſtate is green, and yet ungo- 

vern'd: | 
Where every horſe bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his courſe as pleaſe himſelf, 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my opinion, ought to be prevented. 


Gro. I hope, the king made peace with all of 
us; 
And the compãct is firm, and true, in me. 


Riv. And ſo in me;“ and fo, I think, in all: 


cheriſhed. —But we muſt not attempt to amend this miſtake, as it 
ſeems to proceed from the inadvertency of Shakſpeare himſelf, 
M. Masox, 


Their broken rencoaur recently /plinted and knit, the poet conſi- 


ders as a new league of amity and concord; and this it is that Buck- 
ingham exhorts them to preſerve, MaLone, 


4 Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be r pogt —] Edward 
the young prince, in his father's life time, and at his demiſe, kept 
his houſhold at Ludlow, as prince of Wales; under the governance 
of Antony Woodville, earl of Rivers, his uncle by the mother's 
ſide, The intention of his being ſent thither was to ſee juſtice 
done in the Marches; and, by the authority of his preſence, to 
reſtrain the Welſhmen, who were wild, diſſolute, and ill-diſpoſed, 
from their accuſtomed murders and outrages. Vid, Hall, Holin- 
ſhed, &. THEOBALD. 


5 Why with &c.] This line and the following ſeventeen lines 
are found only in the folio, MaLone. | 
* Riv, And ſe in me;] This ſpeech (as a modern editor has ob- 
7 
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Yet, ſince it is but green, it ſhould be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, 
Which, naply, by much company might be urg'd:; 


Therefore I ſay, with noble Buckingham, 
That it is meet ſo few ſhould fetch the prince, 


Hus. And ſo ſay I. 


GLo. Then be it ſo; and go we to determine 
Who they ſhall be that ſtraight ſhall poſt to Ludlow. 
Madam,—and you my mother,—will you go 
To give your cenſuresꝰ in this weighty buſineſs? 

[ Exeunt all but BUCKINGHAM and GLOSTER. 


Bucx. My lord, whoever journeys to theprince, 
For God's ſake, let not us two ſtay at home: 
For, by the way, I'll ſort occaſion, 
As index to the ſtory * we late talk'd of, 
To part the queen's proud kindred from the prince. 


Gro. My other ſelf, my counſel's conſiſtory, 
My oracle, my prophet !—My dear couſin, 


ſerved) ſeems rather to belong to Haſtings, who was of the duke of 
Gloſter's party. Ihe next ſpeech might be given to Stanley. 
MaLoxer. 
your cenſures ] To cenſure formerly meant to deliver 
an opinion. So, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611 : 
66 yet if I cenſure freely, 
] needs muſt think that face and perſonage 
% Was ne'er deriv'd from baſeneſs,” 
Again, in Marius and Sylla, 1594; 
«« Cinna affirms the ſenate's cenſure juſt, 
% And faith, let Marius lead the legions forth.“ 
Again, in Orlando Furigſo, 1594 : 
Set each man forth his paſſions how he can, 
« And let her cenſure make the happieſt man.” STzevexs, 
il fort occaſion, | 
As index 10 the flory —] i. e. preparatory—by way of prelude, 
So, in Hamlet: 
1 That ſtorms ſo loud and thunders in the index.” 
See the note on that paſſage. MaLone. | 


Again, in Othello : © an index and obſcure prologue to the 
hiſtory of luſt and foul thoughts.“ STEEveNs, 
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J, as a child, will go by thy direction. 
Towards Ludlow then, ' for we'll not ſtay behind. 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. A Street. 


Enter two Citizens, meeting. 


1. Cir. Good morrow, neighbour: Whither 
away ſo faſt? 


2. Cir. I promiſe you, I ſcarcely know myſelf: 
Hear you the news abroad ? 


1. Cir, Yes; the king's dead.“ 


2, Cir. Ill news, by'r lady; ſeldom comes the 
better: 


J fear, I fear, twill prove a giddy world. 


Euter anotber Citizen. 


3. Cir. Neighbours, God ſpeed ! 
1. Cir. Give you good morrow, fir. 


7 Towards Ludlow then, ] The folio here and a few lines higher, 
for Ludlow reads London. Few of our author's plays ſtand more 
in need of the affiftance furniſhed by a collation with the quartos, 
than that before us. MAL ONE. 


Ves; the king's dead.] Thus the ſecond folio, The firſt, with- 


out regard to meaſure— 
Yes, that the king is dend. STEEVENS. 


9 ſeldom comes the better :) A proverbial ſaying, taken 
notice of in The Engliſh Courticr aud Country Gentleman, quarto, 
bl. 1. 1586, fign. B. as the proverb ſayth, /e/dome come 
the better. Lal. That proverb indeed is auncient, and for the 
molt part true, &c. RED. 


The modern editors read -a better. The paſſage quoted above 
proves that there is no corruption in the text; and ſhows how very 
dangerous it is to diſturb our authour's phraſeology, merely becauſe 
it is not familiar to our ears at preſent, Mar.oxr. 
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3. Cir. Doth the news hold of good king Ed- 
ward's death ? 


2. Cir. Ay, fir, it is too true; God help, the 
while! 


3. Cir. Then, maſters, look to ſee a troublous 
world. 


1. Cir. No, no; by God's good grace, his ſon 
ſhall reign. 


3. Cir. Woe to that land, that's govern'd by a 
child!“ 


2. Cir. In him there is a hope of government; 
That, in his nonage, council under him, 
And, in his full and ripen'd years, himſelf, 
No doubt, ſhall then, and till then, govern well. 


I. Cir. So ſtood the ſtate, when Henry the ſixth 
Was crown'd in Paris but at nine months old. 


3. Cir. Stood the ſtate ſo? no, no, good friends, 
God wot; 
For then this land was famouſly enrich'd 
With politick grave counſel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 


1. Ctr. Why, ſo hath this, both by his father and 
mother, 


3. Cir. Better it were, they all came by his fa 
ther ; 


Or, by his father, there were none at all: 


* Wie to that land, that's 'd by a child /] 
« Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child.” 

Ecclefiaſtes, ch. x. STEEVE Ns. 
That, in his nonage, council under him, ] So the quarto. The 
folio reads—Which in his nonage.—Which is 565. 25g” uſed by 
our author for who, and is ſtill ſo uſedin our Liturgy. But neither 
reading affords a very clear ſenſe. Dr. Johnſon thinks a line loſt 
| before this, I ſuſpect that one was rather omitted after 8 
| | ALONE, 
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For emulation now, who ſhall be neareſt, 

Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 

O, full of danger is the duke of Gloſter ; 

And the queen's ſons, and brothers, haught and 
roud : 

And were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, 

This ſickly land might ſolace as before. 


1. Cir. Come, come, we fear the worſt; all will 
be well. 


3. Cir. When clouds are ſeen, wiſe men put on 
their cloaks ; 
When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; 
When the ſun ſets, who doth not look for night? 
Untimely ſtorms make men expect a dearth : 
All may be well; but, if God ſort it fo, 
Tis more than we deſerve, or I expect. 


2. Cir. Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear: 
You cannot reaſon almoſt with a man * 
That looks not heavily, and full of dread. 


3. Cir. Before the days of change, ſtill is it ſo: 
By a divine inſtinct, men's minds miſtruſt 


4 You cannot reaſon almoſt with a man —] To reaſon, is to con- 
werſe, So, in King John : 
„ Our griefs, and not our manners, reaſon now.” 
See Vol. VIII. p. 143, n. 5. STEEVENS. 


5 Before the days of change, &c.] This is from Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, Vol. III. p. 721. “ Before ſuch great things, men's 
hearts of a ſecret inſtinct of nature miſgive them; as the ſea 
without wind ſwellerh of himſelf ſome time before a he, of 

OLLET, 


It is evident in this pot e, that both Holinſhed and Shakſpeare 
allude to St. Luke. ch. xxi. 25, &c. HENLEY. 


It is manifeſt that Shakſpeare here followed Holinſhed, havin 
adopted almoſt his words. Being very converſant with the ſacre 


writings, he perhaps had the Evangeliſt in his thoughts when he 


wrote, above, 
% Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear,” Maroxx. 


— 
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Enſuing danger; as, by proof, we ſee 
The water ſwell before a boiſt'rous ſtorm. 
But leave it all to God. Whither away ? 


2. Cir. Marry, we were ſent for to the juſtices, 


3. Cir. And ſo was I; I'll bear you company. 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter. the Archbiſhop of York, the young Duke of 


York, Qucen ELIZABETH, and the Ducheſs of 
York. 


Arch. Laſt night, I heard, they lay at Stony- 
Stratford ; 
And at Northampton they do reſt to-night: * 
To-morrow, or next day, they will be here. 


6 Laft night, I heard, they lay at Stony-Stratford ; 
And at Northampton they do reft to-night : | Thus both the folios. 
The quartos, as well as the modern editors, read : 
Laſt night, I heard, they lay at Northampton ; 
At Stony-Stratford they do reſt to-night. | 
I have followed the folios ; the hiſtorical fact being as there 
repreſented. The prince and his company did, in their way to 
London, actually lie at Stoy-Stratford one night, and were the 
next morning taken back by the duke of Glouceſter to Nortbamp- 
ton, where they lay the following night. See Hall, Edward V. 
fol. 6. See alſo Remarks &c. on the laſt edition of Shakſpeare [that 
of 1778], p. 133. Reev, 


Shakſpeare, it is clear, either forgot this circumſtance, or did 
not think it worth attending to. According to the reading of the 
original copy in quarto, at the time the archbiſhop is ſpeaking the 
king had not reached Stony-Stratford, and conſequently his being 
taken back to Northampton on the morning after he had been at 
Stratford, could not be in the authour's contemplation. Shakſpeare 
well knew that Stony-Stratford was nearer to London than North- 
ampton ; therefore in the firſt copy the young king is made to ſleep 
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Ducn.lI long with all my heart to ſee the prince; 
I hope, he is much grown ſince laſt I ſaw him. 


on one night at Northampton, and the archbiſhop very naturally 
ſuppoſes that on the next night, that is, on the night of the day 
on which he is ſpeaking, the king would reach Stony-Stratford, 
It is highly improbable that the editor of the folio ſhould have 
been apprized of the hiſtorical fact above ſtated ; and much more 
likely hat he made the alteration for the ſake of improving the 
metre, regardleſs of any other circumſtance. How little he at- 
rended to topography a from a preceding ſcene, in which 
Gloſter, though in Fo. why talks of ſending a meſſenger to that 
town, inſtead of Ludlow. See p. 540, n. 8. 

By neither reading can the truth of hiſtory be preſerved, and 
therefore we may be ſure that Shakſpeare did not mean in this in- 
ſtance to adhere to it. According to the preſent reading, the ſcene 
is on the day on which the king was journeying from Northampton 
to Stratford ; and of courſe the meſſenger's account of the peers 
being ſeized, &c, which was on the next day after the king had 
lain at Stratford, is inaccurate. If the folio reading be adopted, 
the ſcene is indeed placed on the day on which the king was ſeized; 
but the archbiſhop is ſuppoſed to be apprized of a fact which before 
the entry of the Meſſenger he manifeſtly does not know, and which 
Shakſpeare did not intend he ſhould appear to know; namely, the 
duke of Gloſter's coming to Stony-Stratford the morning after the 
king had lain there, taking him forceably back to Northampton, 
and _— the lords Rivers, Grey, &c. 'The truth is, that the 
queen herſelf, the perſon moſt materially intereſted in the welfare 
of her ſon, did not hear of the vo being carried back from 
Stony-Stratford to Northampton till about midnight of the day on 
which this violence was offered him by his uncle. See Hall, Ed- 
ward V. fol. 6. Hiſtorical truth being thus deviated from, we 
have a right to preſume that Shakſpeare in this inſtance did not 
mean to pay ary attention to it, and that the reading furniſhed 
by the quarto was that which came from his pen: nor is it poſſi- 
ble that he could have made the alteration which the folio ex- 
hibits, it being utterly inconſiſtent with the whole tenour and ſcope 
of the preſent ſcene. If the archbiſhop had known that the young 
king was carried back to Northampton, he muſt alſo have known 
that the lords who accompanied him, were ſent to priſon ; and in- 
ſtead of eagerly aſking the Meſſenger in p. 547, * What news ?* 
might have informed him of the whole mal Ala. 

he truth of hiſtory is neglected in another inſtance alſo. The 
meſſenger ſays, the lords Rivers, Grey, &c. had been ſent by 
Gloſter to Pomfret, whither they were not ſent till ſome time aſter- 
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9. EILIZ. But I hear, no; they ſay, my ſon of 
York | 
Hath almoſt overta'en him in his growth. 


Yorx. Ay, mother, but I would not have it ſo, 


Doch. Why, my young couſin? it is good to 
grow. 


Yorx. Grandam, one night as we did fit at ſup- 


Pet, 
My uncle Rivers talk'd how I did grow 
More than my brother; Ay, quoth my uncle Gloſ- 
ter, 
Small berbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace : 
And ſince, r 4 would not grow ſo faſt, 


Becauſe ſweet flowers are ſlow, and weeds make 
haſte. 


Duca. Good faith, good faith, the ſaying did 
not hold 
In him that did object the ſame to thee : 
He was the wretched'ſt thing,” when he was young, 
So long a growing, and ſo leiſurely, 


wards, they being ſent at firſt, according to Sir Thomas More, 
(whoſe relation Hall and Holinſhed tranſcribed) into the North 
country, into diverſe places to priſon, and afterward: all to Ponte- 
fra.” ; 

The reading of the text is that of the quarto 1597. MaLoxs. 


Shakſpeare does not always attend to the propriety of his own 
alterations. As hiſtorical truth therefore, which ever reading be 
choſen, muſt be violated, I am content with ſuch an arrange- 
ment as renders the verſification ſmootheſt. Where ſenſe cannot 
claim a preference, a caſting vote may be ſafely given in favour of 
ſound. STEEVENS. 


1 —— the wretched'ſt hing,] Wretched is here uſed in a ſenſe 
yet retained in familiar language, for pa/try, pitiful, being below 
expectation. Jon NSON. 


Rather, the weakeſt, moſt puny, leaſt. thriving. Ri so. 
Vol. X. | Nn 
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That, if his rule were true, he ſhould be gracious. 


Axch. And ſo, no doubt, he is, my gracious ma. 
dam. 


Duca. I hope, he is; but yet let mothers doubt. 
York. Now, by my troth, if I had been remem. 
ber'd,* 
I could have given my uncle's grace a flout, 
To touch his growth, nearer than he touch'd mine. 


Doch. How, my young York ? I pr'ythee, let 
me hear it. 


Yorx. Marry, they ſay, my uncle grew ſo faſt, 
That he could gnaw a cruſt at two hours old ; 
*Twas full two years ere I could get a tooth. 
Grandam, this would have been a biting jeſt. 


Duca. I pr'ythee, pretty York, who told thee 
this ? 


Yorx. Grandam, his nurſe. 


Dock. His nurſe! why, ſhe was dead ere thou 
waſt born. 


York. If 'twere not ſhe, I cannot tell who told 
me 


9. ELIz. A parlous boy: Go to, you are too 
ſhrewd. 


Axcu. Good madam, be not angry with the child. 
9. ELIz. Pitchers have ears.“ 


8 ben remember d,] To be remembered is in Shakſpeare, to 
have one's memory quick, to have one's thoughts about — | 
OHNSON, 


9 A parlous boy :] Parlons is keen, ſhrewd, So, in Law Trick:, 
&c. 1608: 


A parlaus youth, ſharp and ſatirical.” STzzvzxs. 


It is a corruption of perilous, dangerous; the ſenſe it has here. 
The queen evidently means to chide him. RiTsox. 


2 Pitchers have ears.) Shakſpeare has not quoted this proverbial 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


ARCH. Here comes a meſſenger : 
What news ? | 


Mss. Such news, my lord, 
As grieves me to unfold. 


9. Erz. How doth the prince? 
Ms. Well, madam, and in health. 
Doch. What is thy news? 


Ms. Lord Rivers, and lord Grey, are ſent to 
Pomfret, | 
With them fir Thomas Vaughan, priſoners. 


Doch. Who hath committed them? 


Mss. The mighty dukes 
Gloſter and Buckingham. 1 
9. ELIZ. For what offence ? + 


ſaying correctly. It ap from 4 Dialogue both pleaſaunt and 
pietifull, by William Balleyn, 1564, that the old proverb is this : 
Small pitchers have great ears. MaLone. 
This proverb has already occurred in The Taming of the Shrew : 
% Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants.” RI TSON. 


Enter a Meſſenger.) The quarto reads Enter Dorſet. 
STEEVENS. 
For what offence ?] This queſtion is given to the archbiſhop in 
former copies, but the meſſenger planb ſpeaks to the queen or 
ducheſs. Jou xsox. 


The queſtion is given in the quarto to the archbiſhop, (or cardi- 
nal, as he is there called,) where alſo we have in the following 
2 my gracious lady. The editor of the folio altered /ady to 

rd; but it is more probable that the compoſitor prefixed Car. (the 
deſignation there of the archbiſhop) to the words, For what 
offence ?”* inſtead of Qu. than that /ady ſhould have been printed 
in the ſubſequent ſpeech inſtead of lord. Compoſitors always keep 
the names of the interlocutors in each ſcene ready-compoſed for 
uſe; and hence miſtakes ſometimes ariſe. MaLone, 
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Mrs. The ſum of all I can, I have diſclos'd; 
Why, or for what, the nobles were committed, 
Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. 


O, Er1z. Ah me, I ſee the ruin of my houſe! 
The tiger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind ; * 
Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awleſs © throne :— 
Welcome, deſtruction, blood, and maſſacre ! 

I ſee, as in a map, the end of all. 


Doch. Accurſed and unquiet wrangling days! 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld? 

My huſband loſt his life to get the crown; 

And often up and down my ſons were toſt, 

For me to joy, and weep, their gain, and loſs : 
And being ſeated, and domeſtick broils 

Clean over-blown, themſelves, the conquerors, 
Make war upon themſelves ; brother to brother, 
Blood to blood, ſelf gainſt ſelf: O, prepoſterous 
And frantick outrage, end thy nat ſpleen; 
Or let me die, to look on death no more ! 


Q: Er1z. Come, come, my boy, we will to ſanc- 
tuary.— 


Madam, farewell. 
Docu. Stay, I will go with you. 


Ve tiger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind ;] So, in our author's 
Rape of Lucrece : 
60 While ſhe, the picture of pure piety, 
« Like a white hind under the grype's — claws—.“ 
15 MarLone, 
6 —— -]! Not producing awe, not reverenced. To 
jut upon is to encroach, Jon xsox. 


7 Or let me die, to look on death no more!) Earth is the reading of 
all the copies, from the firſt edition put out by the players, down- 
wards, But I have reſtored the reading of the old quarto in 1597, 
which is copied by all the other authentic quartos, by which the 
thought is finely and properly improved. 

Or let me die, 10 look on death mo more. TauroBALD. 
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9. ELIz. You have no cauſe. 


ARCH, My gracious lady, go, 


r Lo the Queen. 
4nd thither bear your treaſure and your goods. 


For my Part, Pit reſign unto your grace 
The feat L keep; And fo betide to me, 
As well 1 tender you, and all of yours!!! 
Comes Af e you tothe ſapGuary. L Eat. 
e Ga EE I q „ e 
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SECT... SCENEYL 
be Jong, A Strevt. 
| IE Pl S vis 2 oe 2 8 „ > 8 8 Coos ? 
The trumpets ſound. Enter the Prince g Wales, 
GrosTER, BuckiNGHam, Cardinal Bourchier,* | - 


and Others. 


Buck. Welcome, ſweet prince, to London, to 
your chamber.“ 1 
Cn, Welcome, dear couſin, my thoughts“ ſove- 
reign: 3 
* Cardinal Bourchier,] Thomas Bourchier was made a Cardinal, 
and elected Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 464. He n 486. 
| ALONE, 


9 to your chamber.) London was anciently called Camera 


regir, POPE. 


So, in Heywood's If you know not me you know Nobody, 1633, 
Part II: . 
This city, our great chamber,” STEEVENS. 

This title it began to have immediately after the Norman con- 
queſt, See Coke's 4 Inſt. 243, where it is ſtyled Camera Regis; 
Camden's Britannia, 374; Ben Jonſon's Account of King James's 
Entertainment in paſſing to his Coronation, &c. Rex, 
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The weary way hath made you melancholy. 


Prince. No, uncle; but our croſſes on the way 
Have made it tedious, weariſome, and heavy : 
I want more uncles here to welcome me. 


GLo. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your 
years 


Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit : 

No more can you diſtinguiſh of a man, 

Than of his outward ſhow ; which, God he knows, 
Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart. 
Thoſe uncles, which you want, were dangerous; 
Your grace attended to their ſugar'd words, 

But look*d not on the poiſon of their hearts : 


God keep you from them, and from ſuch falſe 
friends ! 


PRINCE. God keep me from falſe friends! but 
they were none. 


Gro. My lord, the mayor of London comes to 
greet you. 


Enter the Lord Mayor, and his Train. 
Mar. God bleſs your grace with health and 


happy days! 
PRIVCk. I thank you, good my lord ;—and thank 
you all. — [ Exeunt Mayor, &c. 


I thought, my mother, and my brother York, 
Would long ere this have met us on the way :— 
Fie, what a ſlug is Haſtings ! that he comes not 
To tell us, whether they will come, or no. 


3 —— jumpeth with the heart.] So, in Soliman and Perſeda, 
1599 1 

Wert thou my friend, thy mind would jump with mine. 
STEEVENS. 
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Enter HasTinGs. 


Bucx. And, in good time,* here comes the ſweat- 
ing lord. 


Princes. Welcome, my lord: What, will our 

mother come ? 

Hasr. On what occaſion, God he knows, not I, 
The queen your mother, and your brother York, 
Have taken ſanctuary : The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 
But by his mother was perforce withheld. 


Bucx. Fie! what an indirect and peeviſh courſe 
Is this of hers ?—Lord cardinal, will your grace 
Perſuade the queen to ſend the duke of York 
Unto his princely brother preſently ? 

If ſhe deny,—lord Haſtings, go with him, 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce. 

Carp. My lord of Buckingham, if my weak 

oratory 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here: But if ſhe be obdurate 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We ſhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of bleſſed ſanctuary ! not for all this land, 
Would I be guilty of ſo deep a fin. 


Buck. You are too ſenſeleſs-obſtinate, my lord, 
Too ceremonious, and traditional : * 


Weigh it but with the groſſneſs of this age,” 


4 


in good time,] De bonne heure. Fr. STeeveNns. 


Anon expect him here &c.] The word—anon, may ſafely be 
omitted. It only ſerves to vitiate the meaſure, STEEVENS, 


Tos ceremonious, and traditional :] Ceremonious for ſuperſti- 
tious; traditional for adherent to old cuſtoms. WarBuRTON. 


7 Weigh it but with the groſſneſs of this age, ] But the more groſs, 
that is, the more ſuperſtitious the age was, the ſtronger would be 
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You break not ſanctuary. in ſeizing him. 
The benefit thereof is always granted 
To thoſe whoſe dealings have deſerv'd the place, 
And thoſe who have the wit to claim the place: 
This prince hath neither claim'd it, nor deſerv'd it; 
And therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it: 
Then, taking him from thence, that 1s not there, 
You break no privilege nor charter there. 

Oft have I heard of ſanctuary men; 

But ſanctuary children, ne'er till now.” 


the imputation of violated ſanctuary. The queſtion, we ſee by 
what follows, is whether ſanctuary could be claimed by an infant, 
The ſpeaker reſolves it in the negative, becauſe it could be claimed 
by thoſe only whoſe actions neceſſitated them to fly thither ; or by 
thoſe who had an underſtanding to demand it ; neither of whic 
could be an infant's caſe : It is plain then, the firſt line, which in- 
troduces this reaſoning, ſhould be read thus : 

Weigh it but with the greenneſs of his age, 
i. e. the young duke of York's, whom his mother had fled with 
to ſanctuary. The corrupted reading of the old quarto is ſome. 
thing nearer the true : 
the greatneſs of his age, WarBuRTON, 


This emendation is received by Hanmer, and is very plauſible; 
yet the common reading may ſtand : 
Weigh it but with the groſſneſs of this age, 
You break not ſanctuary, 
That is, compare the act of ſeizing him with the groſ and licen- 
tious practices of zheſe times, it will not be confidered as a violation 


of ſanctuary, for you may give ſuch reaſons as men are now uſed 
to admit. JOHNSON. 


The truth is, the quarto 1598, and the two ſubſequent quartos, 
as well as the folio, all read gr. Greatneſs is the corrupt 
reading of a late quarto of no authority, printed in 1622. 

MaALoNE. 

7 Oft have I heard of ſanftuary men; &c.] Theſe arguments 
againſt the privilege of ſanctuary are taken from Sir Thomas More's 
Life of King Edward the Fifth, publiſhed by Stowe: And 


verily, I have heard of ſanctuary men, but I never heard earſt of 
ſanctuary children, &c. STEEVveNs. | 


More's Life of King Edward V, was publiſhed alſo by Hall and 


Holinſhed, and in the Chronicle of Holinſhed Shakſpeare found 
this argument, MaLoxe, 
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Carr. My lord, you ſhall o'er-rule my mind for 
once.— 


Come on, lord Haſtings, will you go with me? 
Hasr. I go, my lord. 


Pzince. Good lords, make all the ſpeedy haſte 
you may. 
| [ Exeunt Cardinal and HasTiINnGs. 
Say, uncle Gloſter, if our brother come, 
Where ſhall we ſojourn till our coronation? 


Gro. Where it ſeems beſt unto your royal ſelf. 
If I may counſel you, ſome day, or two, 
Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower : 
Then where you pleaſe, and ſhall be thought moſt 
fit 


For your beſt health and recreation. 


Prince.1l do not like the Tower, of any place :— 
Did Julius Cæſar build that place, my lord? 


Gro. He did, my gracious lord, begin that 
place; | 
Which, ſince, ſucceeding ages have re-edify'd.“ 


Prince. Is it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively from age to age, he built it? 


Bucx. Upon record, my gracious lord. 


Prince. But ſay, my lord, it were not regiſter'd ; 
Methinks, the truth ſhould live from age to age, 
As 'twere retail'd to all poſterity,” 


8 He did, &c.] I ſuppoſe, this and the following line, (the uſe- 
leſs epithet—graciozs, omitted) ſhould be read thus: 
He did, my lord, begin that place; which, fince, 
Succeeding ages have re-edify'd. STEEVENS. 
9 As tere retail'd to all poſterity, ] And ſo it is: and, by that 


means, like moſt other retailed things, became adulterated, We 
ſhould read: 


——intail'd to all poſterity ; 
which js finely and ſenſibly expreſſed, as if truth was the natural 
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Even to the general all-ending day. 


GLo. So wiſe ſo young, they ſay, do ne'er liye 

long.? [ Aſide. 

Prince. What ſay you, uncle? 

GO. I ſay, without charicters, fame lives long. 
Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, | Ala 

I moralize two meanings in one word.“ } Jae, 


inheritance of our children ; which it is impiety to deprive them 
of. WARBURTON. 


Retailed may ſignify diffuſed, diſperſed. Jonnson, 


Retailed means handed down from one to another. — Goods re. 
tailed, are thoſe which paſs from one purchaſer to another. Rich- 
ard uſes the word retailed in the ſame ſenſe in the fourth act, where 
ſpeaking to the Queen of her daughter, he ſays, 

% To whom I will retail my conqueſts won.“ M. Masox, 


Minſhew in his Dictionary, 1617, beſides the verb retail in the 
mercantile ſenſe, has the verb to retaile or retell, G. renombrer, 


a Lat, renumerare; and in that ſenſe, I conceive, it is employed 
here. Maloxx. 


9 Ss wiſe ſo young, they ſay, do ne er live lang.] 
Is cadit ante ſenem, qui ſapit ante diem, 
a proverbial line. STEEVENS. 


Bright in his treatiſe on Melancholy, 1 586. p. 52, ſays © I have 
knowne children languiſhing of the ſplene, obſtructed and altered 
in temper, talke with gravitie and wiſdome, ſurpaſſing thoſe tender 
yeares, and their judgement carrying a marvellous imitation of the 
wiſdome of the ancient, having after a ſorte attained that by diſeaſe, 
which other have by courſe of yeares: whereon I take it, the pro- 
verbe ariſeth, that they be of ſhort life who are of wit ſo pregnant.” 


Reev. 
2 Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 


1 moralize two meanings in one word. | By vice, the author 
means not a grality, but a perſon, There was hardly an old play, 
till the period of the Reformation, which had not in it a devil, and 
a droll character, a jeſter; (who was to play upon the devil; and 
this buffoon went by the name of a Vice. This baufoor was at firſt 
accoutred with a long jerkin, a cap with a pair of aſs's ears, and 
a wooden dagger, with which (like another Harlequin) he was to 
make ſport in belabouring the devil. This was the conſtant enter- 
tainment in the times of popery, whilſt ſpirits, and witchcraft, and 
exorciſing held their own. When the Reformation took place, the 
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Prince. That Julius Cæſar was a famous man; 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, 


ſtage ſhook off ſome groſſities, and encreaſed in refinements. The 
maſter-devil then was ſoon diſmiſſed from the ſcene ; and this buf. 
foon was changed into a ſubordinate fiend, whoſe buſineſs was to 
range on earth, and ſeduce poor mortals into that perſonated vicious 
ity, which he occaſionally ſupported; as, iniquity in general, 
pocriſy, uſury, vanity, prodigality, gluttony, &c. Now, as the 
nd, (or vice,) who perſonated Iniquity (or Hypocriſy, for in- 
ſtance) could never hope to play his game to the purpoſe but by 
hiding his cloven foot, and affuming a ſemblance quite different 
from Nis real character; he muſt certainly put on a formal demean- 
our, moralize and prevaricate in his words, and pretend a meaning 
directly oppoſite to his genuine and primitive intention. If this does 
not explain the paſſage in queſtion, tis all that I can at preſent 
ſuggeſt upon it. TaHeoBALD, | 
That the buffoon, or jeſter of the old Engliſh farces, was called 
the vice, is certain: and that, in their mora/ repreſentations, it 
was common to bring in the deadly fins, is as true. Of theſe we 
have yet ſeveral remains. But that the wice uſed to aſſume the per- 
ſonages of thoſe fins, is a fancy of Mr. Theobald's, who knew 
nothing of the matter. The truth is, the vice was always a fool 
or jeſter: and, (as the woman, in The Merchant of Venice, calls 
the clown, alluding to the character,) a merry il, Whereas 
theſe mortal fins were ſo many ſad ſerious ones, But what miſled 
our editor was the name, /niquity, given to this vice: But it was 
only on account of his unhappy tricks and rogueries. That it 
was given to him, and for the reaſon I mention, appears from the 
following paſſage of Jonſon's Staple of News, ſecond intermeane : 
_ 2 How like you the vice # the play ? 
„T. Here is never a fiend to carry 2 away. Beſides he has 
never a wooden dagger. 
«© M. That was the old way, goſſip, when Iniquity came in, 
like Hocas Pocas, in a jugler's jerkin, with falſe ſhirts, like the 
traue of clubs. 
And, in The Devil's an Aſs, we ſee this old vice, Iniquity, de- 


ſcribed more at large. 

From all this, it may be gathered, that the text, where Richard 
compares himſelf to the 2 vice, Iniquity, muſt be corrupt: 
and the interpolation of ſome fooliſh player. The wice, or iniquity 
being not a formal but a merry, buffoon character. Beſides, — 
ſpeare could never make an exact ſpeaker refer to this character, 
becauſe the ſubject he is upon is tradition and antiquity, which have 
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His wit ſet down, to make his valour live: 
Death makes no conqueſt of this conqueror ; * 


no relation to it ; and becauſe it appears from the turn of the paſ. 
ſage, that he is apologizing for his equivocation by a reputabl; 
ractice. To keep the reader no longer in ſuſpence, my conjecture 
is, that Shakſpeare wrote and pointed the lines in this manner ; 
T hus 2 the — 1 Antiquity, 
I moralize : Two meanings in one word. 

Alluding to the = tag” learning of the antients, of whom 
they are all here ſpeaking. So that Richard's ironical apology is 
to this effect, You men of morals who ſo much extol your all-wiſe 
antiquity, in what am I inferior to it? which was but an equiyo. 
cator as I am. And it is remarkable, that the Greeks themſelves 
called their remote antiquity, A:;z4wu#©-, or the equivecator, So far 
as to the general ſenſe; as to that which ariſes particularly out of 
the — expreſſion, I ſhall only obſerve, that formal-wiſe is a 
compound epithet, an extreme fine one, and admirably fitted to 
the character of the ſpeaker, who thought all avi/d9m but (meds 
It muſt therefore be read for the future with a hyphen. My other 
obſervation is with regard to the pointing; the common reading: 

I moralize two meanings 
is nonſenſe : but reformed in this manner, very ſenſible : 

Thus like the formal-wiſe Antiquity 

I mnralize : Two meanings in one word, 
i. e. I moralize as the antients did. And how was that? the 
having two meanings to one word, A ridicule on the morality of 
the antients, which he inſinuates was no better than equivocating. 

WARBURTON, 

"This alteration Mr. Upton very juſtly cenſures, Dr. Warbur- 
ton, has, in my opinion, done nothing but correct the punctuation, 
if indeed any alteration be really neceſſary. See the diſſertation on 
the old wice at the end of this play. 

To this long collection of notes may be added a queſtion, to 
what equivocation Richard refers? The poſition immediately pre- 
ceding, that fame lives long without characters, that is, without the 
help of letters, ſeems to have no ambiguity. He muſt allude to 
the former line: 

So young ſo wiſe, they ſay, do ne er live long, 
in which he conceals under a proverb, his deſign of haſtening the 
prinee's death. Jon xsOx. 


The Prince having caught ſome part of the former line, aſks 
Richard what he ſays, who, in order to deceive him, preſerves in 
his reply, the latter words of the line, but ſubſtitutes other words 
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For now he lives in fame, though not in life. — 
111 tell you what, my couſin Buckingham. 


at the beginning of it, of a different import from thoſe he had 
uttered, — This is the equivocation that Gloſter really made uſe of, 
though it does not correſpond with his own deſcription of it. 

I moralize—two meanings i ane word, 

Word is not here taken in its literal ſenſe, but means a /aying, 
a ſhort ſentence, as motto does in Italian, and bon-mot in French, — 
So, in Jonſon's Every man out of his Humour, Puntarvolo ſays, 

Let the word be, Not without muſtard ; thy creſt is rare. 
M. Masox. 

From the following ſtage direction, in an old dramatick piece, 
entituled, Hiftriomaſtix, or The Player whipt, 1610, it appears, 
that the Vice and Tniquity were ſometimes diſtin perſonages : 

« Enter a roaring devil, with the Vice on his back, Naa in 
one hand, and Juventus in the other.“ 
The devil likewiſe makes the diſtinction in his firſt ſpeech : 

« Ho, ho, ho! theſe babes mine are all, 
« The Vice, Iniquitie, and Child Prodigal.” 

The following part of this note was obligingly communicated by 
the Rev. Mr. le, of Idmeſtone near Saliſbury. I know no 
writer who gives ſo complete an account of this obſolete character, 
as archbiſhop Harſnet, in his Declaration of Popiſh Impoſtures, p. 
114, Lond. 1603: It was a pretty part (he tells us) in the old 
church-playes, when the nimble Yice would ſkip up nimbly like a 
jackanapes into the devil's necke, and ride the devil a courſe, and 

labour him with his wooden dagger, till he made him roare, 
whereat the people would laugh to ſee the devil ſo vice-haunted.“ 


STEEVENS. 


Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to ſupport his capricious and 
violent alteration of the text by a very long note, which in my a 


prehenſion carries neither convition, nor information with it. 


The Vice, Iniguity, cannot with propriety, be ſaid to moralize 
in general; but 1n tha old Moralities he, like Richard, did often 
* moralize two meanings in one word.“ 

Our author has again uſed moralize as a verb active in his Rape 
of Lucrece : 

Nor could ſhe moralize his wanton fight, 

« More than his eyes were open to the light.“ 

In which paſſage it means, to interpret or inveſtigate the laten: 
meaning of his wanton looks, as in the preſent paſſage, it ſignifies 
either to extract the double and latent meaning of one word or ſen- 
tence, or to couch two meanings under one word or ſentence, So 
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Bucx. What, my gracious lord? 


Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 
I'Il.win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a ſoldier, as I liv'd a king. 


GLo. Short ſummers lightly + have a forward 
ſpring. [ Aſide, 


moral is uſed by our author in Much ado about Nothing, for a ſecret 
meaning. re is ſome moral in this Benedictus. See Vol. IV. 
p. 491, n. 3; and Vol. IX. p. 495, n. 7. The word which Richard 
uſes in a double ſenſe is live, which in his former ſpeech he had 
uſed literally, and in the preſent is uſed metaphorically. Mr. 
Maſon conceives, becauſe what we now call a motto, was for. 
merly denominated the mot or cr, that word may here ſignify a 
whole ſentence, _— argument is deſective. Though in tour- 
naments the motto 6n a knight's ſhield was formally called The 
cord, it never it any period was called One word, 

The Vice of the old moralities was a buffoon character, [See 
Cotgrave's Di. ** Badin, A foole or Vice in a play.— Mime, A 
wice, foole, jeſter, &c. in a play.” ] whoſe chief employment was 
to make the audience laugh, and one of the modes by which he 
effected his purpoſe was by double meanings, or playing upon 
words. In theſe moral repreſentations, Fraud, IntqQuiTtY, Co- 
wetouſneſs, Luxury, Gluttony, Vanity, &c. were frequently intro- 
duced. Mr. Upton in a diflertation which, on account of its length, 
is annexed at the end of this play, has ſhewn, from Ben Jonſon's 
Staple of News, and The Devil's an Aſs, that Iniquity was ſometimes 
the Vice of the Moralities. Mr. Steevens's note in the foregoing 
page, ſhews, that\he was not always ſo. 

he formal Vice perhaps means, the Srenud, the ſenſible Vice, — 

In The Comedy of Errors, a formal man'” ſeems to mean, one in 
his ſenſes; a rational man. 2. in Tavelfth Night, Vol. IV. 
p. 90, n. 42 this is evident to any formal a 
ALONE, 

3 — of this congueror;] For this reading we are indebted to 
Mr. Theobald, who derived it from the original edition in 1 597. 
All the ſubſequent ancient copies read corruptly—of bis 9 

6 ALONE. 


4 — Zightly —] Commonly, in ordinary courſe. Jon n$0N. 
So, in the old proverb: There's lightning /igh:/y before thun- 
der.” See Ray's Proverbs, p. 130, edit. 3d. 
Again, in Perny-awiſe and Pound. fool ib, &c,——" Misfortunes 
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Enter York, HasTinGs, and the Cardinal. 


Bock. Now, in good time, here comes the duke 
of York. 


PRINCE. Richard of Vork! how fares our loving 
brother ? 


Yorxx. Well, my dread lord; ſo muſt I call you 
now. 


Prince. Ay, brother ; to our grief, as it is yours : 
Too late he died,* that might have kept that title, 
Which by his death hath loſt much majeſty. 


Gro. How fares our couſin, noble lord of York ? 


Yorx. I thank you, gentle uncle. O, my lord, 
You ſaid, that idle weeds are faſt in growth: 
The prince my brother hath outgrown me far.” 


GLo. He hath, my lord. 


ſeldome walke alone; and ſo when bleſſings doe knocke at a man's 
dore, they /ightly are not without followers and fellowes. 

Again, Holinſbed, p. 725, concerning one of King Edward's 
concubines: one whom no one could get out of the church 
lightly to any place, but it were to his bed.“ 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Cyrthia's Revels : 

« He is not /ightly within to his mercer.” STEEV BRS. 


Short ſummers lightly have a forward ſpring. That is, ſhort ſum- 
mers are uſually preceded 7 a forward ſpring ; or in other words, 
and more appoſitely to Gloſter's latent meaning, a premature ſpring 
is uſually followed by a ſhort ſummer, MaLons. 

5 —— dread lord; The original of this epithet applied to kin 
has been much diſputed, In ſome of our old ftatutes, the king is 
called Rex metuendiſſi mus. JOHNSON. 


6 To late he died,] i. e. too lately, the loſs is too freſh in our 
memory, WarBuURTON. 


So, in our authour's Rape of Lucrece : 
* —— [ did give that life, 
„Which ſhe too early, and 700 late hath ſpill'd.”? 


* S 1 — - — 
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YoRx. And therefore is he idle? 
Go. O, my fair couſin, I muſt not ſay ſo. 
Yorx. Then is he more beholden to you, than]. 


Gro. He may command me, as my ſovereign; 
But you have power in me, as in a kinſman. 


Yorx. I pray you, uncle, then, give me this 


dagger.* 
Go. My dagger, little couſin? withall my heart. 


Prince. A beggar, brother? 


Yorx. Of my kind uncle, that I know will give; 
And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give. 


Go. A greater gift than that I'll give my couſin, 
Zokk. A greater gift ! O, that's the ſword to it? 


Again, in King Henry V: 
The mercy that was quick in us but late, &c. 
MaLoxs, 


6 [ pray you, uncle, then, give me this dagger.) Then was added 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer for the ſake of metre. STztvens. 
7 And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give.] The reading 
of the quartos is—gif7, The firſt folio reads: 
And, being = a toy, which is no grief to give. 
This reading, made a little more metrical, has been followed, 
I think erroneouſly, by all the editors. Joanson, 


The quarto 1612 reads: 


10 grief STEEVENS. 


—— which is no grief to give.] Which to give, or the gift of | 


which, induces no regret, Thus the authentick copies, the quarto, 
1598, and the firſt folio. A quarto of no authority changed grief 
to gift, and the editor of the ſecond folio capriciouſly altered the 
line thus : 

And being a toy, it is no grief to give. MaLone. 


In conformity to our old elliptical mode of ſpeaking and writing, 
the words - aobich is, might be omitted, They hurt the meaſure, 
without advancement of the ſenſe. Perhaps, however, the correc- 
tion in the ſecond folio (which was received by Sir Thomas Han- 
mer) is preferable. STEEVENS, 


In 
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Gro. Ay, gentle couſin, were it light enough. 


Wax. O then, I ſee, you'll part but with light 
gifts 3 
In weightier things you'll ſay a beggar, nay. 
GLo. It is too weighty for your grace to wear. 
Yorx. I weigh it lightly,* were it heavier. 


Gro. What, would you have my weapon, little 
lord? | | 


Yorx. I would, that I might thank you as you 
call me. 


Gro. How? 


ZTokx. Little. 
Prince. My lord of York will ſtill be croſs in 
talk ;— 
Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 
York. You mean, to bear me, not to bear with 
me: 
Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me; 
Becauſe that I am little, like an ape,“ 


He thinks that you ſhould bear me on your ſhoul- >. 
ders, | 


561 


** 


I aweigh it lightly, &c.] i. e. I ſhould ſtill eſteem it but a tri- 
fling gift, were it heavier. But the Oxford editor reads : 
; I'd weigh it lightly, a 
1, e. I could manage it, though it were heavier. WaRBURTrOx. 
Dr. Warburton is right. So, in Love's Labour's Loft, Act V. 


{c, ii; 


* You weigh me not,—O that's you care not for me. 
STEEVENS. 
9 Becauſe that I am little, like an ape,] The reproach ſeems to 
conſiſt in this ; at country ſhows it was common to ſet the monkey 
on the back of ſome other animal, as a bear. The duke therefore 
in calling himſelf ape, calls his uncle bear, Jokxsox. 


To this cuſtom there ſeems to be an alluſion in Ben Jonſon's 


Maſque o 27. 
7 N i 
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Bock. With what a ſharp-provided wit he rea. 
ſons! 
To mitigate the ſcorn he gives his uncle, 
He prettily and aptly taunts himſelf: 
So cunning, and fo young, is wonderful. 


Gro. My gracious lord,“ will't pleaſe you paſs 
along? 
Myſelf, and my good couſin Buckingham, 
Will to your mother; to entreat of her, 
To meet you at the Tower, and welcome you. 


York. What, will you go unto the Tower, my 
lord ? 


PRINCE. My lord protector needs will have it ſo, 


Yorx. I ſhall not ſleep in quiet at the Tower. 
Gro. Why, fir, what ſhould you fear?“ 


« A ſy in his ſhape, 
10 Meath the beholder, 
„Than the fellow with the ape, 
«« Or the ape on his ſboulder. | 
Again, in The fir/t Part of the Eighth liberall Science, entituled 
Ars Adulandi Ac. deviſed and compiled by Ulpian Fulauel, 1576: 
„ thou haſt an excellent back to carry my lord's ape.” 
See likewiſe Hogarth's Humeurs of an Election, plate IV. 
York alſo alludes to the protuberance on Gloſter's back, which 
was commodious for carrying burdens, as it ſupplied the place of a 
porter's knot. STEEVENS. 


I do not believe that the reproach is what Johnſon ſuppoſes, or 
that York meant to call his uncle a bear, He merely alludes to 
Richard's deformity, his high ſhoulder, or hump-back, as it is 
called. That was he /corn he meant to give his uncle. In the third 
act of the 'Third Part of King Henry VI. the fame thought occurs 
to Richard himſelf, where deſcribing his own figure, he ſays, 

«© To make an envious mountain on my — of 
Where fits deformity, to mock my body, M. Masov. 


9 My gracious /ord,] For the inſertion of the word gracious, 1 
am anſwerable. Gloſter has already uſed the ſame addreſs. The 
defect of the metre ſhows that a word was omitted at the =_ 

ALONE. 

2 Why, fir, &c.] The word—fr, was added by Sir Thomas 

Hanmer. Without it this half line is harſb, and quite unmetrical. 
STEEVENS. 
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Yorxx. Marry, my uncle Clarence* angry ghoſt ; 


My grandam told me, he was murder'd there. 


Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 
Gro. Nor none that live, I hope. 


PRINCE. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 
But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart, 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 

[Exeunt Prince, York, HasTINGs, Cardinal, 
and Attendants. 


Bucx. Think you, my lord, this little prating 
York 


Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother,? 
To taunt and ſcorn you thus opprobriouſly ? 


Go. No doubt, no doubt: O, tis a parlous boy; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 4 
He's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 


Bucx. Well, let them reſt.— 
Come hither, gentle Cateſby ; * thou art ſworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 


3 Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother,] Incenſed means here, 


incited or ſuggeſted. So, in King Henry VIII. Gardiner ſays of 
Cranmer, 


40 I have 


© [xcens'd the lords of the council, that he is 
« A moſt arch heretick.“ 


And in Much ado about nothing, Borachio ſays to Pedro, — how 
Don John your brother incenſed me to ſlander the lady Hero.“ 
M. Masov. 
4 capable ;) here, as in many other places in theſe plays, 
means intelligent, quick of apprehenſion, See p. 532, ** 
ALONE. 


So again, in Troilus and Creſſida : Let me carry another to 
his horſe, for that's the more capable creature.” Ri rsOx. 


5 . . 

gentle Caze/by ;] I have ſupplicd the epithet—gezrle, for 
the ſame reaſons urged by Mr. Malone t the foregoing page, n. 2, 
in defence of a fimilar inſertion. STzzvixs. | 
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As cloſely to conceal what we impart : 

Thou. know'ſt our reaſons urg'd upon the way ;—. 
What think'ſt thou? is it not an eaſy matter 

To make William lord Haſtings of our mind, 
For the inſtalment of this noble duke 

In the ſeat royal of this famous iſle? 


Care. He for his father's ſake ſo loves the 
prince, 
That he will not be won to aught againſt him, 


Buck. What think'ſt thou then of Stanley? will 
not he? 


Cars. He will do all in all as Haſtings doth. 


Bock. Well then, no more but this: Go, gentle 
Cateſby, | 

And, as it were far off, ſound thou lord Haſtings, 
How he doth ſtand affected to our purpoſe; 
And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
To ſit about the coronation. 
If thou doſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons : 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too; and ſo break off the talk, 
And give us notice of his inclination : 
For we to-morrow hold divided councils, 
Wherein thyſelf ſhalt highly be employ'd. 


5 —— divided conncils,| That is, a private conſultation, ſeparat: 
from the known and publick council. So, in the next ſcene, 
Haſtings ſays: 

Ww Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils.” Jonnson. 

This circumſtance is conformable to hiſtory, Hall, p. 13, ſays, 
When the protectour had both the chyldren in his rollefion, yea, 
and that they were in a ſure place, he then began to threſt to ſe the 
ende of his enterpriſe. And, to avoyde all ſuſpicion, he cauſed all 
the lords which he knewe to bee faithfull to the kynge, to aſſemble 
at Baynardes Gaſtle, to comen of the ordre of the coronacion, 
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Go. Commend me to lord William: tell him, 
Cateſby, £1295; 1} 
His ancient knot of dangerous adverſaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret-caſtle ; 
And bid my friend, for joy of this good news, 
Give miſtreſs Shore one gentle kiſs the more. 


Bucx. Good Cateſby, go, effect this buſineſs 


 foundly.. | 
Carts. My good lords both, with all the heed I 
can. | 
Gro. Shall we hear from you, Cateſby, ere we 
fleep?. . | 


Care. You ſhall, my lord. 
Gro. At Croſby-place, there ſhall you find us 


both. [ Exit CATEsBY. 
Bucx. Now, my lord, what ſhall we do, if we 
perceive 


Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots ? 


Gro. Chop off his head, man ;—ſomewhat we 
will do: *— 


whyle he and other of his complices, and of his affinitee, at Croſ- 
bies-place, contrived the contrary, and to make the protectour 
kyng : to which counſail there were adhibite very fewe, and they 
very ſecrete.” Reep, 


Mr. Reed has ſhewn from Hall's Chronicle that this circumſtance 
is founded on the hiſtorical fact. But Holinſhed, Hall's copyiſt, 
was our author's authority: © But the protectoure and the duke 
after that they had ſent to the lord Cardinal,—the lord Stanley and 
the lord Haſtings then lord Chamberlaine, with many other noble- 
men, to commune and deviſe about the coronation in one place, as 
faſt were they in arzther place, contriving the contrarie, and to 
make the protectour king. the lord Stanley, that was after 
earle of Darby, wiſely miſtruſted it, and ſayde unto the lorde 
Haſtings, that he much miſlyked zheſe two ſeveral 3 oy 

ALONE, 


b —— will d] The folio reads—will determine. STEEVENS. 
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| And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 


The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables Tc 
| | Whereof the king my brother was poſſeſs'd. Beſ 
Bucx. (Hoe 0 that promiſe 1 your grace's — 
Go. mm look to have it yielded with all kind. Tl 
1 nets. 


Come, let us ſup betimes ; that afterwards 
We may digeſt our complots in ſome form. 


[ Exeunt, 
if 
i SC ENE H 
Before Lord Haſtings* Houſe. 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
Ms. My lord, my lord, — [ knocking, 
Hasrt. [ within. ] Who knocks ? 
Mes. One from lord Stanley, 
Hasr. [within. ] What is't o'clock ? 
Ms. Upon the ſtroke of four. 


Enter HasTINGs, 


FL 1s7.Cannot thy maſter ſleep the tedious nights? 
Mrs. So it ſhould ſeem by that I have to ſay. 

Firſt, he commends him to your noble lordſhip. 
Hast. And then, — 


6 Scene 1 Every material circumſtance in the 2 ſcene 
is taken from Holinſhed's Chronicle, _ that it is a fight with 
whom Haſtings converſes, inſtead of Buckingham, STEEVENS. 
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Ms. And then he ſends you word, he dreamt 
To- night the boar had raſed off his helm : ' 
Beſides, he ſays, there are two councils held; 

And that may be determin'd at the one, 

Which may make you and him to rue at the other. 

3 ſends to know your lordſhip's plea- 
ure. — 

If preſently you will take horſe with him, 

And with all ſpeed poſt with him toward the north, 

To ſhun the danger that his ſoul divines. 

Husr. Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord; 
Bid him not fear the Lenin councils : 

His honour, and myſelf, are at the one; 
And, at the other, is my good friend Cateſby ; ? 


7 the boar had raſed off his helm] This term raſed or 
raſbed, is always given to deſcribe the violence inflicted by a bear. 
So, in King Lear, 4to. edit. 
In his anointed fleſh 232% boariſh fangs. 
Again, in Warner's A{bion's England, 1692, B. VII. ch. xxxvi: 
70 ha, cur, avaunt, the bore ſo raſe thy hide!” 
By the boar, throughout this ſcene, is meant Gloſter, who was 
called the boar, or the hog, from his having a boar for his cogni- 
zance, and one of the ſupporters of his coat of arms. STzevens. 


So Holinſhed, after Hall and Sir Thomas More: The ſelſe 
night next before his death the lorde Stanley ſent a truſtic ſecret 
meſſenger unto him at midnight in all haſte, requiring him to riſe 
and ride away with him, for he was diſpoſed utterlie no longer to 
byde, he had ſo fearful a dreame, in which him thought that a 
boare with his tuſkes ſo rg/ed them both by the heades that the 
bloud ran about both their ſhoulders. And foraſmuch as the Pro- 
tector gave the boare for his cognizance, this dreame made ſo fear- 
ful an impreſſion in his heart, that he was thoroughly determined 


no longer to tarie, but had his horſe readie, if the lorde Haſtings 
would go with him,“ Kc. MaLoxe. 


* His honour, ] This was the uſual addreſs to noblemen in 
Shakſpeare's time. MALoNE, 


See note on Timon of Athens, Act I. ſc. i. where the ſame ad- 
dreſs occurs: All happineſs to your honour !”” SrEEVvENS. 


9 And, at the other, is my good friend Cateſty ; &c.] So, in the 
Legend of Lord Haſtings, * for Magiſtrates, 1575: 


0 4 
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Where nothing can proceed, that toucheth us, 
Whereof I ſhall not have intelligence. 

Tell him, his fears are ſhallow, wanting inſtance ; ? 
And for his dreams—I wonder, he's ſo fond“ 
To truſt the mockery of unquiet ſlumbers : 

To fly the boar, before the boar purſues, 

Were to incenſe the boar to follow us, 

And make purſuit, where he did mean no chaſe. 
Go, bid thy maſter riſe and come to me ; 

And we will both together to the Tower, 
Where, he ſhall ſee, the boar will uſe us kindly. 


Mes. I'll go, my lord, and tell him what you ſay, 
[ Exit, 


Enter CaTEsBr. 


Cart. Many good morrows to my noble lord! 


Hasr. Good morrow, Cateſby ; you are early 
ſtirring : 
What news, what news, in this our tottering ſtate? 


J fear'd the end; my Cateſby being there 
*« Diſcharg'd all doubts; him hold I moſt entyre.“ 
x Mar.ovwr, 


wanting inſtance :| That is, wanting ſome example or 
act of malevolence, by which they may be juſtified : or which, 


perhaps, is nearer to the true meaning, wanting any immediat? 
ground or reaſon. Joh xsOx. 


This is the reading of the quarto, except that it has—in/tancie. 


MaLoNe, 
The folio reads—:vithout inſtance. STEEVENS. 


Inſtance ſeems to mean, /ymptom or prognaſtick. We find the 
word uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe, in The Comedy of Errors, where 
Egeon, deſcribing his ſhipwreck, ſays, 

A league from Epidamnum had we ſail'd, 
“ Before the always wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragic inſtance of 2 M. Maso. 


2 — fo fond | i. e. ſo weak, filly. Thus, in King Lear ; 
] am a very fooliſh, ford old man,” STzzvVENSs, 
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Cars. It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord; 
And, I believe, will never ſtand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 


Hasr. How! wear the garland? doſt thou mean 
the crown ? 


Cart. Ay, my good lord. 


Hasr. I'll have this crown of mine cut from my 
ſhoulders, 
Before I'll ſee the crown ſo foul miſplac'd. 
But canſt thou gueſs that he doth aim at it? 
Care. Ay, on my life; and hopes to find you 
forward 
Upon his party, for the gain thereof: 
And, thereupon, he ſends you this good news, — 
That, this ſame very day, your enemies, | 
The kindred of the queen, muſt die at Pomfret. 


Hasr. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news, 
Becauſe they have been ſtill my adverſaries : 
But, that I'll give my voice on Richard's ſide, 
To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent, 
God knows, I will not do it, to the death. 
Care. God keep your lordſhip in that gracious 
mind! 
Hasr. But I ſhall laugh at this a twelve-month 
hence,— 
That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. | 
Well, Cateſby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
I'll ſend ſome packing, that yet think not on't. 


Cars. Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 
When men are unprepar'd, and look not for it. 


Hasr. O monſtrous, monſtrous! and ſo falls it 
Out 


With Rivers, Vaughan, Grey: and ſo 'twill do 
With ſome men elſe, who think themſelves as ſafe 
7 
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As thou, and I ; who, as thou know'ſt, are dear 
To princely Richard, and to Buckingham. 
Carr. The princes both make high account of 
| you, — 
For they account his head upon the bridge. [ A/7de. 
Hasr.I know, they do; and I have well deſerv'd it. 


Enter STANLEY. 


Come on, come on, where 1s your boar-ſpear, man? 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided ? 


Sraxv. My lord, good morrow ; and good mor. 
row,“ Cateſby :— 
You may jeſt on, but by the holy rood,? 
I do not like theſe ſeveral councils,* I. 


Hasr. My lord, I hold my life as dear as yours; 
And never, in my life, I do proteſt, 
Was it more precious to me than *tis now: 
Think you, but that I know our ſtate ſecure, 
] would be ſo triumphant as I am? 


ST,av. The lords at Pomfret, when they rode 
from London, 


: and good morrow,| And was ſupplicd by Sir T. Hanmer, 
to aſſiſt the meaſure. STEEVENS, 


9 the holy rood, ] i. e. the croſs. So, in the old myſtery 
of Candlemas-Day, 1512: 


«« Whan hir ſwete ſone ſhall on a ed deye.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. VI. c. v: 
„And nigh thereto a little chapell ſtoode 
«« Which being all with yvy overſpred, 
«« Deck'd all the roofe, and ſhadowing the roode, 
„ Seem'd like a grove fair branched overhed.” STzEveNs. 


* 1 do not like theſe ſeveral councils,) See p. 564, n. 5, MALONE, 


3 My lord, I hold my life as dear as yours ;| Thus the firſt folio. 


The quartos—(profoundly ignorant of our author's elliptical mode 
of expreſſing himſelf, and in contempt of metre,) 


—— as dear as you do yours, STEEVENS, 
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Were jocund, and ſuppos'd their ſtates were ſure, 
And they, indeed, had no cauſe to miſtruſt; 


But yet, you ſee, how ſoon the day o'er-caſt, 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubt ; * 
Pray God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward ! 
What, ſhall we toward the Tower? the day is ſpent, 
Hasr. Come, come, have with you. - Wot you 
what, my lord ? 
To-day the lords you talk of are beheaded. 
Sr. They, for their truth,“ might better wear 
their heads, | 


Than ſome, that have accus'd them, wear their hats. 
But come, my lord, let's away. 


/ miſdoubt;] i. e. fuſj it of danger. So, in Xin 
Henry VI. P. III: * * 1 
cc the bird 


With trembling wings mi/doubteth every buſh.” 


STEEVENS. 
have with you.| A familiar phraſe in parting, as much 
as, take ſomething along with you, or I have ſomething to ſay to you. 


. 


OH NSON«s 
This phraſe ſo frequently occurs in Shakſpeare, that I wonder 
Johnſon ſhould, in his tenth volume, miſtake its meaning. It 
{gnifies merely I will go along with you; and is an expreſſion 
in uſe at this day. 
In the firſt part of Henry VI. when Suffolk is going out, Somerſet 
1 Have with y; and then follows him. In Othello, Iago 
ays, 
«« Captain, will you go?“ 
OTHELL0. “ Have with you.” 
In The Merry Wives of Windſor, Mrs. Ford ſays, 
« Will you go, Mrs, Page?” 
To which ſhe replies, 


« Hawe with you,” 
And in the ſame ſcene, the Hoſt afterwards ſays, 
„Here, boys, ſhall we wag ?” 
To which the Page replies, —** Have with you.” M. Mason. 
6 They, for their truth,] That is, with reſpeR to their Honeſty. 
| Jon xsox. 
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Enter a Purſuivant. 


Hasr, Go on before, I'll talk with this good fel. 
low. Exeunt STANLEY and CAT ESB. 
How now, ſirrah? how goes the world with thee? 
PURS. 92 better, that your lordſhip pleaſe to 
alk. 


Hast. I tell thee, man, *tis better with me now, 
Than when thou met*i{t me laſt where now we meet: 
Then was I going priſoner to the Tower, 

By the ſuggeſtion of the queen's allies ; 
But now, I tell thee, (keep it to thyſelf,) 
This day thoſe enemies are put to death, 
And I in better ſtate than ere I was. 


Puks. God hold it,“ to your honour's good con. 


tent! 
Hus. Gramercy, fellow: There, drink that for 
me. [ Throwing him his purſe, 


Puxs. I thank your honour. [ Exit Pursvivant, 


Enter a Prieſt. 


Pz. Well met, my lord; I am glad to ſee your 
honour, 


Hus. I thank thee, good fir John, with all my 
heart. 
Jam in your debt for your laſt exerciſe; 
Come the next ſabbath, and I will content you. 


bald it, | That is, continue it. JOHNSON. 


6 goed fir John,] Sir was formerly the uſual addreſs to the 
inferior clergy. See Vol. III. p. 303, n. 2. MaLoxt. 


exerciſe ;] Performance of divine ſervice. Joh xsox. 


I rather imagine it meant—for attending him in private to hear 
his confeſſion. So, in ſc. vii : 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe.” MaLone, 
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Enter BuckINGHaM.* 


Bucx. What, talking with a prieſt, lord cham- 
berlain ? 


Your friends at Pomfret, they do need the prieſt 3 
Your honour hath no ſhriving work in hand.“ 


Has. Good faith, and when I met this holy man, 
The men you talk of came into my mind. 
What, go you toward the Tower? 


Bucx. I do, my lord; but long I cannot ſtay 
there: 8 


I ſhall return before your lordſhip thence. 


Exerciſe, I believe, means only religious exhortation, or lecture. 
So, in Othello. 5 
« Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout.” SrREERV ENS. 


Enter Buckingham.] From the Continuation of Harding's 
Chronicle, 1543, where the account given originally by ſir Tho- 
mas More is tranſcribed with ſome additions, it appears that the 

rſon who held this converſation with Haſtings was fir Thomas 
rant who is introduced in the laſt act of this play as earl of 
Surrey : 

6 The ſame morning ere he [ Haſtings] were up from his bed, 
where Shore's wite lay with him all night, there came to him fir 
Thomas Haward, [Howard] ſonne to the lord Haward,—as it 
were of courteſaie, to accoumpaignie him to the counſaill ; but 
foraſmuche as the lord Haſtings was not ready, he taried a while 
for him, and haſted him away. This fir Thomas, while the lord 
Haſtings ſtayed a while commonyng with a you whom he met in 
the Tower ftrete, brake the lordes tale, ſaying to him merily, 


* What, my lorde, I pray you come on; wheretore talke you ſo 
long with the prieſt ? You have no nede of a 2 yet: and laughed 
upon him, as though he would ſaye, you 

ſone,” Fol. 59. MaLone. 


9 ——— ſhriving work i hand.] Shriving work is confeſſion. 
Joun$sQNn, 


all have neade of one 


Jo, in Hamlet . 
Ne the bearers put to ſudden death, 
Not. /ariving time allow'd,” STE VERS. 
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Hasr. Nay, like enough, for I ſtay dinner there, 
Bucx. And ſupper too, although thou know' 


it not. Aſide. 

Come, will you go? 
FLlast. I'll wait upon your lordſhip, 
| Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Pomfret. Before the Caſlle. 


Enter RaTCLIFF, with a guard, conducting Rivers, 
GREY, and VAUGHAN to execution. 


Rar. Come, bring forth the priſoners." 


Riv. Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this,— 
To-day ſhalt thou behold a ſubject die, 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 


Grey. God keep the prince from all the pack of 
you! | 
A knot you are of damned blood-ſuckers. 


Vaucn. You live, that ſhall cry woe for this 
hereafter. 


9 une Queen Elizabeth Grey is deſervedly pitied for 
loſing her two ſons; but the royalty of their birth has ſo engroſſed 
the attention of hiſtorians, that they never reckon into the number 
of her misfortunes the murder of this her ſecond ſon, Sir Richard 
Grey. It is as remarkable huw ſlightly the death of our Earl Rivers 
is always mentioned, though a man inveſted with ſuch high offices 
of truſt and dignity ; and how much we dwell on the execution of 
the Lord Chamberlain Haſtings, a man in every light his inferior.” 
In truth, the generality draw their ideas of Engliſh ſtory, from the 
tragic rather than the hiſtoric authors. Wa1.eoLz. 


2 Come, bring forth the priſoners. ] This ſpeech is wanting in the 
folio, and might (as it has neither uſe, nor pretenſions to metre,) 
be as well omitted as retained, STEEVENS. 
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Rur. Deſpatch; the limit * of your lives is out. 
Riv. O Pomfret, Pomfret ! O thou bloody pri- 


ſon, 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 
Within the guilty cloſure of thy walls, 
Richard the ſecond here was hack'd to death: 
And, for more ſlander to thy diſmal ſeat, 
We give thee up our guiltleſs blood to drink. 


Greer. Now Margaret's curſe is fallen upon our 
heads, 


When ſhe exclaim'd on Haſtings, you, and I, 
For ſtanding by when Richard ſtabb'd her ſon. 


Riv. Then curs'd ſhe Haſtings, then curs'd ſhe 
| Buckingham, 
Then curs'd ſhe Richard :—O, remember, God, 
To hear her prayers for them, as now for us! 
And for my ſiſter, and her princely fons,— 
Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true bloods, 
Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt! 


Rar. Make haſte, the hour of death is expiate.“ 


3 Þ — the limit 
361, n. 9. MaLone, 


4 Make haſte, the hour of death is expiate.] Thus the folio. The 
quarto furniſhes a line that has occurred already : 


Diſpatch ; the limit of your lives is out. 

Expiate is uſed for expiated; ſo confiſcate, contaminate, conſummate, 
&c. &c. It ſeems to mean fully completed, and ended. Shakſpeare 
has again uſed the word in the ſame ſenſe in his 22d Sonnet ; 

Then look I death my days ſhould expiate.” 
So, in Locrine, 1 505: 
Lives Sabren yet, to expiate my wrath,” 

The editor of the ſecond folio, who altered whatever he did not 
underſtand, reads arbitrarily, 

« Diſpatch; the hour of death is now expir'd.”? 
and he has been followed by all the modern editors. MaLoxs. 


I do not well underſtand the reading which Mr. Malone prefers, 
though I have leftit in the text. Perhaps we ſhould read— 
the hour of death is expirate; 


] for the limited time. See Vol. VIII. p. 
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Riv. Come, Grey,—come, Vaughan,—let us 
here embrace: Whd 
Farewell, until we meet again in heaven. | Exeunt, 


N 6 4 
London, 4 Room in the Tower. 


BUuCKINGHAM, STANLEY, HASTINGS, the Biſhop of 
Ely, CaTtssy, Lover, and Others, ſitting at a 
table: Officers of the council attending. 


Hasr. Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are 
met 
Is—to determine of the coronation: 
In God's name, ſpeak, when 1s the royal day ? 


Bucx. Are all things ready for that royal time? 
STAN. They are; and wants but nomination.“ 
ELr. To-morrow then I judge a happy day. 


which accords with Shakſpeare's phraſeology, and needs no expla- 
nation. Thus, in Romeo and Juliet: 


40 and expire the term 
*« Of a deſpiſed life —.” SrRREVENSõ. 


2 — Biſhop of E9.] Dr. John Morton; who was elected to that 
ſee in 1478. He was advanced to the ſee of Canterbury in 1486, 
and appointed Lord Chancellor in 1487. He died in the year 
1500. This prelate, Sir Thomas More tells us, firſt deviſed the 
ſcheme of putting an end to the long conteſt between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, by a marriage between Henry earl of Rich- 
mond, and Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and was 


a principal agent in e when abroad to enter into a 
covenant for that purpoſe, MaLone, 


be. and wants but nomination. 1, e. the only thing wanting, 
15 the appointment of a particular day for the ceremony, 


STEBVENGD, 
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Bucx. Who knows the lord protector's mind 
herein? 
Who is moſt inward * with the noble duke? 


Err. Your grace, we think, ſhould ſooneſt know 
his mind. 


Bock. We know each other's faces: for our 
hearts, — 
He knows no more of mine, than I of yours; 
Nor I of his, my lord, than you of mine :— 
Lord Haſtings, you and he are near in love. 


Hasr. I thank his grace, I know he loves me 
well ; | 
But, for his purpoſe in the coronation, 
I have not ſounded him, nor he deliver'd 
His gracious pleaſure any way therein: 
But you, my noble lord, may name the time ; 
And in the duke's behalf I'll give my voice, 
Which, I preſume, he'll take in gentle part. 


Enter GLosTER. 


ELr. In happy time, here comes the duke him- 
felf. 


Gro. My noble lords and couſins, all, good mor- 
row : 
I have been long a ſleeper; but, I truſt, 
My abſence doth neglect no great deſign, 
Which by my preſence might have been concluded. 


Bock. Had you not come upon your cue, my 
lord, 


J i. e. intimate, confidential. So, in Mea- 


4 ——— ward 
Jure for Meaſure : 
« Sir, I was an inward of his.” STEEVENS. 


5 Had you not come upon your cue,] This expreſſion is borrowed 


Vol. X. p 


] tia pronobnc: 84 our part. 
'& mean, your voice ler cron ning of thc |. 11) 
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T 155 me well —. 


with you. 
n Takes him aſide. 
ded gs in our buſineſs; 

e y gentleman ſo hot, 

| th his head, ere give conſent, 


The: . queue, or tail of a ſpeech, conſiſts of 
Ws he token for an entrance or anſwer, To 
4 come at the proper time. Ions. 


. s Dream, Quince ſays to Flute 


once, cues 0 „ STEEVENS. 
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His maſter's child, as worſhipfully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. 


Bucx. Withdraw yourfelf awhile, I'll go with 
you. 


[ Exeunt Glos TER and BUckINGHAM. 


ST4n. We haye not yet ſet down this day of 
triumph. 
To-morrow, in my judgement, is too ſudden ; 
For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, 
As elſe I would be, were the day prolong'd. 


Re-enter Biſhop of Ely. 


Err. Where is my lord protector? I have ſent 
For theſe ſtrawberries. 


Hasr. His grace looks cheerfully and ſmooth 
this morning ; 
There's ſome conceit or other likes him well,” 
When he doth bid good morrow with ſuch ſpirit. 
I think, there's ne'er a man in Chriſtendom, 
Can leſſer hide his love, or hate, than he; 
For by his face ſtraight ſhall you know his heart. 


STan. What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any likelihood ® he ſhow'd to-day ? 


1 There's ſome conceit or other likes him *well,] Conceit is thought. 
So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, — 
«« Here is a thing, too young for ſuch * N 
„% Who, if it had conceit, would die.“ ALONE. 
* Conceit, as uſed by Haſtings, I believe fignifies—p/ea/art idea or 
fancy. So Falſtaff ſpeaking of Poins—** He a good wit ?—there is 
no more conceit in him, than is in a mallet.” STEEVENs. 
K likelihood J Semblance ; appearance. Joh xsOx. 
So, in another of our author's plays : : 
poor /ikelihoods, and modern ſeemings. STEEVEXS, 


Thus the quarto. The folio reads I welibod. MaLoxe. 
p D 2 
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Hasr. Marry, that with no man here he is of. 
fended ; 


For, were he, he had ſhown it in his looks. 


Re-enter GLOSTER and BUCKINGHAM. 


Gro. I pray you all, tell me what they deſerve, 
That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 


9 I pray you all, tell me what they deſerve, &c.] This ſtory was 
originally told by Sir Thomas More, who wrote about thirty years 
after the time. His Hiſtory of King Richard III. was inſerted in 
Hall's Chronicle, from whence it was copied by Holinſhed, who 
was Shakſpeare's authority : 

«« Between ten and eleven he returned into the chamber among 
them with a wonderful ſoure, angrie, countenance, knitting the 
browes, frowning and fretting, and gnawing on his lippes, and fo 
ſette him downe in his place. — Then when he had fitten ſtill awhile, 
thus he began: What were they worthie to have that compaſſe and 
imagine the deſtruction of me, being ſo neere of bloud unto the 
king, and protectour of his royal perſon and his realme ?—Then 
the lord —5 as he that for the love betweene them 
thought he might be boldeſt with him, anſwered and ſayd, that 
they were worthie to be puniſhed for hainous traytors, whatſoever 
they were; and all the other affirmed the ſame. That is, quoth 
he, yonder ſorcereſſe, my brother's wife, and other with her, 
meaning the queene :—ye ſhall all ſee in what wiſe that ſorcereſſe, 
and that other witch of her counſell, Shore's wife, with their affi- 
nitie, have by their ſorcerie and witchcraft waſted my body. And 
therewith he plucked up his doublet ſlieve to his elbow upon the 
left arme, where he ſhewed a weriſh withered arme and ſmall, as 
it was never other. No man but was there preſent, but well knew 
his arme was ever ſuch ſince his birth. Naytheleſſe the lord Cham- 
berlaine (which from the death of king Edward kept Shore's wife, 
on whom he ſomewhat doted in the king's life, ſaving, as it 1s 
ſaide, he that while forbare her of reverence toward the king, or 
elſe of a certain kind of fidelity to his friend) aunſwered and ſaid, 
Certainly, my lord, if they have fo heinouſly done, they be worthy 
heinous puniſhment, What, quoth the protectour, thou ſerveſt me | 
wene with ifs and with ands: I tell thee they have ſo done; and 
that T will make good on thy bodie, traitour ; and therewith, as 
in great anger, he clapped his fiſt upon the boord a great rap. At 
which token given, one cried, traiſon, without the chamber. 
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KING RICHARD II. 581 | 


Of damned witchcraft ; and that have prevail'd | 
Upon my body with their helliſh charms? } 
Hasrt. The tender love I bear your grace, my 
lord, 5 
Makes me moſt forward in this noble preſence 
To doom the offenders: Whoſoe'er they be, 
I fay, my lord, they have deſerved death. 
Gro. Then be your eyes the witneſs of their 
evil, 
Look. how I am bewitch'd ; bchold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up: 
And this is Edward's wife, that monſtrous witch, 
Conſorted with that harlot, ſtrumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 


HIsr. If they have done this deed, my noble 
| | lord, — | 


tro. If!* thou protector of this damned ſtrum- 
pet, * 


Therewith a dore clapped, and in came there ruſhing men in har- 
neſſe, as many as the chamber might holde. And anone the pro- 
tectour ſayd to the lord Haſtings, I arreſt thee traĩtor. Then were 
they all quickely beſtowed in diverſe chambers, except the Jord 
Chamberlaine, whom the protectour bade ſpeeds him and rive him 
apace, for by S. Paul, quoth he, I will not to dinner till I fee thy 
head 'off,—So was he brought forth into the greene beſide the 
chappell within the Tower, and his head laid downe upon a long 
log of timber, and there ſtricken off; and afterward his body wi 
the head enterred at Windſor, beſide the body of king Edward. 
M. D. i. e, Maifter John Dolman, the author of the Legend of 
Lord Haſtings, in The Mirrour fo Magiftrates, 1575, has thrown 
the ſame circumſtances into verſe. 
Morton, Biſhop of Ely, was preſent at this council, and from 
him Sir Thomas More, who was born in 1480, is ſuppoſed to have 
had his information. Polydore Virgil, who began his hiſtory in 
1505, tells the ſtory differently, Maron. | 
2 If ! &c.] For this circumſtance ſee Heulin/hed, Hall, and The 
Mirrour for Magiſtrates, FaR MTR. 
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Talk'ſt thou to me of ifs ?—Thou art a traitor :— 
Off with his head :—now, by Saint Paul I ſwear, 
1 will not dine until I ſee the ſame.— 

Lovel, and Cateſby, look, that it be done ; *— 


* Lowel, and Cateſby, look, that it be done; | In former copies: 
Lovel, and Ratcliff, look, that it be done. 

The ſcene is here in the Tower; and lord Haſtings was cut off 
on that very day, when Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan ſuffered at 
Pomfret, How then could Ratcliff be both in Yorkſhire and the 
Tower? In the ſcene preceding this, we find him conducting thoſe 
12 to the block. In the old quarto, we find it, Excunt: 

anet Cateſby with Haſtings, And in the next ſcene, before the 
Tower walls, we find Lovel and Cateſby come back from the 
execution, bringing the head of Haſtings. TuzoBaLD, 


Mr. Theobald ſhould have added, that, in the old quarto, no 
names are mentioned in Richard's ſpeech. He only ſfays—** ſome 
ſee it done. Nor, in that edition, does Lovel appear in the next 
ſcene; but only Cateſdy, bringing the head of Haſtings. The 
confuſion ſeems to have ariſen, when it was thought neceſſary, 
that Careſty ſhould be employed zo fetch the mayor, who, in the 
quarto, 1s made to come without having been ſent for. As ſome 
other perſon was then wanted to bring the head of Haſtings, the 
poet, or the players, appointed Live and Ratclif to that office, 


without reflecting that the latter was engaged in another ſervice on 
the ſame day at Pomfret, 'TyxwarirtT. 


J have adopted the emendation, becauſe in ane ſcene at leaſt it 
22 the glaring impropriety mentioned by Mr, Theobald. 
ut unfortunately, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has obſerved, this very impro- 
priety is found in the next ſcene, where Ratcliffe is introduced, and 
where it cannot be corrected without taking greater liberties than 
perhaps are juſtifiable, For there, in conſequence of the injudi- 
cious alteration made, I think, by the players, inſtead of —* Here 
comes the Mayor,“ the reading of the quarto, we find in the 
folio— 
Rich. But what, is Cateſey gone ? 
Buck, He is, and ſee he brings the Mayor along. 

Cateſby being thus employed, he cannot bring in the head of 
Haſtings; nor can that office be aſſigned to Lovel only; becauſe 
Gloſter in the folio mentions tau2 — 

Be patient, they are friends; Ratcliꝶt, and Lovel. 
MaLtoxe, 


KING RICHARD III. «583 


The reſt, that love me, riſe, and follow me.“ 
[ Exeunt Council, with GLOSTER and BUCKING= 
HAM. 


Hasr. Woe, woe, for England! not a whit for 
me; 
For I, too fond, might have prevented this: 
Stanley did dream, the boar did raſe his helm; 
But I diſdain'd it, and did ſcorn to fly. 


Three times to-day my foot-cloth horſe did ſtum- 
ble, 


4 The reſt, that love me, riſe, and follow me.] So, in The Battle 
of Alcazar, 15094: 
os And they that love my honour, follow me.” Marone. 
$ Three times to-day my foot-cloth horſe did ſtumble, &c.] So, in 
The Legend of Lord Haſtings, by M. D. 1563. [Maſter Dolman.] 
«« My palfrey, in he playneſt paved ſtreete, 
«« Thryſe bow'd his boanes, thryſe kneled on the flower, 
«« 'Thryſe ſhonnd (as Balams aſſe) the dreaded tower.“ 

To fumble was anciently eſteem'd a bad omen. So, in The Honeft 
Lawyer. “ And juſt at the threſhold Maſter Bromley fumbled. 
Signs! ſigns!” 

The houſing: of a horſe, and ſometimes a horſe himſelf, were 
anciently denominated a foot-cloth, So, in Ben Jonſon's play called 
The Caſe is Altered : 

«« I'll go on my foot-cloth, I'll turn gentleman.” 
Again, in 4 fair Quarrel, by Middleton, 1617: 
thou ſhalt have a phyſician, 
The beſt that gold can fetch upon his foot-clath.” 
Again, in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1610: 
2 nor ſhall I need to try 
« Whether my well-greas'd tumbling foot-cloth nag 
«« Be able to out-run a well-breath'd catchpole.“ 
STEEVENS. 


Stanley did dream, the boar did raſe his helm; — 

Three times to-day my foot-clath horſe did flumble,) So Holinſhed, 
after Sir Thomas More: A marvellous caſe is it to heare, either 
the warnings of that he ſhould have voided, or the tokens of that 
he could not voide ; for the ſelfe night next before his death the 
L. Stanley ſent a truſtie ſecret meſſenger unto him at midnight, in 
all the haſte, &c. — p. 567, n. 7. Certain it is alſo, that in 
riding towards the Tower the ſame morning in which he [ Haſtings] 
was beheaded, his horſe twiſe or thriſe fumbled with him, al- 
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$84 KING RICHARD III. 


And ſtartled, when he look'd upon the Tower, 
As loath to bear me to the ſlaughter-houſe. 

O, now I want the prieſt that ſpake to me: 

{ now repent I told the purſuivant, 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 
To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd, 
And I myſelf ſecure in grace and favour. 

O, Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curſe 
Is lighted on poor Haſtings' wretched head. 


Car. Deſpatch, my lord, the duke would be at 
d inner; 


Make a ſhort ſhrift, he longs to ſee your head. 


Ha1sr. O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt ; 

Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 


Lor. Come, come, deſpatch ; 'tis bootleſs to ex- 
claim. 


Hasrt. O, bloody Richard !—miſerable England! 
I prophecy the fearful'ſt time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath look'd upon. — 
Come, lead me to the block,“ bear him my head; 
They ſmile at me, who ſhortly ſhall be dead.“ 
: [ Exeunt, 


moſt to the falling : which thing, albeit each man wot well daily 
1 to them to whome no ſuch miſchance is toward; yet hath 
it beene of an old rite and cuſtome obſerved as a token oftentimes 
notablie foregoing ſome great misfortune.” MalLOoxxE. 


5 Who builds &c.] So, Horace: 
Neſcius auræ fallacis, Jon xsox. 


Came, lead me to the bloack,] William lord Haſtings was be- 
headed on the 13th of June, 1483. His eldeſt ſon by Catharine 
Neville, daughter of Richard Neville earl of Saliſbury, and widow 
of William lord Bonville, was reſtored to his honours and eſtate 
by King Henry VII. in the firſt year of his reign, —The daughter 
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2 750 Ee 5 e "The Th wer-walls, 
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Faier Ol 0 m in ruſty armour,* 
4 "Marvellous iEfavour'd. 


Gu 4 N © canſt thou quake, and change 
* thy colour . A. e 
' Murder — eth middle. of a word, — 


And then g begin; and flop again. 
As if n 1 mad * terror ? 


. Bon Tut, T canountcrfcirthedeep tragedian ; 
and. look bagk, and pry on every dc, 
Tenſe and ſtart at . 
Intendling deep oy 0 > ghaſtly es 
Area ſervice, like.cnforoed ſmiles ; 
And both are ready i in their olces,* 
At aftly 2 to grace my: ſtraragems.. | 
But what, is Cateſby: gene; 


Cup: He is; and, (cx, Ye r non 


of 1 fone „ and Was In rried to th 
of Doe rg ap N 552 * MALoONE= | 


1 They Nani at me, oh Bartlps — 22 i. e. 075 
ſmile at we, all be ſhortlyaagemſelves, Maron. 


8 —— yu armour, bos Holinſhed : The protec- 
tor immediately after dinner, 1 ſet ſome colour upon the 
matter, ſent in all haſte for mawydubll: men out of the citie 
into the Tower; and at thei 1 17 —4 with the duke of 
Buckingham, ſtood harneſſed,in — vriga briganders, ſuch as 
no man thoutd weene that (om rt youehiafe to have put upon 
their backes;/ except that Maden nieceflitie had conſtreined 
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$56 KING RICHARD III. 


Enter the Lord Mayor and CarEsB v. 


Buck. Let me alone to entertain him.—Lord 
mayor,— 


Go. Look to the draw-bridge there. 
Buck. Hark, hark! a drum. 
GLo. Cateſby, o'erlook the walls. 


Bucx. Lord mayor, the reaſon we have ſent for 
you,— 


GLo. Look back, defend thee, here are enemies, 


Bucx. God and our innocence defend and guard 
us ! | 


Enter LoveL and RaTCL1Irr,* with HasTINGS's 
head. 


GO. Be patient, they are friends; Ratcliff, and 
Lovel. 


Loy. Here 1s the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unſuſpected Haſtings. 


GLo. So dear I lov'd the man, that I muſt weep. 
I took him for the plaineſt harmleſs't creature, 
That breath'd upon the earth a chriſtian; + 


9 Hark, hark! @ drum.] I have repeated the interjetion—hart, 
for the ſake of metre, STEEVENS. 


2 Enter Lovel and Ratcliff, | The quarto has—** Enter Cateſby, 
with Haſtings' head,” and Gloſter, on his entry, ſays—** O, O, 
be quiet, it is Cateſby. For this abſurd alteration, by which 
Ratcliffe is repreſented at Pomfret and in London at the ſame time, 
I have no doubt that the player-editors are anſwerable. MaLoNs. 


3 harml:ſ;t creature, ] The old copies read harmleſs ; but 
grammar requires harmleſs't, (i. e. harmleſſeſt) a common con- 
traction, as I am aſſured, both in Leiceſterſhire and Warwickſhire. 
So afterwards, p. 587, we have covert'/ for covert. STEEVENS» 

4 —— the carth a chriſtian; | Here the quarto adds: 

Look you, my lord mayor. 


KING RICHARD III. 58, 


Made him my book, wherein my ſoul recorded 
The hiſtory of all her ſecret thoughts: 

So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhow of virtue, 
That, his apparent open guilt omitted, — 

I mean, his converſation 5 with Shore's wife, — 
He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. 


Bucx. Well, well, he was the covert'ſt ſhelter'd 
traitor 
That ever liv'd.—Look you, my lord mayor, 
Would you 1magine, or almoſt believe, 
17 ere't not, that by great preſervation 
e live to tell it you,) the ſubtle traitor 
This day had plotted, in the council-houſe, 
To murder me, and my good lord of Gloſter? 


Mar. What! had he ſo? 


GLo. Wane! think you we are Turks, or infi- 
dels: 
Or that we would, againſt the form of law, 
Proceed thus raſhly in the villain's death; 
But that the extreme peril of the caſe, 
The peace of England, and our perſons' ſafety, 
Enforc'd us to this execution? 


Mar. Now, fair befal you ! he deſerv'd his death; 
And your good graces both have well proceeded, 
To warn falſe traitors from the like attempts. 

I never look'd for better at his hands, 
After he once fell in with miſtreſs Shore, 


* — — . e 
— 


— ——U— — — 


This hemiſtich I have inſerted in the following ſpeech of Buck- 
ingham, to which I believe it originally belonged ; as without it 
we meet with an imperfe verſe, 

Well, well, he was the covert'ſt ſhelter'd traitor 
That ever liv'd. 
Would you imagine, &c. 

I have fince obſerved, that Mr. Capell has the ſame tranſpoſition. 

| STEEVENS. 

5 — his corverſation ] i. e. familiar intercourſe. The 
phraſe—criminal converſation, is yet in daily uſe, MaLoxe, 
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588 KING RICHARD III. 


Buck. Yet had we not determin'd he ſhould die, 
Until your lordſhip came to ſee his end; 
Which now the loving haſte of theſe our friends, 
Somewhat againſt our meaning, hath prevented : 
Becauſe, my lord, we would have had you heard 
The traitor ſpeak, and timorouſly confeſs 
The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons ; 
That you might well have ſignify'd the ſame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Miſconſtrue us in him, and wall his death. 
Mar. __ my good lord, your grace's word ſhall 
erve, 
As well as I had ſeen, and heard him ſpeak : 
And do not doubt, right noble princes both, 
But I'll acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your juſt proceedings in this caſe. 
GLo. And to that end we wiſh'd your lordſhip 
here, 
To avoid the cenſures of the carping world. 


Buck. But ſince you came too late of our intent, 
Yet witneſs what you hear we did intend : 
And ſo, my good lord mayor, we bid farewell. 

[ Exit Lord Mayor. 

GLo. Go, after, after, couſin Buckingham. 
The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all poſt :— 
There, at your meeteſt vantage of the time, 
Infer the baſtardy of Edward's children: 
Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen, 
Only for ſaying—he would make his ſon 


© But fince you came too late of our intent, ] Perhaps we ſhould 
read“ too late for our intent. M. Maso. | 
The old reading I ſuppoſe to be the true one. We ſtill ſay © to 
come ſhort of a thing, and why not come late / an intent? 
STEEVENS, 
7 put to death à citixen,] This perſon was one Walker, a 
ſubſtantial citizen and grocer at the Crown in Cheaplide, GREY» 
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Heir to the crown; meaning, indeed, his houſe, 

Which, by the ſign thereof, was termed ſo. 

Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 

And beſtial appetite in change of luſt; 

Which ſtretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, 

| wives, 1 es... 

Even where his raging eye, or ſavage. heart, 

Without control, liſted ® to make his prey. 

Nay, for a need, thus far come near my perſon :— 

Tell them,“ when that my mother went with child 

Of that inſatiate Edward, noble York, 

My princely father, then had wars in France; 

And, by juſt computation of the time, 

Found, that the iſſue was not his begot; 

Which well appeared in his lineaments, 

Being nothing 7 the noble duke my father: 

Yet touch this ſparingly, as *twere far off; 

Becauſe, my lord, you know, my mother lives. 
Bucx. Doubt not, my lord; I'Il play the orator, 

As if the golden fee, for which I plead, 

Were for myſelf: and ſo, my lord, adieu. 


Glo. If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard's 
caſtle ; * | 


8 his raging eye, —liſted —] The former is the reading 
of the folio, the latter of the quarto. The quarto has—/uftful eye, 
and the folio—/u/ted inſtead of /ifed. Modern editors, without 
authority — ranging eye. STEEVENS., | 


9 Tell them, &c.] Whatever reaſon W. Wyrceſter might have 
for being ſo very particular, he expreſsly tells us that Edward was 
conceived inthe chamber next to the chapel of the palace of Hatfield, 
York was regent of France at that time, and had come over, it 
would ſeem, to viſit his lady. RiTsox. 

* —to Baynard's Caſtle ;] It was originally built by Baynard, 
a nobleman who (according to Stowe's account) came in with the 


conqueror. 

This edifice which ſtood in Thames Street, has long been pulled 
down, though parts of its ſtrong foundations are ſtill viſible at low 
water, The ſite of it is now a timber-yard, STEEVENS, 
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Where you ſhall find me'well accompanied, 5 
With reverend fathers, and well- learned biſhops. N 


Bucx. 1 go; and, towards three or four o'clock, 
Look for the news that the Guild-hall affords. 


[ Exit BuckINGHam, 
GLo. Go, Lovel, with all ſpeed to doctor Shaw,*— 


Go thou 1 Car.] to friar Penker; — bid them 
th 


Meet me, within this hour, at Baynard's caſtle. 


| [ Exeunt LovEL and CarksBv. 
Now will I in, to take ſome privy order 


To draw the brats of Clarence out of ſight ; 


- 
8 


3 to doctor Shaw,—)] This and the two following lines are 
not in the quarto. Shaw and Penker were two popular preachers.— 
Inſtead of a pamphlet being publiſhed by the Secretary of the 
Treaſury, to furniſh the advocates for the adminiſtration of the 
day, with plauſible topicks of argument on great political meaſures, 
(the eſtabliſhed mode of the preſent time) formerly it was cuſtomary 
to publiſh the court creed from the pulpit at Saint Paul's Croſs. As | 
Richard now employed doctor Shaw to ſupport his claim to the 
crown, ſo, about fifteen years before, the great earl of Warwick 
employed his chaplain doctor Goddard to convince the people that 
Henry VI. ought to be reſtored, and that Edward IV. was an 
uſurper. MaLoxx. 


This Pinker or Penker was provincial of the Auguſtine friars, 
See Speed. STEEVENS. 


$ the brats of Clarence — ] Edward earl of Warwick, who 
the day after the battle of Boſworth, was ſent by Richmond from 
Sherifhutton Caſtle (where Gloſter had confined him) to the Tower, 
without even the ſhadow of an allegation againſt him, and executed 
with equal injuſtice on 'Tower-hill on the 21ſt of November, 1499 ; 
and Margaret, afterwards married to Sir Richard de la Pole, * 
laſt princeſs of the houſe of Lancaſter; who was created by Kin 
Henry VIII. counteſs of Saliſbury, and in the 31 year of his 
reign, (1540) at the age of ſeventy, was put to death by the ſan- 
2 „ on the throne, as her unfortunate and innocent 


rother had before fallen a victim to the jealous policy of that crafty 
tyrant Henry VII. | 


The immediate cauſe of his being put to death was, that Ferdi- 
nand king of Spain was unwilling to conſent to the marriage of his 


daughter Katharine to Arthur prince of Wales, while the earl of 


I 
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And to give notice, that no manner of perſon * 
Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes. 


S CEN E VI. 


A Street. 


Enter a Scrivener. 


Sexy. Here is the indictment of the good lord 
Haſtings 3 
Which in a ſet hand fairly is engroſs'd, 
That it may be to-day read o'er in Paul's.” 
And mark how well the ſequel hangs together :— 


Warwick lived, there being during his life-time (as Ferdinand 
conceived) no aſſurance of the prince's ſucceſſion to the crown. 

The murder of the earl of Warwick (for it deſerves no other 
name) made ſuch an impreſſion on Katharine, that when ſhe was 
firſt informed of Henry the Eighth's intention to repudiate her, ſhe 
exclaimed, ** I have not offended, but it is a juſt judgment of God, 
for my former marriage was made in blood.” MaLoxe. 


6 no manner of perſon ] The folio reads—na manner 
perſon, which is nonſenſe. I ſuppoſe the true reading is—no mar, 
vr perſon ; as in the latter term females are included. STzzvens. 


7 read oer in Paul's.) The ſubſtance of this ſpeech is from 
Hall's Chronicle, p. 16. Nowe was thys proclamation made 
within twoo houres after he was beheaded, and it was ſo curi- 
ouſly endyted, and ſo fayre writen in parchement, in a fayre 
ſette hande, and therewith of itſelfe ſo long a proceſſe, that every 
chyld might perceyve that it was pre and ſtudyed before, 
(and as ſome men thought, by Cateſby) tor all the tyme betwene his 
death and the proclamacion—coulde ſcant have ſuffyced unto the 
bare writyng alone, albeit that it had bene in paper and ſcribeled 
furthe in haſte at adventure, —And a marchaunte that ſtoode by— 
ſayed that it was wrytten by inſpiracyon and propheſye.” 

Mr. Malone adds“ So Holinſhed, after Sir Thomas More ;'* 
and then repeats the ſame quotation, STEEVENS, 
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Eleven hours I have ſpent to write it over, 

For yeſternight by Cateſby was it ſent me; 

The precedent * was full as long a doing: 

And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liy'd, 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free, at liberty. 

Here's a good world the while - Who is ſo groſs, 
That cannot ſee this palpable device ? 

Yet who ſo bold, but ſays—he ſees it not? 

Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, 
When ſuch bad dealing muſt be ſeen in thought.” 


[ Exit, 
SCENE WM. 


The ſame. Court of Baynard's Caftle.* 


Enter GLOSTER, and BUCKINGHAM, meeting. 


Gro. How now, how now? what ſay the citi- 
zens ? 


Buck. Now by the holy mother of our Lord, 
The citizens are mum, ſay not a word, 


GLo. Touch'd you the baſtardy of Edward's 
children ? 


Bock. I did; with his contract with Lady Lucy, 


8 The precedent —) The original draft from which the engroſſ- 
ment was made, MALONE. 


9 ſcen in thought.) That is, ſeen in filence, without notice 
or detection. JqansoN. 


2 Baynard's Caftle.] A caſtle in Thames-ſtreet, which had be- 
longed to Richard duke of York, and at this time was the property 
of his grandſon King Edward V. Mauone. 


3 with his contract with lady Lucy,] The king had been 
familiar with this lady before his marriage, to obſtruct which his 
mother alledged a precontra& between them : ** Whereupon, ſays 
the hiſtorian, dame Elizabeth Lucye was ſente for, and albeit ſhe 


1 
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And his contract by deputy in France: 
The inſatiate e of his deſires, 

And his enforcement of the city wives; 

His tyranny for trifles; his own baſtardy,— 
As being got, your father then in France ; * 


was by the kyng hys mother, and many other, put in good com- 
fort to affirme that ſhe was aſſured to the kynge, yet when ſhe was 
3 to ſay ye truth, ſhe confeſſed ſhe was never en- 
ſured. Howbeit, ſhe ſayd his grace ſpake ſuche loving wordes 
to her, that ſhe verily hoped that he would have maried her; 
and that yf ſuch kynde woordes had not bene, ſhe woulde never 
have ſhowed ſuch kindneſſe to him to lette hym ſo kyndely gette 
her wyth chylde. Hall, Edward V. fo. 19. RiTtsox. 

This objection to king Edward's marriage with lady Grey, is 
faid by Sir Thomas More to have been made by the dutcheſs dow- 
ager of York, Edward's mother, who was averſe to the match, 
before he eſpouſed that lady. But Elizabeth Lucy, the daughter 
of one Wyat, and the wife of one Lucy, being ſworn to freak the 
truth, declared that the king had not been affianced to her, though 
ſhe owned ſhe had been his concubine. Philip de Comines, a 
contemporary hiſtorian, ſays that Edward, previous to his marri 
with lady Grey, was married to an Engliſh lady by the biſhop of 
Bath, who revealed the ſecret; and according to the Chronicle of 
Croyland this lady was lady Eleanor Butler, widow of lord Butler 
of Sudley, and daughter to the great earl of Shrewſbury, On this 
ground the children of Edward were declared N A by the 
only parliament aſſembled by King Richard III.; but no mention 
was made of Elizabeth Lucy. 

Shakſpeare followed Holinſhed, who copied Hall, as Hall tran- 
ſcribed the account given by Sir Thomas More. MaLone. 


i own baſftardy,— 


As being got, your father then in France .] This tale is ſuppoſed 


to have been firſt propagated by the duke of Clarence, ſoon after 
he, in conjunction with his father-in-law the earl of Warwick, 
reſtored King Henry VI. to the throne; at which time he obtained 
a ſettlement of the crown on himſelf and his iſſue, after the death 
of Henry and his heirs male. Sir Thomas More ſays, that the 
duke of Gloceſter ſoon after Edward's death revived this tale; but 
Mr, Walpole very juſtly obſerves, that it is highly improbable that 
Richard ſhould have urged ſuch a topick to the people; that he 
ſhould «* ſtart doubts concerning his own legitimacy, which was 


Vol. X. Q q 
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And his reſemblance, being not like the duke. 

Withal, I did infer your lineaments,— 

Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind: 

Lay'd open all your victories in Scotland, 

Your diſcipline in war, wiſdom in peace, 

Your bounty, virtue, fair humility ; 

Indeed, left nothing, fitting for your purpoſe, 

Untouch'd, or ſlightly handled, in diſcourſe, 

And, when my oratory grew to an end, 

I bade them, that did love their country's good, 

Cry God ſave Richard, England's royal king! 
Gro. And did they ſo ? 


Bucx. No, ſo God help me, they ſpake not a 
: word : 

But, like dumb ſtatuas, or breathleſs ſtones," 
Star'd on each other, and look*d deadly pale. 
Which when I ſaw, I reprehended them; 
And aſk'd the mayor, what meant this wilful ſilence : 
His anſwer was,—the people were not us'd 
To be ſpoke to, but by the recorder. 
Then he was urg'd to tell my tale again ;— 
Thus ſaith the duke, thus hath the duke inferr'd; 
But nothing ſpoke in warrant from himſelf. 
When he had done, ſome followers of mine own, 
At lower end o' the hall, hurl'd up their caps, 


too much connected with that of his brothers to be toſſed and 
bandied about before the multitude.” The ſame ingenious writer 
has alſo ſhewn, that Richard“ lived in perfect harmony with his 
mother, and lodged with her in her palace at this very time.” 
Hiftorick Doubts, quarto, 1768. MaLone. 


5 But, like dumb ſtatuas, or breathleſs fones,] See Mr. Reed's 
very deciſive account of the word—fatua, in a note on The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Vol. III. p. 275, n. 8. | 

The eldeſt quartos, 1597 and 1598, together with the firſt folio, 
read—breathing. The modern editors, with Mr. Rowe, — Iz 
breathing, Breathleſs is the reading of the quarto 1612. STEEVENS, 


ee 
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And ſome ten voices cry'd, God ſave king Richard ! 
And thus I took the vantage of thoſe few,— 
Thanks, gentle citizens, and friends, quoth I ; 

This general applauſe, and cheerful ſhout, 

Argues your wiſdom, and your love to Richard: 

And even here brake off, and came away. 


Gro. What tongueleſs blocks were they; Would 
they not ſpeak ? 
Will not the mayor then, and his brethren, come? 


Bucs. ba mayor is here at hand; Intend ſome 
car; 

Be not you ſpoke with, but by mighty ſuit : 
And look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground I'll make a holy deſcant : 
And be not eaſily won to our requeſts ; 
Play the maid's part, ſtill anſwer nay, and take it. 


GLo. I go; And if you plead as well for them, 
As I can ſay nay to thee? for myſelf, 
No doubt we'll bring it to a happy iſſue. 


Buck. Go, go, up to the leads; the lord mayor 
- knocks. [ Exit GLOSTER. 


6 intend /ome fear :] Perhaps, pretend; though intend will 
ſtand in the ſenſe of giving attention. Joh NSJOx. 
One of the ancient ſenſes of to intend was certainly to pretend. 
So, in ſc. v. of this act: 
«« Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
* [ntending deep ſuſpicion.” STEEVENS. 
7 As I can ſay nay to thee —] I think it muſt be read: 
if you plead as well for them 
As I muſt ſay, nay to them for myſelf, Jokxsox. 
Perhaps the change is not neceſſary. Buckingham is to plead 
for the citizens; and if (ſays Richard) you ſpeak for them as plauſibly 
as 1 in my own perſon, or for my own purpoſes, ſhall ſeem to deny your 
fait, there is na doubt but «ve ſhall bring all to a happy iſſue. 


| STEEV ENS, 
Qq2. 
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Enter the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens, | 


Welcome, my lord: I dance attendance here; 
I think, the duke will not be ſpoke withal.— 


Enter, from the Caſtle, CaTtsBy. 


Now, Cateſby ? what ſays your lord to my requeſt? 


Cars. He doth entreat your grace, my noble 
lord, 
To viſit him to-morrow, or next day : 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation ; 
And in no worldly ſuit would he be mov'd. 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe. 


Buck. Return, good Cateſby, to the gracious 
duke; 
Tell him, myſelf, the mayor and aldermen, 
In _ deſigns, in matter of great moment, 
No leſs importing than our general good, 
Are come to have ſome conference with his grace. 


Cars. I'Il ſignify ſo much unto him ſtraight. 
[ Exit. 
Bock. Ah, ha, my lord, this prince is not an 
Edward | 
He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed,? 
But on his knees at meditation ; 
Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 
But meditating with two deep divines ; 
Not ſleeping, to engroſs“ his idle body, 
But praying, to enrich his watchful ſoul : 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 


n. g STEEVENS, 
9 cngro/s =] To fatten; to pamper. Jou xsox. 


day-bed,] i. e. a couch, or ſopha. See Vol. IV. p. 84, 
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Take on himſelf the ſovereignty thereof ; 
But, ſure, I fear, we ſhall ne'er win him to it. 
Mar. Marry, God defend his grace ſhould ſay 
us nay! 
Bock. I fear, he will: Here Cateſby comes 
again ;— 


Re-enter CArEsBx. 


Now Cateſby, what ſays his grace? 

Care. He wonders to what end you have aſſem- 
bled 

Such troops of citizens to come to him, 

His grace not being warn'd thereof before : 

He fears, my lord, you mean no good to him. 
Bock. Sorry I am, my noble couſin ſhould 

Suſpect me, that I mean no good to him: 

By heaven, we come to him in perfect love; 

And ſo once more return and tell his grace. 


[ Exit CaTEsBY. 
When holy and devout religious men 


Are at their beads, tis hard to draw them thence ; 
So ſweet is zealous contemplation. 


Enter GLosTtR, in a gallery, above, between two 


Biſbops. CaTESBY returns. 
Mar. See, where his grace ſtands *tween two 
clergymen |! 


- defend his grace ſhould ſay us nay “] This pious and 
courtly Mayor was Edmund Shaw, brother to doctor Shaw, whom 


Richard had employed to prove his title to the crown, from the 
pulpit at St. Paul's Croſs. MaLone. 


2 m— between two Biſhops.) * At the laſt he came out of his 
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Bucx. Two props of virtue for a chriſtian prince, 
To ſtay him from the fall of vanity : 
And, ſee, a book of prayer in his hand; 
True ornaments to know a holy man.*— 
Famous Plantagenet, moſt gracious prince, 
Lend favourable ear to our requeſts ; 
And pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion, and right-chriſtian zeal. 


Go. My lord, there needs no ſuch apology ; 
I rather do beſeech you pardon me, 
Who, earneſt in the ſervice of my God, 
Neglect the viſitation of my friends. 
But, leaving this, what is your grace's pleaſure ? 


Bucx. Even that, I hope, which pleaſeth God 


above, 


And all good men of this ungovern'd iſle. 


GLo. I do ſuſpect, I have done ſome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye; 
And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 


Bock. You have, my lord; Would it might 
pleaſe your grace, 
On our entreaties, to amend your fault! 


Gro. Elſe wherefore breathe I in a Chriſtian 
land ? 


chamber, and yet not downe to theim, but in a galary over theim, 
with a biſhop on every hande of hym, where thei beneth might ſee 
hym and ſpeake to hym, as though he woulde not yet come nere 
theim, til he wiſt what they meant,” &c.Hall's Chronicle, Fa R MER. 
So alſo Holinſhed after him, The words © avith a biſhop on every 
bande of hm, are an interpolation by Hall, or rather by Grafton, 
(See his Continuation of Harding' Chronicle, 1543, fol. 75,) not 
being found in Sir Thomas More's Hiftory of King Richard III. 
folio 1557, from whom the reſt of the ſentence is tranſcribed, 


Matrox. 


3 to know a holy man,—] i. e. to know a holy man by. 
See Vol. XI. p. 185, n. 2, and a note on Coriolanus, Act III. fc. ii. 
where ſeveral inſtances of a ſimilar phraſeology are given. Maloxx. 
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Bucs. er. then, it is your fault, that you re- 
ign 

The ſupreme ſeat, the throne majeſtical, 
The ſcepter'd office of your anceſtors, 
Your ſtate of fortune, and your due of birth, 
The lineal glory of your royal houſe, 
To the corruption of a blemiſh'd ſtock : 
Whilſt, in the mildneſs of your ſleepy thoughts, 
(Which here we waken to our country's good,) 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs ; 4 
Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy, 
Her royal ſtock graft with ignoble plants, 
And almoſt ſhoulder'd in the ſwallowing gulf 
Of dark forgetfulneſs* and deep oblivion. 


4 her proper limbs a Thus the quarto 1598. The folio has 
is limbs; an error which I ſhould not mention, but that it juſ- 
tifies corrections that I have made in other places, where, for want 
of more ancient copies than one, conjectural emendation became 
neceſſary. See Vol. VI. p. 167, n. 8. MaLoxe. 


5 Her royal flock graft with ignoble plants, ] Shakſpeare ſeems to 
have recollected the text on which Dr. Shaw preached his remark- 
able ſermon at St. Paul's Croſs: “ Baſtard ſlips ſhall never take 


deep root.” MaLoNE, 


6 And almeft ſhoulder'd in the ſwallowing gulf 
Of dark forgetfulneſs J What it is to be Haulder d in a 
gulph, Hanmer is the only editor who ſeems not to have known: 
for the = let it pars wit 3 = _ | 
Almoſt Shoulder d into th' ſavallowing gulpb. 
I believe = ſhould read : K het 
And almoſt ſmoulder'd in the ſrwallowing gulph, 
That is, almoſt /mother'd, covered and loſt, Jon xSsOx. 


I ſuppoſe the old reading to be the true one, So, in The Baron. 
Wars, by Drayton, canto I : 
«« Stoutly t' affront and ier in debate,” 
In is uſed for into. So before in this play: 
«« But firſt I'll turn yon fellow iz his grave.” 
Again, ibid: 
« Falſely to draw me ix theſe vile ſuſpeRts.” 
Shoulder d has the ſame meaning as rudy thruft into. 
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Which to recure,* we heartily ſolicit 

Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge 

And kingly government of this your land: 

Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 

Or lowly factor for another's gain; 

But as ſucceſſively, from blood to blood, 

Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 

For this, conſorted with the citizens, 

Your very worſhipful and loving friends, 

And by their vehement inſtigation, 

In this juſt ſuit come I to move your grace. 
Go. I cannot tell, if to depart in ſilence, 

Or bitterly to ſpeak in your reproof, 

Beſt fitteth my degree, or your condition : 


Shoulder'd is, I believe, the true reading ;—not, thruſt in by 

the ſhoulders, but, immerſed zp to the ſhoulders, So, in Othells: 
«« Steep'd me in poverty to the very 4 

This paſſage in Obel "ſays Mr. M. Maſon, ' is nothing to the 
purpoſe, Had Othello uſed the word /ipp'd, to ſignify immenſed 
1p to the lips, that indeed would juſtify our ſuppoſing that Su der' d 
might mean immerſed up to the fhovl ers.” But the critick miſtook 
the 0 an for which the 2 was adduced. It was quoted, 
not to ſupport the word, . Houlder d, but to ſhow that the ſame 
idea had been elſewhere introduced by Shakſpeare; that, as in 
Othello he had ſpoken of being plunged in poverty to the /ips, ſo 
here he might have intended to deſeribe the royal ſtock as immerged 
up to the ſhoulders in oblivion. 

The word /oulder'd, in the following lines in Spenſer's Ruins of 
Rome, 1591, may certainly only have been uſed in its more ordi- 
nary ſignification; but I am not ſure that the author did not employ 
it as it is here uſed by Shakſpeare : 
| « Like as ye ſee the wrathful ſea from farre, 

In a great mountaine heapt with hideous noiſe, 
* Eftſoones of thouſand billows /oulder'd narre, 
* Againſt a rock to break with dreadful poyſe . 

However the word may have been employed in the foregoing 
paſſage, its exiſtence in our author's time is aſcertained by it. 

Mar.ovr. 

6 Which to recure,] To recure is to recover. This word is fre- 
quently uſed by Spenſer ; and both as a verb and a ſubſtantive in 
Lyly's Endymion, 1591. STEEVENS, 
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If, not to anſwer, - you might haply think, 
Tongue-ty'd ambition, not replying, yielded 
To bear the golden yoke of ſovereignty, 
Which fondly you would here impoſe on me; 


If te reprove you for this ſuit of yours, 
So ſeaſon'd with your faithful love to me, | 
Then, on the other fide, I check'd my friends. | 
Therefore,—to ſpeak, and to avoid the firſt ; 

And then, in ſpeaking, not to incur the laſt, — 
Definitively thus I anſwer you. 

Your love deſerves my thanks ; but my deſert 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. 

Firſt, if all obſtacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown, 

As the ripe revenue and due of birth; 

Yet ſo much is my poverty of ſpirit, 

So mighty, and ſo many, my defects, 

That I would rather hide me from my greatneſs, — 
Being a bark to brook no mighty ſea,— f 
Than in my greatneſs covet to be hid, 

And in the vapour of my glory ſmother'd. 

But, God be thank'd, there is no need of me; 
(And much I need to help you,“ if need were ;) 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 


7 If, wot to anſwwer,] If I ſhould take the former courſe, and 
depart in filence, &c. So below: If, to reprove, &c. The 
editor of the ſecond folio reads For not to anſwer; and his capri- 
cious alteration of the text has been adopted by all the ſubſequent 
editors, This and the nine following lines are not in the quarto. 

MaLone, 
8 As the ri pe revenue and due of birth;] So the folio, The 
quarto 1598 thus : 
s my right, revenue, and due by birth. 
A N line ſeems rather to favour the original reading: 
« Your neh, of birth, your empery, your own.” % 
The firſt quarto, | 1597,] 1 find, reads: 
« As my ripe revenew, and due by birth.” MaLone. 


9 And much I need to help you, ] And I want much of the ability 
requiſite to give you help, if help were needed. Jon ns0x, 


Lame » 


— ů ²·˙ — ——— ——— — — 
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— 


—— 
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Which, mellow'd by the ſtealing hours of time, 
Will well become the ſeat of majeſty, 

And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. 
On him I lay what you would lay on me, 

The right and fortune of his happy ſtars, — 
Which, God defend, that I ſhould wring from him ! 


Buck, My lord, this argues conſcience in your 
grace; 
But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial, 
All circumſtances well conſidered. 
You ſay, that Edward is your brother's ſon; 
So ſay we too, but not by Edward's wife: 
For firſt he was contract to lady Lucy, 
Your mother lives a witneſs to his vow ; 
And afterwards by ſubſtitute betroth'd 
To Bona, ſiſter to the king of France.* 
Theſe both put by, a poor petitioner, 
A care-craz'd mother to a many ſons, 
A beauty-waning and diſtreſſed widow, 
Even in the afternoon of her beſt days, 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy : 4 


9 are nice and trivial,] Nice is generally uſed by Shak- 
ſpeare in the ſenſe of minute, trifling, of petty import. So, in 
Romeo and Fuliet : 

Ihe letter was not vice, but full of charge.” MaLoxe. 


2 To Bona, fiſter to the king of France.] See King Henry Fl. 
P. III. Act III. fc. iii. Bona was daughter to the duke of Savoy, 
and ſiſter to Charlotte, wife to Lewis XI. King of France. 

MaLoNE. 

3 4 poor petitioner, | See King Henry VI. P. III. Act III. 

Vol. X. p. 305. MaLone. 


4 laath'd bigamy :] Bigamy, by a canon of the council of 
Lyons, A. D. 1274, (adopted in England by a ſtatute in 4 Edw. I.) 
was made unlawful and infamous. It differed from polygamy, or 
having two wives at once; as it conſiſted in either marrying two 
virgins ſucceſſively, or once marrying a widow, BLACKSTONE. 
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By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 

This Edward, whom our manners call—the prince. 
More bitterly could I expoſtulate, 

Save that, for reverence to ſome alive, 

I give a ſparing limit to my tongue. 

Then, good my lord, take to your royal ſelf 
This proffer'd benefit of dignity : 

If not to bleſs us and the land withal, 

Yet to draw forth your noble anceſtry 

From the corruption of abuſing time, 

Unto a lineal true-derived courſe. 


Mar. Do, good my lord; your citizens entreat 
you. 


Bucx. Refuſe not, mighty lord, this proffer'd 
love. 


Care. O, make them joyful, grant their lawful 
ſuit. 


Gro. Alas, why would you heap thoſe cares on 
me? 
I am unfit for ſtate and majeſty :— 
do beſeech you, take it not amiſs ; 
I cannot, nor I will not yield to you. 


Bucsx. If you refuſe it, —as in love and zeal, 


loath'd bigamy :] So Sir T. More, copied by Hall and 
Holinſhed : ©** — the only Qvidowhead of Elizabeth Grey, though 
ſhe were in all other things convenient for you, ſhould yet ſuffice, 
as me ſeemeth, to reſtraine you from her marriage, ſith it is an un- 
fitting thing, and a verie blemiſh and high diſparagement to the 
ſacred majeſtie of a prince, (that ought as nigh to approach prieſt- 
hood in cleanneſs, as he doth in Ponity,) to be Tefouled with 
bigamie in his firſt marriage.” MaLons, 


5 More bitterly could I expoſtulate, 
Save that, for reverence to ſome alive,] The duke here hints at 
a topick which he had touched upon in his addreſs to the citizens, 
the pretended baſtardy of Edward and Clarence. By“ ſome alive,“ 
is meant the dutcheſs of Vork, the mother of Edward and Richard. 


MaLowne, 
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Loath to depoſe the child, your brother's ſon ; 
As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe, 

Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 
And equally, indeed, to all eſtates, — 

Yet know, whe'r you accept our ſuit or no, 
Your brother's ſon ſhall never reign our king ; 
But we will plant ſome other in the throne, 
To the diſgrace and downfal of your houſe. 
And, in this reſolution, here we leave you; 
Come, citizens, we will entreat no more. 


[ Exeunt BUCKINGHAM and Citizens. 


Cars. Call them again, ſweet prince, accept their 


ſuit ; 
If you deny them, all the land will rue it. 


' Gro. Will you enforce me to a world of cares? 
Well, call them again; I am not made of ſtone,* 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 


[Exit Carkszv. 
Albeit againſt my conſcience and my ſoul.— 


Re-enter BUCKINGHAM, and the reſt, 


Couſin of Buckingham, —and ſage, grave men,— 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 

To bear her burden, whe'r I will, or no, 

I muſt have patience to endure the load: 

But if black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 


$ effeminate remorſe.] i. e. pity, See our author, paſſin. 
Thus alſo, in The Miſeries of enforced Marriage, 1600: 
«« Be all his days, K winter, e . rtleſs; 
«« Reſtleſs his nights, his wants remor/eleſs.”* 
i. e. unpitied. STEEVENS. 
6 


flones, Mr. Pope made the emendation, MaLoxe. 


Jam not made of ſtone,] The quarto and folio have— | 
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Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof; 
For God he knows, and you may partly ſee, 
How far I am from the deſire of this. 


Mar. God bleſs your grace! we ſee it, and will 
ſay it. 
Gro. In ſaying ſo, you ſhall but ſay the truth. 
Bucx. Then I ſalute you with this royal title, — 
Long live king Richard, England's worthy king ! 
AT. Amen. 


Buck. To-morrow may it pleaſe you to be 


crown'd ? 

Gro. Even when you pleaſe, ſince you will have 
it ſo. | 

Bucx. To-morrow then we will attend your 
grace; 


And ſo, moſt joyfully, we take our leave. 


Go. Come, let us to our holy work again :— 


[ To the Biſhops. 
Farewell, good couſin ;—farewell, gentle friends 0 


[ Exeunt. 


7 F. ork, good couſin ;—farewell, gentle friends. ] To this act 
ſhould, perha * added the next ſcene, ſo will the coronation 

paſs paſs between he acts; and there will not only be a proper interval 
of action, but the concluſion will be more forcible. Jon ns0x, 


— 
— — — 
— —— 1 D 7 - 
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ACT W. SCENE I. 
Before the Tower. 


Enter, on one fide, Queen ELIZABETH, Ducheſs of 
York, and Marquis of DokrstT; on the other, 
Anne Ducheſs of Gloſter,* leading Lady Margaret 
Plantagenet, Clarence's young daughter. 


Doch. Who meets us here? — my niece Planta- 
enet 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter ? ? 
Now, for my life, ſhe's wand'ring to the Tower, 
On pure heart's love, to greet the tender prince.— 
Daughter, well met. 


ANNE. God give your graces both 
A happy and a joyful time of day ! 


Q. Ei1z. As much to you, good ſiſter! Whither 
away ? 


$ — Anne Ducheſs of Gloſter,] We have not ſeen this lady 
fince the ſecond ſcene of the firſt act, in which ſhe promiſed to meet 

| Richard at Croſby-place, She was married about the year 1472. 
MaLoNe. 

9 Who meets us here *——my niece Plantagenet 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glaſter?] Here is a manifeſt 
intimation, that the dutcheſs of Gloſter leads in ſomebody in her 
hand; but there is no direction marked in any of the copies, from 
which we can learn who it is. I have ventured to gueſs it muſt be 
Clarence's young daughter. The old dutcheſs of Vork calls her 


niece, i. e. ap -daughter ; as grand-children are frequently called 
nephews. THEOBALD. | 


So, in Othello, nephews for grandchildren : * — you'll have _ 
daughter cover'd with a Barbary horſe, you'll have your nephenve 
neigh to you.” MALONR. 


See note on Othello, AR I. ic.i. STEEVENS. 
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Anne. No further than the Tower; and, as I 


Upon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 


els, 


9. Er1z. Kind ſiſter, thanks; we'll enter all to- 


gether : 


Enter BRAKENBURY. 


And, in good time, here the lieutenant comes.— 
Maſter lieutenant, pray you, by your leave, 
How doth the prince, and my young ſon of Vork? 


BRAx. Right well, dear madam: By your pati- 


I may not ſuffer you to viſit them ; 


ence, 


The king hath ſtrictly charg'd the contrary. 


9. Er1z. The king! who's that? 
I mean, the lord protector. 


9. Eriz. The Lord protect him from that 
kingly title! 


BRAX. 


Hath he ſet bounds between their love, and me? 


Jam their mother, Who ſhall bar me from them? 
Doch. I am their father's mother, I will ſee 


ANNE. Their aunt I am in law, in love their 
mother : 
Then bring me to their ſights ; I'll bear thy blame, 


them. 


And take thy office from thee, on my peril. 


BRAx. No, madam, no, I may not leave it fo; * 


I am bound by oath, and therefore pardon me. 


—— 1 may not leave it %;] That is, I may nat fo refign my of- 
fire which you offer to take on you at your peril, 


7 


[ Exit BRAKENBURY. 


Jokxsox. 
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Enter STANLEY. 


STA4n. Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour 
hence, 
And I'll falute your grace of York as mother, 
And reverend looker-on of two fair queens, — 
Come, madam, you muſt ſtraight to Weſtminſter. 
[ To the Ducheſs of Gloſter, 
There to be crowned Richard's royal queen. 


Q.: Er1z. Ah, cut my lace aſunder ! 
That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead-killing news. 


AxxE. Deſpiteful tidings ! O unpleaſing news! 


Dok. Be of good cheer :—Mother, how fares 
your grace? 


9. Er1z. O Dorſet, ſpeak not to me, get thee 
one, 
Death * deſtruction dog thee at the heels; 
Thy mother's name is ominous to children: 
If thou wilt outſtrip death, go croſs the ſeas, 
And live with Richmond, from the reach of hell. 
Go, hie thee, hie thee from this ſlaughterhouſe, 
Leſt thou encreaſe the number of the dead ; 
And make me die the thrall of Margaret's 
curſe, — 
Nor mother, wife,* nor England's counted queen. 


STA4an. Full of wiſe care is this your counſel, 
madam :— 
Take all the ſwift advantage of the hours; 
You ſhall have letters from me to my ſon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way : 
Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. 


Duca. O ill-diſperſing wind of miſery !— 


— 


. ® Nor mother, avife, &c.] See p. 497. STEEVENS., 
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O my accurſed womb, the bed of death; 
A cockatrice haſt thou hatch'd to the world, 
Whoſe unavoided eye is murderous ! ? 


STan. Come, madam, come; I in all haſte was 
ſent. 


ANR. And I with all unwillingneſs will go.— 
O, would to God, that the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain ! * 


A cockatrice 
Whoſe unavoided eye is murderous I] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
68 the death-darting eye of cockatrice.” 
The cockatrice is a ſerpent ſuppoſed to originate from a cock's 
egg. STEEVENS, 


Mere red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain!) She ſeems to allude 
to the ancient mode of puniſhing a regicide, or any other egregious 
criminal, viz. by placing a crown of iron, heated red-hot, upon his 
head, See Reſpublica & Status Hungarie ex Offic, Elziv. 1634, 
p. 136. In the Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631, this puniſhment is alfo 
introduced : 

Fix on thy maſter's head my burning crown.” 
Again 


« And wear his crown made hot with flaming fire. 
«« Bring forth the burning crown there.” 
Again: 
„ — was adjudg'd 
% To have his head /ear'd with a burning crown,” 

In ſome of the monkiſh accounts of a place of future torment, a 
burning crown is likewiſe appropriated to thoſe who deprived any 
lawful monarch of his kingdom. STzzvENs. 

So Marlowe, in his King Edward 11 : 

12 if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 
Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchleſs fire.” Marone. 

Marlowe's alluſion is to the fatal crown which Creuſa received, 
az a nuptial gift, from Medea. 

Xpvosg wir df l Ape xiiniyg vA, 
Oavfαα g e it 1amea TxwOdyn og. 
Euripidis Medea. v. 1195. STEEVENS. 

John the ſon of Vaivode Stephen having defeated the army of 
Hungarian peaſants, called Crojſadoes, in 1514, cauſed their ge- 


Vor. X. R r 
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Anointed let me be with deadly venom ; 
And die, ere men can ſay—God ſave. the queen! 


Q: Er1z. Go, go, poor ſoul, I envy not thy 
lo 3 
To feed my * wiſh thyſelf no harm. 
AVNE. No! why?: — When he, that is my huſ. 
band now, 
Came to me, as I follow'd Henry's corſe; 
When ſcarce the blood was well waſh'd from his 
hands, | 
Which iſſu'd from my other angel huſband, 
And that dead ſaint which then I weeping followed 
O, when, I ſay, I look'd on Richard's face, 
This was my wiſh, —Be thou, quoth I, accurs'd, 
For making me, ſo young, ſo old a widow ! 
And, when thou wed'ſt, let ſorrow haunt thy bed; 
And be thy wife (if any be ſo mad 
More miſerable by the life of thee, 
Than thou haſt made me by my dear lord's death ! 
Lo, ere I can repeat this curſe again, 
Even in ſo ſhort a ſpace, my woman's heart 
Groſsly grew captive to his honey words, 
And prov'd the ſubject of mine own ſoul's curſe: 
Which ever ſince hath held mine eyes from reſt; 
For never yet one hour in his bed 4 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of ſleep, 


neral, „called George, to be ſtript naked, upon whoſe head the. 


executioner ſet a crown of hot burning iron.“ Goulart's 4dmira- 
ble and Memorable Hiſtories, 1607. This is the fact to which Guld- 
ſmith alludes : 

&« Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel. 

Though it was George, and not his brother Lake, who was ſo 
puniſhed : but George's would not ſuit the poet's metre. Ihe earl 
of Atholl, who was executed on account of the murder of James 1. 
king of Scots, was, previous to his death, © crowned with a hot 
iron.“ See Holinſned. R1Ts0x. 


For never yet one hour in his bed —)| Hour is here, as in many 
other places, uſed by Shakſpeare as a diſſy llable. Maroxs, 


— — — 
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But with his timorous dreams was ſtill awak'd. 
Beſides, he hates me for my father Warwick; 
And will, no doubt, ſhortly be rid of me. 


9. Er1z. Poor heart, adieu; I pity thy com- 
plaining. 


Anne. No more than with my ſoul I mourn foi 
yours. 


Dos. Farewell, thou woful welcomer of glory ! 


Anne. Adieu, poor ſoul, that tak'ſt thy leave 
of it! 


Ducn. Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune 


guide thee !— [To Dos Er. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee !— 


To ANNE. 
Go thou to ſanctuary, and good thoughts poſſeſs 
thee ! To Q, ELIZABETH. 
I to my grave, where peace and reſt lie with me! 
Eighty odd years“ of ſorrow have I ſeen, 


And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of 
teen. 


5 But with his timorous dreams — ] Tis recorded by Polydore 
Virgil, that Richard was frequently diſturbed by terrible dreams : 
this is therefore no fiction. Joh xsOx. 

6 Eighty odd years 2 Shak ſpeare has here, I believe, ſpoken 
at random. The preſent ſcene is in 1483. Richard duke of Vork 
the huſband of this lady, had he been then living, would have been 
but ſeventy-three years old, and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that his 
ducheſs was younger than he was. Nor did ſhe go ſpeedily to her 
grave. She lived till 1495, MaLone. 


7 And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. ] Teen is ſor- 
row. So, in Romeo and Juliet. 
« And yet to my teen be it ſpoken,”” &c. 
Again, in The Return from Parnaſſus, 1606: 
Flies have their ſpleen, each filly ant his fen.. 


STEESVENS, 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 


* Who buys a minute's mirth, to wail a week ?” 


Rr 2 


1 — 2 
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9. Er1z. Stay yet; look back, with me, unto 
the Tower. — 

Pity, you ancient ſtones, thoſe tender babes, 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls! 
Rough cradle for ſuch little pretty ones ! 

Rude ragged nurſe! old ſullen play-fellow * 

For tender princes, uſe my babies well ! 

So fooliſh ſorrow bids your ſtones farewell.“ 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE . 


A Room of ſlate in the Palace. 


Flouriſh of trumpets. Richard, as king upon his 


throne; BUCKINGHAM, CATESBY, a Page, and 
Others. 


K. Ricn. Stand all apart. —Couſin of Bucking- 


ham,— 
Bucx. My gracious ſovereign. 


K. Rich. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy 
advice, 


«« Short pleaſure, long lament,” is one of Ray's proverbial ſen- 
tences. MaLoNe. 


2 Stay yet; &c.] This ſpeech is not in the quarto, MALoxx. 


3 Rude ragged nurſe! old ſullen play-fellow J To call the 
Tower nunſe and play-fellow is very harſh : perhaps part of this 
ſpeech 1s addreſſed to the Tower, and part to the lieutenant. 


Jounsox. 

The laſt line of this ſpeech, 

So fooli/p ſorrow bids your ſtones farewell, 
proves that the whole of it is addreſſed to the Tower, and apolo- 
gizes for the abſurdity of that addreſs, by attributing it to ſorrow. 
M. Maso. 
So fooliſh ſorrow bids your ſtones farewell.) Hither the third 
act ſhould be extended, and here it very properly ends with a pauſe 
of action. Jon nso0N. 


The folio haz—forraws. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 
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And thy aſſiſtance, is king Richard ſeated: — 
But ſhall we wear theſe glories for a day? 
Or ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them? 


Bock. Still live they, and for ever let them laſt ! 


K. Rich. Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the 
touch, 
To try if thou be current gold, indeed :— 
Young Edward lives;—Think now what I would 
ſpeak. 
Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 


K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I ſay, I would be 
king. 


Bucs. Why, ſo you are, my thrice-renowned liege. 
K. Rich. Ha! am! king? *'Tis ſo: but Edward 


lives. 
Bock. True, noble prince. 
K. Ricn. O bitter conſequence, 


That Edward ſtill ſhould live,—true, noble prince!— 
Couſin, thou waſt not wont to be ſo dull. 

Shall I be plain? I wiſh the baſtards dead; 

And I would have it ſuddenly perform'd. 

What ſay'ſt thou now? ſpeak ſuddenly, be brief. 


Bucx. Your grace may do your pleaſure. 


K. Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindneſs 
freezes : 


$ ow do I play the touch,] To play the touch is to re- 
preſent the touchſtone. 
So, in the 16th Song of Drayton's 1 
cc With alabaſter, tuch, and porphyry adorn'd.“ 
Again, in the epiſtle of Mary the French Queen to Charles Brau- 
don, by Drayton : 
Before mine eye, like touch, thy ſhape did prove.“ 
Again, i _ Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. iii: 
ho ough true as touch, though daughter of a king. 
OTEEV £N8, 
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Say, have I thy conſent, that they ſhall die? 
Buck. Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, 
dear lord, 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this : 
I will reſolve your grace immediately. 
[ Exit BUCKINGHAM. 
Care. The king is angry; ſee, he gnaws his 
lip.* [ Aſede. 
K. Rich. I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 


[ deſcends from his throne, 
And unreſpective boys; none are for me, 


That look into me with conſiderate eyes :— 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumſpect.— 
oy.— 


PaAcE. My lord. 


K. Rich. Know'ſt thou not any, whom corrupt- 
ing gold 
Would tempt unto a cloſe exploit * of death? 
Pact. I know a diſcontented gentleman, 
Whoſe humble means match not his haughty mind : 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing. 


6 


ſee, be gnawws his lip. Several of our ancient hiſtorians 
obſerve, that this was an accuſtomed action of Richard, whether 
he was penfive or angry. STEEVENS., 
7 Ard unreſpective b er;] Unreſpetive is inattentive to conſe. 
quences, inconſiderate. 
So, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1 599 : 
When diſſolute impiety poſſeſs'd 
The znre/petive minds of prince and people. 
| STEEVENS. 
UnreſpeAive is, devoid of cautious and prudential conſideration, 


MaLone, 
Sce note on the following paſſage in the Rape of Lucrece, edit. 
1790, p. 102 : 


« ReſpeR and reaſon wait on wrinkled age.” STzcvrixs. 
8 pm life exploit —— | Is ſecret act. ſou xsox. 
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K. Ricy, What is his name? 


PAGE. His name, my lord, is—Tyrrel. 


K. Ricn. I partly know the man; Go, call him 
hither, boy.— [ Exit Page. 
The deep-revolving witty * Buckingham 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels : 
Hath he ſo long held out with me untir'd, 
And ſtops he now for breath ?—well, be it ſo.— 


Enter SrANLEV. 


How now, lord Stanley? what's the news? 


STAN. Know, my loving lord,“ 
The marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fled. 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 


K. Ricu. Come hither, Cateſby : rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wife is very grievous ſick ; 
I will take order for her keeping cloſe. 
Enquire me out ſome mean-born gentleman, 
Whoml will marry ſtraight to Clarence'daughter :— 


9 witty —] In this place ſignifies judicious or cunning. A 
wit was not at this time employed to ſignify a man of fancy, but 
was uſed for wiſdom or judgement. So, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 
1599 : 

_— Although unwiſe to live, had «vi? to die.” 

Again, in one of Ben Jonſon's Ma/ques : 
« And at her feet do witty — move. STEEVENS. 


2 Know, my loving /ord,] Surely, we ſhould adopt Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's regulation, and give the paſſage thus : 
How now, lord Stanley ? what's the news ? 
My lord, &c. 
Are the omitted words—#zow and loving, of ſo much value, 
that meaſure muſt continue to be ſacrificed for their preſervation ? 
STEEVENS. 
3 [ will take order for her keeping cloſe.) i. e. I will take mea- 
ſures that ſhall oblige her to keep cloſe. So,:in Marlowe and Naſh's 
Dido, 1594, Jupiter ſays : | 
„I will rate order for that 497i Y 
The ſame phraſe occurs in O/hello, Act V. fc, ii. STERVENS. 
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616 KING RICHARD III. 


The boy is fooliſh,” and I fear not him.— 
Look, how thou dream'ſt !—I ſay again, give out, 
That Anne my queen is ſic k, and like to die: 
About it; for it ſtands me much upon,“ 
To ſtop all hopes, whoſe growth may damage me.— 
[Exit CaTesBY, 
I muſt be marry'd to my brother's daughter, 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs :— 
Murder her brothers, and then marry Bt 
Uncertain way of gain! But I am in 
So far in blood, that ſin will pluck on ſin.” 
Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye, — 


9 The boy is fooliſh, Shakſpeare has here perhaps anticipated the 
folly of this youth, He was at this time, I believe, about ten 
years old, and we are not told by any hiſtorian that he had then 
exhibited any ſymptoms of folly. Being confined 


by Henry VII. 
immediately after the battle of Boſworth, and his br Free * bein 
conſequently entirely neglected, he is deſcribed by Polydore Virgi 


at the time of his death (in 1499) as an idiot; and his account 
(which was copied by Hall and Holinſhed) was certainly a ſuffici- 
ent authority for Shakſpeare's repreſentation. ©* Edouardus Varvici 
comes in carcere ab incunabulis extra hominum ferarumque con- 
ſpectum nutritus, qui gallinam ab anſere non facile internoſceret, 


cum nullo ſuo delicto ſupplicium quærere poſſet, alieno ad id tractus 
eſt.” MaLoNne, 


it flands me much upon,| i. e. it is of the utmoſt conſe. 


quence to my deſigns. The ſame phraſe occurs in The Comedy / 
Errors : 


* Conſider how it fands upon my credit.” 
See alſo Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. ſc. i. 
3 But I am in 


So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin.] The ſame reflections 
occur in Macbeth: 


9 I am in blood 


«« Step'd in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 
% Returning were as tedious,” &c. 


STEEVENS. 


Again: 
„Things bad begun make ſtrong themſelves by ill.“ 


STEEVENS, 
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Re-enter Page, with TyRREL. 


Is thy name—Tyrrel ? 4 
Trx. James Tyrrel, and your moſt obedient ſub- 


ject. 

K. Rich. Art thou, indeed? 

TYR. Prove me, my gracious lord. 

R. Rich. Dar'ſt thou reſolve to kill a friend of 
mine ? 

TrR. Pleaſe you; but I had rather kill two ene- 
mies. 

K. Rica. Why, then thou haſt it; two deep enc- 

mies, 


Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's diſturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon: 


4 I; thy name—Tyrrel ?) It ſeems, that a late editor (who boaſts 
much of his fidelity in © marking the places of action, both general 
and particular, and ſupplying ſcenical directions“) throughout this 
ſcene, has left king Richard on his throne ; whereas he might have 
tearnt from the following paſſage in Sir John Harrington's Meta- 
morphoſis of Ajax, 1596, that the monarch appeared, during the 
preſent interview with Tyrrel, on an elevation of much leſs dignity. 
4+ The beſt part (ſays Sir John) of our chronicles, in all men's 
opinions is that of Richard the third, written as I have heard 
by Moorton, but as moſt ſuppoſe, by that worthy and incorrupt 
magiſtrate Sir Thomas More, ſometime lord chancellor of Eng- 
_ where it is ſaid, how the king was deviſing with Teril to 
have his nephews privily murdred ; and it is added, he vas ther 
fitting on a draught ; a fit carpet for ſuch a counſel.” See likewiſe 
Holimſbed, Vol. II. p. 735. STEEVENS. 


For Richard's mode of proceeding on this occaſion, there are, it 
appears, many ancient and dignified precedents, ©* Maximilian the 
emperor,”” ſays old Montaigne, with other cuſtomes of his had 
this one, moſt contrary to other princes, (who, to diſpatch their 
weightieſt affaires, make often their c—e 8—1 their regal throne or 
council-chamber,) which was, &c. Florio's Tranſlation, 1603. 

| MaLoxe, 

$ deal upon :] So, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, &c. 

by Naſhe, 1596: At Wolfe's he's billeted, ſweating and dealing 
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Tyrrel, I mean thoſe baſtards in the Tower. 


Trx. Let me have open means to come to them, 
And ſoon I'll rid you from the fear of them. 


K. Ricn. Thou ſing'ſt ſweet muſick. Hark, come 
hither, Tyrrel ; 
Go, by this token :—Rifſe, and lend thine ear: 
[ Whiſpers. 
There is no more but ſo :—Say, it is done, 
And I will love thee, and prefer thee for it. 


Trx. I will deſpatch it ſtraight. [ Exit, 


Re-enter BUCKINGHAM. 


Bucx. My lord, I have conſider'd in my mind 
The late demand that you did ſound me in. 


K. Rich. Well, let that reſt. Dorſet is fled to 
Richmond. 


Bock. I hear the news, my lord. 


K. Rich. Stanley, he is your wife's ſon:— Well, 
look to it. 


Bucx. My lord, I claim the gift, my due by pro- 
miſe, 
For which your honour and your faith is pawn'd; 
The carldom of Hereford,* and the moveables, 


n it moſt intentively.“ See alſo my note on Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act III. fc. ix. SrR EVEN. 


deal zpor i. e. act _ We ſhould now ſay—deal 
eology of our author's time, 
MaLove. 


G The earldom of Hereford, &c.] Thomas duke of Gloſter, the 
fifth ſon of Edward the Third, married one of the daughters and 
coheirs of Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford. 'The duke of 
Gloſter's nephew, Henry earl of Derby, (the eldeſt ſon of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of Edward the 'Third,) 
who was afterwards King Henry IV. married the other daughter 
of the earl of Hereford: The moiety of the Hereford eſtate, 


— — 


3 
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Which you have promiſed I ſhall poſſeſs. 


K. Ricn. Stanley, look to your wife ; if ſhe con- 
vey | 


Letters to Richmond, you ſhall anſwer it. 


Bock. What ſays your highneſs to my juſt re- 
queſt ? 


K. Rich. I do remember me, Henry the ſixth 
Did prophecy, that Richmond ſhould be king, 
When Richmond was a little peeviſh boy. 

A king !—perhaps '— 


which had been poſſeſſed by that king, was ſeized on by Edward 
IV. as legally devolyed to the crown, on its being transferred 
from the Rouſe of Lancaſter to that of York, Henry Stafford duke 
of Buckingham was lineally deſcended from Thomas duke of Gloſ- 
ter, his only daughter Anne having married Edmund earl of Staf- 
ford, and Henry being the great grandſon of Edmund and Anne. 
In this right he and his anceſtors had poſſeſſed one half of the Here- 
ford, eſtate; and he claimed and arally obtained from Richard III. 
after he uſurped the throne, the reſtitution of the other half, 
which had been ſeized on by Edward; and alſo the earldom of 
Hereford, and the office of Conſtable of England, which had long 
been annexed by inheritance to that earldom, See Dugdale's Ba- 
ronage, Vol. I. p. 168, 1 69. Many of our hiſtorians however 
aſcribe the breach between him and Richard to Richard's refuſing 
to reſtore the moiety of the Hereford eſtate; and Shakſpeare has 
followed them. 

Thomas duke of Gloſter was created earl of Hereford in 1386 
by King Richard II. on which ground the duke of Buckingham 
had ſome pretenſions to claim a new grant of the title; but with 
reſpe& to the moiety of the eſtate, he Fad not a ſhadow of right to 
it; for ſuppoſing that it devolved to Edward IV. with the crown, 
it became, after the murder of his ſons, the joint property of his 
daughters, If it did not devolve to King Edward IV. it belonged 
to the right heirs of King Henry IV. MaLone. 


7 A king !—perhaps J From hence to the words, Thou trou- 
bleſt me, I am not in the vein—have been left out ever ſince the firſt 
editions, but I like them well enough to replace them. Por x. 

The alluſions to the plays of Henry VI. are no weak proofs of 
the authenticity of theſe diſputed pieces. Jon xsox. 


Theſe alluſions, I truſt, have been ſufficiently accounted for in 
the Diſertation annexed to the preceding play. MaLoxNE. 
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Buck. My lord, — N 
K. Rich. How chance, the prophet could not at | 
that time. 


Have told me, I being by,* that I ſhould kill him? 
Buck. My lord, your promiſe for the earldom, — 


EK. Rich. Richmond - When laſt I was at Exeter, a 

The mayor in courteſy ſhow'd me the caſtle, 

And call'd it—Rouge-mont : at which name, I 
ſtarted ; 

Becauſe a bard of Ireland told me once, 

I ſhould not live long after I ſaw Richmond, 


Bock. My lord, — 


—_— 


— — 2 „%% EE EET A 
I 


—__——  _— — — — 


| K. Ricn. Ay, what's o'clock ? 

| Bucx. I am thus bold 

| To put your grace in mind of what you promis'd 
| me. 

1 K. Rich. Well, but what is't o'clock ? 

| | Bucx. Upon the ſtroke 

| 'Of ten. 

1 K. Ricn. Well, let it ftrike. 

J Bucs. Why let it ſtrike? 
| A. Ricn. Becauſe that, like a Jack,“ thou keep'ſt 
. the ſtroke 


i 8 .. being kv, ] The duke of Gloſter was not by when Henry 
ö uttered the prophecy. See p. 356. Our author ſeldom took the 
1 trouble to turn to the plays to which he referred. MaLoxEe. 


9 Well, let it ſtrile.] This ſeems to have been a proverbial ſen- 
| tence. So, in Pierce's Supererogation, &c. by Gabriel Harvey, 
Þ 4to. 1593: Let the clock ſtrike : I have loſt more howers, and 
| loſe nothing if 1 find equity.” MATLONE. 

1 2 Becauſe that, like a Fack, &c.] An image, like thoſe at St. 
1 Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ftreet, and at the market-houſes at ſeve- 
; ral towns in this kingdom, was uſually called a Jact of the clock- 
' 
4 


houſe, See Cowley's Diſcourſe on the Government of Oliver Cromavell. 
{Vol. II. p. 650, edit. 1710.] Richard reſembles Buckingham to 
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Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 
I am not in the giving vein to-day. 


Buck. Why, then reſolve me whe'r you will, or. 
no. 


one of thoſe automatons, and bids him not ſuſpend the ſtroke on 
the clock-bell, but ftrike, that the hour may be paſt, and himſelf 
be at liberty to purſue his meditations. Six J. Hawxixs. 


So, in The Fleire, a comedy, 1610 :—* their tongues are, like 
a Fack o' the clock, ſtill in labour.“ 

Again, in The Coxcomb, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

Ny Is this your Jack o the clock-houſe ? 
„% Will you frike, fir?” 

Again, in a pamphlet by Deckar, called the Gals Hornbook, 
1609: but howſoever, if Powles Facks be once up with their 
elbowes, and quarrelling to ſtrike eleven, as ſoon as ever the clock 
has parted them, and ended the fray with his hammer, let not the 
duke's gallery conteyne you any longer,” 

Perhaps theſe figures were called Zacks, becauſe the engines of 
that name which turn the ſpit were anciently ornamented with 
ſuch a puppet. In The Gentleman Uſher, a comedy by Chapman, 
1606, they are alluding to a roaſting Zack, and a man ſays : 

- as in that quaint engine you have ſeen 
« 4 little man in ſhreds ſtand at & winder, 

« And ſeem to put all things in act about him, 
Lifting and pulling with a mighty ſtir, 

«« Yet adds no force to it, nor nothing does.“ 

In Lantern and Candle-light, or The Bellman's Second N ight-walk, 
Kc. by Deckar, is a paſſage ©* of a new and cunning drawing of 
money from 4 which may tend to a ſomewhat different 
explanation of the word—ftrike, ©* There is another fraternitie of 
wandring pilgrims, who merrily call themſelves Fackes of the Clock- 
houſe. "The jacke of a cloack-houſe goes upon ſcrews, and his office is 
to do nothing but rite : ſo does this noiſe (for they walke up and 
down like fidlers) travaile with motions, and whatever their mo- 
tions get them, is called friking.” STEEVENS. 


A Jack with ſuch a figure as Chapman hath deſcribed, was for 
many years exhibited, as a ſign, at the door of a White-Smith's 
ſhop in the narroweſt part of the Strand, HeyLey, 


Theſe automatons were called Facks of the clock-houſe, becauſe 
Jack in our author's time was a common appellation for a mean, 
contemptible fellow, employed by others in ſervile offices, Ses 
Vol. IV. p. 407, n. 6. MaLoNs, | 
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K. Ricn. Thou troubleſt me; I am not in the 
vein, 


[ Exeunt King RICHARD and Train. 
Bucx. And is it thus? repays he my deep ſervice 
With ſuch contempt ? made I him king for this? 
O, let me think on Haſtings ; and be gone 
To Brecknock,* while my fearful head is on. 


[ Exit. 
SENI M. 
The ſame. 


Enter TyRREIL. 


Tr. The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Dighton, and Forreſt, whom I did ſuborn 
To do this piece of ruthleſs butchery, 
Albeit they were fleſh'd villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 
Wept like two children, in their death's ſad ſtory. 
O thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes, — 
Thus, thus, quoth Forreſt, girdling one another 
Within their alabaſter innocent arms : 
Their lips were four red roſes on a ſtalł, 
Which, in their ſummer beauty, kiſs'd each other, 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay; 


z to Brecknock, | To the Caſtle of Brecknock in Wales, 
where the duke of Buckingham's eſtate lay. MaLone, 


O thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes, 
Thus, thus, quoth Forreſt, girdling one another 
Within their alabaſter innocent arms : 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay;] Theſe circumſtances 

were probably adopted from the old ſong of The moſt cruel Murther 
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Which once, quoth Forreſt, almoſt chang'd my mind; 
But, O, the devil—there the villain ſtopp'd ; 

When Dighton thus told on, — we ſmothered 

The moſt repleniſhed ſweet. work of nature, 

That, from the prime creation, &er ſhe fram'd.— 
Hence both are gone with conſcience and remorſe, 
They could not ſpeak; and ſo I left them both, 
To bear this tidings to the bloody king. 


Enter King Ricnarp. 


And _ _ comes :—All health, my ſovereign 
ord ! 


K. Ricn. Kind Tyrrel! am I happy in thy news? 


TrR. If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happineſs, be happy then, 
For it is done. 

R. Rien. But didſt thou ſee them dead? 


Tr. I did, my lord. 


K. Rican. And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 
Trx. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried 
them : 


But where, to ſay the truth, I do not know. 
K. Ricn. Come to me, Tyrrel, ſoon at after ſup- 


Per, 
When thou ſhalt tell the proceſs of their death. 


of Edward V. &c, in The Golden Garland of Princely Delight. The 
thirteenth edition of this collection was publiſhed in 1690: 
„When theſe ſweet children thus were laid in bed, 
« And to the Lord their hearty prayers had ſaid, 
« Sweet ſlumbring ſleep then cloſing up their eyes, 
« Each folded in the other's arms then lies.“ 
It muſt be owned, however, that there is nothing to aſſiſt us in 
aſcertaining the exact date of this and many other of our ancient 
ballads, STEEVINõ. , 
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Mean time, but think how I may do thee good, 
And be inheritor of thy deſire. 
Farewell, till then. 


TYR. I humbly take my leave. [ Exit, 


K. Ricn. The ſon of Clarence have I pen'd up 
cloſe ; * 

His daughter meanly have I match'd in marriage; 
The ſons of Edward ſleep in Abraham's boſom, 
And Anne my wife hath bid the world good night. 
Now, for I know the Bretagne Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And, by that knot, looks proudly on the crown, 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer. 


S The ſon of Clarence have I pen'd up cloſe;] In Sheriff Hutton 
caſtle, Yorkſhire ; where he L veg he *till the coming of Henry 
VII. who immediately after the battle of Boſworth ſent him to 
the Tower, and ſome few years after, moſt treacherouſly and bar- 
barouſly put him to death ; being, from a total want of education 
and commerce with mankind, ſo ignorant, that he could not, ac- 
cording to Hall, diſcern a gooſe from a capon. With this unfor- 
tunate young nobleman ended the male line of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Plantagenet. RI rsox. 


6 His daughter meanly have I match'd in narriage;] To Sir 
Richard Pole, Knt. This lady, at ſeventy years of age, without 
any legal proceſs, and for no crime but her relation to the crown, 
was beheaded in the Tower by that ſanguinary tyrant Henry VIII. 
Her ſon, Lord Montague, had been put to death a few years be- 
fore, in the ſame manner, and for the ſame crime; and the famous 
Cardinal Pole, another of her children, only eſcaped the fate of 
his mother and brother, by keeping out of the butcher's _ 

ITSON., 


7 the Bretagne Richmond —] He thus denominates Rich- 
mond, becauſe after the battle of Tewkſbury he had taken refuge 
in the court of Francis II. duke of Bretagne, where by the pro- 
curement of King Edward IV. he was kept a long time in a Lind 
of honourable cuſtody. See note on ſc. iv. MaLoxe, 
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Enter CaTtsByY. 


Care. My lord, — 


K. Rich. Good news or bad, that thou com'ſt in 
ſo bluntly ? 


Care. Bad news, my lord: Morton is fled to 
Richmond ; 
And Buckingham, back'd with the hardy Welſh- 
men, 
Is in the field, and ſtill his power encreaſeth. 


K. Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me more 
near, 
Than Buckingham and his raſh-levied ſtrength. 
Come, —I have learn'd, that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitorꝰ to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king! 
Go, muſter men: My counſel is my ſhield ; 
We muſt be brief, when traitors brave the field. 
CE [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. Before the Palace. 


Enter Queen MARGARET, 


I Mak. So, now proſperity * to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 


fearful commenti : 
Ir leaden ſervitor F Timorous thought and cautious diſqui- 
ſition are the dull attendants on delay. Joh xsOx. 
9 begins to mellow, &c.] The ſame thought occurs in Mar- 
ſon's Antonio and Mellida, 1602: | 
Vor. X. Ss 
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Here in theſe confines lily have I lurk'd, 

To watch the waning of mine enemies. 

A dire induction * am I witneſs to, | 

And will to France; hoping, the conſequence 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 

Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret! who comes 
here? 


Enter Queen EL ZzABETH and the Ducheſs of Lokk. 


9. Er1z. Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender 
ard, NT — | 
My unblown flowers, new-appearing ſweets ! 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 
And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation ! 


Q.: Mak. Hover about her; ſay, that right for 
right 
Hath dimm'd your infant morn to aged night. 


yo now is his fate grown melloaw, 
«« Inſtant to fall into the rotten jars 
«« Of chap-fall'n death.” STEEVENS, 
9 dire induction — ] TaduFion is preface, introduction, firſt 
part. It is ſo uſed by Sackville in our author's time. Jon xsox. 
3 /ay, that right for right —] This is one of thoſe conceits 
which our author may be ſuſpected of loving better than propriety. 
- * 4 right is juſtice anſauering to the claims of juſtice, So, in 
| 6 T hat forehead | 
« Where ſhould be branded, if that right were right,—.” 
JOHNSON, 
In the third ſcene of the firſt act Margaret was reproached with 
the murder of young Rutland, and the death of her huſband and 
ſon were imputed to the divine vengeance rouſed by that wicked 
act. So juſt is God to right the innocent.“ Margaret now 
pars means to ſay, The right of me, an injured mother, whoſe 
on was lain at "Tewkſbury, has now operated as 8 as 
that right which the death of Rutland gave you to divine juſtice, 
and has deſtroyed your children in their turn, MaLQNE. 


— — 
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Ducn. So many miſeries have. craz'd my voice, 
That my woe-wearied tongue is {till and mute, — 
Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead? 


9. MAR. Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet, 
Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 


9. El IE. Wilt thou, O God, fly from ſuch gen- 
| tle lambs, 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 
When didſt thou fleep,* when ſuch a deed was done 


9. Marx. When holy Harry died, and my ſweet 
ſon. h 


Docu. Oy life, blind ſight, poor mortal-living 
ghoſt, 
Woe's ſcene, world's ſhame, grave's due by life 
uſurp'd, | 
Brief abſtract and record of tedious days, 
Reſt thy unreſt on England's lawful earth, 
[ Sitting down. 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood ! 
9. Eriz. Ah, that thou would'ſt as ſoon afford 
a grave, 
As thou canſt yield a melancholy ſeat ; 
Then would I hide my bones, not reſt them here! 
Ah, who hath any cauſe to mourn, but we? 
[ Sitting down by hey. 
O. MAR. If ancient ſorrow be moſt reverent, 


4 When didft thou ſleep, &c.] That is, When, before the preſent 
occaſion, didſt thou ever ſleep during the commiſſion of ſuch an 
action? Thus the only authentick copies now extant ; the quarto, 
16 8, and the firſt folio, The editor of the ſecond folio changed 

en to My, which has been adopted by all the ſubſequent edi- 
tors ; though Margaret's anſwer evidently refers to the word found 


in the original copy. MaLoNe, 


I have admitted this reading, though I am not quite certain of 
its authenticity, The reply of Margaret might have been deſigned 


as an interrogatory echo to the laſt words of the Queen. STEVENS. 
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Give mine the benefit of ſeniory, 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.“ 
If ſorrow can admit ſociety, [ /itting down with them. 
Tell o'er your woes again by viewing mine :— 
I had an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him; 
I had a huſband,” till a Richard kill'd him: 
Thou hadſt an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him; 
Thou hadſt a Richard, till a Richard kill'd him. 
Duca. I had a Richard too, and thou didſt kill 
| him; 
I had a Rutland too, thou holp'ſt to kill him. 
Q, Mis. Thou hadſt a Clarence too, and Rich- 
ard kill'd him. 
From forth the Kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death : 
That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes, 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood; 


$ 


ſeniory,] For ſeniority. Jon ns0N. 
So, in Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 161 5, p. 149 


«« the ſon of Edmund, the ſon of Edward the /cignior, the 
fon of Alured, &c. STEEVeNs. 


The word in the quarto is fignorie, in the folio foneury, and it 
has been printed /griory in — late editions: Ls ps ſn general 
modern ſpelling has been adopted, I know not why the ancient 
mode ſhould be adhered to in this particular inſtance. In The Co- 
medy of Errors, p. 316, ſenior has been properly printed by all the 
modern editors, though the words in the old copy are—** We'll 
draw cuts for the fgrior.” The ſubſtantive in the text is evidently 
formed by our author from hence, MaLoxs. 

6 And let my griefs frown on the upper band.] So, in our author's 
. Rape of Lucrece : 

«« By this ſtarts Collatine as from a dream, 
« And bids Lucretius give his ſorrows place.” Matons. 


I had a huſband,} The quarto has—a Richard, which the edi- 
tor of the folio corrected by ſubſtituting—a huſband. I believe 
Shakſpeare wrote I had a Henry, In a ſubſequent ſpeech in this 

ſcene, p. 649, I. 2, my brother” being printed in the quarto by 
miſtake, inſtead of thy brother,“ the editor of the folio corrected 
the wrong word, and printed my huſband, MaLone. 
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That foul defacer of God's handy-work ; 

That excellent grand tyrant of the earth, 

That reigns * in galled eyes of weeping ſouls, 
Thy womb let looſe, to chafe us to our graves.— 
O upright, juſt, and true-diſpoſing God, 

How do thank thee, that this carnal? cur 

Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body, 

And makes her pew-fellow * with others* moan ! 


Ducn. O, Harry's wife, triumph not in my 
WOES ; 
God witneſs with me, I have wept for thine. 


Q: Max. Bear with me; I am hungry for re- 
venge, 
And now I cloy me with beholding it. 

Thy Edward he is dead, that kill'd my Edward; 
Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward; 
Young York. he is but boot, becauſe both they 
Match not the high perfection of my loſs. 


* That reigns &c.] This and the preceding line have been 
omitted by all the modern editors, Rowe excepted. STEEVENS. 


Theſe two lines are found only in the folio, and are there tranſ- 
poſed. They were rightly arranged by Mr. Steevens. Maron. 


9 carnal —) This word, in the preſent inſtance, may ſig- 
nify carnivorous, though in Hamlet it is uſed for faughterous : 
«« Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts.“ STrREEVENS. 


2 And makes her pew-fellow Peau-fellau ſeems to be com- 
panion. We have now a new phraſe, nearly equivalent, by which 
we ſay of perſons in the ſame difficulties, that they are in the /ame 
box. JOHNSON. 


Pew-fellow is a word yet in uſe, Six J. Hawxins. 


I find this compound word in Northward Hoe, a comedy, by 
Decker and Webſter, 160: „He would make him pue-fellow 
with a lord's ſteward at leaſt,” 

Again, in Weftwward-Hoeoe, by the ſame authors, 1606 : 

«© — being both my ſcholars, and your honeſt pue-fellows.” 
STEEVENS. 

3 Young York he is but boot,] Boot is that which is thrown in to 

mend a purchaſe, Joh nsoN, — 
883 
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Thy Clarence he is dead, that ſtabb'd my Edward; 
And the beholders of this tragick play, 

The adulterate Haſtings,* Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 
Untimely ſmother'd in their duſky graves. 
Richard yet lives, hell's black intelligencer ; 

Only reſery'd their factor, to buy ſouls, 

And ſend them thither : But at hand, at hand, 
Enſues his piteous and unpitied end: 

Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, ſaints pray, 
To have him ſuddenly convey'd from hence ;— 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 

That I may live to ſay, The dog is dead ! 


Q.: Er1z.O, thou didſt prophecy, the time would 
come, 


That I ſhould wiſh for thee to help me curſe 
That bottled ſpider, that foul bunch-back'd toad. 


Q. Mas. I call'd thee then, vain flouriſh of my 
fortune ; | 


I call'd thee then, poor ſhadow, painted queen ; 
The preſentation of but what I was, 


The flattering index of a direful pageant, 


2 The adulterate Haſtings] I believe Shakſpeare wrote: 
The adulterer Haſtings, WARBURTON. 


Adulterate is right. We ſay metals are adulterate ; and adulterate 
ſometimes means the ſame as adulterer. In either ſenſe, on this 
'occaſion, the epithet will ſuit. Haſtings was adulterate, as Mar- 
garet has try'd his friendſhip and found it faithleſs; he was an 
adulterer, as he cohabited with Jane Shore during the life of her 
huſband. So, the Ghoſt in Hamlet, ſpeaking of the King, ſays: 

that inceſtnous; that adulterate beaſt.” STEEVENS. 

3 Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, ſaints pray, | This imper- 
fect line is not injudiciouſly completed by ſome former editor: 


Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar for him; ſaints pray, 
To hade &c. STERVENS. | 


4 The flattering index of a direful pageant, | Pageants are dumb 
ſhows, and the poet meant to allude to one of theſe, the index of 
which promiſed a happier concluſion. The pageants then diſplayed 
on public occaſions were generally preceded by a brief account of 


the order in which the Characters were to walk, Theſe indexes 
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One heav'd a high, to be hurl'd down below: 
A mother only mock'd with two fair babes; 


A dream of what thou waſt; a gariſh flag, 


To be the aim of every dangerous ſhot ; * 

A ſign of dignity, a breath, a bubble; 

A queen in jeſt, only to fill the ſcene. 

Where is thy huſband now? where be thy brothers? 

Where be thy two ſons? wherein doſt thou joy ? 

Who ſues, and kneels, and ſfays—God fave the 
queen ? 

Where be the bending peers that flatter'd thee ? 5 

Where be the thronging troops that follow'd thee ? 


Decline all this,“ and ſee what now thou art. 


For happy wife, a moſt diſtreſſed widow ; 
For joyful mother, one that wails the name; 
For one being ſued to, one that humbly ſues ; 
For queen, a very caitiff crown'd with care: 
For one that ſcorn'd at me, now ſcorn'd of me; 
For one being fear'd of all, now fearing one; 
For one commanding all, obey'd of none. 


Thus hath the courſe of juſtice wheel'd about, 


were diſtributed among the ſpeQators, that they might underſtand 

the meaning of ſuch allegorical ſtuff as was uſually exhibited, 

The index of every book was anciently placed before the beginning 
of it. STEEVENS, 
5 a gariſh flag, 

To be the aim of every dangerous ſpot ; | Alluding to the danger- 

ous ſituation of thoſe perſons to whoſe care the ſtandards of armies 


. were entruſted. STEEVENS. 


6 Where be the bending peers that flatter d thee ?] Mr. Rowe has 
transferred. this queſtion to Alicia in Jane Shore: 
« where 1s the king 
And all the ſmiling eringing train of courtiers, 
That bent the knee before thee?” STEEveNs. 


7 Decline a/l zhis,] i. e. run through all this from firſt to laſt. 
So, in Troilus and Creſfſida: © I'll decline the whole queſtion.”? 
This phraſe the poet borrowed from his grammar, MALONE. 

8 ,—— wheel'd bt,] Thus the quartos, The folio-wHirl d 
about, STEEVENS, | eee 
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And left thee but a very prey to time; 

Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 

To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 

Thou didſt uſurp my place, And doſt thou not 

Uſurp the juſt proportion of my ſorrow ? 

Now thy proud neck bears half my burden'd yoke; 

From which even here I ſlip my wearied head, 

And leave the burden of it all on thee. 

Farewell, York's wife,—and queen of ſad miſ— 
chance,— 


Theſe Engliſh woes ſhall make me ſmile in France, 


9. ELIz. O thou well ſkill'd in curſes, ſtay a 
while, 


And teach me how to curſe mine enemies. 


Q. Max. Forbear to fleep the night, and faſt" 
the day 3 
Compare dead happineſs with living woe; 
Think that thy babes were fairer * than they were, 
And he, that ſlew them, fouler than he is : 
Bettering thy loſs makes the bad-cauſer worſe ; ? 
Revolving this will teach thee how to curſe. 


9. Er1iz. My words are dull, O, quicken them 
with thine ! 


D. MAR. Thy woes will make them ſharp, and 
pierce like mine. [Exit Q, Marcartr. 


1 Forbear to fleep—and faſt —] Faft has no connection with the 
preceding word forbear; the meaning 8 not at night, 
- and faſt during the day. The quarto reads to fleep the igbu, 

and faſt the days, MaLoxe. 


8  —— vere fairer —] So the quarto. The folio reads—ſaweeter, 


MaLoxe, 
9 Bettering thy loſs makes the bad-cauſer worſe ;] We muſt either 
read this line thus: 
Bettering thy loſs, make the bad-cauſer worſe, 


which I believe to be the true reading, or include it in a paren- 
theſis, M. Mason. 22 5 


el 
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Ducn. Why ſhould calamity be full of words ? 


9. EI IZ. Windy attorneys to their client woes,” 
Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate joys,? | 


Poor breathing orators of miſeries ! 


Let them have ſcope: though what they do impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet do they eaſe the heart.“ 


Duca. If ſo, then be not tongue-ty'd: go with me, 
And in the breath of bitter words let's Fmocher 
My damned ſon, that thy two ſweet ſons fmother'd. 


| — within. 
I hear his drum, —be copious in exclaims. 


Enter King RicnaRD, and his Train, marching. 
K. Rich. Who intercepts me in my expedition? 


2 Duch. Why ſhould calamity be full of word: ? 
. Eliz. Windy attorneys 1 their client woes,] So, in our 
author's Venus and Adonis : 
* So of concealed ſorrow may be ſaid : 
«« Free vent of words love's fire doth aſſuage; 
« But when the heart's a7torney once is mute, 
„The client breaks as deſperate of his ſuit.” 


The quarto reads—your client woes. The folio—their clients 
woes, MaLone. 


3 Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate Joys, ] As I cannot underſtand the 


reading of the folio—intetine, I have adopted another from the 
quarto in 1597: * 


Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate joys : 
i. e. words, tun'd to complaints, ſucceed joys that are dead; and 
unbequeath'd to them, to whom they ſhould properly deſcend, 
THzoOBALD. 
The metaphor is extremely harſh, The joys already poſſeſſed 
being all conſumed and paſſed away, are ſuppoſed to have died 
inteſtate, that is, to have made no will, having nothing to be- 
queath ; and mere verbal complaints are their ſucceſſors, but inhe- 
rit nothing but miſery. MaLone. 
4 


7 
though what they do impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet do they eaſe the heart. | So, in Macbeth: 
Give ſorrow words; the grief that does not ſpeak, 
% Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break.“ 
The quarto reads—Help rot at all,. —. MaLons. 
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Dycu. O, ſhe, that might have intercepted thee, 
By ſtrangling thee in her accurſed womb 
From all the ſlaughters, wretch, that thou haſt done. 
9. EL1z. Hid'ſt thou that forehead with a golden 
crown, 
Where ſhould be branded, if that right were right, 
The ſlaughter of the prince that ow'd that crown, 
And the dire death of my poor ſons, and brothers? 
Tell me, thou villain-ſlave, where are my children? 


Ducn. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy bro- 
ther Clarence ? 
And little Ned Plantagenet, his ſon ? 


Q; Er1iz. Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, 
Grey ? 
Ducn. Where is kind Haſtings ? 


K. Rich. A flouriſh, trumpets !—ſtrike alarum, 
| drums! 
Let not the heavens hear theſe tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord's anointed: Strike, I ſay.— 

[ Flourih, Alarums. 

Either be patient, and entreat me fair, 
Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 


Docu. Art thou my ſon? 


R. Rich. Ay; I thank God, my father, and your- 
ſelf. 
Doch. Then patiently hear my impatience. 
K. Ricy. Madam, I have a touch of your con- 
dition,“ 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 


3 that ow'd that crown,] i. e. that poſſeſſed it, So, in 
King Fohn - 

„Which ow? the crown that thou o'ermaſtereſt,” STETVENS. 

4 —— 6 touch of your condition,] A ſpice or particle of your 
temper or diſpoſition, Jonxsox. | | | 
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Doch. O, let me ſpeak. 
A. Ricn. Do, then; but I'll not hear. 
Duck. I will be mild and gentle in my words. 


K. Rich. And brief, good mother; for J am in 
haſte. 


Duca. Art thou ſo haſty ? I have ſtaid for thee, 
God knows, in torment and in agony. 


K. Rich. And came I not at laſt to comfort you? 


Ducn. No, by the holy rood, thou know'ſt it well, 
Thou cam'ſt on earth to make the earth my hell, 
A grievous burden was thy birth to me; 

Tetchy * and wayward was thy infancy ; 

Thy ſchool-days, frightful, deſperate, wild, and fu- 
rious ; 7 

Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and ventu- 

rous ; ' 

Thy age confirm'd, proud, ſubtle, ſly, and bloody, 

More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred ; 

What comfortable hour canſt thou name, 

That ever grac'd me“ in thy company? 

K. Ricn. 'Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour,'that 

call'd your grace 


So, in Chapman's tranſlation of the 24th 7liad : 
% his cold blood embrac'd a fiery touch 
« Of anger,” &c, STEEVENS. | 


5 Tetchy—] Is touchy, peeviſh, fretful, ill-temper'd. RiT8oxN, 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
To ſee it zetchy, and fall out with the dug. 


| STEEVENS, 
6 That ever grac'd me—] To grace ſeems here to mean the 
ſame as to ble/s, to make happy. So, gracious is kind, and graces 


are favours, JOHNSON. 
We find the ſame expreſſion in Macbeth: 
«« Pleaſe it your highneſs | 
„ To grace us with your royal company.” STzzveNs. 


Humphrey Hour,] This may probably be an allufion to 
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To breakfaſt once, forth of my company. 
If I be fo diſgracious in your ſight, 


ſome affair of gallantry of which the ducheſs had been ſuſpected, 
I cannot find the name in Holinſhed. Surely the poet's fondneſs 
for a quibble has not induced him at once to perſonify and chriſten 
that hour of the day which ſummon'd his mother to breakfaſt, 

So, in The Wit of a Woman, 1604: Gentlemen, time makes 
us brief: our old miſtreſs, Houre, is at hand. 

Shak ſpeare might indeed by this ſtrange phraſe (Humphrey Hour) 
have deffgned to mark the hour at which the good Ducheſs was as 
hungry as the followers of Duke Humphrey. 

The common cant phraſe of dining with duke Humphrey, J have 
never yet heard ſatisfactorily explained. It appears, however, 
from a ſatirical pamphlet called The Guls Horn-booke, 1609, writ- 
ten by T. Deckar, that in the ancient church of St. Paul, one of 
the ailes was called Duke Humphrey's Walk; in which thoſe who 
had no means of procuring a dinner, affected to loiter. Deckar 
concludes his fourth chapter thus: By this, I imagine you have 
walked your bellyful, and thereupon being weary, or (which is 
rather, I beleeve,) being moſt gentleman- like hungry, it is fit that 
as I brought you unto the duke, ſo (becauſe he followes the faſhion 
of great men in Leeping no houſe, and that therefore you 'muſt go 

ſeele your dinner) ſuffer me to take you by the hand and leade you 
into an ordinary.” The title of this chapter is, How a gallant 
ſhould behave himſelf in Pæaules Walkes,” 

Hall, in the 7th Satire, B. III. ſeems to confirm this interpre- 
tation: 

„ *Tis Ruffio: Trow'ſt thou where he din'd to-day ? 
In ſooth I ſaw him fit with duke Humfpray : 
Manie good welcoms, and much gratis cheere, 
Keeps he for everie ſtragling cavaliere; 
1 An open houſe haunted with greate reſort, 
« Long ſervice mixt with * diſport,” &c. 

Hall's Satires, Edit. 1602, p. 60. 

See likewiſe Ferre letters and certain Sonnets, by Gabriel Harvey, 
1592: 

2 to ſeeke his dinner in Poules with duke Humphrey : to 
licke diſhes, to be a beggar.” 

Again, in The Return of the Knight of the Peſt, &c. by Naſh, 
1606: * in the end comming into Poules, to behold the old 
duke and his gueſts, &c. | 

Again, in 4 wonderful, ſtrange, and miraculous Progneſlication, 
for this Year, &c. 1591, by Naſh: «© ſundry fellowes in their 
ſilkes ſhall be appointed to keepe duke Humfrye company in Poules, 
becauſe they know not where to get their dinners abroad.” 
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Let me march on, and not offend you, madam.— 
Strike up the drum. 


Duca. I pr'ythee, hear me ſpeak. 
K. Rich. You ſpeak too bitterly. 


Duca. Hear me a word; 
For I ſhall never ſpeak to thee again. 


K. RIch. So. 
Ducn. Either thou wilt die, by God's juſt ordi- 


nance, 

Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror ; 

Or I with grief and extreme age ſhall periſh, 
And never look upon thy face again. 
Therefore, take with thee my moſt heavy curſe ; 
Which, in the day of battle, tire thee more, 
Than all the complete armour that thou wear'ſt ! 
My prayers on the adverſe party fight ; 

And there the little ſouls of Edward's children 
Whiſper the ſpirits of thine enemies, 

And promiſe them ſucceſs and victory. 

Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end ; 


If it be objected that duke Humphrey was buried at St. Albans, 
let it likewiſe be remember'd that cenotaphs were not uncommon. 


STEEVENS. 

It appears from Stowe's Survey, 1598, that Sir Fohn Bexwcampe, 
ſon to Guy, and brother to 'Thomas, earls of Warwick, who dyed 
in 1358, had © a faire monument“ on the ſouth fide of the body 
of St. Paul's church. He,” fays Stowe, is by ignorant people 
miſnamed to be Humphrey Duke of Glofter, who lyeth honourably 
buried at Saint Albans, twentie miles from London : And therefore 
ſuch as merily profeſſe themſelues to ſerue Duke Humphrey in 
Powles, are to bee puniſhed here, and ſent to Saint Albons, there 


to be puniſhed againe, for theyr abſence from theyr maiſter, as 
they call him.“ RiTsox, 


Humphrey Hour,] I believe nothing more than a quibble was 


meant. In our poet's twentieth Sonnet we find a fimilar conceit ; 


a quibble between hues (colours) and Hughes, (formerly ſpelt Hewes) 
the perſon addreſled. 2 E. 
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Shame ſerves thy life,“ and doth thy death attend. 
Exit, 
9. Er1z. Though far more cauſe, yet much leſs 
ſpirit to curſe | 
Abides in me; I ſay amen to her. [ Going. 
K. Ricn, Stay, madam,” I muſt ſpeak a word 
with you. 
O: EIIz. I have no more ſons of the royal 
| blood, 
For thee to murder: for my daughters, Richard, — 
They ſhall be praying nuns, not weeping queens ; 
And therefore level not to hit their lives. 


K. Rich. You have a daughter call'd — Eliza. 
beth, 


Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 
9. Er1z. And muſt ſhe die for this? O, let her 
live, 
And F ll corrupt her manners, ſtain her beauty; 
Slander myſelf, as falſe to Edward's bed; 
Throw over her the veil of infamy : 
So ſhe may live unſcarr'd of bleeding ſlaughter, 
I will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. 


K. Rich. Wrong not her birth, ſhe is of royal 
blood.* | 


Q, E:1z. To ſave her life, I'll ſay—ſhe is not ſo. 
K. Rich. Her life is ſafeſt only in her birth. 
Q: Eriz. And only in that ſafety died her bro- 


thers. 


8 Shame ſerves thy life,] To ſerve is to accompany, ſervants being 
near the perſons of their maſters. JounsoN, 


9 Stay, madam,] On this dialogue tis not neceſſary to beſtow 


much criticiſm , part of it is ridiculous, and the whole improba- 
ble. Jon xSsOx. 


ds — is of royal blocd.] The folio reads —ſhe is @ royal 
Princeſs, © STEKYENS, | 


———— —y-—— —̃ —— Ee CH—_—s 
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X. Rich. Lo, at their births * good ſtars were 


oppoſite. 
2. EL1z. No, to their lives bad friends were 
contrary. 


K. Rich. All unavoided * is the doom of deſtiny, 


Q: Er1z. True, when avoided grace makes deſ- 
J tiny : 
My babes were deſtin'd to a fairer death, 
If g grace had bleſs'd thee with a fairer life. 


K. Rich. You ſpeak, as if that I had ſlain my 
couſins. 


Q: ELIZ. Couſins, indeed; and by their uncle 
cozen'd | 

Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 
Whoſe hands ſoever lanc'd their tender hearts, 
Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction: 
No doubt the murderous knife was dull and blunt, 
Till it was whetted on thy ſtone-hard heart,“ 
To revel in the entrails of my lambs. 


Lo, at their births ] Perhaps we ſhould read Vo, at their 
birth TyRwRIrr. 
All unavoided &c,] i, e. unavoidable. So before: 
„% Whoſe ana voided eye is dangerous,” MALoxx. 


5 Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction:] This is a jingle in 
which Shakſpeare perhaps found more delight than his ka 
So, in Hamlet : 

„ By indirefions find directiont out.“ 
Ihe ſame oppoſition of words occurs alſo in King John. 
STEEVENS. 

6 Till it was whetted on thy flone-hard heart,] This conceit ſeems 
alſo to have been a great favourite of our author. We meet with 
it more than once. So, in King Henry IV. P. II: 

Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
« Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 
* To ſtab,” &c. 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice : 
Not on thy ſole, but on thy ſoul, harſh Jew, 
« Thou mak'f thy knife keen. STEEVENS, 


7 
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But that ſtill uſe © of grief makes wild grief tame, 
My tongue ſhould to thy ears not name my boys, 
Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes; 
And I, in ſuch a deſperate bay of death, 

Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 
Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. 


K. Rich. Madam, ſo thrive I in my enterprize, 
And dangerous ſucceſs of bloody wars, 
| As J intend more good to you and yours, L 
Than ever you or yours by me were harm'd! 
9. Er1z. What good is cover'd with the face of 
heaven, 
To be diſcover'd, that can do me good ? 


K. Rich. The advancement of your children, 
gentle lady. 


Q. Er1z. Up to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their 
heads ? 


K. Ricy. No, to the dignity and height of for- 
tune, 
The high imperial type“ of this earth's glory. 
Q: Er1z. Flatter my ſorrows with report of it; 
Tell me, what ſtate, what dignity, what honour, 


SC 
- 
V 


— — — — — — 
— — — —é——— — 4 — — 


6 —fil / ] i. e. conſtant uſe. So, in Xing Richard I] : 

A generation of „ill breeding thoughts.” STEEVEN S. 

7 The high imperial type —] Type is exhibition, ſhow, diſplay. 

Jouns0N. 

I think it means emblem, one of its uſual ſignifications.— By the 
imperial e of glory, Richard means a crown, M. Mason. 


The canopy placed over a pulpit is ſtill called by architects a 
| | tyþe. It is, I apprehend, in a ſimilar ſenſe that the word is here 
| uſed. HENLEY. 


| Bullokar, in his Expoſitor, 1616, defines Type—** A figure, 
| form, or likeneſs of any _ Cawdrey in his Alphabetical Ta- 
| 


| ble, Sc. 1604, calls it“ figure, example, or ſhadowe of any 
| thing.” The word is uſed in King Henry VI. P. III. as here: 


| « Thy father bears the he of king of Naples.“ MaLtoxe, 


— — — ” 
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Canſt thou demiſe * to any child of mine? 


K. Rich. Even all I have; ay, and myſelf and all, 
Will I withal endow a child of thine; 
So in the Lethe of thy angry ſoul 
Thou drown the ſad remembrance of thoſe wrongs,? 
Which, thou ſuppoſeſt, I have done to thee. 


9. Er1z. Be brief, leſt that the proceſs of thy 
kindneſs | 


Laſt longer telling than thy kindneſs' date. 


K. Rich. Then know, that, from my ſoul, I love 
thy daughter. 


Q. Er1iz. My daughter's mother thinks it with 
her ſoul. 


K. Rich. What do you think? 


9. EL Iz. That thou doſt love my daughter, from 
thy ſoul : 
So, from thy ſoul's love, didſt thou love her bro- 
thers ; 


And, from my heart's love, I do thank thee for it. 


K. Rich. Be not ſo haſty to confound my mean- 
ing: 
I mean, that with my ſoul I love thy daughter, 
And do intend to make her queen of England. 


9. Eriz. Well then, who doſt thou mean ſhall 
be her king ? 


8 Canft thou demiſe ] To demiſe is to grant, from demittere, 
to devolve a right from one to another. STEEVENS. 


The conſtant language of leaſes is, — demiſed, granted, and 

to farm let.” But 1 believe the word is uſed by no poet but Shak- 

ſpeare. For demiſe, the reading of the quarto, and firſt folio, the 

editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily ſubſtituted dewi/e. MaLone. 
9 So in the Lethe of thy angry ſoul 


Thou drown the ſad remembrance of thoſe wrongs,| So, in King 
Henry IV. P. II: 


« May this be waſh'd in Lethe and forgotten? STerveNs. 
Yor. X. 18 
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K. Ricn. Even he, that makes her queen; Who 


elſe ſhould be ? uy 
9. EIIZ. What, thou? Un 
K. Rich. Even ſo: What think you An 


of it, madam ? ? 
Q. ELIz. How canſt thou woo her? 


K. Ricn. That I would learn of you, 
As one being beſt acquainted with her humour. 


Q: EIIZ. And wilt thou learn of me? 


K. Ricn. Madam, with all my heart.* 
9. Er1z. Send to her, by the man that flew her 
brothers, 


A pair of bleeding hearts; thereon engrave, 
Edward, and Vork; then, haply, will ſhe weep: 
Therefore preſent to her, as ſometime Margaret 
Did to thy father, ſteep'd in Rutland's blood, — 
A handkerchief; which, ſay to her, did drain 
The purple ſap from her ſweet brother's body, 
And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal. 

If this inducement move her not to love, 

Send her a letter of thy noble deeds ; 

Tell her, thou mad'ſt away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and, for her ſake, 

Mad'ſt quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne. 


K. Rich. You mock me, madam; this is not 
the way 


Even fo: What think you of it, madam ?] Thus the folio, ex- 
cept that it reads—howw inſtead of what. The quarto, without 
attention to the broken verſe preceding : 

I., even I: what think you of it, madam ? 


J am not (ſays Mr. Malone) ſure whether it ſhould not be 
printed, Ay, even I.” STEevens. 


2 Madam, with all my heart.] I ſuppoſe the word—Madan, 
may be ſafely omitted, as it violates the meaſure. STzzveNs. 


3 as ſometime Margaret —] Here is another refereace to 
the plays of Henry VI. Jon ns0N. 
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To win your daughter. 


9. ELIzZ. There is no other way; 
Unleſs thou could'ſt put on ſome other ſhape, 
And not be Richard that hath done all this. 


K. Rict. Say, that Idid* all this for loveof her? 


9. Eiiz. Nay, then indeed, ſhe cannot chooſe 
but have thee, 


Having bought love with ſuch a bloody ſpoil.* 


K. Rich. Look, what is done cannot be now 
atnended : 


Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 

Which after-hours give leiſure to repent. 

If I did take the kingdom from your ſons, 

To make amends, [I'll give it to your daughter. 
If I have kill'd the iſſue of your womb, 

To quicken your increaſe, I will beget 

Mine iſſue of your blood upon your daughter. 
A grandam's name 1s little leſs in love, 

Than 1s the doting title of a mother ; 


4 Say, that I did &c.] This and the 1 fifty- four lines, 


ending with the words render years in p. 646, are found only in the 
folio, MaLo xx. 


5 Nay, then indeed, ſhe cannot chuſe but have thee, | [Old copy 
bate,) The ſenſe ſeems to require that we ſhould read: 
— but love thee, 
ironically, 'TyYrwariTT, 


As this is evidently ſpoken ironically, I agree with Tyrwhitt, 
that the preſent reading is corrupt, but ſhould rather amend it b 
reading * have you,” than ** e you; as the word have is 
more likely to have been miſtaken for hate, the traces of the letters 
being nearly the ſame. M. Mason. 


As this conjecture is, in my opinion, at once fortunate and ju- 
dicious, I have placed it in the text. A ſomewhat TI 
error had happened in Coriolanus, laſt ſpeech of ſcene iv. Act IV. 
where have was apparently given inftead of—hate. STEEVENS. 


6 — bloody ſpoil.) Spoil is waſte, havock, Joh xsON. 
T0 2 


— 


— 
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They are as children, but one ſtep below, 

Even of your mettle, of your very blood; 

Of all one pain, —ſave for a night of groans 

Endur'd of her,* for whom you bid like ſorrow.” 

Your children were vexation to your youth, 

But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. 

The loſs, you have, is but—a ſon being king, 

And, by that loſs, your daughter is made queen. 

I cannot make you what amends I would, 

Therefore accept ſuch kindneſs as I can. 

Dorſet your ſon, that, with a fearful ſoul, 

Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 

This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 

To high promotions and great dignity : 

The king, that calls your beauteous daughter,— 
wife, 

Familiarly ſhall call thy Dorſet—brother ; 

Again ſhall you be mother to a king, 

And all the ruins of diſtreſsful times 


7 Even of your mettle, of your very blood; | The folio has—metral, 
The two words are frequently confounded in the old copies. That 
mettle was the word intended here, appears from various other paſ- 
ſages. So, in Macbeth : 
Thy undaunted mettle ſhould compoſe 
| «© Nothing but males.“ 

Again, in K. Ritard TI: 
cc that bed, that womb, 
„% 'That mettle, that ſelf. mould that faſhion'd thee, 
«© Made him a man.“ 

Again, in Timon of Athens : 
cc Common mother, thou, 
« Whoſe womb unmeaſureable, and infinite breaft, 
« 'Teems and feeds all, whoſe ſelf-ſame mertle 
„% Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff d, 
«« Engenders the black toad,” &, MaLone. 


Endur d of her, Of in the language of Shakſpeare's age was 
frequently uſed for U MaLone, 9 


„bid /ike ſorroxv.] Bid is in the paſt tenſe from bide. 
Jon xsOx. 


oy 
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Repair'd with double riches of content. 
What! we have many goodly days to ſee: 
The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again, transform'd to orient pearl ; 
Advantaging their loan, with intereſt 

Of ten-times-double gain of happineſs.* 

Go then, my mother, to thy daughter go; 
Make bold her baſhful years with your experience; 
Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale; 

Put in her tender heart the aſpiring flame 

Of golden ſov'reignty ; acquaint the princeſs 
With the ſweet ſilent hours of marriage joys : 
And when this arm of mine hath chaſtiſed 
The petty rebel, dull-brain'd Buckingham, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom I will retail my conqueſt won,? 
And ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs, Cæſar's Ceſar. 


9. ELiiz. What were I beſt to ſay? her father's 
brother 
Would be her lord? Or ſhall I ſay, her uncle? 
Or, he that ſlew her brothers, and her uncles? 
Under what title ſhall I woo for thee, 


2 Advantaging their loan, with intereſt 
Of ten- times- double gain of „ folio—love.] 

My eaſy emendation will convince every that love and lone 
are made out of one another only by a letter turned upſide down. 
The tears that you have lent to your afflitions, ſhall be turn'd into 
gems; and requite you by way of intereſt, &c. THEOBALD. 

How often the letters u and n are confounded in theſe copies, has 
been ſhown in various places. See Vol. 41 474, n. 3; and note 
on Timon of Athens, Act IV. ſe. iii. Vol. XI. MaLons. 


3 To whom I will retail my congueſt won,] To retail (as Mr. M. 
Maſon has obſerved in a note on Act III. ſc. i. p. 554, n. q,) is 
to hand down from one to another. Richard, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, means to ſay he will 7ran/mit the benefit of his victories to 
Elizabeth, Srzzvgxs. 
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That God, the law, my honour, and her love, 
Can make ſeem pleaſing to her tender years? 


K. Rich. Infer fair England's peace by this alli. 
ance. 


9. Ei1iz. Which ſhe ſhall purchaſe with till 


laſting war. 


K. Ricn. Tell her, the king, that may command, 
entreats. 


9. ELIz. That at her hands, which the king's 
King forbids. 


K. Ricn. Say, ſhe ſhall be a high and mighty 


queen. 
9. Erlz. To wall the title, as her mother doth, 
K. Rich. Say, I will love her everlaſtingly. 


9. Er1z. But how long ſhall that title, ever, 
laſt? 5 


K. Ricy. Sweetly in force unto her fair life's end. 


Q: EL1z. But how long fairly ſhall her ſweet life 
laſt? 


K. Nich. As long as heaven, and nature, length- 
ens it. 


Q: EIIZ. As long as hell, and Richard, likes of it. 


K. Ricn. Say, I, her ſov'reign, am her ſubject 
low.“ 


9. ET IZE. But ſhe, your ſubject, loaths ſuch ſov'- 
reignty. 


4 which the king's King forbids. Alluding to the prohibition 
in the Levitical law. See Leviticus xviii. 14, GREY. 


5 But how long ſhall that title, ever, laſt ?] Young has borrowed 
this thought in his Univer/al Paſſion : 
«« But ſay, my all, my miſtreſs, and my friend, 
«« What day next week th' eternity ſhall end? STzEvVENs. 


am her ſubject low.] Thus the folio. The quarto reads: 
ber. ſubjedt love. STEEVENS, 


o 
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K. Rica. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 


9. ELIE. 5 honeſt tale ſpeeds beſt, being plainly 
told. 


K. Ricn. * in plain terms tell her my loving 
tale. 


Q. EII:z. Plain, and not honeſt, is too harſh a ſtyle, 


K. Rican. Your reaſons are too ſhallow and too 
quick. 


9. _—_ = no, my reaſons are too deep and 


Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 
K. Rich. Harp not“ on that ſtring, madam ; that 
| is paſt. | 
9. EL IZ. Harp on it ſtill ſhall I, till heart-ſtrings 
break. 


7 Then, in plain terms tell her my loving tale.] So the quarto. The 
folio reads : | 
Then plainly to her tell my loving tale.” MaLone. 


Harp not &c.] In the regulation of theſe ſhort ſpeeches I have 
followed the quarto 1597. STEEVENS, 


K. Rich. Harp nat on that ſtring, madam ; that is paſt. 
Q. Eliz. Harp on it flill Ball 7 Kc. ] In the quarto, 1 598, the 
firſt of theſe two lines is wanting. The paſſage ſtands thus: 
Qu. O, no, my reaſons, &c. 
Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 
King. Harp on it ſtill ſhall I, till heart- ſtrings break, 
Now by my george, &c. 
The printer of the next quarto ſaw that the line Harp on it 
Rill ſhall I,“ &c. could not belong to Richard, and therefore an- 
rar it to the queen's former ſpeech, but did not inſert the omitted 


ne. 
The editor of the folio ſupplied the line that was wanting, but 


abſurdly miſplaced it, and exhibited the paſſage thus: 
Qu. O, no, my reaſons are too deep and dead; 
Too deep and dead, r infants, in their graves. 
Harp on it ſtill ſhall I, till heart- ſtrings break. 
ing. Harp not on that ſtring, madam, that is paſt. 
Now by my george, &c, 
The text is formed from the quarto, and the folio, MaLions, 
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K. Ricu. Now, by my george, my garter, and 
my crown,— 


9. Er1z. Profan'd, diſhonour'd, and the third 
uſurp'd. | 


K. Rich. I ſwear. 


9. ELIZ. By nothing; for this is no oath. 
Thy george, profan'd, hath loſt his holy honour; 
Thy garter, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue; 
Thy crown, uſurp'd, diſgrac'd his kingly glory: 
If ſomething thou wouldſt ſwear to be believ'd, 
Swear then by ſomething that thou haſt not wrong'd. 


K. Rieu. Now by the world,— 


9. Eriz. 'Tis full of thy foul wrongs, 
K. Rick. My father's death, — 

9. Eriz. Thy life hath that diſhonour'd. 
K. Rica. Then, by myſelf, — 

9. Eriz, Thyſelf is ſelf-miſ-us'd. 
K. Rich. Why then, by God, — 

Q: Eiiz. God's wrong 1s moſt of all, 


If thou had'ſt fear'd to break an oath by him, 


Thy george, profan'd, hath loft his holy honour ; 
Thy garter, &c.] The quarto reads—The George, &c. The 
tolia—T hy george; &c. and, afterwards, —lordly inſtead of holy. 


STEEVENS. 
3 God's wrong is moſt of all. 


I thou' had'ft fear d to break an oath by him, Oc. ] I have fol- 
lowed the quarto, except that it reads in the preceding ſpeech, Why 
then, by God.—, The editors of the folio, from the apprehenſion 
of the penalty of the Statute, 3 Jac. I. c. 21. printed Why then 
by heaven,''—and the whole they abſurdly exhibited thus: 

Rich. Why. then, by heaven, 

Qu. Heaven's wrong is moſt of all. 
If thou diaſt fear to break an oath with him, 
The unity, &c. 
If thou hadſt fear d to break an oath by him, 
The imperial metal, &c. 
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The unity, the king thy brother made, 

Had not been broken, nor my brother ſlain. 

If thou had'ſt fear'd to break an oath by him, 
The imperial metal, circling now thy head, 
Had grac'd the tender temples of my child ; 
And both the princes had been breathing here, 
Which now, two tender bed-fellows for duſt, 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey for worms.* 
What canſt thou ſwear by now? 


K. Ricn. By the time to come.” 
9. EL1z. That thou haſt wronged in the time 
o'er-paſt; 


For I myſelf have many tears to waſh 

Hereafter time, for time paſt, wrong'd by thee. 

The children live, whoſe parents thou haſt ſlaugh. 
ter'd, 

Ungovern'd youth, to wail it in their 9 394 

The parents live, whoſe children thou haſt butch- 
er'd, 

Old barren plants, to wail it with their age. 


By their alteration in the firſt line of the queen's ſpeech, they 
made all that follows ungrammatical. The change in the preceding 
ſpeech, not having that conſequence, I have adopted it. MaLons. 

4 the king thy brother made, | 

Had not been broken, nor my brother ſlain. ] The quarto, by an 

olio 


errour of the preſs, has—-1y brother, which the editor of the 
corrected thus : 


The unity the king, my huſband, made, 
T hou hadſft not broken, nor my brothers died. MaLons. 

S Which now, two tender bed-fellows &c.] Mr. Roderick ob- 
ſerves, that the word wo is without any force, and would read: 
Which now too tender, &c. STEEVENS. 

Thus the folio. The quarto—two tender p/ay-fellows. Maroxe, 


0 — a prey for worms, | So the quarto. Folio— .be Prey. 
MaLons. 
7 By the time to come.) So the quarto. By is not in the folio. 
| MaLone. 
6 to wail it in their age :] So the quarto, 1 $98. The quarto 
Maloxx. 


1602, &c. and the folio, read -ich their age. 
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Swear not by time to come; for that thou haſt 
Miſus'd ere us'd, by times ill-us'd o'er-paſt. 

K. Ricn. As I intend to proſper, and repent ! 
So thrive I in my dangerous attempt 
Of hoſtile arms ! myſelf myſelf confound ! 
Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy hours!“ 
Day, yield me not thy light ; nor, night, thy reſt! 
Be oppoſite all planets of good luck N 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart's love, 
Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 
I tender not thy beauteous r daughter! 
In her conſiſts my happineſs, and thine; 
Without her, follows to myſelf, and thee, 
Herſelf, the land, and many a chriſtian ſoul, 
Death, deſolation, ruin, and decay : 
It cannot be avoided, but by this 
It will not be avoided, but by this. 
Therefore, dear mother, (I muſt call you ſo,) 
Be the attorney of my love to her. 
Plead what I will be, not what I have been; 
Not my deſerts, but what I will deſerve : 
Urge the neceſſity and ſtate of times, 
And be not peeviſh found * in great deſigns. 


9. E:1z. Shall I be tempted of the devil thus? 


z in my dangerous attempt ——] So the quarto, Folio 
dangerous affairss MaLons, | 


Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy hours !| This line is found 
only in the folio, MaLons, 


5 And be not peeviſh found —] Thus the folio. Percviſb in our 

author's time ſignified fool1/h. , in the ſecond ſcene of this act: 
« When Richmond was a little peer boy, —. 

See alſo Minſheu's Dic r. in v. The quarto reads—peeviſh 


fand, and I am not ſure that it is not right. A compound epithet 


might have been intended; peewi/>-fond. So childiſb-fooliſb, ſenſeleſi. 
obflinate, fooliſb-auitiy, &c. Maroxx. 
I believe the preſent reading is the true one. So, in K. Henry 11T: 


66 have great care | 
* I be no found a talker.” STEEVENS, 
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K. Ricn, Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 
9. ELIZz. Shall I forget myſelf, to be myſelf? 


K. Rich. Ay, if your ſelf's remembrance wrong 
yourſelf. 


9. Ez. But thou didſt kill my children. 


K. Rich. But in your daughter's womb I bury 
them : 

Where, in that neſt of ſpicery, they ſhall breed * 

Selves of themſelves, to your recomforture, 


9. Eri1z. Shall I go win my daughter to thy will? 
K. Rich. And be a happy mother by the deed. 


O, Er1z. I go. Write to me very ſhortly,” 
And you ſhall underſtand from me her mind. 


K. Ricn. Bear her my true love's kiſs, and ſo 


farewell. | Ki/fing her. Exit ©, ELIZABETH. 
Relenting fool, and ſhallow, changing—woman ! 
How now? what news? 


Enter RATCLIFF; CATESBY following. 


Rat. Moſt mighty ſovereign, on the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy; to the ſhore 
Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and unreſolv'd to beat them back: 
*Tis thought, that Richmond is their admiral ; 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham, to welcome them aſhore. 


K. Rich. Some light-foot friend poſt to the 
duke“ of Norfolk: 


6 in that neſt of ſpicery, they ſhall breed—] Alluding to the 
phoenix. STEEVENS. 


So the quarto. The folio reads they il breed. MaLoxe. 


7 —— Horily, ] This adverb, in the preſent inſtance, is em- 
ployed as a triſyllable. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, Vol. III. p. 191. 
STEEVENS. 


Sone light-foot friend poſt to the duke —] Richard's precipitation 
7 


— 
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Ratcliff, thyſelf, or Cateſby ; where is he? 
Cars. Here, my good lord. 
K. Ricn. Cateſby, fly to the duke. 
Care. I will, my lord, withall convenient haſte. 
K. Rica. Ratcliff, come hither : * Poſt to Saliſ- 


bury ; 
When thou com'ſt thither, —-Dull unmindful vil- 
lain, [To CATESBY. 


Why ſtay'ſt thou here, and go'ſt not to the duke? 
Carte. Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs' 
pleaſure, 
What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him. 
K. Rich. O, true, good Cateſby ;—Bid him levy 
ſtraight 
The greateſt ſtrength and power he can make, 
And meet me ſuddenly at Saliſbury. 


Cars. I go. [ Exit. 
Rar. What, may it pleaſe you, ſhall I do at Sa- 


liſbury ? 
K. Rieu. Why, what would'ſt thou do there, be- 
fore I go? 


Rar. Your highneſs told me, I ſhould poſt before. 


Enter STANLEY, Y 


R. Rich. My mind is chang'd.—Stanley, what 
news with you ? 


$T4n. None good, my liege, to pleaſe you with 
the hearing ; 
Nor none ſo bad, but well may be reported. 


and confuſion is in this ſcene very happily repreſented by inconſiſt- 
ent orders, and ſudden variations of 2 Jonxsox. 
Rurcliff, come hither :] The folio has—Cateſby, come hither. The 
words are not in the quarto. It is obvious that they are addreſſed 
to Ratcliff. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. Matoxt. 
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K. Rica. Heyday, a riddle! neither good, nor bad! 
What need'ſt thou run ſo many miles about, 


When thou may'ſt tell thy tale the neareſt way? 
Once more, what news ? 


STAN. Richmond is on the ſeas. 
K. f 888 let him ſink, and be the ſeas on 
im 
White-liver'd runagate,? what doth he there? 
STAn. I know not, mighty ſovereign, but by gueſs. 
K. Rick. Well, as you gueſs ? 
Srax. Stirr'd up by Dorſet, Buckingham, and 
Morton, 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 
K. Rich. Is the chair empty? is the ſword un- 
ſway'd? 
Is the king dead? the empire unpofleſs'd ? 
What heir of York * is there alive, but we? 
And who is England's king, but great York's heir? 


9 White-liver'd r This epithet, deſcriptive of coward- 
ice, is not peculiar to Shakſpeare, Stephen Goſſon in his School! 
of Abuſe, 1579, ſpeaking of the Helots, ſays: 

| «« Leave thoſe precepts to the white-livered Hylotes.“ 


STERVENS. 
* What heir of York—] i. e. What ſon of Richard duke of Vork? 
RiTts0N. 


Richard aſks this queſtion in the plenitude of power, and no one 
dares to anſwer him, But they whom he addreſſes, had they not 
been intimidated, might have told him, that there was a male 
heir of the houſe of York alive, who had a better claim to the 
throne than he; Edward earl of Warwick, the only ſon of the 
Uſurper's elder brother, George duke of Clarence; and Elizabeth, 
the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, and all her ſiſters, had a better 
title than either of them. MaLone. 


The iſſue of king Edward had been pronounced i/legitimate, the 
duke of Clarence attainted of high-treaſon, and the uſurper declared 
the undoubted heir of Richard duke of York,” by a of parliament : 
ſo that, as far as ſuch a 1 can alter the conſtitution, and 


legalize uſurpation and murder, he is perfectly correct and unan- 
ſwerable. RI TOR. 
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Then, tell me, what makes he upon the ſeas ? 
STA. Unleſs for that, my liege, I cannot gueſs. 
K. Rich. Unleſs for that he comes to be your 

liege, | 

You cannot gueſs wherefore the Welſhman comes. 

Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 


STAN. No, mighty liege;“ therefore miſtruſt me 
not. 


K. Rich. Where is thy power then, to beat him 
back? | 
Where be thy tenants, and thy followers ? 
Are they not now upon the weſtern ſhore, 
Safe-conducting the rebels from their ſhips ? 


SrAN. No, my good lord, my friends are in the 
north. | 


K. Rich. Cold friends to me: What do they in 
the north, 
When they ſhould ſerve their ſovereign in the weft ? 


Sr. They have not been commanded, mighty 
king : 
Pleaſeth your majeſty to give me leave, 
I'll muſter up my friends; and meet your grace, 
Where, and what time, your majeſty ſhall pleaſe. 


R. Rich. Ay, ay, thou wouldſt be gone to join 
with Richmond: 
I will not truſt you, fir.“ 


STAN. Moſt mighty ſovereign, 
You have no cauſe to hold my friendſhip doubtful ; 
I never was, nor never will be falſe. 


K. Rich. Well, go, muſter men. But, hear you, 
leave behind | 


9 No, mighty liege ;] So the quarto. Folio--No, my good lord. 

ALONEs 

2 [ avill not truſt you, fir.] So the quarto. Folio—But I'll not 
truſt hee. MALONR. | 


a; a. Aa MM. db... 
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Your ſon, George Stanley : look your heart be firm, 
Or elſe his head's aſſurance is but frail. 


ST74n. So deal with him, as I prove true to you. 
[ Exit STANLEY. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mes. My gracious ſovereign, now in Devonſhire, 
As I by friends am well advertiſed, 
Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
Biſhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


2. Mes. In Kent, my liege, the Guildfords are in 


Arms; 
And every hour more competitors * 
Flock to the rebels, and their power grows ſtrong. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


3. Mts. My lord, the army of great Bucking- 


ham— 


K. Rich. Out on ye, owls! nothing but ſongs 
of death ? [ He flirikes him. 
There, take thou that, till thou bring better news. 


3- Mes. The news I have“ to tell your majeſty, 


— cx competitors —] That is, more opponents. Jo#N$0N. 


Competitors do not here mean opponents, but aſſociates. See a note 
on this ſubje& in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, where Sir Proteus, 


ſpeaking of Valentine, ſays, 
“ Myſelf in counſel his competitor.” 
That is, his affeciate, M. MAsox. 
See Vol. III. p. 221, n. 5. STEEVENS, 


4 The news I have &c.] So the folio. The quarto reads: 


— 
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Is,—that, by ſudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is diſpers'd and ſcatter'd; 
And he himſelf wander'd away alone, 

No man knows whither. 


K. Rich. O, I cry you mercy : 
There is my purſe, to cure that blow of thine. 
Hath any well-adviſed friend proclaim'd 
Reward to him that brings the traitor in? 


3. Mts. Nw proclamation hath been made, my 
_ 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


4. Ms. Sir Thomas Lovel, and lord marquis 
Dorſet, 
'Tis ſaid, my liege, in Yorkſhire are in arms. 
But this good comfort bring I to your highneſs,— 
The Bretagne navy is diſpers'd by cernipelt 
Richmond, in Dorſetſhire, ſent out a boat 
Unto the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the banks, 
If they were his aſſiſtants, yea, or no; 
Who anſwer'd him, they came from Buckingham 
Upon his party : he, miſtruſting them, 
Hois'd fail, and made his courſe again for Bre- 
tagne.* | 


Your grace miſtakes ; the news I bring is good; 


My news is, &c. MaLoNE. 


* and made his courſe again for Bretagne.] Henry Tudor 
carl of Richmond, the eldeſt ſon of 2 Hadham earl of 
Richmond, (who was half-brother to King Henry VI.) by Marga- 
ret, the only daughter of John the firſt duke of Somerſet, who was 
grandſon to John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, was carried by his 
uncle Jaſper earl of Pembroke immediately after the battle of 
Tewkſbury into Britany, where he was kept in a kind of honourable 
cuſtody by the duke of Bretagne, and where he remained till the 
ear 1484, when he made his eſcape and fled for protection to the 
French court. Being conſidered at that time as neareſt in blood to 
King Henry VI. all the Lancaſtrian party looked up to him even 


tal hn , Y 
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K. Rich. March on, march on, ſince we are up 
in arms; 
If not to fight with foreign enemies, 
Yet to beat down theſe rebels here at home. 


Enter Car Es BV. 


Care. My liege, the duke of Buckingham is 


taken, 


That is the beſt news; That the earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 
Is colder news, but yet they muſt be told. 


K. Rich. Away towards Saliſbury; while we 
reaſon here, 


in the life- time of =_— Edward IV. who was extremely jealous 
of him; and after Richard zſurped the throne, they with more 
confidence ſupported Richmond's claim. The claim of Henry 
duke of Buckingham was in ſome reſpects inferior to that of Rich- 
mond; for he was deſcended by his mother from Edmund the ſe- 
cond duke of Somerſet, the younger brother of duke John ; by his 
father from Thomas duke of Gloſter, the younger brother of John 
of Gaunt : but whatever priority the carl of Richmond might claim 
by his mother, he could not plead any title through his father, 
who in fact had no Lancaſtrian blood whatſoever : nor was his ma- 
ternal title of the pureft kind, — the firſt earl of Somerſet 
was an illegitimate ſon of John of Gaunt, MaTLoxk. 


6 landed at Milford,] The earl of Richmond embarked 
with about 2000 men at Harfleur in Normandy, Auguſt 1ſt, 1485, 
and landed at Milford Haven on the 7th. He directed his courſe 
to Wales, hoping the Welch would receive him cordially, as their 
countryman, he having been born at Pembroke, and his grand- 
father being Owen Tudor, who married Katharine of France, the 
widow of King Henry V. MaLone. 

7 muſt be told.] This was the language of Shakſpeare's 
time, 7 he ue, was often pole, as 2 
note on Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. ſc. i. Vol. XII. 

All the modern editors, however, read. muſt be told. 


MatoNs. 
8 — while we reaſon here,] i. e. while we talk here. See 
Vol. V. p. 453, n. 4. MaLons., | 
oL. X. U u 
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A royal battle might be won and loſt: '— 
Some one take order, Buckingham be brought 


To Saliſbury ;—the reſt march on with me. 
DExeunt. 


SCENE V. 
A Room in Lord Stanley's Houſe. 


Enter STANLEY and Sir Chriſtopher Urxswick. 


STAN. Sir Chriſtopher, tell Richmond this from 
me : *— 


7 A royal battle might be won and loſt :] So, in Macbeth: 
« When the battle's % and worn.” 


This antithetical phraſe is found in ſeveral of our ancient writers, 
ST EEVENS, 


® Sir Chriſtopher, tell Richmond this fon me : | The perſon, who 
is called Sir Chriſtopher here, and who has been ſtiled ſo in the 
Dramatis Perſonæ of all the impreſſions, I find by the chronicles 
to have been Chriſtopher Urſwick, a bachelor in divinity ; and 
chaplain to the counteſs of Richmond, who had intermarried with 
the lord Stanley. This prieſt, the hiſtory tells us, frequently went 
backwards and forwards, unſufpeted, on meſſages betwixt the 
counteſs of Richmond, and her huſband, and the young earl of 


Richmond, whilſt he was preparing to make his deſcent on En- 
gland. THroBALD. 


This Chriſtopher Urſwick was afterwards Almoner to King 
Henry VII. — retired to Hackney where he died in 1521. On 
his tomb, ſtill to be ſeen in that church, it is ſaid . Ad exteros reges 
undecies pro 2 Legatus; Deconatum Eboracenſem, Archidia 
conatum Richmundie, Decanatum Windeſoriæ, habitos vivens re- 
liquit, Epiſcopatum Norwicenſem oblatum recuſavit.— Weaver 
who has printed this inſcription concludes his eulogium thus: 


& here let him reſt as an example for all our great prelates to admire, 
and for few or none to imitate.” Reexv. 


254 ohnſon has obſerved, that Sir was anciently a title aſſumed 
by graduates. This the late Mr. Guthrie diſputes; and ſays, it 


was a title ſold by the pope's legates, &c. that his holineſs might 
be on the ſame footing wich 1 STEEVENS. 
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That, in the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, 

My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold ; 
If I revolt, off goes young George's head ; 

The fear of that withholds my preſent aid.* 
But, tell me, where is princely Richmond now? 


CuRIS. At Pembroke, or at Ha'rford-weſt, in 
Wales. 


STan. What men of name reſort to him? 


CHRIS. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier ; 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, fir William Stanley ; 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, fir James Blunt, 
And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew; 
And many other of great fame and worth: 


In The Scornful Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, Welford ſays 
to Sir Roger, the curate, * I acknowledge you to be your ar?'s 
maſter.” —* I am but a bachelor of art, Feb replies Sir Roger. 
Mr. Guthrie would have done well to have informed us, how Sir 
Roger could poſſibly have bought his title of the pope's nuncio; 
when, as Abigail tells us, he had only twenty nobles dz claro, 
beſides his pigges in poſe.” FARMER. 

See Vol. III. p. 303, n. 2. STEEVENS, 


The title of Sir is ſtill appropriated to Bachelors of arts in the 
Univerſity of Dublin; and the word Bachelor evidently derived 
from the | bas Chevalier, that is, a lower kind of Knight.— 
This accounts for the title of Sir being given to Bachelors, 

M. Mason. 

9 my preſent aid.) Thus the yum After theſe words 
three lines are added in the folio, in ſubſtance the ſame as the firſt 
three lines of Stanley's concluding ſpeech. Inſtead of the conclud- 
ing ſpeech of the quarto, which is here followed, the folio reads 

us: 


Well, hie to thy lord ; I kiſs his hand; 
My letter will reſolve him of my mind, 
Farewell. MALOxNx. 


2 nn valiant crew ;] This expreſſion (which ſounds but meanly 
in modern ears) has been tranſplanted by Dryden into his Alexan- 
der's Feat: 

« Give the vengeance due 
* To the waliant crew.” STEEVENS. 
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And towards London do they bend their courſe; 
If by the way they be not fought withal. 


Sax. Well, hie thee to thy lord; commend me 
5 to him; 
Tell him, the queen hath heartily conſented 
Ne ſhall eſpou afe Elizabeth her daughter. 

Theſe letters on ill reſolve him of my mind. 
5 Farewell. [Gives papers 10 Sir Chriſtopher. Exeunt. 


Ks Ac v. SCENE I. 
v4 | Saliſbury. An open Place. 


. 


Y Euer the Sheriff, and Guard, with BuckKInNGHan, 
| led to execution. 


+ Buck. Will not king Richard let me ſpeak with 
7 him? * 


* Snzs. No, my good lord; therefore be patient. 
- BUCK. Haſtings, and Edward's children, Rivers, 
* 33 Grey, 
. Holy king 3 and thy fair ſon Edward, 
Vaughan, and all that have miſcarried 
By underhand corrupted foul injuſtice; 
A If that YOu! moody diſcontented ſouls 


"= 2 Will not lu Richard let me ſpeak with him ?] The reaſon why 
the 5 in £ Buckin _ an interview with the king, 1s 
lained in ct I: 
" <p King 2 ould have play'd 
he Pa my father meant to act upon 
The uſntper Richard; who, being at Saliſbury, 


« Made ſuit to come in his reſence; which, if ir 
« As he made ſemblance of is duty, would 


«« Have put his knife into him,” STzzvens. 


See alſo Hall's — Richard III, fo, 16. RE ED. 
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Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 
Even for revenge mock my deſtruction !— | 
This is All-Souls' day, fellows, is it not? 


SHER. It is, my lord. 


Buck. Why, then All-Souls' day is my body's 
doomſday. 
This is the day, which, in king Edward's time, 
I wiſh'd might fall on me, when I was found 
Falſe to his children, or his wife's allies : 
This is the day, wherein I wiſh'd to fall 
By the falſe faith of him whom moſt I truſted ; 
This, this All-Souls* day to my fearful ſoul, 
Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs. 
That high All-ſeer which I dally'd with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And given in earneſt what I begg'd in jeſt. 
Thus doth he force the ſwords of wicked men 
To turn their own points on their maſters* boſoms : - 
Thus Margaret's curſe falls heavy on my neck, — 
When he, quoth ſhe, Mall ſplit thy heart with ſorrow, 
Remember Margaret was a propheteſs.— 
Come, ſirs, convey me to the block of ſhame; 
Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of 
blame, 
| [ Exeunt BUCKINGHAM, Sc. 


3 Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs. ] Hanmer has rightly 
explained it, the time to which the puniſhment of his wrongs was 
reſpited. 

Wrongs in this line means wrongs done, or injurious practices. 

| | | - Jon NSON. 

4 blame the due of blame.) This ſcene ſhould, in 1 opi- 
nion, be added to the foregoing act, ſo the fourth act will have a 
more full and ſtriking concluſion, and the fifth act will compriſe 
the buſineſs of the important day, which put an end to the com- 
petition of Vork and Lancaſter. Some of the quarto editions are 
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en pain near Tamworth, 
8 : FE * 2. 

Enten in drum and colours, RicnmonD, Oxrorp,” 
Sr James drr,“ Sir Walter HERBERT, and 


Tow with forces, marching. 


Ricn u. Fellows in arms, and my moſt loving 
x 4 Friends, Ser 

8 Bruis'd Jiriderneath the yoke of tyranny, 

Thus fa int ehe bowels of the land 

| Havg) * maxeh'd on without impediment; 

© nder ese we from our father Stanley 

1 N of fair eomfort and encouragement. 
The-wratehedpbloody, and uſurping boar, 
Tha ß i bar ſummer fields, and fruitful vines, 

ois hei warm blood like "as and makes his 

. Fg _* i, 
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not ahhzgen nente, and it is probable, that this and many other 
plays were left by the author in one unbroken continuity, and af- 
"terwapds diſtributed by chance, or what ſeems to have been a guide 
very little 2 the judgement or caprice of the firſt editors. 


| : * Jokxsox. 
+ r Joh de Vere earl of Oxford, a zealous Lan- 
caſtrigg, who. ate a long Eopfinement in Hames Caſtle in Picardy, 


© eſcaped from. thence in M484. and joined the earl of Richmond at 


ws: -- He wn the Archers at the battle of Boſworth, 
| | MaLoxE. 
— 2 RO had been captain of the Caſtle of 


a and aſſiſted the earl 9 1 in his eſcape. MaLONE. 
7 That ſpoil'd fruitful vines, 

I ſudden change from the 

/ pu e to the preſent, and vice ver/d, is common in Shakſpeare. 

” So, inks 3 prefixed to his 842 of Lucrece : ** The ſame 


nighthe lth into her chamber, violently rawi/hed 
ry , 
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KING RICHARD II. 663 


In your embowell'd boſoms,*—this foul ſwine 
Lies now ? even in the centre of this iſle, 

Near to the town of Leiceſter, as we learn : 

From Tamworth thither, is but one day's march. 
In God's name, cheerly 'on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace 

By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. 


Ox. Every man's conſcience is a thouſand 
ſwords,* 


To fight againſt that bloody homicide. 


HRB. I doubt not, but his friends will turn to 
us. 


Bioxr. He hath no friends, but who are friends 
for fear; 


* m—embowell'd boſoms,| Exenterated ; ripped up: alluding, 
3 to the Promethean vulture; or, more probably, to the 
entence pronounced in the Engliſh courts againſt traitors, by which 
they are condemned to be hanged, drawn, that is, embowelled, and 
quartered, JOHNSON, 


Drawn, in the ſentence pronounced upon traitors only, ſignifies 
to be drawn by the heels or on a hurdle from the priſon to the place 
of execution, So, Dr. Johnſon has properly expounded it in Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure, Act II. So, Holinſhed in the year 1569, and 
Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1614, p. 162, 171, 418, 763, 766. Some- 
times our hiſtorians uſe à colloquial inaccuracy of expreſſion in 
writing, hanged, drawn, and quarter'd; but they often expreſs 
it—drawn, hanged, and quartered ; and- ſometimes they add— 
bowelled, or his bowels taken out, which would be tautology, if 
the ſame thing was implied in the word drawn. ToLLET. 

Drawn in the ſenſe of embowelled, is never uſed but in ſpeaking 
of a fowl. It is true, embowelling is alſo part of the ſentence in 
high treaſon, but in order of time it comes after drawing and hang- 
ing. BLACKSTONE. 


9 Lies now ] i. e. ſojourns. See Vol, IX. 2 140, n. 6. 
For lies, the reading of the quarto, the editors of t folio, pro- 


bably not underſtanding the term, ſubſtituted—/7s. See p. 665, 
n. . MAroxx. 

2 — conſcience is a thouſand fwords,] Alluding to the old adage, 
4% Conſcientia mille tefles.” BLACKSTONE, | 


Thus the quarto, The . reads —a thouſand nen. MALOxx. 
u 4 
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Which, in his deareſt need, will fly from him. 


Rich. All for our vantage. Then, in God's 
name, march: 


True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow's wings," 
Inge it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 


> ae} [ Exeunt, 
'FC E N ER III. 
* Boſworth Pisd. 


1 


Enter King RICHARD, and forces ; the Due of No- 
rok, Earl of SURREY, and Others. 


K. Ricn. Here pitch our tents, even here i in Boſ.. 
worth field. — 


My lord of Surrey, why look you ſo fad? "FF 
Sox. My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 
K. Rich. My lord of Norfolk 


Nox. "Here, moſt gracious "mY 


A. Rien. Norfolk, we muſt have Knocks ; Ha! 
| muſt we not? 


Non. We muſt both give and. take, wy loving 
| eee, 


K. Rich. Up with my tent: Here vil! lie to- 
night; 


Soldiers „eri to 2 up the King's tent. 


But where, to-morrow ?—Well, all's one for that. — 


Who hath deſcry'd the number of the traitors ? 
Nox. Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power. 


9 — and flies with ſwallow's wings,] Drayton calls joy, 
the /wwallow-winged joy.” STEEVENS. 
* Up with ny tent: Here will I lie to-night;)] Richard is re- 


pores nat to have ſlept in his tent on the night before the battle, 
ut in the town of Leiceſter, STEBVENS, 
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KING RICHARD Ill 66: 


K. Rica. Why, our battalia trebles that account : 
Beſides, the king's name is a tower of ſtrength, 
Which they upon the adverſe faction want.— 

Up with the tent.—Come, noble gentlemen, 
Let us ſurvey the vantage of the ground ;— 
Call for ſome men of ſound direction: 
Let's want no diſcipline, make no delay; 


For, lords, to-morrow is a buſy day. [ Exeunt, 


Enter, on the other fide of the field, Ricumond, Sir 
William BRAN DON, OxrorD, and other lords.“ 
Some of the ſoldiers pitch RicuMoNnD's Tent. 


Richu. The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. — 
Sir William Brandon, you ſhall bear my ſtandard. — 
Give me ſome ink and paper* in my tent 


our battalia trebles that account :] Richmond's forces are 
ſaid to have been only five thouſand ; and Richard's army conſiſted 
of about twelve thouſand men. But lord Stanley lay at a ſmall 
diſtance with three thouſand men, and Richard may be ſuppoſed to 


have reckoned on them as his friends, though the event proved 
otherwiſe. MAaLonE, 


OHNSON, 


Oxford, and other lords. | The direction in the folio, is 
« Enter Richmond and Sir William Brandon, Oxford and Dorſet. 
In the quarto only, ** Enter Richmond, with the /ordes.”” This is 
one of numerous proofs that many of the alterations in the folio 
edition of this play were made by the players, and not by Shak- 
ſpeare; for Sale had been informed by Holinſhed that Dorſet 
was not at the battle of Boſworth; Richmond before his leaving 
Paris having borrowed a ſum of money from the French king, 
Charles the Eighth, and having left the marquis of Dorſet and Sir 
John Bouchier as hoſtages for the payment. MaLoxe. 

6 Give me ſome ink and paper — ] I have placed theſe lines 
as they ſtand in the firſt editions: the reſt place them three ſpeeches 
before, after the words Sir William Brandon, you ſhall bear my fland- 
ard; interrupting what there follows ; The earl of Pembroke, &c, 


$ 


4 — ſound direction :] True judgment; tried NY kill. 


666 KING RICHARD Ill 


I'll draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit * each leader to his ſeveral charge, 

And part in juſt proportion our ſmall power. 
My lord of Oxford,—you, fir William Brandon, — 
And you, fir Walter Herbert, ſtay with me: 

The earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment ; +— 
Good captain Blunt, bear my good night to him, 
And by the ſecond hour in the morning 

Deſire the earl to ſee me in my tent :— 

Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me; 
Where is lord Stanley quarter'd, do you know? 


Bor. Unleſs I have miſta*en his colours much, 
(Which, well I am aſſur'd, I have not done,) 
His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 
South from the mighty power of the king. 


Rican. If without peril it be poſſible, 
Sweet Blunt, make ſome good means to ſpeak with 
him, 
And give him from me this moſt needful note. 
B.unt. Upon my life, my lord, I'll undertake it; 
And ſo, God give you quiet reſt to-night ! 


J think them more naturally introduced here, when he is retiring 
to his tent; and conſidering what he has to do that night. Por B. 


J have followed the folio, which, of this play, is by far the 


moſt correct _ I do not find myſelf much influenced by 
Mr. Pope's remark. STEEVENS, 


In the quarto, this and the three following lines are introduced 


immediately before the words“ Come, gentlemen, let us con- 
ſult, &c. MAL ONE. 


3 Limit ] 1. e. appoint, So, in Macbeth : 
% T'll make fo bold to call, 
« For 'tis my limited ſervice.” STEEVENS., 
4 w— keeps his +, wy ] i. e. remains with it. Thus we ſay 
of a perſon confined by illneſs—he Keeps his chamber, or his bed. 
| STEEVENS, 


5 make /ome good means ] 1. e. adopt ſome convenient 
meaſure, So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 


To make ſuch means for her as thou haſt done.“ STEEZVEXS. 


KING RICHARD III. 667 
Rich. Good night, good captain Blunt. Come, 


entlemen, 
Let us conſult upon to-morrow's buſineſs ; 
In to my tent, the air is raw* and cold. 


[ They withdraw into the Tent. 


Enter, to his Tent, King RicHarp, Nokrolk, Rar. 
CLIFF, and CATESBY. 


K. Rich. What is't o'clock ? 


CATE. It's ſupper time, my lord ; 
It's nine o'clock.” 


K. Ricn. I will not ſup to-night.— 
Give me ſome ink and paper.— 


What, is my beaver eaſier than it was ?— 
And all my armour laid into my tent ? 
Care. It is, my liege; and all things are in rea- 
dineſs. 


K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 
Uſe careful watch, chooſe truſty ſentinels. 


Nok. I go, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nos. I warrant you, my lord. [ Exit. 

K. Rich. Ratcliff, — 

Rar. My lord? 


K. Rica. Send out a purſuivant at arms 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 


che air is raw] So the quarto. Folio— the dew. 
MalLoxx. 
7 1's nine o'clock.) So the folio. The quarto reads It is fix of 
the clock; full ſupper time. MaLoxe. 


I think, we ought to read inſtead of nine. A ſupper at ſo 
late an hour as zize o'clock, in the year 1485, would have been a 
prodigy. STEEVENS., 
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Before ſun-riſing, leſt his ſon George fall 

Into the blind cave of eternal night.— 

Fill me a bowl of wine. Give me a watch : *— 
To CATESBY. 

Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. %— 


ive me a watch: ] A watch has many ſignifications, but 
I ſhould believe that it means in this place not a ſentinel, which 
would be regularly placed at the king's tent; nor an inſtrument to 
meaſure time, which was not uſed in that age; but a watch-light, 
a candle to burn by him ; the light that afterwards burnt blue ; yet 
a few lines after, he ſays: 

Bid my guard watch, | 
which leaves it doubtful whether wwatch is not here a ſentinel, 
Jon nsoN, 
A watch, i. e. guard, would certainly be placed about a royal 
tent, without any requeſt of the king coneerning it. 

I believe, therefore, that particular kind of candle is here meant, 
which was anciently called a warch, becauſe, being marked out 
into ſections, each of which was a certain portion of time in burn- 
ing, it ſupplied the place of the more modern inſtrument by which 
we meaſure the hours. I have ſeen theſe candles repreſented with 
great nicety in ſome of the pictures of Albert Durer. 

Barret, in his Alvearie, 1580, mentions watching lamps or can- 
dles. So, in Love in a Maze, 1632 : 

W ſlept always with a watching candle.“ 

Again, in The Noble Soldier, 1634: 


«« Beauty was turn'd into a watching-candle that went out 


ſtinking.” 
Again, in The Return from Parnaſſus, 1606: 


Sit now immur'd within their private cells, 
« And drink a long lank watching candle's ſmoke.” 
Again, in Albumazar, 1610: 
- Sit up all night like a watching candle.” STEEVENSs. 
Lord Bacon mentions a ſpecies of light called an all-night, which 
is a wick ſet in the middle of a large cake of wax. Joanson. 


The word give ſhows, I think, that a watch-light was intended, 


Cole has in his Dictionary, 1679, Watch-candle, MaLons. 


9 Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.) So, in Holin- 
ſhed's Chronicle (copied from Hall's, Sig. II. iii. b.) “Then he 
(inuironed with his gard) with a frowning countenance and cruell 
viſage, mounted on a great white cour/er, and followed with his 
footmen,” &c. p. 754. STEEVENS. 


KING RICHARD Ill. 669 


Look that my ſtaves be ſound,* and not too heavy. 
Ratcliff, — 
Rar. My lord? 


K. Ricn. Saw'ſt thou the melancholy lord Nor- 
thumberland ? ? | 


Rar. Thomas the earl of Surrey, and himſelf, 
Much about cock-ſhut time,* from troop to troop, 


* Look that my ſtaves be found,] Staves are the wood of the lances. 
OH NSON, 
As it was uſual to carry more lances than one into 42 field, the 
lightneſs of them was an object of conſequence. Hall informs us, 
that at the juſts in honour of the marriage of Mary, the younger 
ſiſter of King Henry VIII. with the king of France, that “a gen- 
tleman called Anthony Bownarme came into the feld all armed, 
and on his body brought in ſight x ſperes, that is to wyt, iii 
ſperes ſet in every ſtyroppe forward, and under every thigh ii ſperes 
upwarde, and under his left arme was one ſpere backwes , and the 
10th in his hand, &c. STEEVENS, 


3 the melancholy lord Northumberland?) Richard, calls 
him melancholy, becauſe he did not join heartily in his cauſe. 
« Henry the fourth earle of Northumberland,” ſays Holinſhed, 
whether it was by the commandement of King Richarde putting 
diffidence in him, or he did it for the love and favour he bare unto 
the earle [of Richmond], ſtood ſtill with a great company, and in- 
termixed not in the battaile ; which was aſe the battle] inconti- 
nently received into favour, and made of the counſayle.” Martoxe, 


Much about cock-ſhut time,] Ben Jonſon uſes the ſame expreſ- 
ſion in one of his entertainments : 

«« For you would not yeſternight, 
« Kiſs him in the cock-/ut light.“ 

Again, in The Widow, by Ben Jonſon, Fletcher, and Middleton, 
1652: | 

95 od Come away then: a fine cock/out evening.” 

Again, in Arden of Fewverſham, 1592 : 
In the twilight, cock/Sut light.“ 

In The Treatyſe of Fiſhynge with the Angle, by dame Julyana 
Bernes, 1496, among the directions to make a fiſhing rod is the 
following: Take thenne and frette him faſte with a cocke/bore 
corde,”” &c, but I cannot interpret the word. SrREvENS. 


Cocl- ut time, ] i. e. twilight. In Mr. Whalley's note upon 
Ben Fonſon, Vol. V. p. 204. a4 Cock/out is ſaid to be a net to 
catch woodcocks ; as the time of taking them in this manner 
ks in the twilight, either after ſun-ſet or before its riſing, cock-/2ut 
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Went through the army, cheering up the ſoldiers, 
K. Rick. I am ſatisfy'd. Give me a bowl of wine: 


light may very properl reſs the evening or the morning twi- 
light.” "The | eticalar — of ſuch 7. and the — I of 
uſing it, is delineated and deſcribed in Di&ioarium N 2 
vols. 8vO. 3d edit. 1726, under the word cock-road:, It is the 
cuſtom of the woodcock to lie cloſe all day, and towards evenin 

he takes wing, which act of flight might anciently be termed his 
foot or ſoot, So, the ballaſt of a ſhip is ſaid to , when it runs 
from one fide to the other. This etymology gives us, perhaps, 
the original ſignification of the word, without any recourſe for it 
to the name of a net, which might receive its denomination from 
the time of the day, or from the occafion on which it was uſed ; for 
I believe there was a net which was called a cocl- St. Holinſhed's 
Deſcription of Britain, p. 110, calls a ſtone which naturally has a 
hole in it, ** an apt cocke-/>ot for the devil to run through ;** which, 


I apprehend, alludes to the reſemblance of the hole in the ſtone to 
the meſhes of a net. Tol Lr. 


Mr. Tollet's opinion may be ſupported by the following paſſage 
in a little metrical performance, called, No Whipping nor Tenge: 
but a linde friendly Snippinge, 1601: 
« A filly honeſt creature may do well 
« To watch a cocke-/boote, or a limed buſh.” STrrvens. 


I muſt ſupport my interpretation againſt Mr, Tollet. He in 
part admits, and then proceeds to overthrow it. And I will ſup- 
rt it by the very inſtance Mr. Steevens adduced in his favour, 
he ballaſt of a ſhip may be ſaid to t; as we now ſay, to /bot 
coals, or corn out of a ſack ; but it was never yet ſaid that a 


woodcock s, when he takes his evening flight. Cocke-fooote, 


in the paſſage Mr. Steevens cites, is certainly a ſubſtantive, and 
the accuſative caſe after the verb awarch, which is confirmed b 
what follows, or a limed buſh, And when the cock/>nt net is fixed, 
a perſon always ſtands by to watch and manage it. A ſimilar ex- 
preſſion is in Hall's Satires : 
« To watch a ſinking cock, upon the ſhore——.” 
; WHALLEY. 


The paſſage from Hall is miſquoted. He alludes to Fiſhing 
and ſays — 


« Or watch a ſinking corte upon the ſhore.” Edit. 1602, Vir. 
gidemiarum, Lib. 4. p. 33- STEEVENS. 


That cock/but time meant twilight, is aſcertained by Minſheu's 
Dictionary, 1617. See the latter word. MaLone. 

Ogilby, in his Paraphraſe of Eſep's Fables, 4to. 1651. p. 6. in- 
troduces this expreflion in a way which perhaps ſtrengthens Mr, 
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KING RICHARD II. 555 


I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have,— 
So, ſet it down.*—ls ink and paper ready? 


Rar. It is, my lord. 


K. Rica. Bid my guard watch; leave me. 

About the mid of night, come to my tent 

And help to arm me.—Leave me, I ſay. 

[King RICHARD retires into his tent. Exeunt Rat- 
CLIFF and CATESBY. 


Richmond's Tent opens, and diſcovers him, and his 
officers, Ec. 


Enter STANLEY. 


Sr. Fortune and victory fit on thy helm! 


Rican. All comfort that the dark night can af- 
ford, 
Be to thy perſon,” noble father-in-law ! 


Tollet's opinion that cock/2oot was taken from the flight of che 
woodcock. He makes the pine boaſt, 
„ben loud winds make cock-/oots thro' the wood, 
%% Rending down mighty okes, I firme have ſtood.” 

Here, I apprehend, Ogilby means to deſcribe hurricanes which, 
by 1 down the trees, made glades or partial openings in the 
woods. HoLT WRITE. 

S [ have not that alacrity of ſpirit &c.] So, in Holinſhed, p. 775 : 
% not uſing the alacritie of mirth and mind and countenance as 
he was accuſtomed to doo before he came toward the battell.” . 

STERVENS, 

6 So, Jet it 22 The word Ss in the old copies ſtands at the 
beginning of the firſt line of this ſpeech, caught perhaps by the 
compoſitor's eye glancing on the line below. Mr. Steevens made 
the emendation, In Richard's next ſpeech the word Ratcliff is 
prefixed to the ſecond line, but the metre ſhews that it was placed 
there by the negligence of the compoſitor. Ma LON B. 


TAI comfort that the dark night can afford, 
Be to thy perſon, ] So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
The beſt and wholeſomeſt ſpirits of the night 


« Envellop you,” STEEVENS. 
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Tell me, how fares our loving mother ? 


STAN. I, by attorney,” bleſs thee from thy mo- 
ther, | 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good : 
So much for that.— The filent hours ſteal on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the eaſt. 
In brief, for ſo the ſeaſon bids us be, 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning; 
And put thy fortune to the arbitrement 
Of bloody ſtrokes, and mortal-ſtaring war,“ 
I, as I may, (that which I would, I cannot, 
With beſt advantage will deceive the time, 
And aid thee in this doubtful ſhock of arms : 
But on thy fide I may not be too forward, 
Leſt, being ſeen, thy brother tender George 
Be executed * in his father's ſight. 


7 by attorney,] By deputation. Joh nsoN. 


8 mortal-ſtaring war,] Thus the old copies. I ſuppoſe, 


by mortal-Aaring war is meant war that looks big, or flares fatally 
on its viftims. STEEVENS. 


I ſuſpe& the poet wrote—mortal-/caring war. MaLone, 


I adhere to the old reading. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Eno- 
barbus ſays of Antony who is iſſuing out to battle 
«« Now he'll out- are the lightning.“ 
Again, in The Tempeſt : 
6 why ſtand you 
* In this ſtrange are? STEEVENS, 


9 J, as I may, 
With beft advantage will deceive the time,] T will take the 

beſt opportunity to elude the dangers of this conjuncture. 
Jon ns0N, 


2 Left, being ſeen, thy brother tender George 
Be executed ] So Holinſhed after Hall: When the ſaid lord 
Stanley would have departed into his country to viſit his familie, 
and to recreate and refreſhe his ſpirits, as he openly ſaid, (but the 
truth was to the intent to be in a perfite readineſſe to join the earle 
of Richmonde at his firſt arrival in Englande,) the king in no wiſe 
would ſuffer him to depart before he had left as an hoſtage in the 


222 
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Farewell : The leiſure and the fearful time 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample interchange of ſweet diſcourſe, 

Which ſo long ſunder'd friends ſhould dwell upon; 
God give us leiſure for theſe rites of love! 

Once more, adieu: — Be valiant, and ſpeed well! 


RIchu. Good lords, conduct him to his regi- 
ment: 


I'll ſtrive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap; 
Leſt leaden ſlumber + peiſe me down to-morrow,” 


court, George Stanley, lord Strange, his firſt begotten ſon and 
heir,”'— 

The lord Stanley 2 in the ſame town, [Stafford] and 
hearing that the earle of Richmond was marching thitherward, 
pave to him place, diſlodging him and his,—to . all ſuſpicion, 

ing afraide leaſt if he ſhould be ſeen openly to be a factor or ayder 
to the earlc, his ſon-in-law, before the day of battayle, that king 
Richard, which yet not utterly put him in diffidence and miſtruſt, 
would put to ſome evil death his ſon and heir apparent.“ 

The young nobleman whom the poet calls George Stanley, was 
created Baron Strange, in right of his wife, by King Edward IV. 
in 1482. MaLoNE, 

3 T he leiſure and the fearful time | 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love,] We have ſtill a phraſe 
equivalent to this, however harſh it may ſeem, would do this, i 
leiſure would permit, where leiſure, as in this paſſage, ſtands for 
want of leiſure, So, again : 

More than 1 have ſaid, — 
- The leiſure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell upon. Jon ns0N. 


That is, the /mall degree of leiſure we have. M. MAsox. 


4 Left leaden ſlumber J So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
« Now leaden ſlumber with life's ſtrength doth . 
ALONE. 
s ize me down to-morrow, | Thus the old copies. The 
modern editions read i re. To peize, i. e. to weigh down, from 
peſer, French. 
I meet with this word in the old play of The Raigne of King Ed- 
ward the third, 1596: | 
And peize their deeds with heavy weight of lead.“ 
Apain, in All for Money, 1574: 
| Then if you counterpeaz- me learning with money. 
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When I ſhould mount with wings of victory: 

Once more, good night, kind lords and gentlemen, 
Exeunt Lords, &c. with STANLEY. 

O Thou! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye; 

Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons * of wrath, 

That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 

The uſurping helmets of our adverſaries ! 

Make us thy miniſters of chaſtiſement, 

That we may praiſe thee in thy victory ! 

To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes; 


Sleeping, and waking, O, defend me ſtill ! [ Sleeps. 


The Ghoſt ® of Prince Edward, /on to Henry the Sixth, 


riſes between the two tents. 


nos. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow !' 
[ To King RICHARD, 


Again, in Chriſtopher Middleton's Legend of Humphrey Duke of 
Gloceſter, 1600 : 


Nor was her ſchooles pen'd down with golden waights.“ 
See notes on The Merchant of Venice, Vol. V. p. 468. 


STEEVENS, 
4 bruiſing irons — | The allufion is to the ancient mace. 
HZNLEV. 
5 Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes;] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: 


00 thy cyes windows fall 
Like death —.“ STEEVENS. 

6 The Ghoſt &c.] This circumſtance is likewiſe found in Ni- 
chols's Legend of King Richard III. (inſerted in The Mirrour for 
— edit. 1610.) and was apparently imitated from Shak- 

« As in my tent on ſlumbring bed I lie, 
«« Horrid aſpects appear'd unto mine eye: 
I thought that all thoſe murder'd ghoſts, whom I 
« By — had ſent to their untimely grave, 
« With baleful noiſe about my tent did crye, 
« And of the heavens, with complaint, did crave 
* That they on guilty wretch might vengeance have.“ 
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Think, how thou ſtab'dſt me in my prime of youth 
At Tewkſbury ; Deſpair therefore, and die 

Be cheerful, Richmond; for the wronged ſouls 
Of butcher'd princes fight in thy behalf: 

King Henry's iſſue, Richmond, comforts thee, 


The Ghoſt of King Henry the Sixth riſes. 


Chor. When I was mortal, my anointed body 


[To King RICHARD. 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes : 


His terror on waking is likewiſe very forcibly deſcribed. 
Drayton, in the 22d Song of his Polyo/bion, may likewiſe have 
borrowed from our author : 

«« Where to the guilty king, the black forerunning night, 

«« Appear the dreadful ghoſts of Henry and his /or, 

«« Of his own brother George, and his #200 nephews, done 

« Moſt cruelly to death; and of his wife, and friend 

« Lord ait, with pale hands prepar'd as they would 

ren 
« Him piece- meal; at which oft he roareth in his ſleep.” 
STEEVENS. 


The account given by Polydore Virgil, which was copied by 
Hall and Holinſhed, is as follows: Ihe fame went, that he 
had the ſame night [the night before the battle of Boſworth] a 
dreadful and a terrible dream; for it ſeemed to him being aſlepe, 
that he ſaw diverſe ymages lyle terrible devilles, which pulled and haled 
him, not ſufferynge him to take any quiet or reſte. The which 
ſtraunge viſion not ſo ſodaynly ſtrake his heart with a ſodayne feare, 
but it ſtuffed his head and troubled his mind with many buſy and 
dreadful imaginations. And leaft that it might be ſuſpeRed that 
he was abaſhed for fear of his enemies, and for that cauſe looked 
ſo piteouſly, he recited and declared to his familiar friends, of the 
morning, his wonderfull wy/ion, and fearefull dreame. I quote 
from Holinſhed, becauſe he was Shakſpeare's authority. 

Polydore Virgil, as I have already obſerved, began to write his 
hiſtory about twenty years after Richard's death. MaLone. 


25 Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul 70-marrog “] So, in King Richard 


« Be Mowbray's ſins ſo heavy in his boſom.” STERV EX8, 
XR X 2 
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Think on the Tower, and me; Deſpair, and die; 
Harry the ſixth bids thee deſpair and die 
Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror ! 


To RICHMOND. 
Harry, that prophecy'd thou ſhould'ſt be king,” 
Doth comfort thee in thy ſleep; Live, and flouriſh ! 7 


The Ghoſt of Clarence viſes. 


Gaosr. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow ! 


[To King RICHARD. 
I, that was waſh'd to death with fulſome wine,“ 


Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray'd to death ! 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 


And fall thy edgeleſs ſword ;* Deſpair, and die !— 


| To RICHMOND, 
Thou offspring of the houſe of Lancaſter, 


6 Harry, that prophecy'd thou ſhould'ft be king, | The prophecy, to 
which this alluſion 1s made, was uttered in one of the parts of Henry 
the Sixth. Joans0N. 


See Vol. X. p. 356, n. 7. MaLoxe. 


7 Doth comfort thee in thy ſleep ; Live, and flouriſh !] Surely, we 
ſhould read, with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 


Doth comfort thee in ſleep ; Live thou and fluriſh ! 
STEEVENS, 
8 with fulſome wwine,] Fulſome, was ſometimes uſed, 1 


think, in the ſenſe of z»fous, The wine in which the body of 
Clarence was thrown, was Malmſey, MaLoNne. 


If Clarence had been choked by this wine, he might fairly 
enough have employed the epithet fulſame in its vulgar and accept- 
ed ſenſe,—Shakſpeare, however, ſeems to have forgot himſelf. The 
duke (as appears from Act I. ſc. ult.) was kille 
thrown into the Malmſey butt, and 
«waſhed to death. STEEVENS. | 


9 And fall thy edgeleſs ſword;] Fall, in the preſent inſtance, is 
a verb active, ſignifying zo drop, or let fall. So, in Othello: 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 


„ Each drop ſhe fall. would prove a crocodile.” 
STEEVENS, 


before he was 
conſequently could not be 
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The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee; 
Good angels guard thy battle! Live, and flouriſh ! 


The Ghoſts of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, riſe. 


Riy. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow, 
To KingRIicnarD, 
Rivers, that died at Pomfret ! Deſpair, and die! 
Gxer. Think upon Grey, and let thy ſoul deſpair ! 
[To King RICHARD. 
LVaucn. Think upon Vaughan; and, with guilty 
fear, 
Let fall thy lance! Deſpair, and die !— 
[To King RICHARD. 
Arr. Awake! and think, our wrongs in Rich- 
ard's boſom [To RICHMOND. 
Will conquer him ;—awake, and win the day! 


The Ghoſt of Haſtings riſes. 


Gaosr. Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake; 
[ To King RICHARD, 
And in a bloody battle end thy days! 
Think on lord Haſtings ; and deſpair, and die !— 
Quiet untroubled ſoul, awake, awake! 
| To RICHMOND, 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's ſake! 


The Ghoſts of the two young Princes riſe. 


Gnosrs. Dream on thy couſins ſmother'd in the 
Tower ; 


Let us be lead within thy boſom, Richard,“ 


2 Let us be lead within thy boſom, Richard,] ¶ The firſt folio &c. 
—laid,] This is a poor feeble reading. I have reſtored from the 
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And weigh thee down to ruin, ſhame, and death ! 
Thy nephews” ſouls bid thee deſpair and die.— 
Sleep, Richmond, ſleep in peace, and wake in 
OY 3 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's annoy ! 
Live, and beget a happy race of kings! 
Edward's unhappy ſons do bid thee flouriſh. 


The Ghoſt of Queen Anne riſes, 


Gnosr. Richard, thy wife, that wretched Anne 
thy wife, 
That never ſlept a quiet hour with thee,? 
Now fills thy ſleep with perturbations : 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 


And fall thy edgeleſs ſword; Deſpair, and die !— 


elder quarto, publiſhed in 1597, which Mr. Pope does not pretend 
to have ſeen : 
Let us be lead within thy boſom, Richard. 
This correſponds with what is ſaid in the line immediately fol- 
lowing ; 
of And weigh thee down to ruin, ſhame, and death!“ 
THEOBALD, 


3 That never ſlept a quiet hour with thee,)| Shakſpeare was pro- 
bably here thinking of Sir Thomas More's animated deſcription of 
Richard, which Holinſhed tranſcribed : “ I have heard (ſays Sir 
Thomas) by credible report of ſach as were ſecret with his cham- 
berlaine, that after this abominable deed done [the murder of his 
nephews ] he never had quiet in his mind. He never thought him- 
ſelf ſure where he went abroad ; his eyes whirled about ; his body 
privily fenced ; his hand ever upon his dagger; his countenance 
and manner like one always readie to ſtrike againe. He zooke ill 
reſt a-nights ; lay long waking and muſing, ſore wearied with care and 
wach; rather ſlumbered than ſlept, troubled with fearfull dreames ; 
fedainely ſometime flart up, leapt out of bed, and ran about the cham- 
ber ; ſo was his reſtleſs heart continually toſt and tumbled with the 
tedious impreſſion and ſtormy remembrances of his abominable 
deede.” . 

With ſuch a companion well might Anne ſay, that ſhe neyer ſlept 
one quiet hour. MALONE, 
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Thou, quiet ſoul, ſleep thou a quiet ſleep ; 


[To RicyMonD. 
Dream of ſucceſs and Happy victory ; 


Thy adverſary's wife doth pray for thee. 


The Ghoſt of Buckingham 71/es. 


GHosr. The firſt was I, that help'd thee to the 
crown; [To King RICHARD, 
The laſt was I, that felt thy tyranny : 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 
And die in terror of thy guiltineſs ! 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death ; 
Fainting, deſpair ; deſpairing, yield thy breath! 
I died for hope,* ere I conld lend thee aid : 
[ Zo RICHMOND. 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay'd: 


4 1 died for hope,] i. e. I died for wiſhing well to you. But 
Mr. Theobald, with great ſagacity, conjectured ho/pe or aid; 
which gave the line this fine ſenſe, I died for giving thee aid before 
I could give thee aid, WARBURTON. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
died forſook, 
and ſupports his conjecture, as follows: 

6 This, as appears from hiſtory, was the caſe of the duke of 
Buckingham ; that being ſtopp'd with his army upon the banks of 
5. great deluges of rain, he was deſerted by his ſoldiers, 
who, being in great diſtreſs, half famiſhed for want of victuals, 
and deſtitute of pay, diſbanded themſelves and fled.” 

Sir Thomas - emendation is very plauſible ; but may not 
the meaning of the expreſſion be, I died for only having hoped 70 
give you that aſſiſtance, which I never had it in my power to afford 
you 1n reality ? 

It may, however, be obſerved, that fore, or for, when joined 
to a verb, had anciently a negative ſignification, So, in Macbeth : 

He mal live a man forbid.” 

As to bid was to pray, ſo to forbid had the meaning directly op- 

polite, i. e. to curſe, In Antony and Cleopatra, to forſpeak is to 
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God, and good angels, fight on Richmond's ſide; 
And Richard falls in height of all his pride. 


[The Ghoſts vanihh. King RichARD ſtarts out of 


his dream. 


K. Rich. Give me another horſe, bind up my 
wounds, — 
Have mercy, Jeſu Soft; I did but dream.— 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou afflict me !— 
The lights burn blue.*—It is now dead midnight.” 


Speak againſt, In Hamlet, and The Midſummer Night's Dream, to 
Fordo is the very reverſe of to do. Holpen or holp is the old participle 
paſſive of help, and is uſed in Macbeth : 

ou his great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hath hop him 

* To his home before us.“ 

Inſtead of for hope, we may therefore read forbolbe, which would 
mean unaided, abandon'd, deſerted, unbelp d, which was the real 
misfortune of the duke of Buckingham. The word he has occurred 
likewiſe in this play : 

Let him thank me that ho/p to ſend him thither.“ 
Again, in Coriolanus : 
Have holp to make this reſcue,” STzEVENS, 


Perhaps we ſhould read : 
I died fore-done, &c, 
So, in Hamlet, Act V. 


« Fyre-do its own life.” Tyrwuirtrt, 


5 Give me another horſe, | There is in this, as in many of our 
author's ſpeeches of paſſion, ſomething very trifling, and ſomethin 
very ſtriking. Richard's debate, whether he ſhould quarrel wich 
himſelf, is too long continued, but the ſubſequent exaggeration 
of his crimes is truly tragical. Jo nsoN, | 


6 The lights burn blue.) So, in Lyly's Galathea, 1592: © I 
thought there was ſome ſpirit in it becauſe it burnt ſo blue; for m 
mother would often tell me when the candle burnt blue, there was 
ſome ill /piriz in the houſe.” It was anciently ſuppoſed that fire 
was a preſervative againſt evil ſpirits ; “ becauſe,” ſays Naſh, in 
Pierce Pennileſs's Supplication to the Devil, 1595, when any ſpirit 
appeareth, the lights by little and little goe out as it were of their 
own accord, and the takers are by degrees extinguiſhed.” The 
zakers are the ſpirits who blaſt or ate. So, in King Lear: 

by ſtrike her young bones, 


Ve taking airs, with lameneſs!” STEEVENS, 
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Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 
What do I fear? myſelf? there's none elſe by : 
Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I.“ 
Is there a murderer here? No;—Yes; I am: 
Then fly, — What, from myſelf? Great reaſon: 
Why? 

Leſt I revenge. What? Myſelf on myſelf? 
I love myſelt.? Wherefore? for any — 
That I myſelf have done unto myſelf: 
O, no: alas, I rather hate myſelf, 
For hateful deeds committed by myſelf. 
I am a villain: Yet I lie, I am not. 
Fool, of thyſelf ſpeak well: Fool, do not flatter, 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a ſeveral tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high'ſt degree, 

urder, ſtern murder, in the dir'ſt degree ; 
All ſeveral fins, all us'd in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty! guilty ! 
I ſhall deſpair.— There is no creature loves me; 
And, if I die, no ſoul will pity me: — 
Nay, wherefore ſhould they ? ſince that I myſelf 
Find in myſelf no pity to myſelf. 


7 It is now dead midnight.| So reads the quarto, 1597. 
The next quarto corruptly reads—** It is nt dead midnight; for 
which the editor of the folio, to obtain ſome ſenſe, ſubſtituted, 
Is it not dead midnight?“ MaLone. 


The reading of the 4to. 1597, could it be ſuppoſed to need ſup- 
port, might meet with it in the following obſervation of Hamlet : 
« *Tis now the very witching time of night.” STEEVeNs., 


S that is, I am I.] Thus the quarto, 1598, and the folio. 
The quarto, 1597, reads—/ and /. I am not ſure that it is not 
right, MaLone. 


eve myſelf.) The old copies redundantly read —Alact, I 
love, &c. STEEVENS, 
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Methought, the ſouls of all that I had murder'd * 
Came to my tent; and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard, 


Enter RATCLIFF, 


Rar. My lord,— 
A. Rien. Who's there? 


* Methought, the ſouls &c.] Theſe lines ſtand with ſo little pro- 
riety at the end of this ſpeech, that I cannot but ſuſpe& them to 
be miſplaced. Where then ſhall they be inſerted ? Perhaps after 
theſe words: 
Fool, do not flatter, Joans0N, 


I agree with Johnſon in ſuppoſing that this and the two follow. 
ing lines have been miſplaced, but 1 differ from him with reſpect 
to their juſt ſituation. —The place, in my opinion, in which they 
might be introduced with the moſt propriety, is juſt ten lines further 
on, after the words 

Ratcliff, I fear, I fear, — 

Methought, &c. 
And then Ratcliff's wy. 

Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of ſhadows, 
would be natural; whereas as the text is now regulated, Ratcliff 
bids him not to be afraid of ſhadows, without knowing that he had 
been haunted by them ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the idea of ſhadows 
is included in what Richard calls a frigh:ful dream. M. Masox. 


Cold fearful drops fland on my trembling flaſb. 

What do I fear? &c. 

Methought, the ſouls of all that I had murder d —] Either the two 
and twenty intermediate lines are not Shakſpeare's, or are ſo un- 
worthy of him, that it were to be wiſhed they could with propriety 
be degraded to the margin. I wonder that Dr. Johnfon, who 
thought the ſubſequent lines miſplaced, did not perceive that their 
connection with the preceding part of the ſpeech, ending at— 
trembling fleſh, was interrupted ſolely by this apparent interpolation, 
which is in the higheſt degree childiſh and unnatural. Rirsox. 


I rather ſuppoſe theſe lines (though genuine) to have been crofſed 
out of the ſtage manuſcript by Shakſpeare himſelf, and afterwards 
reſtored by the original Fat taſteleſs editor of his play. 

Burbage, the firſt performer of Richard, might, for obvious rea- 
ſons, have requeſted their diſmiſſion ; or the poet diſcovering how 
aukwardly they ſtood, might, © without a prompter, have diſ- 
carded them. STEEVENS, 
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Rar. Ratcliff, my lord; 'tis I. The early village 
cock 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn ; 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour. 
K. Rich. O, Ratcliff,“ I have dream'd a fearful 
dream |— 
What thinkeſt thou? will our friends prove all true? 


Rar. No doubt, my lord. 


K. Rich. Ratcliff, I fear, I fear. 
Rat. Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of ſha. 
dows. 


K. Ricu. By the apoſtle Paul, ſhadows to-night 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers, 
Armed in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond, 

It is not yet near day. Come, go with me; 
Under our tents I'll play the eaves-dropper, 
To hear, if any mean to ſhrink from me. 

[ Exeunt King RICHARD and RATCLIFE, 


Richmond wakes. Enter OxrorD and Others. 


LoxDs. Good morrow, Richmond, 


Rican. Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentle. 
men, 


That you have ta'en a tardy ſluggard here. 
Lorps. How have you ſlept, my lord? 


3 —— J.] Surely, theſe two ſyllables, ſerving only to de- 
range the metre, ſhould be omitted; or we ought to read: 
My lord, 'tis I. The early village cock —. STEEvens. 


4 O, Ratcliff, &c. ] This and the two follow ing lines are omitted 
in the folio, Yet Ratcliff is there permitted to ſay—** be not afraid 
of Hd, though Richard's dream has not been mentioned: an 
additional proof of what has been already ſuggeſted in p. 665, 
n. 5. MaLone, | 
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Ricum. The ſweeteſt ſleep, and faireſt-boding 


dreams, 
That ever enter'd in a drowſy head, 
Have I ſince your departure had, my lords. 
Methought, their ſouls, whoſe bodies Richard mur- 
der'd, 
Came to my tent, and cry'd—On! victory! 
I promiſe you, my heart 1s very jocund 
In the remembrance of ſo fair a dream. 
How far into the morning is it, lords ? 


Loxrps. Upon the ſtroke of four. 


Richu. Why, then 'tis time to arm, and give 
direction.— ¶ He advances lo the troops. 
More than I have ſaid, loving countrymen, 
The leiſure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on: Yet remember this, — 
God, and our good cauſe, fight upon our fide; 
The prayers of holy ſaints, and wronged ſouls, 
Like high-rear'd bulwarks, ſtand before our faces; 
Richard except, thoſe, whom we fight againſt, 
Had rather have us win, than him they follow. 
For what is he they follow? truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant, and a homicide ; 
One rais'd in blood, and one in blood eſtabliſh'd; 
One that made means * to come by what he hath, 
And ſlaughter'd thoſe that were the means to help 
him 3 

A baſe foul ſtone, made precious by the foil 
Of England's chair, where he is falſely ſet; 


One that made means J To make means was, in Shak- 
ſpeare's time, often uſed in an unfavourable ſenſe, and fignified— 
to come at any thing by indirect practices. STEEVENS. 

$ by the foil 

Of England's chair, ] It is plain that foil cannot here mean that 
of which the obſcurity recommends the brightneſs of the diamond. 
It muſt mean the leaf (/2xi/le) or thin plate of metal in which the 
ſtone is ſet. Jon NS0N, | 
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One that hath ever been God's enemy : 

Then, if you fight againſt God's enemy, 

God will, in juſtice, ward you as his ſoldiers ;: 

If you do ſweat to put a tyrant down, 

You ſleep in peace, the tyrant being ſlain ; 

If you do fight againſt your country's foes, 

Your country's fat ſhall pay your pains the hire; 
If you do fight in ſafeguard of your wives, 

Your wives ſhall welcome home the conquerors ; 
If you do free your children from the ſword, 
Your childrens* children quit“ it in your age. 
Then, in the name of God, and all theſe rights, 
Advance your ſtandards, draw your willing ſwords : 
For me, the ranſom of my bold attempt 

Shall be this cold corpſe on the carth's cold face; 
But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 

The leaſt of you ſhall ſhare his part thereof. 
Sound, drumsand trumpets, boldly and cheerfully; 
God, and faint George !* Richmond, and victory! 


[ Exeunt. 


Nothing has been, or is ſtill more common, than to put a 
bright-coloured foil under a cloudy or low-prized ſtone. The 
ſame alluſion is common to many writers. So, 1n a Song publiſhed 
in England's Helicon, 1614: 

« Falſe ftones by foiles have many one abus'd.” 
STEEVENS. 
England's chair means England's throne. Set is uſed equivocally. 
ALONE. 
uit 1. e. requite. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
« To let a fellow who will take rewards, 
And ſay, God uit you! STEEVENS. 


1 == the ranſom of my bold attempt —] The fine paid by me in 
atonement for my raſhneſs fhall be my dead corpſe. Jon non. 

God, and ſaint George /] Saint George was the common cry of 
the Engliſh ſoldiers when they charged the enemy. The author of 
the old Arte of Warre, printed in the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, formally enjoins the uſe of this cry among his military laws, 
p. 84 


0 
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Re-enter King RicHaRrD, RATCL1Fr, Attendants, and 
Forces. 


K. Rich. What ſaid Northumberland, as touch. 
ing Richmond? 


Rar. That he was never trained up in arms. 
K. Rica. He ſaid the truth: And what ſaid Sur. 


rey then ? 
Rar. He ſmil'd and faid, the better for our pur. 
poſe. 
K. Rich. He was i'the right; and fo, indeed, it 
is. [ Clock ftrikes, 
Tell the clock there.—Give me a calendar.— 
Who ſaw the ſun to-day ? 


Item, that all ſouldiers entring into battaile, aſſault, ſkirmiſh, 
or other faction of armes, ſhall have for their common cry and 
word, Saint George, forward, or upon them, ſaint George, whereby 
the ſouldiour is much comforted, and the enemy diſmaied by 
calling to minde the ancient valour of England, which with that 
U ſo often been victorious; and therefore he, who upon 
any ſiniſter zeale, ſhall maliciouſly omit ſo fortunate a name, ſhall 
be feverel pumiſbed for his obſtinate erroneous heart, and perverſe 
mind.“ | 

Hence too the humour of the following lines in Marſton's ner- 
vous but neglected ſatires, entitled The Scourge Villainie, printed 
in 1599, Lab. III. Sat, viii: 

«« A pox upon't that Bacchis' name ſhould be 

* The watch-word given to the ſouldierie. 

«© Goe troupe to feld, mount thy obſcured fame, 

« Cry out Saint George, invoke thy miſtreſſe name; 
« 'Thy Miftrefje and Saint George,” &c. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Peſtle, that 
admirable and early ridicule of romance-writing, where the cham- 
a Ralph is going to attack the Barber, or the huge gone Bar- 

%, the burleſque is heightened, when, with much fſolemnity, 
and as if a real heroic encounter had been going forward, he cries 
out, ** Saint George] ſet on before, march ſquire and page. 
Act III. ſc. i. And afterwards, when the engagement begins, 
Ralph fays, “ St. George for me: and Barbaro/ſo, © Garagantua 
for me.“ T. WazToN, | 
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Rar. Not I, my lord. 


K. es * 8 he diſdains to ſhine; for, by the 
00 » 
He ſhould have brav'd the caſt* an hour ago: 
A black day will it be to ſomebody.— 
Ratcliff,— 
Rar. My lord? 
K. Rich. The ſun will not be ſeen to day; 
The ſky doth frown and lour upon our army. 


I would, theſe dewy tears were from the ground. 
Not ſhine to-day ! Why, what is that to me, 


More than to Richmond? for the ſelf-ſame heaven, 


That frowns on me, looks ſadly upon him. 


Enter NoRFOLK. © 


Nos. Arm, arm, my lord; the foe vaunts in the 
field. 


R. Rica. Come, buſtle, buſtle ;—Capariſon my 
horſe 1 
Call up lord Stanley, bid him bring his power: — 
I will lead forth my ſoldiers to the plain, 
And thus my battle ſhall be ordered. 


My foreward ſhall be drawn out all in length,“ 


Y brav'd the eaſt ] i. e. made it ſplendid. So, Pe- 
truchio in The Taming of a Shrew, ſays to the Tailor: — thou 
haſt braved many men i. e. inveſted them with fine ry] brave not 
me.“ The common fignification of the verb—7o brave, will, in 
my apprehenſion, hardly ſuit the paſſage before us; for with what 
propriety can the ſun be ſaid to challenge or ſet the Eaſt 1 defiance ? 

TEEVENS. 


9 My foreward ſhall be drawn out all in length, | So Holinſhed : 
* King Richard havyng all things in a readineſs went forth with 
the army out of his tentes, and began to ſet his men in aray : firſt 
the forward ſet forth a marvellous length, both of horſemen and alſo 
of footemen,—and to the formoſt part of all the bowmen as a ſtrong 
fortreſſe for them that came after; and over this John duke of 
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Conſiſting equally of horſe and foot ; 

Our archers ſhall be placed in the midſt: 

John duke of Norfolk, Thomas earl of Surrey, 

Shall have the leading of this foot and horſe. 

They thus directed, we ourſelf will follow * 

In the main battle; whoſe puiſſance on either ſide 

Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. 

This, and faint George to boot! What think'ſ 
thou, Norfolk ? 


Nox. A good direction, warlike ſovereign. — 
This found I on my tent this morning.“ 


[ Giving a ſcrowl. 
A. Rich. Focky of Norfolk, be not too bold," [ reads. 
For Dickon thy maſter* is bought and ſold. 


Norfolk was head captain. After him followed the king with a 
mighty ſort of men.” MaLoxe. 


6 wwe ourſelf will follow The word—ozr/elf was ju- 
diciouſly ſupplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, to complete the verſe. 
STEEVENS. 


7 This, and ſaint George to boot /] That is, this is the order of 
our battle, which promiſes ſucceſs; and over and above this, is 
the protection of our patron ſaint. Joh xsOx. 


To boot is (as I conceive) to help, and not over and above. 
Hawkixs. 
Mr. Hawkins is certainly right. So, in King Richard II. 
Mine innocence, and Saint George to thrive,” 

The old 4 phraſe was, Saint George to borrow. So, in A 
Dialogue, &c. by Dr. William Bulleyne, 1564: * Maifter and 
maiſtres, come into this vallie,—untill this ſtorme be paſt : Sain#e 
George to borowe, mercifull God, who did ever ſee the like?“ 
Signat. K 7. b. MaLone. 


8 This found I on my tent this morning.] Sir Thomas Hanmer ſup- 
plies the deficiency in the metre of this line, by reading : 
This paper found I &. STEEVENS. 


9 be not too bold, | The quarto 1598, and folio, read / 
bold. Rut it was certainly an error of the preſs: for in both Hall 
and Holinſhed, the words are given as in 8. text. MaLons. 


2 Dickon thy maſter &c.] Diccon is the ancient vulgar fa- 
miliarization of Richard, In Gammer Gurton's Needle, 1575, Diccon 
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A thing deviſed by the enemy.— 

Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge: 

Let not our babbling dreams affright our ſouls ; 

Conſcience is but a word! that cowards uſe, 

Devis'd at firſt to keep the ſtrong in awe ; 

Our ſtrong arms be our conſcience, ſwords our law. 

March on, join bravely, let us to't pell-mell; 

If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell.5— 
What ſhall I ſay more than I have infer'd ? 

Remember whom you are to cope withal ;— 

A ſort of vagabonds,* raſcals, and run-aways, 


is the name of the Bedlam. In the words bought and ſold, I be- 
lieve, there is ſomewhat proverbial. So, in The Comedy of Errors : 
It would make a man as mad as a buck, to be ſo bought and ſold,” 
Again, in King John : 
| „Fly, noble Engliſh, you are bought and ſold.” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida, with an addition that throws 
more light on the phraſe : © — Thou art bought and fold among 
thoſe of any wit, like a Barbarian ſlave.” STzzvens, 


Again, in Mortimeriados, a poem by Michael Drayton, no date: 
Is this the kindnes that thou offereſt me? 
« And in thy country am I bought and ſold ?” 
Again, in Skelton's Colin Clout, 1 568: 
« How prelacy is ſold and bought, 
« And come 3 nought.“ 

Again, in Bacon's Hiſtory of King Henry VII: “ — all the 
news ran upon the duke of Yorke, that he had been entertained in 
Ireland, bought and ſold in France,” &c.—The expreflion ſeems 
to have ſignified that ſome foul p/ay has been uſed. e foul play 
alluded to here, was Stanley's deſertion. MaLons, 


Let not our babbling dreams &c.] I ſuſpect theſe {ix lines to be 
an interpolation ; but if Shakſpeare was really guilty of them in 
his firſt draught, he probably intended to leave them out when he 
ſubſtituted the much more proper harangue that follows. 

TYRWHITT, 

4 Conſcience is but a word ] So the quarto 1598. But being 
accidentally omitted in a later quarto, the editor of the folio ſup- 
plied the omiſſion by reading For conſcience is a word, &c. 

MaLoNe. 

5 If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell.] So, in Macbeth : 

% That ſummons thee zo heaven, or to hell,” STEEvens, 


6 A ſort 3 A fort, that is, a company, a colle Aion 
Vol. X. 1 5 


— — M.A 
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A ſcum of Bretagnes, and baſe lackey peaſants, 
Whom their o'er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To deſperate ventures * and aſſur'd deſtruction. 
You ſleeping ſafe, they bring you to unreſt ; 
You having lands, and bleſs'd with beauteous wives, 
They would reſtrain the one, diſtain the other. 
And who doth lead them, but a paltry fellow, 
Long kept in Bretagne at our mother's coſt ? © 


See note on A Midſummer Night's Dream, Vol. V. p. 89, n. 6. 
Jon xsox. 
See the concluding words of p. 688, n. 9. MaLoxe. 


4 ventures —] Old copies adventures. STEEVENS., 


S They aueuld reſtrain the one,] 1. e. they would lay reftrifions on 
the poſſeſſion of your lands; impoſe conditions on the proprietors 
of them. Dr. Warburton for refrain ſubſtituted diftrain, which has 
been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. To diftrain,” ſays he, 
« is to ſeize upon; but to diſtrain is not to ſeize generally, but to 
ſeize goods, cattle, &c. for non-payment of rent, or for the purpoſe 
of enforcing the proceſs of courts. The reftridions likely to be 
impoſed by a conquering enemy on lands, are impoſts, contribu- 
tions, &c. or abſolute confiſcation.—** And if he [ Henry earl of 
Richmond] ſhould atchieve his falſe intent and purpoſe,” (ſays 
Richard in his circular letter ſent to the Sheriffs of the ſeveral 
counties in England on this occaſion, Paſton Letters, II. 321, 
« every man's life, livelihood, and goods, ſhall be in his hands, 
liberty, and diſpoſition.” MALONE. 


6 Long kept in Bretagne at our mother's cot ?] This is ſpoken by 
Richard, of Henry earl of Richmond : but they were far from 
having any common mother, but England : and the earl of Rich- 
mond was not ſubſiſted abroad at the nation's public charge. Du- 
ring the 2 part of his reſidence abroad, he was watched and 
reſtrained almoſt like a captive; and ſubſiſted by ſupplies conveyed 
from the counteſs of Richmond, his mother. It — tn 
therefore, that we muſt read: | 


Long kept in Bretagne at his mother's cot. 'THEOBALD. 


Our mother's coſt?) Mr. Theobald perceives to be wrong: he 
reads therefore, and all the editors after him : 
Long kept in Bretagne at his mother's coſt. 
But give me leave to tranſcribe a few more lines from Holinſhed, 
and you will find at once, that Shakſpeare had been there before 
me: 
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A milk-ſop,' one that never in his life 
Felt ſo much cold as over ſhoes in ſnow ? 


« You ſee further, how a companie of traitors, theeves, out- 
laws and runagates be aiders and partakers of this feate and enter- 
prize.— And to begin with the erle of Richmond, captaine of this 
rebellion, he is a Welch milkſop—brought: up by my mother's 
meanes and mine, like a captive in a cloſe cage in the court of 
Francis duke of Britaine.“ p. 756. 

Holinſhed copies this verbatim from his brother chronicler, Hall, 
edit. 1548. fol. 54. but his printer has given us by accident the 
word moother inſtead of brother; as it is in the original, and ought 
to be in Shakſpeare. FARMER. 


See a letter of King Richard III. perſuading his ſubjects to reſiſt 


Henry Tydder, &c. in Sir John Fenn's Collection of the Paſtor 
Letters, Vol. II. p. 318. HenLey. 


Henry Earl of Richmond was long confined in the court of the 
duke of Britaine, and ſupported there by Charles duke of Bur- 

ndy, who was brother-in-law to King Richard. Hence Mr. 

heobald juſtly obſerved that mother in the text was not conforma- 
ble to the AR. But Shakſpeare, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved, was 
led into this errour by Holinſhcd, where he found the preced- 
ing paſſage in an oration which Hall, in imitation of the ancient 
biſtorians, invented, and exhibited as having been ſpoken by the 
king to his ſoldiers before the battle of Boſworth. 

It, ſays a Remarker, Mr. Ritſon, | it ought to be /o in Shakſpeare, 
why ſtop at this correction, and why not in King Henry V. print 
precariſſimus inſtead of preclariſſimus ? | See Vol. IX. p. 496, n. 2.] 
And indeed if brother is to be ſubſtituted for mother here, there can 
be no reaſon why all other ſimilar errors ſhould not be corrected in 
like manner. But the Remarker miſunderſtood Dr. Farmer's words, 
which only mean—as it is in the original, and as Shakſpeare ought to 
have written, Dr. Farmer did not ſay—“ as it ought to be printed 
in Shakſpeare.“ 

In all the other places where Shakſpeare has been led into errours 
by miſtakes of the preſs, or by falſe tranſlations, his text has been 

very properly exhibited as he wrote it; for it is not the buſineſs 
of an editor to new-write his author's works. Thus, in Antony 
and Cleopatra, Act IV. ſc. i. we have“ Let the old ruffian 
know, 7 have many other ways to die;“ though we know the ſenſe 
of the paſſage in Plutarch there copied is, that he [the old ruf- 
fian] hath many other ways to die.” Again, in Jallu Cæſar, 
Antony is ſtill permitted to ſay, that Cefar had left the Roman 
people his arbours and orchards ** on his fide Tyber,“ though it 
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Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again; 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives; 
Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, 


For want of means, poor rats, had hang'd them- 
ſelves : 


If we be conquer'd, let men conquer us, 


And not theſe baſtard Bretagnes; whom our fa- 
thers 


Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd, and thump'd, 
And, on record, left them the heirs of ſhame. 

Shall theſe enjoy our lands? lie with our wives ? 
Raviſh our daughters ?—Hark, I hear their drum. 


[ Drum afar off. 


ought to be—** on that fide Tyber:“ both which miſtakes Shak- 
ſpeare was led into by the ambiguity and inaccuracy of the old 
tranſlation of Plutarch, 

In like manner in King Henry V. preclariſſimus is exhibited as 
it was written by Shakſpeare, inſtead of precariſſimus ; and in the 
ſame play I have followed our author in printing in Vol. IX. p. 281, 
Lewis the tenth, though Lewis the ninth was the perſon meant: 
an error into which he was led, as 'in the preſent inſtance, by a 
miſtake of the preſs. 

For all ſuch inaccuracies the poet, and not his editor, is reſpon- 
ſible: and in the paſſage now under our conſideration more parti- 
cularly the text ought not to be diſturbed, becauſe it aſcertains a 
point of ſome moment; namely that Holinſhed, and not Hall, 
was the hiſtorian that Shakſpeare followed. Of how much conſe- 
quence this is, the reader may aſcertain by turning to the Difſer:a- 
tion on the plays of King Henry VI. where this circumſtance, if I 
do not deceive myſelf, contributes not a little in addition to the 
other proofs there adduced, to ſettle a my A, e's queſtion, and 


to ſhew that thoſe plays were re-auritten by Shakſpeare, and not 
his original compoſition, Maron, 


7 A milk-ſop, &c.] So, in The Mirrour for Magiftrates already 
quoted : 
* Firſt with our foe- mens captaine to begin, 
« A weake Welch milkſop,—.” 


Alluding perhaps to goat's milk, of which anciently the Welch 
were fonder than they are at preſent. STEEVENS, 
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Fight, gentlemen of England ! fight, bold yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head! 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood ; 
Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtaves ! *— 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


What ſays lord Stanley? will he bring his power? 
Mes. My lord, he doth deny to come. 


K. Rich. Off inſtantly with his ſon George's 
head.“ 


Nox. My lord, the enemy is paſs'd the marſh ; * 
After the battle let George Stanley die. 


K. Rich. A thouſand hearts are great within my 
boſom : 


Advance our ſtandards, ſet upon our foes ; 


8 Amaze the welkin with your broken ſlaves “] That is, fright the 
Mies with the ſhivers of your lances, JOHNSON, 
So, in Soliman and Perſeda : 
No by the marble face of the ꝓeltin.“ | 
The ſame idea is more tamely expreſſed in W. Smith's Pa//grave, 
1613: 
«« Spears flew in ſplinters half the way to heaven.” 
STEEVENS. 
9 OF inſtantly Sc.] The word—inftantly, was ſupplied by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. Without it, this line has no pretenſions to metre. 
| STEEVENS. 
Ro the enemy is paſs'd the marſh;] There was a args marſh 
in Boſworth plain between the two armies. Henry paſs'd it, and 
made ſuch a diſpoſition of his forces that it ſerved to protect his 
right wing. By this movement he gained alſo another point, that 
his men ſhould engage with the ſun behind them, and in the faces 


of his enemies: a matter of great conſequence when bows and ar- 
rows were in uſe, MaLoNEe. 


3 Advance our ſtandards, &c.] So again, in The Mirrour of 
Magiſtrates ; and apparently borrowed from Shakſpeare: 
Advance then captaines, forward to the fight, 
% Draw forth your ſwords, each man addreſs his ſheeld ; 
Hence faint conceites, die thoughts of coward flight, 
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Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inſpire us with the ſpleen of fiery dragons ! 
Upon them! Victory fits on our helms. 


[ Exeunt., 


SCENE. IV. 


Another part of the field. 


Alarum, Excurſions. Enter NoRFOLK, and forces; 
to him CATESBY. 


CarE. Reſcue, my lord of Norfolk, reſcue, reſcue! 
The king enacts more wonders than a man, 
Daring an oppoſite to every danger; 


«« To heaven your hearts, to fight your valours yeeld : 
« Behold our foes do brave us in the field. 
« Upon them, friends; the cauſe is yours and mine; 
«« Saint George and conqueſt on our helmes doth ſhine.” 
STEEVENS, 
So Holinſhed after Hall: „“ — like valiant champions advance 
forth your ſtandardes, and aſſay whether your enemies can decide 
and try the title of battaile by dint of ſword ; avaunce, I ſay again, 


forward, my captaines.— Now Saint George to borrow, let us ſet 
forward,” MALONE. 


3 Daring an oppofite to every danger; | Perhaps the poet wrote: 
Daring and oppoſite to every danger. Tyrwairtrt. 

Perhaps the following paſſage in Chapman's verſion of the eighth 

book of Homer's 0% may countenance the old reading: 
1 a moſt dreadful fight 
« Daring againſt him.” YSTEEVENS., 

The old reading is perhaps right. An oppaſite is frequently uſed 
by Shakſpeare and the contemporary writers, for adverſary, So, 
in Twelfth Night: — your oppoſite hath in him what youth, 
ſtrength, ſkill, and wrath, can furniſh man withal.” Again: 
f and his opp2/ze the youth, bears in his viſage no preſage of 
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His horſe is ſlain, and all on foot he fights, 
Secking for Richmond in the throat of death : 
Reſcue, fair lord, or elſe the day is loſt ! 


Alarum. Enter King RichARD. 


RK. Ricn. A horſe! a horſe!* my kingdom for a 
horſe ! 


Care. Withdraw, my lord, I'll help you to a 
horſe. 


cruelty.” So, in Blurt Mr. Conftable, a comedy by Middleton, 
1602: —to ſtrengthen us againſt all oppoſites,” Again, more 
appoſitely, in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 1602: 

« Myſelf, myſelf, will dare all oppoſites.” 


The ſenſe then ſhould ſeem to be, that king Richard enacts 


wonders, daring the adverſary he meets with to every danger attending 
fingle combat. MALONE. 


To dare a ſingle oppoſite to every danger, is no very wonderful 
exploit.— I ſhould therefore adopt Tyrwhitt's amendment, which 
* that he flew to oppoſe every danger, wherever it was to be 
found, and read with him, “ and oppolite.” M. Mason. 

4 A horſe! a horſe!] In The Battle of Alcazar, 1594, the Moor 
calls out in the ſame manner: 

« A horſe, a horſe, villain a horſe! 
% That I may take the river ſtraight, and fly! 
cc Here is a horſe, my lord, 
« As ſwiftly pac'd as Pegaſus.” 
This paſſage in Shakſpeare appears to have been imitated by 


ſeveral of the old writers, if not ſtolen. So, Heywood, in the 
Second Part of his Iron Age, 1632: 


40 a horſe, a horſe! 

Ten kingdoms for a horſe to enter Troy!“ SrEEvENõ. 
Marſton ſeems to have imitated this line in his Satires, 1 599 : 

* A man, a man, a kingdom for a man!” MALOxx. 
This line is introduced into Marſton's What you will, Act II. 

ſc. i. 4t0. 1607 7 

«« Ha! he mounts Chirall on the wings of fame. 

* A horſe! a horſe ! my kingdome for a horſe l 

Locke thee, I ſpeake play ſcraps,” &c, Rev. 
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K. Ricn. Slave, I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the die: 
I think, there be ſix Richmonds in the field ; 
Five have I ſlain to-day, inſtead of him: *— 
A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe !5 


[ Exeunt. 


Alarums. Enter King RienARD and RI HMUOND; and 


exeunt fighting. Retreat, and flouriſh. Then enter 
RicymonD, STANLEY, bearing the crown, with 
divers other Lords, and Forces. i 


Rich. God, and your arms, be prais'd, victo- 
rious friends; 


Five have I ſlain to-day, inflead of him :] Shakſpeare had em- 


loyed this incident with hiſtorical propriety in the firſt Part of 
Lag Henry IV. STeeveNs. 


Shakſpeare had good ground for this poetical exaggeration, 
Richard, according to Polydore Virgil, was determined, if poſſi- 
ble, to engage with Richmond in ſingle combat. [See p. 695, J. 2.] 
For this purpoſe he rode furiouſly to that quarter of the field where 
the earl was; attacked his ſtandard-bearer, Sir William Brandon, 
and killed him; then aſſaulted Sir John Cheny, whom he over- 
threw : having thus at length cleared his — to his antagoniſt, he 
engaged in ſingle combat with him, and pro =_ would have been 
3 but that at that inſtant Sir William Stanley with three 
thouſand men joined Richmond's army, and the royal forces fled 
with great precipitation. Richard was ſoon afterwards overpowered 
by numbers, and fell, fighting bravely to the laſt moment. 


MaLone. 


6 A horſe! a horſe! &c.] Some inquiry hath been made for the 
firſt performers of the capital characters of Shakſpeare. 


We learn, that Burbage, the a/ter Reſcius of Camden, was the 


original Richard, from a paſſage in the poems of biſhop Corbet ; 
who introduced his hoſt at Boſworth deſcribing the battle : 


But when he would have ſaid king Richard died, 
* And call'd a horſe, 4 horſe, he Burbage cried,” 


FARMER. 
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The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 


Fra. Courageous Richmond, well haſt thou ac- 
quit thee! 
Lo, here, this long-uſurped royalty, 
From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
Have I pluck'd off, to grace thy brows withal ; 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 
Ricum. Great God of heaven, ſay, amen, to 
all !— 
But, tell me firſt,* is young George Stanley living? 
STan. He is, my lord, and ſafe in Leiceſter 
town ; 


Whither, if it pleaſe you, we may now withdraw 
us. 


Ricum. What men of name are ſlain on either 
ſide ? 


SA. John duke of Norfolk, Walter lord Fer- 


rers, 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, and fir William Brandon. 


Ricum. Inter their bodies as becomes their 
births. 


Proclaim a pardon to the ſoldiers fled, 
That in ſubmiſſion will return to us; 


And then, as we have ta'en the ſacrament,? 


1 —— this bloody wretch —] It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
that Richmond points to the dead body of Richard, when he ſpeaks 
of him. According to an ancient idiom in our language, the de- 


nominative pronoun is often uſe& inſtead of the prepoſitive article. 
So, in King Henry IV. P. I: 


” but for e vile guns 
« He would himſelf have been a ſoldier.“ SrREEVENS. 


8 But, tell me firſt, Fc. ] The word iy, was. introduced by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, to complete the verſe. STEEvens. 


9 as we have talen the ſacrament,] So, in Holinſhed, p. 
745 : * The earle himſelfe firſt tooke a corporall oth on his honor, 


promiſing that incontinent after he ſhuld be poſſeſſed of the crowne 
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We will unite the white roſe and the red: 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, 
That long hath frown'd upon their enmity !— 
What traitor hears me, and ſays not, —amen ? 
England hath long been mad, and ſcarr'd herſelf; 
The brother blindly ſhed the brother's blood, 
The father raſhly ſlaughter'd his own ſon, 
The ſon, compell'd, been butcher to the lire ; 
All this divided York and Lancaſter, 
9 in their dire diviſion.— 

, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The true ſucceeders of each royal houſe, 
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together ! 
And let their heirs, (God, if thy will be ſo,) 
Enrich the time to come with ſmooth-fac'd peace, 
With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſperous days! 
Abate the edge? of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would reduce“ theſe bloody days again, 


and dignitie of the realme of England, he would be conjoined in 
matrimonie with the ladic Elizabeth, daughter to king Edward the 
fourth.” STEEVENS. 


8 All this divided York and Lancaſter, 
Divided, in their dire divifion.| I think the paſſage will be 
ſomewhat improved by a ſlight alteration : 
All that divided York and Lancaſter, . 
Divided in their dire diviſion, 
O now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The true ſuccredert of each royal houſe, 
By God"s fair ordinance conjoin together ! 
Let them wnite all that York and Lancaſter divided. Jon nsox. 
9 Abate the edge ——] To abate, is to lower, depreſs, ſubdue, 
So, in Coriolanus : . 
0 deliver you, as moſt 
« Abated captives,—,” STEEVENS, 
2 reduce ] 1. e. bring back; an obſolete ſenſe of 
the word. So, in The goodly Hiftory of the moſte noble and beautiful. 
Ladye Lucres of Scene in Tuſtan, and of her lauer Eurialus &c. 1 560 : 


The mornynge forſakyng the golden bed of Titan, reduced the 
deſyred day—.** STEBVENS, : 
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And make poor England weep in ſtreams of blood! 
Let them not live to taſte this land's increaſe, 
That would with treaſon wound this fair land's 
peace |! | | 
Now civil wounds are ſtopp'd, peace lives again ; 
That ſhe may long live here, God ſay Amen! 
[ Exeunt.* 


3 This is one of the moſt celebrated of our author's perform- 
ances; yet I know not whether it has not happened to him as to 
others, to be praiſed moſt, when praiſe is not moſt deſerved. That 
this play has — noble in themſelves, and very well contrived 
to ſtrike in the exhibition, cannnot be denied. But ſome parts 
are trifling, others ſhocking, and ſome improbable, Jorxnson. 

I agree entirely with Dr. Johnſon in thinking that this play from 
its firſt exhibition to the preſent hour has been eſtimated greatly 
beyond its merit. From the many alluſions to it in books of that 
age, and the great number of editions it paſſed through, I — — 
it was more often repreſented and more admired than any of our 
author's tragedies. Its popularity perhaps in ſome meaſure aroſe 
from the deteſtation in which Richard's character was juſtly held, 
which muſt have operated more ſtrongly on thoſe whoſe grand - fa- 
thers might have lived near his time; and from its being patronized 
by the queen on the throne, who probably was not a little pleaſed 
at ſeeing King Henry VII. placed in the only favourable hght in 
which he could have been exhibited on the ſcene. MaLons. 


I moſt cordially join with Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Malone in 
their opinions; and yet perhaps they have overlooked one cauſe 
of the ſucceſs of this tragedy. The part of Richard is perhaps, 
beyond all others variegated, and conſequently favourable to a ju- 
dicious performer. It comprehends, indeed, a trait of almoſt ev 
ſpecies of character on the ſtage. The hero, the lover, the ſtateſ- 
man, the buffoon, the hypocrite, the hardened and repenting fin- 
ner &c. are to be found within its compaſs. No wonder there- 
fore that the diſcriminating powers of a Burbage, a Garrick, and 
a Henderſon, ſhould at difterent periods have given it a popularity 
beyond other dramas of the ſame author. 

Yet the favour with which this tragedy is now received, muſt alſo 
in ſome meaſure be imputed to Mr. Eibber's re formation of it, 
which generally conſidered, is judicious: for what modern audience 
would patiently liſten to the narrative of Clarence's Dream, his 
ſubſequent expoſtulation with the murderers, the prattle of his chil- 
dren, the ſoliloquy of the Scrivener, the tedious dialogue of the 
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citizens, the ravings of Margaret, the groſs terms thrown out by 
the Ducheſs of York on Richard, the repeated progreſs to execu- 
tion, the ſuperfluous train of ſpectres, and other undramatick 
incumbrances, which muſt have prevented the more valuable parts 
of the play from riſing into their preſent effect and conſequence ?— 
The expulſion of languor therefore muſt atone for ſuch remaining 
want of probability as is inſeparable from an hiſtorical drama into 
which the events of fourteen years are irregularly compreſſed. 


STEEVENS, 


The Life and Death of King Richard the Third.) The oldeſt known 
edition of this tragedy is printed for Andrew Wiſe, 1597 : but 
Harrington, in his Apologie for Poetrie, written 1590, and prefixed 
to the tranſlation of Ariaſto, ſays, that a tragedy of Richard the 
Third, had been acted at Cambridge. His words are, For tra- 
* to omit other famous tragedies, that which was played at 

t. John's in Cambridge, of Richard the Third, would move, I 
think, Phalaris the tyrant, and terrifie all tyrannous minded men, 
&c, He moſt probably means Shakſpeare's ; and if ſo, we may 
argue, that there is ſome more antient edition of this play than 
what I have mentioned; at leaſt this ſhows how early Shakſpeare's 
play 2 ; or if ſome other Richard the Third is here alluded 
to by Harrington, that a play on this ſubje& preceded our author's, 

T. WarToN. 

It appears from the following paſſage in the preface to Naſhe's 
Hawe with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, 
1596, that a Latin tragedy of King Richard III. had been acted at 
Trinity college, Cambridge: or his fellow codſhead, that 
in the Latine tragedie of King Richard, cried—Ad urbs, ad urbs, 


ad urbs, when his whole part was no more than — Urbs, wurbs, ad 
arma, ad arma. STEEVENS, 


The play on this ſubject mentioned by Sir John Harrington in 
his Apologie for Poctrie, 1591, and ſometimes miſtaken for Shak- 
ſpeare's, was a Latin one, written by Dr, Legge; and acted at St. 
John's in our univerſity, ſome years before 1588, the date of the 
copy in the Muſeum. This appears from a better MS. in our 
library at Emmanuel, with the names of the original performers. 

A childiſh imitation of Dr. Legge's play was written by one 
Lacy, 1583; which had not been worth mentioning, were they 
not confounded by Mr, Capell. Farmer. 


The Latin play of X. Richard III. (Mſs. Harl. n. 6926, has the 
author's name, —Henry Lacey, and is dated—1 586. 

TyRWHITT., 

Heywood, in his A#or's Vindication, mentions the play of King 

Richard III. ** afted in St. John's Cambridge, fo eſſentially, that 

had the tyrant Phalaris beheld his bloody proceedings, it had mol- 
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liſied his heart, and made him relent at fight of his inhuman maſſa. 
cres.” And in the bookes of the Stationers' Company, June 19, 


1594, Thomas Creede made the following entry. . An enterlude, 


intitled the tragedie of Richard the Third, wherein is ſhown the 
deathe of Edward the Fourthe, with the ſmotheringe of the two 
princes in the Tower, with the lamentable ende of Shore's wife, 
and the contention of the two houſes of Lancaſter and Yorke,” 
This could not have been the work of Shakſpeare, unleſs he after- 
wards diſmiſſed the death of Jane Shore, as an unneceſſary incident, 
when he reviſed the play. Perhaps, however, it might be ſome 
tranſlation of Lacey's play, at the end of the firſt act of which is, 
The ſhowe of the proceſſion. . 1. Tipſtaffe. 2. Shore's wife in 
her petticote, a a taper burning in her hande. 3. The Verger. 

Querifters. 5. Singing- men. 6. Prebendary. 7. Biſhoppe of 


ndon. 8. Citizens. There is likewiſe a Latin ſong ſung on 
this occaſion, in MS, Harl. 2412. STEEVENs, 


The Engliſh King Richard III. which was entered on the Sta- 


tioners' books in 1594, and which, it may be preſumed, had been 
exhibited ſome years before, was probably written by the author of 


The Contention of the taus houſes of Yorke and Lancafter, MaLons. 


I ſhall here ſubjoin two Diſſertations, one by Dr. Warburton, and 
one by Mr. Upton, upon the Vice. 


ACT IL. SCENE I. 


Thus like the formal vice, Iniquity, &c.] As this corrupt reading 
in the common books hath occaſioned our ſaying ſomething of the 
barbarities of theatrical repreſentations amongſt us before the time 
of Shakſpeare, it may not be improper, for a better apprehenſion 
of this whole matter, to give the reader ſome general account of 
the riſe and progreſs of the modern ſtage. 

The firſt form in which the drama appeared in the weſt of Eu- 
rope, after the deſtruction of learned Greece and Rome, and that 
a calm of dulneſs had finiſhed upon letters what the rage of bar- 
bariſm had begun, was that of the Myſteries. Theſe were the 
faſhionable and favourite diverſions of all ranks of people both in 
France, Spain, and England, In which laſt place, as we learn by 
Stow, they were in uſe about the time of Richard the ſecond and 


Henry the fourth. As to Italy, by what I can find, the firlt rudi- 


ments of their ſtage, with regard to the matter, were prophane 
ſubjects, and, with regard to the form, a corruption of the ancient 
mimes and attellanes : by which means they got ſooner into the 
right road than their neighbours ; having had regular plays amongſt 
them wrote as early as the fifteenth century. 

As to theſe myſteries, they were, as their name ſpeaks them, a 
repreſentation of ſome ſcripture-ſtory, 1 the life : as may be ſeen 
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from the following paſſage in an old French hiftory, intitled, La 
Chronique de Metz compoſe par le cure de St. Euchaire; which will 
ive the reader no bad idea of the ſurpriſing abſurdity of theſe 
— repreſentations: Lan 1437 le 3 Juillet (/ays the honeft 
Chronicler) fut fait le Jeu de la Paſſion de N. S. en Ja plaine de 
Veximiel. Et fut Dieu un fire appelle Seigneur Nicolle Dom 
Neufchaſtel, lequel etoit Cure de St. Victour de Metz, lequel fut 
preſque mort en la Croix, s'il ne füt ete ſecourus; & convient 
u'un autre Pretre fut mis en la Croix pour parfaire le Perſonna 
£ Crucifiment pour ce jour; & le lendemain le dit Cure de St. 
Victour parfit la Reſurrection, et fit tres hautement ſon perſonage ; 
& dura le dit Jeu Et autre Pretre qui s' appelloit Mre. Jean de 
Nicey, qui eſtoit Chapelain de Metrange, fut Judas: lequel fut 
preſque mort en pendent, car le cuer li faillit, et fut bien hative- 
ment dependu & porte en Voye. Et etoit la bouche d' Enfer tres- 
bien faite; car elle ouvroit & clooit, quand les Diables y vouloient 
entrer & iſſer; & avoit deux groſs Culs d' Acier, &c. Alluding 
to this kind of repreſentations archbiſhop Harſnet, in his Declara- 
tion of Popiſh Impoſturet, p. 71. ſays, The little children were 
never ſo afraid of Hell- mouth in the old plays, painted with great 
gang teeth, — eyes, and foul bottle noſe.” Carew, in his 
urvey of Cornwall, gives a fuller deſcription of them in theſe 
words, The Guary Miracle, in Engliſh a Miracle Play, is a kind 
of interlude compiled in Corniſh out of ſome ſcripture hiſtory, For 
repreſenting it, they raiſe an earthen amphitheatre in ſome open 
field, having the diameter of an incloſed playne, ſome 40 or 50 
foot. The country people flock from all ſides many miles off, to 
hear and ſee it. For they have therein devils and devices, to delight 
as well the eye as the ear. The players conne not their parts with- 
out book, but are prompted by one called the ordinary, who fol. 
loweth at their back with the book in his hand,” &c. &, There 
was always a droll or buffoon in theſe myſteries, to make the people 
mirth with his ſufferings or abſurdities : and they could think of 
no better a perſonage to ſuſtain this part than the devi himſelf. 
Even in the my/tery of the Paſſion mentioned above, it was contrived 
to make him ridiculous, Which circumſtance is hinted at by Shak- 
ſpeare (who had frequent alluſions to theſe things) in The Taming of 
E Shrew, where one of the players aſks for a little vinegar, (as a 
property) to make the devil roar.* For after the ſpunge with the 
and vinegar had been employed in the repreſentation, they uſed to 
clap it to the noſe of the devil; which making him roar, as if it 
had been holy-wwater, afforded infinite diverſion to the people. So 
that vinegar in the old farces, was always afterwards in aſs to tor- 


„This is not in Shakſpeare's play, but in the old play entitled The Taming of 
a' Shrew, MALONE. | i | | 
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ment their devil. We have divers old Engliſh proverbs, in which 
the devil is repreſented as acting or ſuffering ridiculoaſly and ab- 
ſurdly, which all aroſe from the part he bore in theſe myſteries, as 
in that, for inſtance, of —Great cry and little aus, as the devil ſaid 
when he Hecred his hogs. For the ſheep-ſhearing of Nabal being 
repreſented in the er of David and Abigail, and the devil 
always attending Nabal, was made to imitate it by fearing @ hog. 
This kind of abſurdity, as it is the propereſt to create laughter, 
was the ſubject of the ridiculous in the ancient mimes, as we learn 
from theſe words of ſaint Auſtin : Ne faciamus ut mimi ſolent, & 
optemus d libero aquam, à lymphis winum.* 

Theſe myſteries, we ſee, were given in France at firſt, as well as 
in England ſub dio, and only in the provinces. Afterwards we find 
them got into Paris, and a company eſtabliſhed in the Hztel de 
Bourgogne to repreſent them. But good letters and religion begin- 
ning to make their way in the latter end of the reign of Francis the 
firſt, the ſtupidity and prophaneneſs of the my/eries made the cour- 
tiers and clergy join their intereſt for their ſuppreſſion. According- 
ly, in the year 1541, the procureur-general, in the name of the 
king, preſented a requeft againſt the company to the parliament. 
The three principal branches of his charge againſt them were, that 
the repreſentation. of the Old Teſtament ſtories inclined the people 
to Judaiſm ; that the New Teſtament ſtories encouraged libertiniſm 
and infidelity ; and that both of them leſſened the charities to the 
poor : It ſeems that this proſecution ſucceeded ; for, in 1548, the 
parliament of Paris confirmed the company in the poſſeſſion of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, bat interdicted the repreſentation of the ye riet. 
But in Spain, we find by Cervantes, that they continued much 
longer; and held their own, even after good comedy came in 
amongſt them : as appears from the excellent critique of the canon, 
in the fourth book, where he ſhows how the old extravagant re- 
mances might be made the foundation of a regular epic (which, he 
ſays, tambien puede eſcriverſe en proſa como en werſo; ) as the myſtery- 
plays might be improved into artful camedy. His words are Pues 
que fi venimes @ las comedias divinas, que de milagros fulſat fingen en 
ellas, que de coſas apocrifas, y mal entendidas, attribueyendo a un ſanto 
los milagros de otro; I which made them ſo fond of miracles that 
they introduced them into las comedias humanas, as he calls them. 
To return: 

Upon this prohibition, the French poets turned themſelves from 
religious to moral farces. And in this we ſoon followed them : the 

ublic taſte not ſuffering any greater alteration at firſt, though the 
talians at this time afforded many juſt compoſitions for better mo- 
dels. Theſe farces they called moralitzes, Pierre Gringore, one 
of their old poets, printed one of theſe moralities, intitled La Mo- 


Civ. D. |. iv. I B. ir. c. 20. T Ibid. 21. 
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ralit de I Homme Obſlin*, The perſons of the drama are / Homme 


Obſtinte—Pugnition Divine — Simonie — Hypocrifie — and Demerites- 
Communes, The Homme Obſtine is the atheiſt, and comes in blaſ- 
pheming, and determined to perſiſt in his impieties. Then Pag- 
nition Divine appears, fitting on a throne in the air, and menacing 
the atheiſt with puniſhment. After this ſcene, Simonie, Hypocrifie, 
and Demerites-Communes appear and play their parts. In concluſion, 
Pugnition Divine returns, preaches to them, upbraids them with 
their crimes, and, in ſhort, draws them all to repentance, all but 
the Homme Obſtine, who perſiſts in his impiety, and is deſtroyed 
for an example. To this ſad ſerious ſubject they added, though in 
a ſeparate repreſentation, a merry kind of farce called Soztiz, in 
which there was zn Payſan [the Clown] under the name of Sat- 
Commun [or Fool.) But we, who borrowed all theſe delicacies from 
the French, blended the Moraliz# and Sotti“ together: So that the 
Payſan or Sot-Commun, the Clown or Fool, got a place in our ſerious 
moralities : Whoſe buſineſs we may underſtand in the frequent allu- 
fions our Shakſpeare makes to them : as in that fine ſpeech in the 
beginning of the third act of Meaſure for Meaſure, where we have 
this obſcure paſſage : 

6 merely thou art Death's Fool, 

«« For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 

« And yet runn'ſ tow'rd him ſtill.” 

For, in theſe moralities, the Fool of the piece, in order to ſhow 
the inevitable approaches of Death, (another of the Dramatis Per- 
fone) is made to jr. all his ſtratagems to avoid him; which, 
as the matter is ordered, bring the Fool, at every turn, into the 
very jaws of his enemy : So that a repreſentation of theſe ſcenes 
would afford a great deal of mirth and morals mixed together. 
The very ſame thing is again alluded to in theſe lines of Lowe's 
Labour . Loft : 

« So Portent-hke I would o'er-rule his ſtate, 
% That he ſhould be my Fool, and I his Fate. 
Act IV. ſc. ii. 

But the French, as we ſay, keeping theſe two ſorts of farces 
diĩſtinct, they became, in time, the parents of tragedy and comedy; 
while we, by jumbling them together, begot in an evil hour, that 
mungrel ſpecies, unknown to nature — antiquity, called tragi- 
comedy. ARBURTON. 


TO this, when Mr. Upton's Diſſertation is ſabjoined, there will, 
perhaps, be no need of any other account of the Vice. 


Like the old Vice.] The allufion here * is to the Vice, a droll 


i. e. in p. 3 of Mr. Upton's book, where the words like the old Vice —oc- 
cure MArox R. I 


# 
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character in our old plays, accoutred with a long coat, a cap with 
a pair of aſs's ears, and a dagger of lath, Shakſpeare alludes to his 
buffoon appearance in Twelfth Night, Act IV: 

« In a trice, like to the old Vice 

« Who with d of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 

«« Cries, ah, ha! to the Devil.” 

In the ſecond part of King IV. Act III. Falſtaff compares 
Shallow to a Vice dagger of In Hamlet, Act III. Hamlet 
calls his uncle: 

« A vice of kings: 

i. e. a ridiculous. repreſentation of majeſty, Theſe paſſages the 
editors have very rightly expounded, I will now mention ſome 
others, which ſeem to have eſcaped their notice, the alluſions being 
* ſo obvious. 

iniquity was often the Vice in our moralities ; and is intro- 
duced in Ben N play called The Devil's an Aſs : and likewiſe 
mentioned in his Epigr. cxv : 

«« Being no vitious perſon, but the Vice 

« About the town, | 

« Acts old Iniquity, and in the fit 

« Of miming, gets th' opinion of a wit.“ 

But a paſſage cited from his play will make the following obſer. 
vations more plain, AR I. Pug aſks the Devil © to him a 


Vice 
«© Satan, What Vice? 
« What kind would thou have it of ? 
« Pug. Why, any Fraud, 
« Or Covetouſneſs, or lady Vanity, 
«« Or old Iriquity : I'll call him hither.” 
Thus the paſſage ſhould be ordered : 
« Pug. Why any: Fraud, 
«« Or Covetouſneſs, or lady Vanity, 
% Or old Iniquity. | 
« Pug. I'll call him hither,” 
& Enter Iniquity the Vice. 
Jui. What is he calls upon me, and would ſeem to 
« lack a Vice? 
* Ere his words be half 1 I am with him in a trice.” 
And in his Staple of News, Act II: 
«« Mirth. How like you the Vice i' th' play? 
« Expeation. Which is he? 
„ Mirth. Three or four; old Covetouſneſ5, the ſordid Penny- 
Boy, the Money-Bawd, who is a fleſh-bawd too, they ſay. 

% Tattle, But here is never a Fiend to carry him away. Be- 
ſides, he has never a wooden dagger! I'd not give a ruſh for 2 
Vice, that has not a wooden dagger to ſnap at every body he meets. 
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% Mirth, That was the old way, goſſip, when [niquity came in, 
like hokos pokos, in a jugler's jerkin,” &c. 
He alludes to the Vice in The Alchywt, Act I. ſe. iii: 
% Sub. And, on your ſtall, a puppet, with a Vite.“ * 

Some places of Shakſpeare will from you appear more eaſy ; as 
in the firſt part of King Henry IV, Act II. where Hal humourouſly 
charaRterizing Falſtaff, calls him, That reverend Vice, that grey 
Iniquity, that father Ruffian, that Vanity in years, in alluſion to 
this buffoon character. In King Richard III. Act Ill: 

Thus like the formal Vice, Iniguity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word.“ 
Tniquity is the formal Vice. Some correct the paſſage, 
*« Thus like formal-wiſe antiquity, 
I moralize: Two meanings in one word.“ | 

Which correction is out of all rule of criticiſm, In Hamlet, Act l, 
there is an alluſion, ſtill more diſtant, to the Vice; which will not 
be obvious at firſt, and therefore is to be introduced with a ſhort 
explanation. This buffoon character was uſed to make fun with 
the Devil; and he had ſeveral trite expreſſions, as, II be with yu 
in a trice: Ah, ha, boy, are you there? &c. And this was great 
entertainment to the audience, to ſee their old enemy ſo belabour'd 
in effigy. In King Henry V. Act IV. a boy characterizing Piſtol, 
ſays, Bardolph and Nym had ten times more walour, than this roaring 
Devil i” the old play : every one may pare his nails with a wooden 
dagger, Now Hamlet, having been inſtructed by his father's ghoſt, 
is reſolved to break the ſubject of the diſcourſe to none but Horatio; 
and to all others his intention is to appear as a fort of madman ; 
when therefore the oath of ſecrecy is given to the centinels, and 
the Ghoſt unſeen calls out, /avear ; Hamlet ſpeaks to it as the Vice 
does to the Devil. Ab, ha, boy, ſayſ# thou fo? Art then there, 
T ruepenny ? Hamlet had a mind that the centinels ſhould imagine 
this was a ſhape that the devil had put on; and in AR III. he is 
ſomewhat of this opinion himſelf : 

«« 'The ſpirit that I have ſeen 
«« May be the devil.” 

The manner of ſpeech therefore to the Devil was what all the 
audience were well acquainted with; and it takes off in ſome mea- 
ſure from the horror of the ſcene, Perhaps too the poet was willing 
to inculcate, that good humour is the beſt weapon to deal with the 
devil. Truepenny, either by way of irony, or literally from the 
Greek, Tpyz@ro, weterator., Which word the Scholiaſt on Ariſto- 
phanes Clouds, ver. 447. explains, n i ihrer Hieg iv Toi 794 /- 


a puppet, with a Vice.] Mr. Upton has miſinterpreted this paſſage. 
A vice in the preſent inſtance means a device, clock-wwork., Coryat, p. 254» 
ſpeaks of a picture whoſe eyes were moved by a vie. FARMER» , 
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pure, 2 d, TLYTIANON uae, Several have tried to find a 
derivation of the Vice: if I ſhould not hit on the right, I ſhould 
only err with others. The Vice is either a quality perſonalized, as 
BIH and KAPTOE in Heſiod and AÆſchylus; Sia and Death in 
Milton; and indeed Vice itſelf is a perſon, B. XI. 517: 

«© And took his image whom they ſerv'd, a brutiſh Vice.“ 
bit image, i. e. a brutiſh Yice's image: the Vice, Gluttony ; not 
without ſome alluſion to the Vice of the plays: but rather, I think, 
tis an abbreviation of wice-dewil, as vice-roy, vice-doges, &c. and 
therefore properly called h Vice. He makes very free with his 
maſter, like moſt other vice-roys, or prime miniſters. So that he 


is the Devil's Vice, and prime miniſter; and 'tis this that makes 
him ſo ſaucy, Ur rox. 


Mr. Upton's learning only ſupplies him with abſurdities. His 
derivation of vice is too ridiculous to be anſwered. 

I have nothing to add to the obſervations of theſe learned cri- 
ticks, but that ſome traces of this antiquated exhibition are ſtill 
retained in the ruſtick puppet-plays, in which I have ſeen the Devil 


very luſtily belaboured by Punch, whom I hold to be the legitimate 
ſucceſſor of the old Vice. Jon xson, 


THE END OF THE TENTH VOLUME, 
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